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A GOLDEN DAWN. Е | | . _. By Fı J. Mortimer, Е.Х.Р.5. 
A reference to this picture is made on page 22. 
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GOOD MORNING. Bv Dr E. С. Boon. 


j | / J 4 , * TN ~ . > . 
This picture was exhibited al the К. P. S. Exhibition, and is one of Dr. Boon's collective exhibit at the Scottish National Salon 
i /'T r f (/ now open at Wishaw. 
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E take advantage of the first issue of THE X. 
P. AND Р. N. in 1909 to wish all our readers 
a Happv [^ Prosperous New Year. 

2E ME. 

We must again os. our thanks to the enormous 
number of our friends —thev now appear to be more 
than mere '' readers "—who have so kindly sent us post- 
cards in response to the request in our Christmas Num- 
ber. The suggestion in last week's issue that readers 
should include their portraits on the backs of their post- 
cards when sending their names and addresses 1s bearing 
fruit, and we hope shortly to reproduce a full page of 
these portrait postcards in THE А. P. AND P. N. 


The Thames Colour Plate. 

This plate, which is now on the market, is ''all 
British," and, acting on the principle that a man is at 
liberty to ‘‘ say things ’’ to his friends which he could 
not sav to a stranger, plentv of good-natured chaff has 
been poured on the heads of the makers as to the delav 
in its appearance. Now that it is possible to examine 
it, the marvel will be, not so much at the delay as that 
it has been possible to make it at all. р” 

One of the claims for the plate is that the colours аге 
put down in minute patches with perfect accuracy, and 
that only by such accuracy can colours be exactly deter- 
mined. "The actual number of such colour patches is 
67,500 to the square inch. This minute division is be- 
vond the powers of the human eve, but if the colour 
screen is examined with a magnifier, the three colours of 
which it is built up are found in perfect sequence and 
proportion. We are not surprised to hear that at the 
recent Royal Photographic Exhibition a well-known 
English scientist begged a small piece to send to Ger- 
many, ''to let them see what Old England could 
produce. ” 

Asat present put on the market, the screen and sensi- 
tive coating are put on separate glasses, which are placed 
face to face in the camera, so that the light passes first 
through the colour screen. 

Although it is the intention of the makers to put both 
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on one glass, the present form is an excellent one for 
the beginner to work, in order to ascertain what colour- 
screen photography is and the kind of positive to make. 
lo all intents and purposes the sensitive plate is the 
usual dry plate, except that it is specially corrected to 
work with the Thames colour screen. 

The positive can be examined to see if it meets the few 
simple conditions for good work. It should be clean 
and of good density, having much the appearance of a 
positiv e made for a lantern slide in the ordinary way. 
The Thames positive will, however, materially differ 
from it when examined with a good glass. Every part 
of it, except dead black and pure whites, will be found 
permeated bv transparent spaces, and the spaces for one 
colour will be quite different in shape from those of 
another, being in fact in harmony with the colour screen. 

Where there is a demand for more than one coloured 
positive, the making of copies is a simple matter. In- 
stead of the sensitive plate being carried to а positive, 
it is made a negative in the usual wav. From such 
negative апу number of positives are made bv contact 
on a good plate, and as these positives are not made 
through a colour screen, the arguments raised against 
this latter method do not apply. 

Against each of these positives is placed a colour 
screen identical in structure with the original colour 
screen, and we have at once anv required number of 
coloured positives. 

The importance of this latter step is enormous. It 
will frequently happen that an opportunity is favourable 
for the exposure of one plate on a much-desired subject, 
and this privilege of duplication, without loss of effect, 
will be at once admitted. 


The Scottish Salon. 

The Scottish Salon has opened the doors of its sixth 
annual exhibition (Januarv 1-9), and at the hall of the 
High School of Wishaw maintains the continuity of the 
annual review of Scottish photographic art. 

While many other big exhibitions aim at the 
international character (and there are glimpses of that 
aim even in Scotland), *' the Scottish ” proudly holds 
on its way, characteristically clannish, intent on giving 


its own folk a stimulus(tg. end at the same 
Di ( — 2 Y 
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time-proving to others that ‘* Caledonia, stern and wild," 
is meet nurse for an artistic child; this pride of country is 
shared by exiled Scots, as is shown by the increasing 
entries from bevond the geographical bounds of Scot- 
land. Still, it was a wise proviso, even on the initiation 
of the movement, to admit '' foreigners ’’ by special in- 
vitation, as this gave the dwellers in the homeland a 
knowledge of what others were doing. 

The perambulating nature of the exhibition widens 
the interest in it and at the same time increases its edu- 
cational influence, for it is worthy of note that at each 
different centre where it has been held, unknown workers 
of no mean ability have been discovered, and bv their 
success encouraged to greater ambition. 

The first exhibition, fittingly held at Perth, where the 
Federation, the promoting body, was brought into 
being, was, when compared with present-day achieve- 
ments, a somewhat small affair, about 400 pictures being 
entered; but it says much for those pioneers that the 
main lines of policy prevailing then are the governing 
methods of to-day—the details of procedure have 
changed, but the '' no prizes, no entry fees, hanging 
the sole award of merit ’’ still prevail, and this marks 
out the Salon in a place by itself. The policy could 
hardly have been possible, at least in the earlier stages, 
had the exhibition not been run by a national body, and 
no doubt the one has reflected on the other, and advance 
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'* We all Like 
Jack.’’ 


Everyone will be párky impressed by the sacrifice of per- 
sonal convenience on the part of Mr. Mummery in accepting 
nomination for a third term of office. In his case the 
" nolo еріѕсорагі ” was very real, and it was, I believe, 
only by coming cap in hand to him that the R. P. S. council 
prevailed on him to do the honours and carry the burden 
for yet another year. Mr. Mummery, coming before members 
as the nominee of the council, and having been announced as 
such in the Society' Journal (an innovation which will 
assuredly provoke discussion), complete unanimity will follow, 
the claims of other members being postponed, not necessarily 
sine die, but until ** next time." I have been asked to explain 
why a certain distinguished photographic technician, who was 
formerly a vice-president, who was once proposed for the post of 
president, and who then retired from the contest in favour of 
another candidate on the tacit understanding that he would be 
given the next chance, has been ever since passed over. Some 
things are better not explained. 


The Right Atmosphere. 

Chatting quite recently with a Langhamite, it struck me that 
quite a number of the artist-photographers who crowd the stage 
of photographic pictorialism would find in the meetings of this 
notable club a means of renewing or extending their artistic 
abilities. It has often been bitterly said that successful ama- 
teurs are the product of painters who have failed. This, of 
course, is merely an un-'' happy thought ”’ of a cynical misan- 
thrope. But to practise art—and, above all, to do so in the 
company of other students—is the surest way of excelling with 
the camera. Else why do such people as Coburn slave at the 
easel with crayon or brush; and why does Steichen, whenever 
his photography is beginning to run down, revert for six 
months to nothing but painting? Of course, ' the Langham is 
not meant for the raw recruit, but there are, I know, dozens, 
scores, maybe hundreds of those who read these lines who, 
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has been the watchword of both the Salon and the 
Federation. 

The Board of Selection at the first exhibition consisted 
of the Council of the Federation, and, while no special 
fault was found with the result of their labours, still 
thev felt that they were rather appointed for their ad- 
ministrative than their artistic abilities, and the follow- 
ing vear a special Board of Selection was appointed, 
practically by the Salon Committee. The following year 
a scheme was formulated whereby the Board of Selec- 
tion consisted of representatives from each society, but 
this method was overturned at the annual meeting, 
when, from the many schemes proposed, a motion to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Council was carried, 
and that is the method followed to-day. 

At Dundee an Art Union was added to the Salon 
arrangements, and so successful was it that it has now 
become a hardy annual, and by means of it many pic- 
tures have been purchased. 

The Salon has been blessed with secretaries of rare 
abilities and push, and one specially noticeable feature 
is the anxiety of each secretary to help his successor, so 
that every newly-appointed Salon secretary approaches 
his task fortified with his own ability plus the experience 
of his predecessors in office—this all makes for success. 

We hope in our next issue to give a full review of this 
important exhibition. 
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although now merely amateurs of photography, are fully capable 
of holding their own in painting from the life or at the cele. 
brated Langham sketch nights. 


"Let us be Merry.” 

°“ Life's no joke, and all things show it. I thought so once, 
and now I know it." This slightly altered version of the old 
couplet may conceivably have flashed through the mind of G. 
E. Brown, or, at any rate, would most assuredly have done 
had he heard the comments which were made about the cryptic 
little par re the R. P. S. on page 961 of the “ В. J.," for it 
produced quite a scare amongst the more highly strung mem- 
bers of the society, who feared that some disruptive dispute was 
about to be disclosed. When, however, it was hinted that the 
par merely preluded an elephantine skit, these same individuals 
became very wrathful at the nervous fright to which they had 
been subjected. This is a bit unreasonable on their part, for they 
should rejoice at anything which helps to lighten the pages of 
our contemporary. That °“ many a true word is spoken in jest ” 
is well exemplified by the par in question, for it is freely hinted 
that a document, which is '' no joke," and which relates to the 
affairs of the R. P. S., has actually been drafted. 


The Truth of the Jest. 

Without taking any responsibility for the rumours which have 
reached me, and writing about them entirely without bias, I hear 
that there exists a strong feeling in the ranks of the R. P. S. 
that an infusion of new blood in the council is desirable. Every 
one knows that ‘‘ once a councillor always a councillor " is the 
usual thing, so that unless a purposeful and energetic group of 
members put their heads together for the benefit of the society, 
the old council is apt to be re-elected year after year. In what- 
ever society this happens there is more than a risk of stagnation, 
and of government by a triumvirate, or even by a duumvir. Be 
this as it may, those who are discontented assert that the present 
council has ''gone stale," and although it is not necessarv 
to initiate so drastic a reform as took place on a memorable occa- 
sion a few years ago, opinions have been freely expressed that 
concerted action should be taken to ensure that a reasonable 
number of new men are elected on to the 1909 council. 
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HE advantages to be 
gained by the photo- 
grapher by contribut- - | 
ing to a portfolio of prints circulat- 
ing amongst a small number of friends or 
members of a photographic society are many, and the 
benefit to be thus derived by inspecting and criticising 
the work of others, as well as the opportunity it affords 
of submitting your own work to the candid opinion of 
fellow members is beyond doubt. 

Apart from a great improvement not only in methods 
of working but also in the after treatment of the finished 
print which is noticeable in a short space of time, there 1s 
the additional knowledge gained in observing how the 
many different varieties of printing paper and toning 
solutions behave in the hands of others. 

[n conducting a circulating portfolio, it is advisable 
that the membership be limited to 15 or 20, and to 
include, if possible, a few advanced workers whose 
advice and criticisms would be valuable and helpful to 
those who are less proficient in their photography. The 
circle might welcome one or two beginners, but it is à 


FORTFOLIO. 
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mistake to permit the insertion of much inferior work, 
as this will sooner or later be the means of causing à 
lack of interest in the portfolio. | 

It having been decided to start a portfolio, and а 


Conducting a Circulating 
Portfolio. 


SPECIAL To * THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 
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sufficient number of members secured, the next step will 
be to form a small committee to administer its affairs. 
Two members should be quite sufficient for this pur- 
pose, with one to undertake the duties of secretary; it 
is advisable that the secretary should be an enthusiastic 
photographer. A nominal subscription of one shilling 
per annum would provide sufficient funds to cover 
expenses. 

A strong and useful portfolio should be purchased, 
one about 15 by 12 in size, and if provided with a strap 
it will be a convenience; it is false economy to buy a 
cheap one. A table of rules should be drawn up and 
a copy typed out on a sheet of foolscap paper, and be 
pasted inside one of the flaps, and should state, inter 
alia, that the portfolio circulates monthly and that each 
member inserts one print and criticises the work of the 
other members. 

The portfolio should alwavs contain a supply of cover 
sheets (see sketch in heading) and postcards; the former 
might be то by 8 in size, with a fly-leaf upon which the 
criticisms are to be written, while the postcards (fig. 2) 
are intended to be used for the purpose of keeping the 
secretarv informed of the whereabouts of the portfolio, 
and one should be posted to him whenever it is passed 
on to the next member in the order of circulation. А 


( uda of Guculation. 
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Title of 727774 


„Гати of Member. 


Fig. 3 


small envelope pasted inside the portfolio will be found 
convenient to hold a sufficient supply of postcards, which 
should be already stamped and addressed to the 
secretary. 

A large brown paper envelope should also be included 
for the purpose of containing prints which have circu- 
lated once and are on their second round, the object in 
permitting the prints to circulate twice being that mem- 
bers will then be able to see all the criticisms upon them, 
which would not be the case if the prints were only 
allowed to circulate once. 

A quarto-sized notebook should also accompany the 
portfolio containing the/mames and addresses of the 
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members in alphabetical order. This notebook will be 
found very useful, and is intended to enable members to 
communicate with one another, or to ask questions 
relative to photography, besides which a discussion 
could be opened on some topic of interest or a ditliculty 
explained. It is a convenience if each matter be dealt 
with under separate numbered paragraphs, so that a 
preceding paragraph can be at once referred to and 
identified by its number. Members should be encour- 
aged to make as much use as possible of the notebook, 
for it cannot fail to become popular. 

The portfolio then being ready to start on its round, 
the secretary will rule up a page in the notebook (fig. 3), 
and arrange the list of members so that the order of 
circulation will, as far as possible, be convenient to 
each one, that is to say, the distance between members’ 
residences should be as short as possible to facilitate 
delivery by hand. The secretarv's name should be last 
on the list. 

Each member, when the portfolio reaches him, should 
in turn fill up the page of the cover sheet with name, 
title of print, date inserted, technical data, and any 
remarks concerning the picture, and all necessarv par- 
ticulars, insert a print, preferably on nature paper or 
very thin card, and criticise the work of the other mem- 
bers. He should be allowed to keep the portfolio for 
three davs, and then pass it on to the next member in 
the order of circulation, not forgetting to post one of 
the cards to the secretary. 

In filling up the cover sheets, members should be care- 
ful to give as much information as possible respecting 
exposure, lens, stop, time of day, plate used, developer, 
etc., and the process employed in making the print; the 
latter particulars are often of great service, for it may 


NG EXHIBITIONS 
э COMPETITIONS 


Notices of Exhibition Fixtures. 
i etc., will be inserted under this 
heacing if Hon. Secretaries will serd the necessary particulars. 


Scottish National Photographic Salon, The High School, 
Wishaw. Opened January 1. Closes January 9. 

Northern Photographic, City Art Gallery, Manchester. 
January 6. Closes January 27. 

Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.—Opens January 
19. Closes January зо. Sec., Robert Lindsay, 189, Allison 
Street, Govanhill, Glasgow. 

Bedford Camera Club, Town Hall, Bedford. Opens January 
27. Entries January 15. Exhibition closes January 28. Sec., 
K. Gammell, 21, St. Peter's, Bedford. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion, 180, West Regent Street, Glasgow. Opens February r. 
Entries close January 20. Exhibits January 22. Exhibition 
closes February 13. Sec., James M‘hissack, 68, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 

St. Helens Camera Club, The Windle Pilkington Hall, 
Ү.М.С.А., St. Helens. Opens February 8. Entries January 30. 
Exhibits January 3o. Exhibition closes February 13. Sec., J 
Glover, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 

Cowes Camera Club, Town Hall, Cowes. Opens February 10. 
Entries February 1. Exhibits February 6. Exhibition closes 
February 11. Sec., E. E. Vincent, 4, High Street, Cowes. 

Victorian (Australian) Photographic Affiliation, Victorian 
Artists’ Society’s Galleries, Eastern Hill, Melbourne, Australia. 
Opens February 6. Entries January 1s. Exhibits January 20. 
Exhibition closes February 13. Sec., k. Dutton, 120, Fenwick 
Street, Clifton Hill, Victoria, Australia. 

South London Photographic Society, Peckham Art Gallery. 
Opens February 20. Closes March 20. Sec., H. Creighton 
Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.F. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society.—Opens 
February 11. Closes February 20. Sec., Harry Cross, 80, Har- 
row Road, Leicester. 
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frequently happen that a carbon or sepia platinotype 
cannot always with certainty be distinguished from a 
toned bromide, and the same may be said of the many 
cream-tinted self-toning papers now on the market. 

In criticising the prints, members should bear in mind 
to make their remarks as helpful as possible—the main 
object of the portfolio being that it shall prove useful and 
instructive to all, and this idea should always be kept 
in view. Such remarks as “excellent,” '' very good 
indeed," etc., although gratifying, do not afford the 
slightest help. Members should specially point out 
where they consider a defect, if any, exists, or if thev 
think from their experience that the photograph night 
with advantage be printed in some other process than 
that emploved, or if the mounting does not appeal to 
their artistic perception, or the composition may not be 
pleasing, suggesting, perhaps, that some trimming 
might be advisable, and manv other ways. It fre- 
quently happens that one member may suggest some- 
thing which is quite at variance with the views of the 
others, and consequently a friendly discussion takes 
place which cannot fail to be of great value to all. 

After the print has circulated once it should be placed 
in the brown-paper envelope, to remain until it reaches 
its owner a second time; members will then have seen 
all the criticisms upon it, after which it should be 
removed from the portfolio and retained by its owner, 
together with its cover-sheet and criticisms. 

There is not the slightest doubt that by joining a 
circle such as this one's work materially i improves, and 
if all the members are careful of their obligation to insert 
a print each time the portfolio reaches them, it cannot 
fail to prove an exceedingly instructive and popular 
institution and fulfil a very useful purpose. 


Norwich and District Photographic Society, C.E.Y.M.S. Rooms, 
Orford Place, Norwich. Opens February 16. Entries February 
2. Exhibits February 9. Exhibition closes February 20. Sec., 
J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 

Birmingham Photographic Society. Opens February 22. 
Entries February 12. Closes March 6. Sec., Lewis Lloyd, 
Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. | 

Bowes Park Photographic Society.—Opens February 24. 
bition closes February 27. 

G.W.R. Literary Society 
March 2. Closes March 3. 

Worthing Camera Club.— Opens March 8. 
Crouch, ті, South Street, Worthing. 

Midlothian Photographic Association.—Opens March 20. Closes 
March 27. Sec., С. W. Black, 20, Young Street, Edinburgh. 

Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Opens March 22. Closes 
March 25. Sec., H. S. Cuming, 234, North End Road, Kensing- 
ton. 


Exhi- 
(Photographic Section).—Opens 


Sec E. Fe Н. 


HIS list is specially compiled for THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 

GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS by Messrs. Rayner and 
Co., Registered Patent Agents, of 37, Chancery Lane, London, 
from whom all information relating to patents, designs, trade 
marks, etc., can be obtained gratuitously. 

27,059. William Barron and George Simpen, 132, Above Bar, 
Southampton. Improvements in photographic plate and 
print washing and drying machine. December 14, 1908. 

27,220. Alexander Good, 72, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, London. 
Improvements in apparatus for vignetting photographic nega- 
tives in the camera. December 15, 1908. 

27.561. Archibald James Frskine, 24, Southampton Buildings, 
London. Improvements in photography and in apparatus 
connected therewith. December 18th, 1908. 
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In A the upper part of the figure ‘‘ tells ’’ effectively against 
the distant and subdued background, but the lower part of the 
man is somewhat disturbed by the three rather strongly marked 
lines of light falling on the upper edges of the curved arms of the 


ICTORIAIL seat. It is, of course, a little unfortunate that the small and 
о о о distant figure of the woman comes quite so near the margin of 
the print, as this fact tends to draw our attention to this part of 

APT. ANALYSIS. the print, and weaken its leading effect. 


In fig. B we have four figures, all more or less at the same 


Some Notes and Comments on distance from us, and also all well held together by a common 
Readers’ Prints submitted in the interest or occupation. This is one of the fundamentals of pic- 

А torial grouping, and is a ‘ point " which our young friends 
Weekly Competition. should note carefully and keep in mind. This ‘‘ common interest ” 


By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., Е.К.Р.5. at once explains why these four people are brought together, so 
that there is a suggestion of naturalness which agreeably invites 
ERY often one learns more easily the lessons our attention. 

which any picture may teach us by con- Of course, every photographer knows quite well that 
trasting it with some other picture. 
In this way, by the force of con- 
trast, its hints are strengthened, and 
often its minor points—such as 
might easily be missed if one picture 
be examined alone—are brought out 

by the comparison. 
By way of exemplifying what I 
have just said, it may be useful to 


refer in some detail to the two little iv 
pictures accompanying these notes. 3 a 
To save repetition it will be con- T M 
: Ж, E ге”. | 2 
venient to refer to the smaller one, E co ч А жарг СВА 73 
Xe. رو‎ Ee T Ce ИНА 
viz., * The Embankment Loafer,” as PE rra EAT On ш : 
Б <¢ y Е qr y i уз a IE 
A, and the larger, viz., Ihe Orde: dp a RR 9 
^ $3 vos CM co ox “ m 
of the Bath, as B. є AR 2 
"nl The first point of difference is that bore 
in A we have simplicity as compared ES 
| with complexity in B. If we ignore 
for the moment the small figure in Ei 


the distance near the left margin of 
A, we may say that our subject is a 
one-figure composition, while in B we have four 
human figures, and also several sheep, which are 
of considerable, if secondary, interest. 


By H. R. Rill. 


we cannot attempt much in the way of arrang- 
ing or posing in a case like this; therefore we are 
thrown back upon the selection of the right, or, at 
any rate, the best obtainable, moment for making 
the exposure. Hence the very great importance of 
keenly observant attention, so that when a favourable 
grouping presents itself, we may weigh its pros and 
cons, and make the exposure in a very brief fraction 
of a second. I do not mean that the actual exposure 
has to be a thousandth part of a second, or anything 
of that kind—what I mean is that the eye must see, 
approve, and send a nerve message to the finger to 
make the exposure in a very brief interval of time. 
This rapid eye judgment can, to a very great extent, 
be cultivated, and to any readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. who are intending to make a speciality of 
hand camera work with figures I would suggest 
the frequent exercise of observing groups of people 
here, there, and everywhere, with the idea of select- 
ing the moment which would have been utilised had 
the camera been in hand. 

When several people are going through the same 
or similar operations again and again, one can 
then the more easily select the most favourable 
instant, and so be prepared for it with a kind of 
prophetic eye, as it were. So that this kind of 
eve practice forms good preliminary training. 

Returning to the sheep. washing picture we find the 


moment selected is not altogether happy, as the two 
central figures are somewhat confused one with the 
other. 


This confusion of these two figures draws our 
attention to the fact that they are also somewhat 
confused or muddled up with their background. 
This is also the case with the standing figure to our 
left, but in a less degree, so that we may profitably 


, compare again the simplicity and complexity of 
їз) Tug ORDER OF THE BATH. By Geo. Brown. figure background/ zw A and В. 
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But we must not jump over-hastily to the conclusion that this 
is wholly a question of background. If we consider the vastly 
important matter of the direction of light incident on our two 
subjects, we again see a noteworthy difference. In A the sun 
is evidently what we may call a half-front half.right-hand light- 
ing, f.e., sun is about midway between being at the right hand 
and directly facing us. So that we see considerably more of 
the shadow than the lighted side of the various objects ; whereas 
in B the sun is between the right-hand-side and back (/.e., be- 
hind the camera) positions, but more ‘‘ back " than °‘ side.’ 
Hence we see much more of the lighted than the shadow 
side. In fact, the shaded sides of the object, and the shadows 
they cast, are to a considerable extent hidden from us. 

Speaking generally, the former lighting (as in A) tends to 
give..considerable relief, and make the planes of the picture 
separate themselves, while the latter lighting (as in B) tends to 
compress or flatten the planes of the picture. Hence the two 
figures just referred to seem to be nearer their background than 
they really are. 

Now the beginner might be tempted to skip away with the 
notion that the lighting of A is the lighting to seek for always, 
but let him not forget that a lighting which gives forceful 
relief to the figure in A—a desirable feature—also gives accent 
to the two tree trunks to the right and left of the figure, and 
that they form two rather strong and ugly streaks of dark, which 
are by no means an unmitigated blessing in this instance. 

Thus, with the photographer, it is often a case of getting one 
advantage at the cost of another disadvantage, so that he has to 
learn to see not only the principal object of his picture, but also 
to consider how the other parts are going to contribute to the 
effect as а whole. 


acceptable. — Y ours, etc., 


Notebook in hand, I have just been taking a glance at 
some of the principal shops. At one always fascinating 
emporium in the Strand I caught an alluring glimpse of 
the sweetest little thing in Kodaks. It was covered in Rus- 
sian leather, and the fittings were of aluminium; the tout 
ensemble (as they so prettily put it in dear, wicked Paris) 
being altogether irresistible. Of course, the chic, wee 
camera folds into the tiniest compass: and carried with one's 
cardcase would be exceedingly becoming against an out-door 
costume in any of the now fashionable reds. 


The idea of being cinematographed laughing, sneezing, 
yawning, and so on, has penetrated into the highest circles 
within the last few weeks. The naughty men have been 
telling a story to the effect that since this fashion in por- 
traiture “caught on,” several of the leading feminine lights 
in society have ordered fresh sets of false teeth ; a jeu d'esprit 
which, we may guess, originated in one of those horrid 
bachelor clubs. 


Society, in fact, has undoubtedly set its seal on photo- 
graphy since the publication of the Queen's Gift Book. At 
the Duchess of Filma's reception оп Boxing Day I noted 
several of the new accordeon-pleated Autochrome skirts with 
Sanger-Shepherd gussets. The physical development of the 
Duchess herself was most becomingly enhanced bv the now 
fashionable red. purple, and black Ensyna bodice. At 
supper, too, pêches Melba were served in developing tanks, 
and the conservatory was most cleverly lit with Meemce 
safelights. : 


[ learn on reliable authority that a certain well-known 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR,—May I suggest that there is one feature missing from your other- 
wise singularly complete journal ? 
photographic interests of the fair sex. 
offer myself for the task; but I venture to submit a sample set of jottings of a sort 
which a perusal of the principal feminine journals leads me to surmise would be 
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In both the half-tone reproductions which are being dealt with 
as the basis for these notes, I see a good deal more harshness 
of contrast than 1 think is desirable, but this may not be so 
apparent in other prints, or it may not be the case in the 
originals, but still I fancy that I see in both instances signs 
of under-exposure of the original negatives. 

As at the present time of year the light is of low actinic 
value compared to the light of the summer months, it may not 
be out of season to remind hand camera workers that of the 
two evils it is better to use too large a stop and get adequate 
exposure than to use a smaller stop and get under-exposure. 
Witheut sufficient exposure it is not possible to get a satisfactory 
range and gradation of the half-tones. 

Space only remains for me to point out in a few words some 
of the differences which a painter of either of these pictures 
would probably have introduced. 

In A he would either omit the woman in the distance to our left, 
or have put her much nearer the tree to our left. He would 
also omit the somewhat indistinctly seen half figure in the 
road and partly hidden by the tree trunk on our right. He 
would introduce a little more variety of shade and shape in 
the two tree trunks, and also in the very dark line of kerb- 
stones. The severe straightness of this line, and also of the 
line indicating the further boundary of the road might advan- 
tageously be softened by breaking here and there. 

In B the painter would probably have very considerably 
simplified the background part by omitting several sheep, and 
by reducing the liny effect of the hurdles. Of course, he would 
have rearranged the two central figures, and, possibly, omitted 
the further one of these two entirely, and perhaps also omitted 
the one on our right, or put him in place of the bov. 


Ы 


I mean, a page devoted solelv to the 
As a mere male I cannot, of course, presume to 


1 


TOUCHSTONE. 


actress, whose roseleaf complexion has been at once the 
cynosure and despair of everybody in town, is bringing an 
action for damages against a rival who snapshotted her at 
Christmas. The precise nature of the offence has not been 
divulged, though I believe her case turns on the fact that the 
photo was taken on a new plate which is sensitive to a wider 
range of tints than the old-fashioned ones. 


Stand cameras are, needless to say, things of the past. 
None of the most exclusive people have used them since the 
introduction of the irrepressible folding hand cameras. Apart: 
from the advantage of doing away with the ancient clumsi- 
ness and weight, is it not much nicer when one is (say) 
wandering through the dim and solemn aisles of a great 
cathedral simply to take a snapshot instead of having to 
erect a clumsy and unbecoming tripod? I am sure that 
all of you will agree with me in this. The disused tripods, 
by the bye, can be put to a very pretty purpose by tving a 
few bows of ribbon upon them, and then suspending a pot 
of flowers from the centre. The effect is très comme il faut, 
as everybody will confess who tries it, and the whole device 
when completed forms a capital gift for a bazaar. 


I see that that clever and enterprising Mr. Kodak (the 
original inventor of photography). always on the look-out for 
novelties which will appeal to his aristocratic—and even 
Royal—clients, has, in addition to his Royal Bromide paper, 
put on the market а new gilt-edged plate. It is not true, 
however, that Mr. Morgan has sent a present of a complete 
set of these to the Dean of St. Paul's. 

COUNTESS CLARA. 


«d Í Finit: 
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HERE is something about 
a smile that literally de- 
fies description. Опе can 
illustrate smiles, — but 
surely thev are beyond 
writing about. It is im- 
possible to read up the 
subject beforehand, be- 
cause no one but a photo- 
graphic journalist would 
be such a fool as to 
choose smiles for a sub- 
ject. 

Books of humour, or alleged humour, contain 
nothing about smiles, although their avowed object is 
evidently to raise them. No decent encyclopedia throws 
any light upon them, but the word smiles 15 there right 
enough. It is spelt with a capital letter, and there is a 
column of profound and matter-of-fact information, but 
it is all devoted to Samuel Smiles, the worthy author 
of '" Self-Help " —no subject for smiles, surely! The 
very next article in the encyclopedia is devoted to 
smirks, or rather 
one particular 
Smirke who hap- 
pened to be an 
architect — (fancv 
an architect 
smirking!) Ob- 
viously smiles 
have to be con- 
sidered from a 
photographic 
standpoint only. 

The principal 
dispensers of 
smiles are the 
people who pro- 
duce picture post- 
cards. 

Smiles are evi- 
dentlv an asset in 
the picture post- 
card business, 
and ] cannot help 
wishing that more 
amateur photo- 
graphers would 
trv and get hold 


of sitters who 
smile, Perhaps 
one reason why 


smiles are so 
seldom seen in 
amateurs’ pictures is because the sitters know 
not going to get paid anvthing for sitting. 
Of course, people very frequently do look solemn, but 
the should never adopt the habit of looking serious 


A SMILE. 


thev are 


when they are having their photographs taken. It casts 
such a gloom over everything. 
The poor photographer gets miserable too. Не 


bungles with his camera, makes double exposures, or 
forgets to pull his dark slide, or messes up his work 
somehow. Of course, I am quite aware that the sitter 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SMILES. 


+ » By LUKE HUDDEN. £4. 


usually gets thoroughly tired out before the first ex- 
posure is made, because ninety and nine amateur photo- 
graphers out of every hundred will insist on calculating 
the exposure while the sitter waits, or spends precious 
minutes focussing and re-focussing after every move- 
ment. One cannot wonder that the smile comes off and 
stavs off after a bit, and the photograph, when it is 
taken, becomes something of the ‘‘ contemplation 
type.” 

Now the only way to get people to smile happily when 
they are being taken is to take them quickly and have 
done with it. Settle all the preliminaries beforehand. 
Know what distance you are going to focus at and stick 
to it. Settle your exposure, your background, your 
arrangement, and all that sort of thing before you ask 
vour sitter to sit (or stand) at all. 

Smiles are very apt to fade away between the last 
glance at the focussing screen and the squeezing of the 
shutter bulb—especiaMy if there is an appreciable gap 
between these two operations. Keep your eyes on the 
sitter and see if a smile cannot be conjured up somehow 

when you really are ready to record it. 


Weekly Competition. 


This diciture was awarded а brize in the 


A finder is the most delusive thing to watch smiles in. 
It is impossible to distinguish between a genuine smile 
and a broad grin. To get the proper degree of happy 


smile, you must use your own unaided vision, or employ 
a reflex camera. 
If every amateur m: ide а New Year resolution that 


thirty per cent. of his portraits and figure pictures should 
represent people who looked happy, then surely the 
autumn exhibitions would be something worth looking 


forward to. 


ow ete 
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We hear that orders and repeat orders for '' Ensyna " have 
constituted a record at Houghton's. 


J. €. S. Mummery has been asked to accept nomination for a 
third term of office as President of the R. P. S. 


Nomination papers for the officers and Council of the R. P. S. 
for 1909 were sent out to all members last week. 


The entries for the Northern Exhibition at Manchester consti- 
tute a record for that show. Over 2,000 pictures sent in. 


« Ten-minute Slide Lectures " 


are a feature of the Preston 
Camera Club's programme. 


They have proved very successful. 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland had a lecture last week 
by J. Craig Annan on ‘ Photography as a Means of Artistic 
Expression." 

After the Stratford cinematograph panic last week, the adop- 


tion of the Lumiére non-inflammable film should beco.ne general 
—if not compulsory. 


The Queen's Christmas Gift Book—''Photographs from My 
Camera "—is as popular in Denmark as in England, and is 
having great sales there. 


“ Photography on Winter Days” is the subject of the latest 
issue of Zhe Prism. A postcard to A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, E.C., will bring a copy. 


Demonstrating “ Ozobrome" at Chorley, Mr. T. Н. Greenall 
said that the best results were obtained with the acid bath at 
half the strength recommended by the makers. 


Owing to the illness of the secretary, Mr. Spencer, the annual 
meeting of Burnley Co-operative Society’s Camera Club was 
postponed from Tuesday night till January rath. 


The Camera Club for London, referred to in our last issue, is 
shaping well. Those interested should write Mr. Reginald 
Craigie, Blenheim Club, King Street, St. James’, W. 


The employés of Kodak, Ltd., at the Harrow factory, gave a 
Christmas party, and 200 of the poorest children in the Weald- 
stone district were entertained to a substantial Christmas dinner. 


The annual list of Scottish Federation judges, lecturers, and 
demonstrators has just been issued, and will prove useful to those 


societies north of the Tweed who have not yet filled up their 
winter syllabus. 


Borough of Tynemouth Photographic Society are holding their 
exhibition from February 3 to 6. Entries close January 23. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the hon. sec., Jos. К. Johnston, 
29, Drummond Terrace, North Shields. 


Comparing the modern newspaper to a photographic camera, 
the writer in the Fourth Estate says that the modern newspaper 
is a huge, sensitised film, exposed for twenty-four hours, and 
what passes before the lens is recorded there. 


Photographs at a Castle Street, Swansea, establishment are 
very cheap this Christmastide, remarks the South Wales Post, 
'* Photographs by the mile 14 for 6d.," runs one of the announce- 
ments in glass cases. Fancy 14 miles for 6d. ! 


F. M. Sutcliffe, reviewing the “ B. J.” Almanac in the Yorkshire 
Post, deplores the fact that this dainty little volume is “no 
longer like a public-house where photographers met once a year 
and told a tale." Is this due to the temperance movement in 
Wellington Street? 

The Westminster Gazette. “regrets the disappearance of the 
simple, direct methods of former times,” when the photographer 
—if any had existed—who attempted to photograph the King 
leaving church would have “had his head hacked off on the 
nearest tombstone.” 

In the course of a demonstration on the use of the enlarging 
lantern at the Nelson Photographic Society's rooms, last week, 
Mr. H. Beaumont took the lantern to pieces and explained the 
use of each part as he put the apparatus together again. This 
is the practical way. 

Mr. W. Cowperthwaite, in the course of an interesting lecture 
on * English Architecture," before the members of the Preston 
Camera Club, recently, expressed the opinion that architectural 
work was one of the most interesting and instructive of the 
specialised sections of photography. 

The Council of the Royal have decided that no medals shall 
be offered either in the pictorial or the technical sections of the 
exhibition to be held at the New Gallery in September, 1009. 
The selection committee will be appointed bv the Council to be 
elected at the annual general meeting in February next. 
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OPTICIANS AT PLAY. 


Jllusions, Panoramas, and Some Other Old Friends. 


HE meeting of the Optical Society, which took plave imme- 

diately before Christmas, was devoted to the lighter side о! 
that branch of science which the Society exists to cultivate, and 
instead of highly technical discussions on the subject of lenses, 
there were popular talks on matters that would have entertained 
a New Year's party. Dr. S. D. Chalmers, last years Traill- 
Taylor lecturer, for instance, gave an " Alice in Wonderland ' 
demonstration of optical illusions. It is really very difficult to 
realise that two portions of a straight line, one of which is ribbed 
and the other plain, are equal in length, or that a line terminat: 
ing in arrow heads pointing inwards is exactly as long as a 
similar line terminating in arrow heads pointing outwards. 

White square spaces, too, appear to be larger than neighbour- 
ing black square spaces, although measurement shows the area 
in each case to be the same. And what tricks can be played 
on an audience vhen circles or cubes are projected on the screen. 

The members of the Optical Society could not decide whether 
the cubes in a pile arranged in a particular way numbered six 
or seven. А very thick line bisected at 45 deg. bv a thin line 
makes the latter appear to lose its straightness, and it is only 
the evidence of a ruler laid across its course that convinces us 
that it emerges from the other side of the thick line at the point 
where it ought to do. And has the photographer ever made a 
picture of a man wearing an eveglass, in which the distortion 
due to the glass causes a clear.cut indentation to appear at the 
side of the eye? Or has he noticed the extraordinary effect 
obtained by photographing through the imperfect glass of a 
window ? 

An equally entertaining lecturette was given by H. S. 
Ryland, who sketched the history of the optical lantern, and, by 
showing some archaic slides, recalled his audience to other times 
when present-day refinements were undreamed of. In his 
opinion, the first magic lantern was used in Rome centuries ago 
by wizards to summon up “ ghosts," the images being projected 
on a burnished concave mirror. 

Yet another interesting object was shown at the same meeting 
in the shape of the new colour perception lamp, made bv Dr. 
Edridge Green, the well-known authority upon colour vision. 
Dr. Green assumes that persons of normal perception can distin- 
guish six different colours—red, orange, vellow, green, blue, 
and violet. A few people can perceive indigo as a separate 
colour, but such have more than normal colour perception. 
Pentachromic people have no perception of orange, except as 
a shade of red or yellow; tetrachromic lose their perception of 
blue also, the blue being absorbed in the green and violet per- 
ceptions; trichromic folk cannot see vellow, and dichromic can 
only distinguish between red and violet. 

In some cases there is a narrow patch of grey between the red 
and the violet, and this broadens into a condition of total colour- 
blindness. Dr. Green has made an instrument which, when 
lighted up, passes all the colours in turn, and various combina- 
tions of the colours behind a round opening, and in testing, 
if the eye be slightly fatigued by repeating red or green colours 
and then turning back to orange, a person deficient in colour 
vision would declare that orange was green or red. 


inning Park Exhibition. 


INNING PARK CO-OPERATIVE CAMERA CLUB is not 

an ancient institution, but under the leadership of Mr. Orr, 
its energetic secretary, it has gained more than local fame for.the 
pictorial work of its members. This season the secretary, by way 
of an experiment, sent some entries to the R.P.S., and, in spite of 
all the “rejection "? fever, he had four hung. The club has a rule 
that no photograph that has won a prize is eligible for competition ; 
this resulted in a goodly number of entries being “© not for com- 
petition.” We found six “A. P..P. N.,” a “ Midlothian," a 
“Paget,” and a “Marion ” winners all thus debarred ; but there 
was plenty of other '' good stuff.” 

The work was tastefully shown on canvas screens in the 
commodious hall which the club has at its disposal for its 
annual exhibition, the place of honour being allocated to the loan 
panel of the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle—which body, Ьу the 
way, supplied the judges, Messrs. W. С. S. Ferguson, A. Н. 
Duncan, and John Hepburn. In all, about 120 entries were made 
by the members, and the verdict of the judges was as follows :— 

Bronze plaques: Wm. Howat, Jas. B. Ferguson, William 
Urquhart, William Simpson, John Currie, Alexander Swan, Robert 
Hutcheson, Thomas Robertson, Wm. C. Stark, Peter Orr. Hon. 
mention: George Peebles, Henry Merry, Hugh Topping, John 
Bain, James W. Simpson. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS (light chocolate). 
With panchromatic flash powder and 3-times yellow-green filter 


Flower Photography by 
Flashlight. 


BY J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 


SPECIAL TO * THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


HEN the darker seasons come upon us and day- 

light is considerably nipped at both ends, the 

` business man who is fond of flower photography 

finds himself sorely handicapped. He must leave the 

breakfast-room before the sun rises sufficiently high; 

and when he reaches home after his day's engagements, 
it has dipped bevond the western horizon. 

It is, however, no longer necessarv to limit ourselves 
to daylight for this fascinating exercise. With our 
present supplies of flashlight powder, in the form of 
powdered magnesium, added to other inflammable 
materials, such as chlorate and perchlorate of potash 
and sulphide of antimony, we have ample material for 
flower photography at any time of day or night in anv 
room or spare corner. We are, in fact, absolutely in- 
dependent of daylight; and, what is of great importance 
in dealing with pictorial effect in flowers, we can direct 
the lighting of the flowers from any source we mav 
think fit. 

This is an advantage in flashlight work which has 
too often been overlooked. We may light the flowers 
from above, by a flash 2 ft. higher than the flowers, or 
from a point 3 ft. below the flower stand. It is equally 
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possible to place the light source (the flash) to the left 
or right, or to the left and right, at any altitude. It is 
also convenient at times to direct a special shaft of light 
into some dark recess of a hollow flower. We may 
give subsidiary flashes of any intensity in any position, 
and produce striking examples of light effects which 
are hardly possible with ordinary daylight arrangement. 

A flower stand is necessary. This may be a simple 
vase, the less ornate the better; it may be the narrow 
neck of a bottle, provided the neck be not visible in the 
photograph. We may use an ordinary flower-pot, 
heaped above the brim with damp earth, but no part of 
the flower-pot should be shown; or a very useful form 
of stand may be constructed in a few minutes by nailing 
together two flat pieces of wood so as. to form a right- 
angle. 

The edges of this right-angle are bored with a brad- 
awl or a red-hot poker to a depth of one to two inches, 
at varying distances, so as to accommodate individual 
flowers in or near the same vertical plane. Every 
flower photographer knows how difficult it is occasion- 
aly to bring blooms into thorough allegiance with the 
camera. This modest stand gives us every opportunity 
with little effort. 

The background should be either plain or gently 
graded from one corner, preferably one of the top 
corners. If we do not possess such a graded back- 
ground, we may use the uniform type, and make a 
graded effect when printing. If we print on slow gas- 
light papez, we can grade the lighting by holding the 


DAFFODILS. 
With panchromatic flash powder and no light filter. 
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illuminant, whether gas or magesium ribbon, 12 to 18 
inches away from any given angle of the printing 
frame; the print at that angle will, on development, 
show greatest density, and this will gradually diminish 
toward the centre of the print. The resulting photo- 
graph gives the impression of the flowers having been 
treated before a graded background. This effect 


CHRYSANTHEMUM (White!. : 
With ordinary flash powder, 20 grs., igni:ed оп right side only. No light filter. 


would, of course, be partially or entirely destroyed if we 
illuminated two angles. It is advisable, therefore, to 
select the corner which will give the most striking 
result. 

A flash stand for magnesium mixtures may be con- 
structed of simple materials. А strong pole 6 feet long 
is attached to a wooden pedestal and surmounted with 
a metal disc. The pole is fixed to the foot by angle- 
irons screwed into position. Тһе metal disc is first 
screwed to a thin board of similar size; then this board 
is fixed like the pedestal to the pole with an angle-iron. 
No firmer appliance could be desired than this. 1 have 
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used such a stand for years. Music stands are some- 
times adapted in this way. The music holder is re- 
moved, and a rod of similar diameter is inserted in the 


tube. This rod is screwed at its upper extremity 
into a wooden cap an inch thick and six inches 
square. The top of the cap is covered with 


a tin or zinc plate. If this metallic cover were not pro- 
vided, the intense heat of the flash 
flame would char the wood and 
generate unpleasant fumes. With 
the fixed stand the flowers may be 
raised or lowered at will; the music 
stand allows the rod and cap to be 
adjusted to the stationary flowers. 

Flash powder is preferable to 
magnesium powder and to mag- 
nesium ribbon. The light is more 
penetrating, and a uniformly satis- 
factory result is better ensured. 

If ordinary flash powder be used, 
a yellow-green filter will be neces- 
sary whenever spectrum colours 
have to be negotiated. The filter 
may require three to six '' times "' 


the ordinary exposure. ‘‘ Times ”’ 
must here be translated into 
quantitv. Instead of 10 grains 


used without filter, we must use 
30 to 60 grains. Asa rule, with a 
filter I find 40 grains on one side of 
the camera and 20 on the other 
gives а fair exposure. Any 
amount of control is possible, to 
produce a limitless variety of 
cffects. We may use 3o and 3 
grains respectively for strong con- 
trast, or 20 and то for clearer 
shadows. If we use 20 and 20, the 
result will be flat and uninteresting. 
It is always advisable to flash on 
both sides of the camera. 

We can now obtain at moderate 
cost . panchromatic flash powder. 
This obviates the need. of using а 
light filter, and relatively less 
powder is required for each ex- 
posure. The powder should not be 
heaped conically on the stand; lav 
It in a miniature ridge three to four 
inches long. Place a lighted taper 
in the pith-hole of a cane-stick, and 
apply the flame at arm's-length to 
the middle of the ridge. Gaslight 
тау, of course, be used in the room 
provided no jet enter the field of the 
lens. 

A reflector is a useful addendum for the flashlight 
worker. It wonderfully tempers density on the shadow 
side of the flowers, and with careful development en- 
iirely prevents any ‘‘ chalk-and-soot " appearance in 
the negative. The reflector should be of white cloth or 
paper, and may be conveniently suspended over a string 
or a small clothes-horse. 

After many experiments with various developers, I 
find pyro-soda, half the usual strength, with a few drops 
of rodinal, to be a very convenient and satisfactory re- 
agent. For flashlight work I seldom, if ever, use 
bromide of potassium in the developer. 
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—. Some Practical Hints ` 
on Composition for Beginners. 


BY JANET ALLAN. 


SPECIAL TO '" THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.’ 


IGURES in pictorial work may be said to be used for 
two purposes—to tell a story, or be purely decorative. 
But, whichever be their purpose, in no other branch of 
photography is there so much scope for personality and originality, or so 
many pits into which the ignorant or unwary worker can tumble 
headlong. 

Our responsibilities increase with our opportunities, and whether we 
wish to tell a story or betray something beautiful, our aim will be lost 
unless we conform to the simple laws of composition. 

The artist in monochrome, being minus colour, must show much skill 
in his arrangement of lines, form, and tone, for on those his picture is 
MY LADYE FAIR. built. 


People, it would seem, are born with or with- 
out an eye for composition, and then the ques- 
tion is settled, for though it is simple enough 
for anvone to study its rudiments, if only by 
analvsing well-known pictures, yet few appear 
to reallv trv to improve this qualitv in their 
work. 

How many prints do we see year by year so- 
called ** technically excellent,” vet they give us 
no sense of pleasure, because they are poorly 
composed ! 

They are either °‘ straggly," with lines run- 
ning in all directions, or ''spotty,'' with high 
lights here, there, and everywhere. 

It must first of all be remembered that the 
eve instinctively travels along lines and never 
across them, therefore they are our chief means 
of conducting the eye to the subject of the 
picture; or, in other words, to place the subject 
or point of interest on the main line (this sounds 
rather like an express!) is at once to give it 
emphasis and concentration. 

'" Form ” is also of great importance to our 
composition; the form of the figures and the 
space round them. A simple and practical 
method, which is verv helpful, is to imagine the 
subject as a silhouette, апа the background, 
etc., as white paper. А pleasing outline can 
thus be rapidly obtained, and to turn our picture 
upside down or broadside on is often to discover 
new deficiencies. | 

To half shut the еуез to obliterate details, so 
as to see only the masses, is very useful. The 
lights and shades must be well balanced, not 
lop-sided, and good gradation of tones leading 
to the '' high-lights ’’ is an axiom to be remem- 
bered. 

To think of a photograph as merely a matter 
of °° design” sometimes aids composition. 
There is a particular shape to fill, and the ques- 
tion is what general flow of form fits the shape 
the best. : 

In the little picture at the head of this article PRISCILLA. E AREA 
the figure was first posed with the hands and This picture was exhibited at the К. P. S. Калега. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR OF SUNDOWN. 
This picture was exhibited at the К. P. S. ExÀitition. See article on preceding page. 
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parasol down, but the composition was most ''un- 
happy." The figure formed a distinct pyramid, whose 
base joined the upright lines of the rectangular door- 
way, and one's eye merely travelled along the lines and 
never rested on the lady. 

At the second attempt the upright line on the left 
was ''cut"' by raising the right hand and the dress, 
which draws the line into the subject. The right arm 
and top of the door run far too parallel to be quite satis- 
factory, and had the arm been lowered a few inches the 
bottom of the skirt would also have fallen into a better 
and more flowing line. The parasol was raised to fill the 
vacant corner, to form a '' gathering line ’’ to the head, 
and it also carries out the axiom that '' round forms 
agree with square corners.” 

Angles are said to suggest action and ovals repose, 
therefore a figure taken in profile is the more restful 
pose. In '' Priscilla " the idea was to secure a °“ top- 
light °’ on the model's hair and head, and as this turn 
in a narrow staircase was the only spot available for 
such, with its cramped and awkward position for the 
camera, not enough thought was given to the compo- 
sition, which is not altogether satisfactory. 

The first care was to break the line of the banister 
(which high light should be toned down) with one hand, 
but the sitter's hands were the practical modern ones, 
and not the tapering elegancies of the ‘‘ fifties.” Тһе 


old friend in need, the scarf, was introduced to throw 
a needed shadow and give length—but see the result! 
The two scarf ends, the top of the bodice, and the rail 
The outline of the figure and the 


form a rectangle. 
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A NEW WORD WANTED. 


SIR,—In reference to Mr. Alfred Leader's enquiry as to a 
new word with which to describe a photograph which 1s the pro- 
duction of pure photography and handwork, I would suggest 
" Pictograph."— Yours, etc., FRANK HEALEY. 


Sig,—Does not ‘ pictorial photograph " exactly meet your 
correspondent's requirements? The terms '' picture " and *' pic- 
torial ” connote painting, though their literal meaning was pro- 
bably overlooked by the inventor of the expression ‘‘ pictorial 
photography." 

The justice of allowing pictorial photographs to compete for 
exhibition space with picturesque photographs is disputable, 
but it should be remembered that hanging committees are not so 
much concerned with the ethics of exhibitions as with their draw- 
ing power. бо it comes about that painting on a photographic 
basis (the most disreputable form of art) is accepted as a re- 
putable form of photography. I take it that a similar welcome 
would be extended to photography on a basis of paint, and I 
would suggest the following new method of control to my many 
pictorial friends. First paint your picture, then copy it in the 
camera, then sensitise it, and, lastly, superimpose on it a sus- 
picion of its photographic double. So shall your temperament 
be unfettered, your control unlimited, and your “ photograph " 
within the prescribed regulations of the Royal Photographic 
Society.—Yours, etc., DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sır, —In reference to the letters upon the above subject which 
have been appearing in the columns of our old friend, THE 
A. P. AND P. N., might I offer a few suggestions as one interested 
in the subject? 1 agree with the Editor in thinking it inadvisable 
to form a Society of Night Photographers, which might, appro- 
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turn of the head form a pleasing curve from opposite 
corners, but the weak point just pointed out mars 
the whole picture, and the eye cannot get away 
from it. 

In “ Old-Time Tales ’’ the form was an attempt at a 
pear-shaped composition, but here again there are faults 
to find. Turn the print upside down, and the straight 
line of the figures, on the window side, forms a very 
unpleasing angle which terminates abruptly on the 
bench. It can at once be seen here how much better 
that ‘‘ rounded form " would have ''agreed with the 
square corner,” which could easily have been formed by 
the dress. 

The dark side of the print is relieved in the original 
by a ''suspicion ’ of a dresser with rows of plates, 
which is sufficient to lead up to the heads. The book 
was raised from the lap to improve the lines of the arms 
and to throw a light on the sitter's face. 

The lines of the dress and the lines of the heads and 
scarf form the radiating lines here to lead up to the point 
of interest —the book. The high light beside the stand- 
ing girl's cheek should be toned down, as it tends to 
upset the balance of light. The composition of two 
figures is easier than one, in which all the form has to 
be got out of it alone, and it is easier to tell the story 
with less apparent posing before the camera. 

Composition is fascinating for anyone to study, and 
though, as increased knowledge in any Art, it makes one 
more particular, still our enjoyment is surely keener and 
greater if we not only know a good thing when we see 
it, but can also understand the reason why it is good. 


priately enough, be designated the Photographic Owls. No! 
Were such a society formed, I am afraid it might soon expire, 
perhaps through consumption contracted by midnight prowls 
with the camera. | | 

I would advocate the Editor's proposals to form a circulating 
portfolio club; at the same time I would suggest that all photo- 
graphic societies should have their “ n'ght sections,” and that 
the portfolio club hold an annual exhibition jointly with the 
ordinary society exhibitions, or independently. The exhibition 
centre would be changed each year, and it might be possible for 
the club to meet any expenses incurred. By this means a large 
and enthusiastic body of workers could be drawn together, and as 
each exhibition came round, a chance would probably be afforded 
for many of the members to meet. I think all classes of night 
studies should be taken into consideration, technical and pic- 
torial, the latter to include most certainly early evening effects, 
but to exclude flashlight interiors and snap-shot work against 
the sun.—Yours, etc., R. DYKES. 


A STOLEN CAMERA. 


SIR,—It may serve as a warning to readers, and I would be 
greatly obliged, if you would publish the following details of a 
camera theft. 

The camera was a Newman and Guardia High Speed Univer- 
sal (No. 1,237), Zeiss Planar lens (No. 38,011), and had been 
advertised as for sale. The thief called, saw the camera, and 
obtained the owner's visiting card, promising to call again. 
This he did, when he knew the owner to be absent. Presenting 
the card, as evidence of a message, he handed in a dummy parcel, 
and was allowed to take the camera in exchange. 

It should not be necessary to point out that a visiting card, 
supported by however plausible a story, is no evidence of an 
authentic message in such a case.— Yours, etc., 

І Т. Е. CONNOLLY, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
, FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Federation v. Affiliation. —It is no uncommon thing for 
** Federation ?! to be confused with the term °“ Affiliation," and 
perhaps it would be well to define the difference, as the two 
terms are frequently looked upon as meaning one and the same 
thing. With an '' Affiliation " there must be a parent society, 
and no matter how many societies join the affiliation of that 
Parent society, it will always stand as a separate institution 
shepherding a flock. “ Federation " has this difference, that 
every society who becomes attached is an integral part of the 
whole federation, and every member of each society are asso- 
ciates on an equal plane, and no special benefits can accrue to 
any one society or individual member; nor does any society 
seek or receive the crumbs which fall from the table of the 
richer society. All have an equal standing and voice in the 
management, in ratio to the strength of their membership. 


Conference of Federation Secretaries.—The Federation secre- 
taries have met at Sheffeld (Yorks) for the first time in con- 
ference, and it may be regarded as the forerunner of a closer 
bonding of the Unions, and, perhaps, a realisation of the hope 
for a federation of photographic unions. Congratulations 
are to be offered to Ezra Clough (Yorkshire Photographic 
Union) Mr. Tansley (Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union), and Lewis Lloyd (Midland Photographic Federation) 
for the inauguration of this progressive step. At present the 
federation idea has reached no further than the Midlands in a 
southerly direction, whilst the West of England is also totally 
unprovided for. The question may be asked, Why? and the 
answer is simple. ‘‘ It is because the benefits of federation are 
not properly understood in the South and West." 


A Federation Campaign.—The conference of secretaries dis- 
cussed the point at considerable length, and resolved upon 
action, which, briefly, is to start immediately an aggressive 
campaign to propagate and organise unions in those parts of the 
country where they do not at present exist. Of course, it may 
be suggested that societies located where there are no un‘ons 
flourish and are successful, and that may be quite true, but it is 
asserted that societies will provide a greater diversity of subject 
and interest, if federated with a group of societies, who each 
contribute their quota to a list of lecturers who will find plea- 
Sure in visiting societies in turn, for no other pecuniary con- 
sideration than their out-of-pocket expenses, and consequently 
these ''successful " societies will be even more successful under 
conditions of federation. 


The Oil-Process at Hull.—'The Honorary Recorder of the Hull 
Photographic Society pays C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., a very high 
compliment by stating the lecture and demonstration of oil. 
printing he recently gave was the most successful demonstration 
ever given before the members of that society. Liverpool has, 
perhaps, done more than any other city to promote and foster 
the oil process, consequently it was fitting that one of Liverpool’s 
leading exponents should go to Yorkshire and stir up interest in 
this the coming process. Ап able exponent of the carbon pro- 
cess, who has applied many years of his life to pictorial photo- 
graphy. and incidentally to exhibitions, and who has just seen 
his first demonstration of oil, prophesied to the writer that it 
would save exhibitions from entering upon the mediocre. Mr. 
Inston used Illingworth's 125 Double Transfer paper, one inch 
all the way round larger than the negative, safe-edged. He 
sensitised with a solution of bichromate, made up 1 oz. to ro 
oz. of water. For eight whole.plate prints he uses 1 oz. of the 
stock to 14 oz. of methylated spirits. He recommended No. 1, 
6, and 14 size brushes, but for himself improvised them by using 
three or four folds old flannel folded over a piece of glass two 
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inches wide, and held tight by indiarubber bands. When sen- 
sitised and dry the paper 15 printed very similarly to platinotype, 
and then washed until the yellow disappears. When dry, it can be 
pigmented any time, but first must be soaked and kept moist, 
with superfluous wet taken off. The ink is of the lithographic 
type, about the size of a , well spread on an old negative. 
In taking up the ink with the brush Mr. Inston first tried it on 
a piece of opal, and then commenced with the shadows, gradu- 
ally working the whole of the image up with a light dancing 
motion, holding the brush at the top. 


The Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—The awards in the 
fifth print competition are as follows :—Plaques: Mrs. Edward 
Peake (Norwich P. S.), ** The Spell; ’? W. Pringle (N. Middle- 
sex Р. S.), “ Osteno; ° P. Bale Rider (S. London P. S.), © Study 
of a Head." ist certificate, North Middlesex Photographic 
Society; 2nd certificate, Norwich and District Photographic 
Society; 3rd certificate, Woodford Photographic Society. The 
prize prints and forty-four others selected by the judges are to 
be circulated among the societies. 


The annual exhibition of the Bedford Camera Club will be 
held in the Town Hall, Bedford, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 27 and 28, 1909. Entries close January 15, 1909. The 
judge will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entry forms are now 
ready, and can be obtained from the hon. exhibition secretary, 
K. Gammell, 21, St. Peter's, Bedford. 


Taming Squirrels at Sheffield.—It is rumoured that much 
energy is being displayed by the members of Sheffield Photo- 
graphic society in taming squirrels, and that the market price of 
nuts has gone up considerably in consequence. The reason is 
obvious, for has not the Rev. Bernard Butler, of Chesterfield, 
made a special journey to Sheffield to tell them how to do it, and 
not only how to tame squirrels but also garden birds? The 
reverend gentleman seems to charm all who come in contact 
with him, birds and squirrels included. He described how snow 
and hunger are useful allies, and on winning their confidence, 
birds would eat from and perch on the hand. It was an in- 
teresting subject, excellently delivered, and amongst the numer- 
ous lantern pictures, a number depicted the lecturer at his work, 
and the birds feeding from his hand. 


W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., at the Cleveland Camera Club.—W. F. 
Slater has been paying another visit to Yorkshire, and, 
lecturing before the Cleveland Camera Club on the merits 
of Velox paper (it has no demerits, according to Mr. Slater), 
referred to the suitability of the two grades of this gaslight 
paper for any class of negative, from a mere ‘ ghost " to the 
most contrasty, but stated that the result depended upon the 
discretion of the user in choosing the most suitable grade for the 
negative to be printed from. For exposure he recommended 
magnesium ribbon, as it is always uniform and can be accurately 
measured in duration and intensity. Mr. Slater said potash-bro- 
mide was not sufficiently appreciated by the average amateur, 
and that by judicious 
use of this chemical 
good velvety blacks 
could always be 
obtained with Velox. 


The Glasgow and 


West of Scotland 
Amateur Photo- 
graphic Associa- 


tion's annual exhi. 
bition, with J. Craig 
Annan and К. M. С. 
Coventry, A.R.S.A., 
as judges, promises 
to be very successful. 
There are three open 
classes апа eight 
members’ classes. |]. 
M'Kissack, of 68, 
West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, is the hon. 
sec., and entry forms, 
etc., can be obtained 
from him. The 
accompanying  illus- 
tration is a repro- 
duction of the 
plaque offered. 


A number of 
Society Items are 
held over. They will 
appear next week. 


The Gla gov and West of Scotia td Piague. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW 


Conducted by 


Whether ordinary gum-bichromate methods in which 
there is no transfer are capable of yielding a theoreti- 
cally complete or perfect scale of gradations is a matter 
regarding which there was much controversy some 
years ago. This much, however, appears certain: the 
ordinary worker with gum bichromate does not obtain 
a full scale of tone gradations, and hitherto the process 
has been mainly, or entirely, used for subjects in which 
an extensive or full scale of gradations is not 
essential. 

In the Photographische Rundschau (No. 22 of 1908, 
р. 271), Herr Egon Meier discusses the imperfections 
of the ordinary gum-bichromate process at considerable 
length, and he insists on the importance of so modifying 
the gum bichromate as to fit it for all negatives and to 
ensure a complete scale of gradations, when a full scale 
is desirable. 

A transfer method which, according to Herr Meier. 
gives good results is the process of Styrer. An even 
and rather thick layer of the gum-bichromate mixture 
is spread on a plate of ground glass, and when dry the 
sensitive stratum is varnished with thin negative varnish. 
The varnish being dry, the varnished sensitive stratum 
is exposed under a laterally reversed negative, or a film 
negative may be used if the plain side of the negative 
is in contact with the sensitive layer. 

The paper to which the exposed film is to be trans- 
ferred for development is floated on a warm solution of 
gelatine (one part of gelatine to eight or nine of water), 
and the gelatinised paper is laid down in contact with 
the exposed surface, after which contact is established 
by means of a squeegee. When the paper is dry, the 
plate, paper side downwards, is placed in a dish of cold 
water, and after a short time the paper can be stripped 
off, the plate being still in the water, but now with the 
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paper side upwards. After stripping, the image is de- 
veloped in cold water quite in the ordinary manner. 
It may be remarked that the layer of pigmented and 
bichromated gelatine spread on the ground-glass plate 
in the first instance should be so thick as to appear quite 
opaque, otherwise there may be a failure to separate in 
the cold water. Further, the layer of varnish must be 
extremely thin : its function being to prevent immediate 
softening of the gum when the gelatinised paper is laid 
in position; but it must not be so thick as to prevent 
the cold water slowly penetrating to the layer of bi- 
chromated gum. Ordinary negative varnısh diluted with 
twice its volume of alcohol will serve, or a solution of 
one part of sandarac in fourteen to eighteen parts of 
alcohol may be used. 

Those who care to thoroughly master the somewhat 
complex technics of the above-described method may 
produce faultless prints, or in other words they may 
fully control the gradations; but Herr Meier has en- 
deavoured to devise easier methods, which give a full 
scale of gradations. Exposure through the back of the 
paper support—this paper having been made translucent 
by means of petroleum or some similar fluid—he dis- 
misses as by no means ideal, but of the following 
method he appears to have more hope :—An ordinary- 
sized or gelatinised paper is soaked in, or coated with, 
a saturated solution of potassium bichromate, and when 
dry the surface is varnished with an extremely thin 
caoutchouc solution, this being prepared by diluting the 
commercial pasty solution with fifty times its volume 
of benzine. The object of this coating of indiarubber is 
to prevent the too rapid diffusion of the bichromate into 
the pigmented gum, which is now evenly painted on the 
indiarubber surface. Subsequent stages are as in the 
ordinary gum-bichromate process. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC IDEA APPLIED TO WIR.E- 
LESS TELEGRAPHYY. 

Locating a solid body, or the various portions of a solid body, 
by viewing from two stations, is the essential feature of stereo- 
scopic vision, and involves the principle so well illustrated by 
the stereoscope; and, although experience enables us to judge 
distances intuitively by vision with the two eyes, it must not be 
forgotten that stereoscopic photography on the one hand, and 
mere stereoscop!c inspection or viewing on the other hand, have 
been applied to the exact measurement of distances, and to the 
precise location of distant objects. In illustration, we may refer 
to the Nephograph, a short description of which is to be found 
on page 473 of the eighth edition of ‘‘ The Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy,” and also to the range finder and recorder of Grousillier, 
details of which are given in The Amateur Photographer of 
November 2, 1900, page 346, and October 23, 1902, page 325. А 
stereoscopic photograph that shows distances accurately scaled, 
when viewed by means of an ordinary stereoscope, is reproduced 
in Nature of October 18, 1900. The applicat'on of the stereo- 
«opic principle to the locating of any ship from which a wireless 
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message is being sent is referred to in the current newspapers 
as having been elaborated by the Marconi Company. Receiving 
wires are arranged radially, like the spokes of a wheel, and 
then any message will be most pronouncedly received by those 
wires pointing from the source of the message, and by using 
two apparatus of this kind, the data are obtained for locating 
the source of the message. 
ELIMINATING GRAIN OR TEXTURE. 

A correspondent of Process Work points out that when a print 


shows a pronounced texture, and a copy is to be made, 

is often an advantage to uniformly smear the surface of the 
print with vaseline, but this method is only available when the 
surface is of such a nature that the vaseline does not penetrate. 


A method involving the same principle has long been in use by 
those who copy oil paintings, glycerine being rubbed on, with 
the object of partially filling depressions. Old photographers 
will remember a law-suit resulting from this custom having been 
acted on in making a copy Of a well-known painting ; but in- 
advertently the photographer used glycerine in which silver- 
nitrate had been dissolved. / ^ 
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4^ | TROUBLES. 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that 

reach us from beginners. These are selected for their general or topical 
interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other beginners. In this way we 
hope to be of assistance not only to our correspondents, but to a considerable number 
of other readers. Beginners who desire queries dealt with on this page should state 
thei difficulties briefly and clearly, asking not more than one question at a time. 
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Query.—I want to copy some small prints, but I cannot get the 
picture large enough on the focussing screen. I am told a wide- 
angle lens is needed. Is this so? T. A. Wesson (Leeds). 


Reply.—Your difficulty arises because the extension 
of your camera is insufficient in proportion to the focal 
length of your lens. Presumably vou want to make the 
negative the same size as the original. That being so, 
the camera must be racked out to double the extension 
required for open landscape work, or, to be rather more 
accurate, the distance from the ground glass to the 
optical centre of the lens will need to be just double the 
focal length of the lens. 

The optical centre of the lens, in the case of most of 
the doublet lenses, is situated close to the diaphragm. 
Your difficulty, then, is sinyply that the available exten- 
sion of the camera is not double, or, better still, a trifle 
more than double, the focal length of the lens being 
used. The camera is no doubt a half-plate, and the 
focal length of the lens probably about 8 inches. As 
the camera will evidently not extend to t6 or 17 inches, 
you must employ a shorter focal length lens. 

The wide-angle lens is suggested bv your friend be- 
cause, if for a half-plate, its focal length will be less 
than the 8 inches, probably about 44 or 5 inches, and 
this doubled will give 9 or 10 inches. Your camera is 
sure to have as much extension as this if it is of the 
bellows form, and you may roughly adjust the exten- 
sion to this before commencing actual focussing. 

lt will save some trouble in adjustment also if you 
remember that the distance from the lens to the original 
will be the same as the distance from the lens to the 
ground-glass screen. Thus, if the wide-angle lens is 
5 inches in focal length, and it is of the rectilinear or 
symmetrical type, or a symmetrical anastigmat, of 
course you will have ro inches from the original to the 
stop of the lens and то inches from the stop to the 
ground glass. lf these distances are carefully measured, 
you will бпа the image the right size and practically in 
focus, only fine focussing being required. 

You may perhaps find that the focal length actually 
marked on the lens mount is not its exact focal length, 
and this will probably introduce an error, slight, but 
sufficient to prevent the obtaining of a quite sharp image 
bv measurement alone. If vou frequently wish to do 
'" same size" copying, there is no reason why you 
should not, after having very carefullv focussed and ad- 
justed the extension until the image is identical in size 
with the original, make a mark on the moving portion 
of the camera, so that the correct extension for that 
particular lens can always be obtained in a moment. 
Then, in order to get the image on the ground glass 
quite sharp and the right size, all vou will need to do 
will be to slide the camera forward along the board or 
table. 


It is worth noting that this is a fairly easy and accu- 
rate way of measuring the focal length of any lens. If 
the image on the ground glass is accurately adjusted to 
the same size as the original, and the distance from the 
ground glass to the surface of the original is carefully 
measured and then divided by four, the focal length of 
the lens will be obtained. 


Query.—I have an anastigmat by a first-class maker. It has 
small bubbles in the glass. Should these be present, and will they 
affect the working of the lens. Would their presence make it 
difficult to sell the lens should I want to do so? 

F. J. (Glasgow). 

Reply.—Almost all the best modern lenses are con- 
structed of the world-famed Jena glasses. After several 
vears of experimental work, the firm of Schott and 
Genossen succeeded in producing glasses with the re- 
quisite optical properties by adding to the glass certain 
mineral substances. 

On stirring the molten glass, air-bubbles are produced, 
and these graduallv come to the surface, the larger ones 
fairly quickly and the small ones very slowly. Turn 
upside down a bottle of thick oil, or glycerine, or honey, 
and notice how slowly the bubbles of air rise through the 
viscous substance. In the earlier flint and crown glass, 
of which the rapid rectilinear lens is usually constructed, 
there was no disadvantage in leaving the molten glass 
in the pot until all the bubbles had escaped. Too long 
a time in the pot at a high temperature, however, 
destroys the special qualities of the modern glasses, and 
so time is only allowed for the larger bubbles to rise 
and escape. It is thus impossible to avoid the presence, 
to a greater or less extent, of these bubbles in lenses 
constructed of these special kinds of glass. 

These bubbles have no effect whatever on the practical 
working of the lens. They only stop an infinitesimal 
amount of light, probably in the worst cases not more 
than a thousandth part of the light reaching the lens. 
You will have no difficulty in selling the lens on account 
of such bubbles, at all events if you are dealing with 
anyone who knows anything about lenses of modern con- 
struction; in fact, they would be expected in lenses bv 
most of the first-rate makers, and are indeed almost a 
hall mark. 


Query.— What does the expression ‘ pictorial focus " mean? 
I do not understand the term, for some fine pictures are quite 
sharp, while others, just as good, are not sharp anywhere. 

ARTHUR Parsons (Aberdeen). 

Reply.—‘‘ Pictorial focus ” is an expression which is 
not very commonly used in connection with photography 
and has very little to do with focussing in the erdinarv 
sense of the word. The word ''focus"' is used in 
various ways, as, for example, ‘‘ Focus your attention 
on the movement of my left hand," a conjurer might 
say to his audience. 
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By this he would, of course, mean concentrate your 
attention. Now the aim of a picture is usually to call 
the attention of the beholder to some beauty or quaint- 
ness which the eye of the artist discovered, and which 
is set down for others to see in the same way. The 
beauty may be one of form, or line, or of delicate grada- 
tion of tone; but, whatever it is, it should be indicated 
in such a way that no mistake can be made. А fine line 
should call attention to itself, so to speak, and it should 
never be necessary for the producer of the picture to ex- 
plain verbally, ‘‘ That is the line which I admired and 
set down for your admiration." 

This concentration of interest or silent, yet forcible, 
directing of the beholder's eye to the point the artist re- 
gards as the motif of his picture may be obtained in 
various ways. The greatest contrast may be placed at 
that point, or several lines in the picture may lead the 
eye to it, or it may be the part of the picture which is 
the sharpest and most clearly defined, the rest being 
more or less softened and diffused in definition. So 
that though the °“ pictorial focus ’’ may be obtained by 
selective focussing, the term is in reality quite uncon- 
nected with focussing on the ground glass. An artist 
drawing in pencil or water-colour could obtain his pic- 
torial focus, and would be quite likely to make use of the 
term. 
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Query.—I have just bought a lens working at F/6. Е/5.6 is 
the stop requiring half the exposure of F/8. What calculation 
should I make for F/6? С. BEALE (Bridgwater). 


Reply.—The exposure varies inversely as the square 
of the aperture. Thus, if at F/8 the exposure is 64, 
that is 8 squared, then at F/5'65 it will be 319, that is, 
565 squared, or practically 32, which is half of 64. 
The exposure at I"/6 will be 6 squared, or 36, which is 
a trifle longer than 32. There are few occasions on 
which such accuracy in exposure is necessary, and F/6 
or F/63 is usually regarded as requiring double the 
exposure for F/4 and half the exposure for F/8. . 

The latitude of all the plates on the market, includ- 
ing the most rapid, is so great that the difference be- 
tween 32 and 36—one really of about 12%—is negligible, 
and it is probable that other errors in calculation, etc., 
are quite as great. By the law of averages, these errors 
usually balance each other. | 


In Tue A. P. AND P. N. Exposure Table (see below) a 
list of some of the principal makes of plates on the 
market is given. In this list the various plates аге 
arranged in groups of approximately the same speed. 
Yet the latitude of the modern plate is such that, 
although one plate may in reality be slightly faster or 
slower than another in the same group, the grouping 
is sufficiently accurate to secure perfect negatives. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //1 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5`6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... ... ... | 1/15 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sen- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow scenes 
with no heavy foreground ... ... ... ... ... 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well-lighted street scenes ds 1/2 ээ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
picture. Figure subjects in streets... ... ... 1 و9‎ 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... ... .. ... | З و9‎ 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 


1/8 
1/8 - 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Er ары VIN Кары 
1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. 1/60 вес. | 1/75 вес. 
1112 „ | 1/25 ,, | 1/80 „ | 1/40 , 
4/4 ,„ |1140 „ | 1/12 „ | 1/15 ,, 
1/3 99 1/6 99 1/8 99 1/10 99 
3/4 99 1/3 99 1/4 99 1/5 99 
2 д, 1 » 3/4 э 1/2 9 
6 „ | 4 » | 8 z 2 " 


ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 8 „э 


Аз a further guide we append a list of some af the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Rocket. 
Red 


УУ Seal. 

CApETT. Royal Standard Ex.R. 
Grm, Salon. 

» Portrait. 
IuroRkD, Monarch. 

2s enith. 

Inpurtat., Flashlight. 

j hochrome S.S. 
Lumiere, Sigma. 
MARION, рш» 

Р.5. 


ee 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
WARWICK, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, m 
Wraatren, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 

б Ortho. 
CADETT, Special Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 

ILFORD, Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, [nstantaneous, 


vs so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
эз rtho B. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 


WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 

d Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 

^ Flat Film. 
Емѕісм, Film. 
Eastman, Rapid. 
Epwarpbs, Inst. Iso. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 

» Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
$5 Sovereign. 
.F. 
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Корак, N.C. Film. 
» Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 


LusttERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
ViDpEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Pathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
^» . Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 
- Medium Ortho. 
П.вово, Empress: 
3j Rapid sochřom. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


MARION, Portrait. 

РА Landscape. 
PacET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 

EpwARDs, Medium. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 

T POIDS 
MPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
MAWSON, Castle. 

PAGET, 55: 

RAJAR, Ordi А 

WARWICK, Ordinary 

WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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THE WEEKLY 


HE A. P. AND P. N. Weekly Competitions are for the 

benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, con- 
sisting of half-a-guinea’s worth of materials or apparatus, obtain- 
able from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second 
prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered 
every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, 
size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, 
a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best 
mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care 
in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this 
prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any 
photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from апу regular adver- 
tiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is 
above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, 
given every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, 
and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the 
awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes 
must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered 
independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these com- 
petitions will be final. 

р qf 

Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Henry 
Warner, 80, Netherwood Road, West Kensington Park, W. (Title 
of print, °° Birches.") Technical data: Edwards S.S. iso.; 
5 secs. ; four-times screen; К.К. lens; June, afternoon; pyro-soda 
developer ; bromide enlargement from quarter-plate. 

The Second Prize to Dr. P. R. Humphry, 8, St. John's Street. 
Chichester. (Title of print, “ When Morning Dawns.” 
Technical data: Marion iso. plate; Aldis, F/6; Wellington 
bromide; rodinal developer. 

An Extra Prize to Jas. McKissack, 68, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “ Old Whitby Town.") Technical 
data: Imperial ortho. plate; Zeiss-Proctor single combination, 
F/12.6; noon, August; negative developed with ortol; enlarged 
on Royal bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to E. G. Howells, 62, St. Rollox Street, 
Hebburn-on-Tyne. (Title of print, ‘‘ A Portrait Study.") 
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Technical data: Taken in ordinary room; 15 secs.; F/8; noon; 
pyro-ammonia ; Rotograph bromide. 

The Beginners! Prize to Geo. H. Waugh, Front Street, Annits- 
ford, Dudley Colliery. (Title of print, * Autumn Woodland 
Mist.") Tetchnical data: Barnet ortho. plate; 3 minutes; Fit; 
7 a.m., October ; developed metol; bromide sepia toned. 
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Hon. Mention. 

S. H. Hansford, Teddington; Hy. Marle, Bristol; E. Clay- 
pole, Kettering; A. Leader, Bristol; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; A. 
Bishop, Motherwell; К. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; L. A. Loades, 
Morpeth; Miss E. L. Willis, Norwich; Jas. Spencer, Burnley ; 
Н. 1. Stansfield, Colne: G. A. Jones, Cowes. 


Cless I. 

F. C. Boyes, Ilford (4; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington ; Thos 
Robertson, Glasgow; К. K. Holmes, Dollar, N.B.; A. D. 
Robertson, Swanley Junction; F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; L. Nat- 
trass, Stockton-on-Tees; John Reid, West Calder; J. Н. 
Saunders, Leeds; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; B. B. Mew- 
burn, Sunderland; W. L. Knight, Worthing; R. McKenzie, 
Hartwood; D. Lumgair, Selkirk, N.B.; E. F. H. Crouch, 
Worthing ; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton ; Miss Edith Farrer, 
Scarborough ; А. J. Rixom, Loughborough ; Miss M. F. Hawker, 
Plymouth ; Wm. Simpson, Govan; J. К. Moult, York; К. B. 
Moore, Inverness; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; W. Salter, Ilford ; 
S. Isherwood, Bolton. 


Cless II. 

E. Morales, Carshalton; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; J. Dodd, Man- 
chester; Mrs. P. Unsworth, Grange-over-Sands; S. E. Kelf, 
Reading; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury (2); A. G. Raymond, 
Neath; Miss Wray, Settle: F. W. Peasson, Middlesbrough ; J. 
Pilkington, Brooklands. 

Class 111. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and 1I. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

J. H. Ellis, Plymouth; К. Nozaki, Richmond; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland: Rev. W. S. Peebles, Annan, N.B.; T. 
Gilson, Nelson; A. A. Sandford, Stoke-on-Trent; S. Zeiteles, 
Bohemia ; J. Dodd, Manchester ; Miss M. Willson, Alford ; Miss 
Pennethorne, Balcombe; P. J. Murray, London, W.C.; C. S. 
Smith, East Dulwich; Chas. Southgate, St. Albans; Geo. Н. 
Waugh, Dudley Colliery; €. A. Bramley, Charing Cross. 
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Cash for Photographs of Animals.—Messrs. Buchanan and Co. 
(of “ Black and White ” whisky fame), whose full-page pic- 
torial advertisement appeared in our last issue, inform us that 
they are open to purchase for reproduction prints of likely sub- 
jects, such as dogs, horses, cattle. These they wish to utilise for 
advertising purposes. All photographs, together with prices 
asked for same, should be sent to the firm's head offices, 26, 
Holborn, London, E.C. 

At the Bolton Amateur Photographic Society last week an in- 
teresting collection of prize slides and apparatus belonging to 
the Thornton-Pickard Company were on view. Mr. Hesketh, the 
firm’s representative, was in charge of the same. During the 
evening a series of slides by the Misses Tomlinson, made at the 
request of the firm, and representing the nursery rhymes of this 
country, were shown, the slides, in addition to depicting the 
stories in a faithful manner, being of first-class quality. Other 
successful prize slides in the recent competition organised by this 
firm were also shown, the lecturer also giving numerous hints 
on photography generally. 

For the weekly meeting of the Slough Photographic Society 
the Committee secured the Public Hall for the musical lantern 
lecture by Houghton Townley, on ‘‘ The History and Mystery 
of Burnham Beeches.” The lecturer, who has resided for the 
last three years in the heart of the Beeches, and has made a 
special study of them, traced the history of these noble old trees 
fcr about 1,000 vears, touching on the charcoal burners, 
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Sheridan’s honeymoon in the Beeches, Hardicanute's Moat, The 
Roman camp, Jenny Lind, and Mendelssohn, who composed some 
of his most noted music in the Beeches. Mr. Townley showed 
about 200 of his very fine slides, including those which gained 
the medal at Windsor Exhibition last year. Mrs. Wyatt-Smith, 
the well-known pianist (wife of one of the members), played 
several of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Songs without Words " and other 
suitable pieces during the evening. An audience of about 400 
thoroughly enjoyed a very interesting lecture, good slides, and 
a rich musical treat. 


Southampton Camera Club.—C. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S., gave a 
demonstration on the bromoil printing process before this society 
last week. This process has been adopted by many of the lead- 
ing workers in the photographic world, owing to the simplicity 
in manipulation, and the great latitude given for any necessary 
modification in the resultant print, which can be obtained without 
any laborious retouching on the negative before printing. Mr. 
Hewitt recommended that a good bromide print, developed with 
amidol, should first be obtained. The print is then bleached, and 
immersed in an acid bath, and then a fixative bath. The print 
is next placed on a saturated pad of blotting paper, and a pig- 
ment of suitable colour is applied with a brush. The lecturer 
made two excellent prints, and demonstrated several methods of 
applying the colour. He recommended the use of smooth bro- 
mide paper for the first experiments, and then paper of various 
grades should be tried until a suitable kind be obtained. 
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“Query” ог “Criticism” on the outside. 


Enlarging Query. 
I have a 6} in. condenser, and wish to 
enlarge from 5 by 4 to 15 by 12. What 
distance should the condenser be from the 
illuminant, and from the negative, and 
from the lens? ADAM (City Road). 


You do not give us sufficient data for us to 
answer definitely. We are in doubt as to 
whether the 6} inches is the focal length or the 
diameter of the condenser, and you say 
nothing about the focal length of the lens you are using 
for the projection of the image. You propose to enlarge 


5 to 15 inches, z.e., three diameters. Supposing your 
projecting lens has a focal length of 7 inches, then 
this lens must be four-thirds of 7, 7.e., 94 inches, from 


the negative, and three times this distance from the enlarging 
easel or paper, viz., 28 inches. Next, by way of example, let us 
suppose your condenser has a focal length of 5 inches. Then one 
of its conjugates is the distance between the negative and project- 
ing lens, viz., 9% inches, and the other conjugate is the distance 
between the illuminant and condenser. This you can find by 
multiplying 9% by focal length of condenser, s, and dividing by 
their difference, viz., 101$, or, say, 1034 inches. You must 
understand that we have taken the assumed focal lengths of 7 and 5 
merely by way of example, just to show how the two lenses depend 
on each other. But, in practice, the procedure is as follows : — 
Put the negative close up to the condenser and then get a fairly 
sharp picture on the easel of the size required. Next remove the 
negative and adjust the position of illuminant so as to get the 
brightest and most even illumination on the easel. Then replace 
the negative and make any slight readjustment of the focus of pro- 
jection lens, if such be necessary. It is misleading to attempt to 
judge the evenness of illumination when a negative is in the 
apparatus. But to do so is a very common mistake which accounts 
for many failures as regards illumination—or rather the unevenness 
of illumination—7.e., dark centres, feeble corners, etc. 


Sensitive Side of Bromide Paper, etc. 


(1) Can you please tell me know to ascertain the sensitive side 
of bromide paper? (2) How long will amidol keep when 
mixed? (3) When making multiple mounts should each paper 
be pasted all over? G. P. (Balcombe). 


(1) (a) If the sheet be laid on a clean and dry piece of blotting 
paper it will tend to curl with the sensitive side inwards. (2) 
Moisten the tip of finger and thumb (by touching the lips), and 
firmly grip one corner of the paper, and hold it thus for то or 
15 seconds, then slowly separate finger and thumb, when the sensi- 
tive side will be found to stick either to the finger or the thumb. 
(c) If at a little distance from the dark-room lamp the reflection 
of the lamp be caught on the paper, you will notice that the coated 
side is the smoother side. (2) Not more than a week. (3) No, only 
attach one edge, or, if vou prefer it, two adjacent corners of each 
paper to the next below it. 


Lettering Negatives. 


Will you please inform me how to letter negatives to print 
white, etc? A. Е. М. (Shrewton). 


This is most easily done by the use of rubber letters charged with 
opaque ink. We fancy that Messrs. Butcher, among others, put up 
an outfit for this purpose, which doubtless you could obtain through 
your local dealer. You can also do the lettering for yourself with 
soft quill pen and opaque ink. First draw the letters (with 
ordinary ink) on thin tissue paper, turn this over so as to get the 
letters reversed, and then copy these reversed letters on to the 
film of the negative. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THe AMATEUR PucrOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Lens Queries. 


(1) What is the best lens for taking photos 
in confined positions? 1 want one with 
large aperture, say F/6, as I often take 
portraits in ordinary rooms where the sitter 
has to come as close to the window as pos- 
sible. (2) Do the terms long and short 
focus have any connection with the distance the sitter must be 
from the camera? W. W. (Glasgow). 


Let us warn you at the outset that if you place your sitter too 
close to the window you will very likely get much too strong light 
and shade contrast in your portrait negatives, unless you take care- 
ful precautions as regards reflectors and diffusing screen. Bv 
"photo" we presume you mean portrait negative, and by 
"ordinary room" we also presume you mean that the room is 
small rather than large. Let us suppose you are limited to 15 feet 
between camera and sitter, and wish to photograph a 6 feet tall 
person to occupy 3 inches on your quarter-plate. "This is a reduc- 
tion in size of 1-24th. Therefore, the distance of lens to plate 
would be 1-24th of distance betwen lens and figure, i.e., 15 ft., 
1.€., 712 inches. Again, suppose you wish to photograph a 9 inch 
head, so as to occupy 1 inch on your plate, and the camera is 
4 feet from sitter. The scale of reduction is 1-gth, so that the lens 
will be 1-9th of 4 feet from the plate, 2.е., 5:14 inches. But suppose 
we put our camera 3 feet from the sitter for a 1 inch head, the 
distance between the lens and plate will be 1-9th of 3 feet, i.e., 
4 inches. The lens to plate and lens to object are called conjugate 
distances. Thus, 48 inches and 514 are conjugates in the first 
instance, while 36 and 4 are coniugates in the second case. Now, to 
find the ‘‘ focus," z.e. “focal length” of a lens, we simply have 
to multiply the two conjugates together and divide this by their 
sum. Taking the second instance, viz., 36 and 4. Multiplying, we 
get 144, then dividing this by 36 plus 4, i.e., 40, we get 3 44, o: 
3-6, as the focus, or focal length, of lens required in that case. In 
the former instance the congugates are 48 and 514, which work out 
to about 434 inches. Or, to put matters in other words, the shorter 
the focal length the nearer we can go to the object to get the same 
size of image. But, on the other hand, you must bear in mind 
that the nearer you are to your sitter the worse the portrait will be 
by reason of increased distortion or exaggerated perspective effect. 


Shutter Speeds. 


Can you tell me at what speed a diaphragm shutter should 
work so as to be equivalent to a focal-plane shutter working 
at 1-25th, 1-soth, and 1-1ooth sec.? 

J. E. B. (Letchworth). 


The equivalent effective exposures of diaphragm  shutters 
varies with different kinds of shutters, and also depends on what 
stop is used, so that it is not possible to equalise the two classes 
of shutters. Nevertheless, for most practical purposes, and us'ng 
large lens apertures, you may generally and roughly reckon 
that the focal-plane exposure of one unit of time is equivalent 
to one and a half units of time with a '' between-lens " shutter. 
Thus 1-1ooth sec. with focal-plane is equal to 1j times this, say 
1-7oth, with between-lens shutter. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
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photography of snow, 
appearing in the last three issues of this paper, were not 
only opportune, but have been greatly appreciated by 
a number of readers. The sudden downfall of snow 
that has enveloped London and most of the country at 
the beginning of January should impress on everv 
amateur (who wishes.to take advantage of the pictorial 
possibilities of a snowfall) the necessity for having his 
camera and plates always in readiness. 
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Manv of our readers were probably very surprised 
when they discovered the view from their bedroom win- 
dows was covered with a white mantle that had fallen 
during the night, and so altered the entire aspect of the 
street or surroundings that a desire immediately 
arose to sally forth and make the most of the oppor- 
tunity presented. But the apparatus, plates, and so 
forth were not in readiness and the opportunity was lost. 
The daintiness of snow can usually be secured only after 
a light fall, which may be melted by the morning sun, 
and before the photographer is ready and well afield. 
Very heavy snow—the kind that lasts—is not so satis- 
factory to deal with. It blots out everything, and, with- 
out getting broken, eliminates form and contour. 
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The camera should therefore be kept ready packed 
with dark slides loaded with backed plates of medium 
rapidity, or backed ortho. plates. Опе point should be 
borne in mind regarding the after-treatment of these 
subjects, and that is, avoid harsh contrasts in the nega- 
tive. Development in very dilute developer, of the 
Rodinal, Azol, Rytol, Metol, or Edinol class, will give 
the best results, and negatives should be secured full of 
gradation in the high lights. | 

© & 8 

Those whose fortune it has been to see a winter sun- 
rise at sea are not likely to readily forget the experience. 
The coldness of the air appears to affect the atmospheric 
conditions and assist in the production of a meteoro- 
logical pageant of panchromatic splendour. At first, a 
faint apple-green tone suffuses the leaden east. The 
stars grow dim. Then a blush of roseate hue strikes 
a note of colour in a higher key. If the dawn is free 
from heavy mist or fog, the shape of cloud forms that 
dapple the sky from horizon to zenith are made more 
visible with every instant's increase of light. The 
heavens brighten; the chill breeze freshens and stirs to 
greet the advent of the sun. The clouds apparently 
grow darker as the background of glowing light gets 
brighter and more golden. Алпа then, without further 
ado, the sun appears from behind the distant low-lying 
bank of haze and seems to draw the entire company of 
clouds to meet him. The air assumes a new warmth; 
the sea awakens and with a touch of renewed life flings 
off the latent mystery that lurked in the violet in-turn of 
every wave and becomes an expanse of scintillating 
gold. А new day has begun. 


The practical notes 
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The fact that the Thames Colour Plate made its 
appearance at the end of the autumn season, when the 
amateur does not as a rule expect to get much oppor- 
tunity for colour work, has not prevented a few speci- 
mens making their appearance at the Northern Exhibi- 
tion at Manchester. One notable feature of these ex- 
hibited plates will be that they will be duplicates, and 
not the plates exposed in the camera. Тһе modus 
operandi by which they are prepared is simplicity itself. 
After exposure through the colour screen, the plate is 
developed to a negative instead of a positive—t-e., it 
is simply developed and fixed like the ordinary dry plate. 
From such negative, by contact, any number of positives 
are made. Against each of these, pieces of colour screen 
identical in structure with the one first used are bound 
up. The advantage which is thus offered of leaving in 
the hands of the worker the source from which any num- 
ber of duplicates can be made, is obvious. It must re- 
main for next season to show what the plate is capable 
of when exposed to English scenery, but it is being used 
for many purposes of business, and visitors to climes 
more favoured with sunshine than our own at this time 
have provided themselves with Thames plates, of which 
we shall hear more anon. 

e E m 

That most delightful of travel lecturers, the Rev. T. 
T. Norgate, F. R.G.S., gave a particularly fresh and 
vivid lantern talk at the last meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society about the theatre of the recent Euro- 
pean crisis—the Balkan peninsula. Mr. Norgate has 
travelled extensively in these steel-girt and mountain- 
ribbed lands, particularly in the little principality of 
Montenegro, but also in Servia, Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and along the Dalmatian coast-line of the Adriatic, 
which last, with the five inland seas near Cattaro, re- 
presents all that has any pretence to natural beauty in 
this land. He has even stormed Mount Dormitor, in 
Montenegro, and has taken the first photograph from its 
summit—a summit commanding a view of at least five 
countries, including fierce Albania. 
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Received for Review. 


“* Carbona,” a new grease-removing liquid, non-inflammable. 
For cleaning oil.pigment brushes. (Carbona Co.) 

The '' Klito " Daylight Reducing Apparatus for lantern.slide 
making. (Houghtons Ltd.) 

The ‘* Autokon '" automatic enlarger. (Griffin’s.) 

An Improved Nernst electric lamp for enlarging and projection. 
(Iloughtons.) 

The '' Sizeometer," for comparing original with reproductions. 
(Penrose and Co.) 

Judson Photo Tints, for colouring lantern slides. (Judson.) 

Dr. Traube's Toners, for lantern slides. (Griffin's.) 

The above will be duly reported upon after careful 
practical tests. АП apparatus and materials reviewed 
in THE А. Р AND P. N. are examined, and in most 


cases personally used and commented upon Бу Һе Editor. 
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А HARD BARGAIN. Bv CHAS. LINDSAY, 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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А HAPPY NEW YEAR!" 


See article on " Smiics," page 9. 
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IN THE PARK. By Е. E. Roorz. 


` From Marton and Co.'s Combetition, and now on vico at the exhibition at the Offices of “© The A, Р. and P. N." 
This picture was also exhibited at the К.Р. У. Exhibition, 
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By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
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The New 


HE opening of a one-man show of the work of 

Rudulph Dührkoop at the Royal Photographic 

Society's house this evening (January 12) 

will give many of our readers an opportunity 
of renewing their acquaintance with some of the remark- 
able pictorial portraits produced by this German giant 
of the camera, and will enable them to see some of his 
very latest prints. E. O. Hoppé opens the exhibition 
by reading a paper on ''Dührkoop and his Work,” 
about which we will have more to say next week. We 
may, however, refer our readers to our issue of Septem- 
ber 29, wherein Mr. Hoppé dealt with the same subject, 
and we hope to reproduce several more of Herr Dühr- 
koop's fine examples of portraiture during the time the 
exhibition is open. А review of the show will be given 
in our next issue. 


The Unconventional Portrait. 

Every month a well-known literary magazine of the 
United States prints a series of what it calls ‘‘ Uncon- 
ventional Portraits." Some of its readers had ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the wearisome same- 
ness of the portraits it originally published. They said 
that the pictures were mere studies in heads and 
shoulders, and that to see page after page of them was 
to become afflicted with a depressing sense of the un- 
originality of Nature. Therefore the editor arranged 
to give them something different. 

The idea underlving the new departure seems to be 
that an unconventional portrait will reveal the subject 
engaged in doing something instead of sitting still and 
obviously posed for the camera. These are not snap- 
shots; some of the subjects, indeed, manifest a too 
affected unconsciousness of being ‘‘ taken." 

Thus we see the up-to-date novelist on one of his 
several motor-cars; a writer, noted for studies of life in 
the ‘‘ Wild West,” cooking his breakfast in the moun- 
tains; a well-known sporting correspondent out on a 
shooting expedition. As to this last portrait, the 
editor plumes himself that, although not a good picture 
either of man or dog, it is an excellent picture of the 
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gun, and a gun may have real individuality. Some 
authors represent characters of their own creation; thus 
Kate Douglas Wiggin appears as '' Rebecca at the 
Well"; others again are seen at an absent-minded 
moment—Mr. Rudyard Kipling, for instance, negotiat- 
ing the débris of a builder's yard, and Mr. William de 
Morgan reclining against a balustrade in Florence. The 
more active interests of the authors, their country 
houses, their prowess at golf and tennis, come into view 
most frequently, so that if the reader imagines his 
favourite writer condemned to continual sedentary toil he 
will be pleasantly disabused. Not one portrait shows 
the author at work; that would, apparently, be too con- 
ventional. The desk is ruled out, and the cricket ground 
and the camp take its place. 

The unconventional portrait is nearly always interest- 
ing, in the same way as any intimate biographical de- 
tail about a well-known man is interesting. Whether 
it can be more than interesting— whether it can be Art 
—is another matter. Perhaps there is no reason why it 
should not be, but the fact remains that to many people 
of artistic discernment the hybrid portrait, half-snap- 
shotted and half-posed, is objectionable, although thev 
can hardly tell why. 


The “Northern” Exhibition. 


The proportions that this exhibition has now assumed 
render its position as one of the °° big’’ shows of the 
year unassailable. In fact, it is generally conceded that 
the ‘‘ Northern " fairly ranks with the two London 
autumn exhibitions, and with the Scottish National 
Salon, completes a representative quartet of British 
photographic shows that are far ahead of anything in 
the same line produced bv any other nation in the world. 

The importance of the ‘‘ Northern ’’ may be regarded 
as cumulative. At the Manchester City Art Gallerv on 
Wednesdav, January 6, Councillor Butterworth opened 
an exhibition that represents the outcome of the 
experience and success gained bv the hard work of the 
executives of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society and the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Societv during the past six or seven vears. There is no 
reason why the next “ Northerns ” should not show still 
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greater progress, and one step that should certainly be 
taken in the future is the abolition of awards. 

The leading pictorial workers are exhibiting at this 
year's Northern. In the competitive sections over 
1,400 pictures were sent in, 400 lantern slides, and 200 
autochromes. 

That the selection was rigorous is evident when we 
hear that over 850 pictures were '' thrown out.” 

In the three exhibition rooms the walls are covered to 
a height of six feet with paper of a golden-brown colour, 
and divided into panels with dark green. 

The scheme of hanging has been to group all heavy 
frames together, and lighter prints in a like manner. 

The lantern slides and colour transparencies are 
shown in a stand similar to that used at the recent Salon, 
but are illuminated day and night by electric light. 

The catalogues of the ‘‘ Northern " exhibitions are 
generally acknowledged to be the best things of their 
kind issued for any British photographic show, and this 
year's is no exception. It is a first-class production, of 
goodly proportions, and reflects great credit on Secre- 
tary Coulthurst and all concerned. No less than forty 
pages of illustrations in black and white and in colour 
and also real photographic processes are included. It 
is a remarkably good sixpennyworth. 

The following is the list of awards made by the judge, 
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Be in Time. 


The New Camera Club seems to be making steady progress 
towards a satisfactory inauguration. To hurry slowly is in its 
case a particularly wise course. Whether it will be асе 
some pessimists predict—that certain amateurs have, so to speak, 
“© queered the pitch °’ by, on previous occasions, making un- 
availing attempts to form a club, is open to question. But 
there is no manner of doubt whatever that a camera club 15 
wanted, and that, as regards its general outlines—and especially 
its moderate subscription—the proposed club would prove a boon 
to scores of London amateurs. That being so, it only remains 
for clubites to at once apply in their hundreds to Reginald 
Craigie, Blenheim Club, St. James's, for printed particulars and 
application forms. The old lines, ‘“ Awake, arise, or be for 
ever fallen " may well be taken to heart by all concerned, for 
it is morally certain that if out of lethargy or procrastination 
amateurs put off sending in their names, not only would the 
present scheme collapse, but probably no other would be forth- 
coming for another decade. 


Scotland for Ever. A — 

Speaking a few months ago to a uthron, aske im 
Who e нс Scottish National Salon was to be held, 
to which he not unwittily replied, “I cannot for the moment 
remember, but it is at a little place up Glasgow way with a 
name compounded of a sneeze and a yawn "—Witsh aw. Be that 
as it may, the present Salon is by no means to be sneezed at, 
nor has the programme of its too, too brief proceedings raised 
a single yawn. Those who are only accustomed to the Pall Mall 
Salon will, perhaps, be surprised to know that besides the pic- 
ture photographs relays of Scotch lassies are provided, called 
conveners, superintendents, and assistants, who ply visitors with 
tea and smiles, whilst others twang the light guitar or take part 
in other phases of musical entertainment. Another thing about 
the show which pleased me exceedingly was the catalogue, the 
ilustrations to which being printed with a simplicity that is 
quite appealing. The catalogue cover is decidedly ‘ humor- 
some,” with its cats’ tails waving in the black sky. 
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J. €. S. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A. (President of the 
R.P.S.) :— 


Pictorial Photography :—Plaques: J. С. Batkin, for “ Sun- 
shine and Rain" ; Rev. Н. W. Dick, '* An Impression of Liver- 
pool”; R. Dührkoop, “Pirie Macdonald"; Aubrey Harris, 
“Wedded”; E. T. Holding, “The Lesson"; E. О. Норрё, 
“The Turf," ; C. F. Inston, “ The Dock”; Mrs. Minna Keene, 
* Motherhood ”; Cavendish Morton, ‘Portrait of Gloria 
Warren’’; J. A. Sinclair, ‘‘ Homeward.” Hon. Mention: J. С. 
Batkin, for “While the Daylight Lasts"; Mrs. Barton, 
“Summer”; А. W. Burgess, “ Keswick’; S. L. Coulthurst, 
“The New Gown"; Else Gaiduschek, “ Portrait of S. M."; 
Oscar Hardee, ‘‘ Isobel and Jan Wilden" ; Mrs. Minna Keene, 
“ Anna”; Miss E. L. Marillier, ' Basket of Peonies"' ; J. Ren- 
shaw, ‘‘ The Gleaners " ; J. M. Whitehead, “ А Silent Guide." 

Section 2, Pictorial Photography in Colour :—Plaque: J. С. 
Warburg апа Е. T. Hollyer, for “ An Indian Spinner." Hon. 
Mention: J. Dudley Johnson, “The Butterfly "; Arthur Mar- 
shall, “ Away to the West." 

Section 3, Autochromes :—Plaque: U. M. Jones, for set of six. 
Hon. Mention: Max Poser, Capt. W. J. Stomm, J. C. Warburg. 

Section 4, Lantern Slides :—Plaques: Vic. E. Morris, H. W. 
Dick, W. A. I. Hensler. Hon. Mention: H. Wormleighton, 
A. G. Thistleton, A. Taylor, J. Williamson. 


As this issue of the A. P. AND P. N. goes to press 
before a full report of the exhibition can reach us, we 
must defer further reference to it until next week, but 
in the meantime must congratulate the hon. secretary 
(S. L. Coulthurst) on the great success that has attended' 
his labours. 


Hustle or Plod? 


'* О wad some power the giftie gie us, etc.," is a sentiment 
which is not invariably acceptable, as is illustrated by one of 
the fixtures of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, which 
announces that on March 24 an evening is to be devoted to what 
are termed ‘‘ Odds and Ends ” of photography. Strange to 
say, one of the big bundle of little things which are to enlighten 
members is ** Ozobrome." Whether it is included as being odd, 
or whether because it comes at the end of a bromide print, I 
cannot imagine; anyhow, it strikes one as being a glaring 
example of superficial hustle in thus condensing the demonstra- 
tion of this interesting, serviceable and somewhat complex pro- 
cess. If this kind of compression is encouraged we shall be getting 
a complete course of photographic instruction in an hour, with 
a syllabus like the following: ‘‘ Pressing the button. Turning 
the handle. Printing on Red Flag P.O.P." These three opera- 
tions embrace all that is essential for the very modern amateur, 
who scorns such oddments as gum, bromoil, Japine, and carbon, 
and cannot understand why some three hundred photographic 
societies should spend thousands of nights a year in plodding 
along the path of photographic process. 


' (jold for Silver.’’ 


Unless memory fails me, there is no word in the language 
which denominates a female fiend, so that when a lady friend 
of his satanic majesty is spoken of, it is only by using the 
prefix °°“ she ” that one is able to make oneself comprehensible. 
This preamble is apropos a scheme which is on foot to arrange 
a special display of photographs by female camera fiends; or, 
if you prefer the gentler appellation, Lady Press Photographers, 
at the Lyceum Club Photographic Exhibition, which, let me 
remind readers, opened on January 11. Press photography 
is essentially that which has ‘“ something to say." Inasmuch 
as no woman exists who has not the gift of language implied im 
the above definition, their prints will, no doubt, speak volumes. 
Of course, the most striking part of the exhibition will, as 
usual, be that known as the pictorial section, but I am glad 
to know that the hon. sec., Mrs. Lilian I. Veléy, has a keen 
sense of the importance of utilitarianism, so that lady amateurs 
who join the club may expect to receive practical help in con- 
verting the silver images of their negatives into golden ones of 
King Edward. 
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OME of the recent developments of photography 
have come about so gradually that amateurs do 
not quite realise how the enterprise of the manu- 
facturer has widened the scope of the camera. 

The lens-maker has perfected his art to such a degree 
that we can scarcely hope for better lenses. Anastig- 
mats with apertures of F/5.3 or thereabouts are now 
obtainable at prices within the reach of everyone. They 
may become cheaper as time goes on, but they cannot 
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A TRA-TABLE PORTRAIT. 


well be better. A larger aperture than this means a con- 
siderable decrease in the depth of focus, but even at 
F/4 or F/4.5 there is still plenty of depth left for the user 
of a quarter or half plate lens to get good sharp por- 
traits without transforming the back of his sitter's head 
into a diffused mass of nebulosity. 

It was while experimenting with a Zeiss lens with an 
aperture of F/4.5 that the writer was struck with the 
remarkable brilliance of the picture on the ground glass. 
The camera was being used in an ordinary sitting- 
room, illuminated by a gasolier carrying two incan- 
descent gas burners, with mantles. The light was 
shaded with a pink silk shade, circular in shape and 
arranged so that the light was concentrated on the 
table, and the rest of the room more or less enveloped 
in a pinky shadow, restful and comfortable enough per- 
haps, but hardly suitably illuminated from а photo- 
graphic point of view. The ground glass showed that 
at the full aperture of the lens every part of the room 
that came within the radius of the circle of light thrown 
bv the gas shade was not only well but brilliantly de- 
fined, and I argued that, given a plate sufficiently sensi- 
tive to red rays, I ought to have no difficulty whatever 
in getting a fully exposed picture with the very briefest 
of exposures. 


A New Phase Cf PN 
LY, Night Photography. 


Special to °“ The А.Р. ana P. N.” 
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The only plates that seemed to answer my require- 
ments were Wratten and Wainwright's Panchromatics 
(‘‘ Wratten's Panks,’’ as the dealer called them), and 
so I purchased a box. ‘‘ Panks’”’ are so sensitive to 
red and yellow light that I loaded the slides in the dark, 
judging by the slight roughness of the backing to pre- 
vent them being put in wrong side out. 

The results are reproduced on this page. I do not 
claim that they have any artistic merits. Far from it. 
They are just matter-of-fact, straightforward portraits 
of three little sitters, whose abundant vitality—and 
anxiety to finish their teas—precluded the possibility of 
long exposures. The group of three had an exposure 
of barely two seconds, as also did the portrait of the 
boy with the ‘‘ soul's awakening ” expression. 

Here, then, is a new idea for the amateur to try. Por- 
traiture in the daytime is almost an impossibility to 
manv of us, but if we can get fully-exposed negatives 
in an ordinary gaslit room at night with a two-second 
exposure, without any special apparatus—barring an 
F/ 4.5 lens and a red-sensitive platc—there are no end of 
possibilities opened up. 

The plates from which these prints were made were 
developed in a tank. They were put into the tank in 
darkness and developed for about ten minutes with 
Watkins' time developer, the one with the thermo in- 
dicator on the bottle. This developer was used at half- 
strength, as I wanted to keep the negatives thin. The 
gaslight was about three and a half feet above the table, 
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and no reflectors or screens of any sort were used bevond 
the white tablecloth, which naturally helped to reflect the 
light a good bit, but a teacloth is a necessity to a tea- 
table, and fits in with the surroundings, while a reflect- 
ing screen certainly does not. 

After an experience of both, I must say that this form 
of night photography appeals to me more than out-of- 
door picture-making, and I am not at all sure that the 
chances of success are trot much greater. 
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Next year's Scottish Salon will be held at Dundee. 


Postcards with readers' portraits are still coming in to THE 
А. P. AND P. N. office. Have you sent yours? 


E. O. Hoppé has been invited by the German Photographic 
Association to give a one-man show of his work at Munich. He 
is sending about sixty prints. 


The publishers of the Queen's book, “ Photographs from My 
Camera," state that the sales are likely to reach a record of 
over a million copies. 

Chapman Jones lectures at the R. P. S. on January 26, on a 
proposed form of instrument for uniformity in spectroscopy for 
photographic purposes. 

The president of the Croydon Camera Club sent a photo- 
graphic Christmas card of his own production to every member 
of the club. A good idea. 


At the East Ham Brotherhood's Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
the South Essex Camera Club's contribution of pictorial photo- 
graphy was highly appreciated. 


The Rajar (1907) Co., Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire, have just 
issued a new and interesting catalogue and price list of their 
specialities. A postcard will bring a copy. 


Lewis Lloyd, hon. secretary of the Birmingham Society, 1s 
making great efforts to get reduced railway fares for photo- 
graphers who are members of the Federations. 


The London C.C. Camera Club held their second exhibition 
of work by members of the L.C.C. staff, at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., from January 5 to 8. 


A reduction in price of rodinal is announced. This will be 
hailed with delight by the thousands of users of what is pro- 
bably the most popular one-solution developer in the world. 


The January number of Photographic Scraps (ord, Ltd.) 
contains some useful notes on "twilight" pictures, hints on 
Ilford gaslight paper, winter snapshots, and “ Unusual Spots 
on Plates.” 

The Scottish Salon catalogue is an excellent production, well 
illustrated. Among the reproductions is one of Dan Dunlop's, a 
portrait of the genial Federation secretary, John B. Maclachlan. 
It is an excellent likeness. 


We have received from Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s Stores, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., a catalogue of their great winter 
sale. Bargains of every kind are enumerated. Readers should 
send a postcard for a copy. 


The calendar just issued by the Autotype Co., of New Oxford 
Street, is one of the smartest things of its kind we have seen. 
Every photographer should write for one. It is well worth 
hanging up in office or workroom. 


In the report of the Scottish. National Salon sent by our 
special representative at Wishaw occurs the remark, “ The 
Salon opened on New Year's day—it could not open earlier 
in the year." Who said that Scotsmen have no sense of humour? 


A new development has taken place in the telegraphy of 
photographs, an installation of Professor Korn's apparatus 
having been placed in Manchester. Photographs are being 
wired from that city to London every evening now, and are 
published the following morning in the Daily Mirror. 


" Yesterday and To-day," the popular lecture on practical 
photographic methods given by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
and Co., is getting a good reception from the various societies. 
Hon. secs. who want a good item for their programmes should 
arrange to get it. Messrs. B. and W.'s address is Snow Hill, 
London, E.C. 


An excellent diary for 1909, crammed with useful formulae, 
tables, etc., will be found in the compact little. “ Deutscher 
Photographen Kalender,” edited by Herr Schwier, and pub- 
lished bv him at Weimar. The price is two shillings, and con- 
sidering the stock of information contained, it is a good invest- 
ment for the new year. 


The Selborne Society has revived the old title of its maga- 
zine, which will henceforth be called The Selborne Magazine 
fand Nature Notes), and will be published by Messrs. George 
Philip and Son, Ltd., of 32, Fleet Street, E.C. All communi- 
cations with regard to the society should be addressed to the 
honorary general secretary of the Selborne Society, 20, IIanover 
Square, London, as heretofore. 
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By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. F.R.P.S. 


HERE is some confusion in the minds of not a few photo- 

graphers between the terms '' horizon " and ° sky line." 
This, perhaps, is due partly to the somewhat careless way in 
which the terms are sometimes employed, and partly to the fact 
that cccasionally the two lines are coincident in a picture. But 
generally they occupy different positions, and really have no 
immediate connection with each other. 


The Horizon. 

If we stand on the seashore, or on the bank of a very wide 
river, and look out to sea (or across the river), we find our 
view divided into two parts, viz., celestial (or sky) and terres- 
trial (land and water), and that where the sky and sea meet is a 
straight line. 

In actuality this line is not absolutely straight, but for all 
pictorial purposes we may regard and treat it as a straight line. 
This boundary line is the horizon, and gives us the idea of what 
we term the horizontal direction. In this instance, the boundary 
line between sky and sea, or °“ horizon," is also the sky-line, г.е., 
the line bounding the lowest part of the visible portion of the 
sky. . 

: Sky Line. 

But suppose that we are looking across such a river as the 
Severn at its mouth, and that we can see land on the opposite 
side of the river. We still have the horizon line of distant 
water, and while we see the tops of the distant hills, we do 
not see the opposite shore line of the river. In this case, the 
boundary line of the sky, z.e., '* sky line," would, of course, be 
determined by the contour of the distant hill-tops. Hence we 
learn that while the horizon always is straight, the sky-line may 
or may not be a straight line, and it may coincide with or occupy 
any position above the horizon. 


Influence of View Point on Horizon. 

If now we pass from our point of observation on the sea- 
shore to the top of a cliff close at hand, we shall find that the 
higher point of view shifts our horizon, and puts it further away 
{тот us. Not only does this increase the actual extent of the 
view, but also it appears to spread out, as it were, the fore- 
ground and mid.distance in a marked degree. At the same time 
we notice that the horizon line seems to rise up with us as we 
ascend the cliff, and always is horizontally opposite our eyes. 


Influence of View Point on SKy Line. 

Where the sky.line is determined by distant objects (moun- 
tains, etc.), we find that while the sky-line seems to rise with us, 
as does the horizon, yet its general form remains pretty much the 
same. 

But where our sky-line is determined by near objects (e.g., 
land, buildings, trees, etc.), a small change of view point may 
alter the position and shape of the sky-line very considerably. 
(This fact is often overlooked by those who go in for combina- 
tion printing, and, therefore, should be kept in mind.) 


Horizon in Landscape. 

The beginner will naturally ask, Is there an horizon in scenes 
The reply is that there is an 
horizon in all pictures, landscape, portraiture, etc., though the 
horizon may not appear as a line of any kind, and, indeed, the 
horizon may be out of the picture entirely. This seems rather 
like a “ bull," but still it is true all the same, and just as we 
may say that there are ‘‘ vertical lines " in a picture which does 
not contain a single straight line of any kind. То follow these 
points just now would take us too far afield, so I will content 
myself by saving that we can easily find the virtual horizon of 
anv scene if we imagine that a canal of calm water occupies the 
vertical central line and runs straight away from us into the 
extreme distance. Then the most distant visible point of the 
canal would show us the position of the horizon line. 

The camera man has yet a more easy and direct way of placing 
the horizon. If he arranges his camera so that the ground-glass 
is vertical, and the lens exactly opposite the centre of the focus- 
sing screen, then the horizon is just midway between the top and 
bottom of his picture on the ground glass. In other words the 
horizon is level with the eye. (To be precise, the horizon is 
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always below true level, but in pic- 
torial practice the difference is entirely 
negligible.) 

A moment's thought ‘will now show us 
that when we tilt the camera upwards or 
downwards we lower or raise the horizon 
relative to the margins of our picture only, 
but do not alter its position in the actual 
scene. This, again, is a not uncommon 
point of some mental confusion. 

In this note I may seem to have given 
too much space to matters already 
familiar to most readers. I, however, 
have had in mind the thoughtful beginner 
who rightly wants to get a grip of the 
fundamentals of the matter. 

If now we turn to the two interesting 


pictorial examples accompanying this 
note, viz, (A) ‘‘An Impression of 
Whitby,” by Frank Bolton, and (B) 


“Through an Attic Window," by E. A. 
G. Samuelson, we find several of the 
above-mentioned points exemplified. 

In A the chimney pots at once convey 
the idea that we are viewing the scene 
from a somewhat elevated point of view. 
The water of the harbour is suggested 
in a general kind of manner, and, while 
imagination easily carries us along the 
surface of the water, we can readily see 
that the horizon line would, in this case, 
be above the top edge of the picture. 

Now in B one equally readily gets the 
impression that the land is fairly flat, so 
that were we to replace the land in the 
extreme distant part of the scene by a 
sheet of water, or the open sea, our hori- 
zon line would not be very much below 
the present sky-line in the distance. And 
as this horizon comes about midway up 
our picture, we get the impression that the 
camera was about on a level with the 
middle of the window, the plate vertical, 
and lens opposite the plate—whereas in A 
our impression is that we are looking 
down upon the subject, 7.e., the camera 
is, perhaps, tilted downwards, or the 
lens is lowered. 

In A both horizon and sky-line are 
outside the picture; in B both are inside 
the scene, and the distant part of 
the sky-line approximates to the hori- 


td’ AN IMPRESSION OF WHITBY. 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekiy Competition. 


zon, which latter is only indicated, but not de- 
fined. 

In A the foreground objects, viz., chimney pots, 
are fairly sharply defined compared with the more 
distant parts of the view. This feature helps to 
keep the distant parts in their place, but at the 
same time it tends to"emphasise the importance of, 
or concentrate eye-attention on these not particu- 
larly beautiful objects. In B the mid-distance 
trees are as sharply defined as the sash-bars of the 
window, and this tends to bring these trees too 
near the window. 

In most pictures of this kind, 2.е., where we 
look at the distant parts through or beyond some 
strongly emphasised near objects, there is bound 
to be something of the nature of a conflict between 
the near and distant parts, and the more complex 
the near part, the greater this conflict. Thus the 
window frame seems to be more assertive than the 
chimney stacks, although the latter, perhaps, 
occupy the greater relative area. 

One’s best chance of success, therefore, 1s to 
sacrifice either the distance or the near parts, as 
has been done in A, but the question remains, 
Is the portion to which prominence has been 
given worthy of this attention? And if the 
answer is not a decisive affirmative, the further 
question arises; Why include it at all? 


Bv FRANK BoLToN. 
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X-RAYS AT THE CROYDON 


LECTURE and demonstration of X-rays was given on 
A the 18th December, 1908, at the Croydon Camera Club, 

by Dr. C. E. К. Mees and Mr. W: Н. Smith. There 
was a large attendance, including а considerable number 
of local medical men. 

Dr. Mees discussed at some length the production of X- 

rays, describing how an induced current of very high 
potency is obtained from the primary current supplied to 
the coil. He used an enclosed Wimshurst machine for the 
production of the high-tension current; this was driven by 
a motor. 
‚ The high potential current passes readily through air or 
gases, but if passed through gas in a sealed tube which is 
partially exhausted, the tube becomes filled with a luminous 
glow. Fluorescence appears at a higher vacuum, and the 
cathode (negative) discharge obtains distinctive qualities ; 
the discharge when the vacuum tube has a pressure of some- 
thing like a millionth of an atmosphere travels at right 
angles to the surface of the cathode, but is deflected outwards 
from the tube by means of the anti-cathode. ‘The discharge 
is supposed to consist of actual particles of negative elec- 
tricity. 

The X-rays pass with ease through various substances, 
transparent and opaque, but are stopped by other substances ; 
they all fluoresce certain substances, and shadows of objects 
opaque to the rays can thus be cast on a fluorescent screen 
if those objects be placed between screen and tube. The in- 
vention of the ‘‘ focus tube ’’ led to obtaining these images 
more distinct ; here the anti-cathode is slightly spherical and 
concave, and concentrates the rays in a narrow and less 
divergent beam. 


The difference between hard and soft X-rays was dis- 


FROM OUR 


NCE again has Scotland's great photo- 
graphic day come round, and on New 
Years Day (it could not open earlier in the 
year) the Scottish Salon for 1909 opened its 
doors. The locale is Wishaw, and the hall of 
the High School gives the housing—Wishaw 
boasts of being the first non-picture-gallery 
town to accommodate the show, but the hall in which it is 
held, as decorated for the purpose, leaves nothing to be desired, 

The walls are covered with a rough canvas in neutral brown, 
and the hanging has been carefully and effectively done, 
although the pictures might have been all raised about a foot 
advantageously, as the lower line is uncomfortably low, and 
none of the top-storey ones are skied. 

What hopes and fears the Salon represents—from 1,040 entries, 
335 hung. Here is concentrated in a way the Southron cannot 
understand the photography of the nation. If one can imagine 
the R. P. S., the London Salon, and the Northern exhibition all 
combined (not in size), they will have some idea of what the 
Scottish Salon means for Scotland. Every photographer with 
pictorial ambitions and national pride (and Scotland boasts a 
superfluity of that) sends the best of his work, and proud is he, 
or she, if it 1s hung. 

From Aberdeen in the north (and Aberdeen, probably inspired 
by the Salon of 1908 held there, does well) to Southampton in 
the south, and Belíast in the east, the photographic Scots send 
their work to grace their show. 

A detailed critique is impossible, there is so much that de- 
serves notice, that space alone, if no other reason, forbids a full 
notice, but even with abbreviations, justice alone demands more 
than a mere paragraph. Let us then have a wander through 
the Salon. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor is the epidemic of 
passe-partout framing—epidemic seems to be the proper name, as 
it is used by many exhibitors without rhyme or reason, simply 
because the idea has got about that it is the thing. Given a 
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cussed by Dr. Mees, who said that something in the nature 
of a spectrum could be obtained, showing varying degrees 
of hardness. If the beam from the anti-cathode be subjected 
to a magnetic field it will spread, the least deviation being 
suffered by the hardest rays. The latter are produced with 
a tube of very low pressure, i.e., where the vacuum is high. 

Photographic work was then discussed, it being observed 
that a photographic plate is as much exposed at the back 
of the film as at the surface; a double-coated plate would 
therefore possess double the °“ effective speed." Here we 
may remark parenthetically that we have never found in 
practice that a double-coated plate will give—with half the 
exposure given to a single-coated plate—an equally good 
image, although if the two layers of an emulsion be 
separated by an air space, such as when using two pieces 
of bromide paper in contact, an equally dense image is 
obtained on each sheet of paper. 

X-ray plates are, said Dr. Mees, made extra rich in silver. 
Another plate contains a metallic salt opaque to the rays in 
addition to the silver, which produces secondary radiation 
and attains the same end (as using much silver), without 
unnecessarily increasing the thickness of coating. 

Although very long exposures were originally necessary 
in X-ray photography, they have been so substantially re- 
duced that “instantaneous " exposures are now possible. 
The organs that move in breathing, and the heart, naturally 
require short exposures to prevent blurring of the image, 
which is, after all, only a shadow. 

Applications to medical work, the danger of the X-rays to 
operators, and many other interesting points were touched 
on by the lecturers, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded. 
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suitable subject, passe-partout is desirable and Rey 
commendable, but it does not suit everything, SF 
any more than does a broad heavy oak frame. w^ 
A general inspection, in fact, leads one to the 
conclusion that sufficient attention has not vet 
been devoted to the mounting and framing. 

The next note is the weakness, or, rather, 
the paucity, of architectural, flower and still-life pictures, 
although it is noticeable that the first picture sold was a “ fruit ” 
subject by J. M. Whitehead. In this section Mrs. Dunlop, 
Motherwell, shows a delightfully delicate picture of “ Grasses,” 
while К. Burnie, Glasgow, is best represented by his “ White 
Raspberries," in which the transparency of the fruits is well 
rendered. : 

In architecture perhaps the best example is *'Mechlin's 
Tower," by James McKissack, Glasgow, where in a small 
picture, full of detail, the “strength " of the square tower is 
the predominating factor. Mr. McKissack is strongly repre- 
sented ; his work is not large in size, but in many instances 
it is large in feeling, and if fault was to be found it would be 
in the fear of overdoing his decorative mounting. 

A thought intrudes and may well be given expression to here. 
Some workers exhibit a very large number of prints, for which 
they are in a way not to be blamed ; the pictures are accepted 
by the board of selection, and they considered these better 
than those they rejected, or they would not have been there, 
and no doubt the desire to help their exhibition was the motive 
power that tempted them to exhibit so largely. So far, good, 
but—and this is a big ёи/—аге they not doing themselves an 
injury by exhibiting anything but their ġest? Our leaders have 
reputations at stake; their work is more closely studied than 
that of their fellows, and it behoves them to see that they fall 
not from their high estate. They would, we think, do well to 
critically examine their work before entry ; the public likes to 
see their work, and there is a high temptation to have a 
numerically large entry, but their production of their work 
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shows that they know how, and it is incumbent on them to 
show nothing but their dest. 

A pleasing feature of club life was noticeable (although it 
may seem to contradict to some extent what has been written 
above), namely, the pride of club in standing high in the list 
of ** accepteds." This corporate pride, if one might so term it, 
4s distinct from personal vanity, and leads the more advanced 
members to assist in every way possible their less experienced 
fellow-clubmen, so that glory may accrue to the club of which 
they form a part. In some cases this was particularly notice- 
able, and it makes for vitality in club life and with such a result 
is commendable. 

But our remarks are perhaps over-general; let us, even at 
the risk of missing out much, particularise. 


Annan, СгооКе and Moffat. 

Craig Annan, one of /Ле men of the Salon, occupies the place 
of honour on the strongest wall with “A Novice," a portrait- 
picture or a picture-portrait; it is a costume piece representing 
a figure from ‘‘ The Masque of the City Arms” recently held 
in Glasgow. The almost mathematical repetition of the lines 
of the figure and costume, saved from absolute similarity by 
the sweep of the dress, makes for restfulness, a fitting frame 
for a voung woman in her novitiate ; the texture of the dress and 
the modelling of the face are admirable. William Crooke, 
another well-known leader, this season shows a restriction in 
his entries, but it is evident he has chosen them with care ; his 
“ Баг! of Wemyss” is a great majestic portrait of a man “ born 
in the purple"; the aristocratic mien, the born-to-command 
bearing are evident in every iine, and the whole forms a picture 
that commands attention, as no doubt does the original in the 
body physical. 

Another Edinburgh man, John Moffat, shows one of the 
strongest portraits in the room in “J. McWhirter, R.A.’ ; true 
is it that he has had a rare model, but he has made the most 
of his opportunity, and presents us with a telling portrait of 
virile old age. The mounting and framing is, we think, some- 
what unfortunate, and is hardly in keeping with the massiveness 
of the portrait. 

Hill and Dunlop. 

Hill о” Shotts, as A. W. Hill is now popularly known, comes 
to his own this year. He has exhibited at every Salon; he 
struck high-water mark at the first with * The Clouds Lay 
Cradled " ; but he has been somewhat undecided since, although 
we have had glimpses of better things, “Mo Nighean," for 
instance; but this year he limns his picture with no uncertain 
hand ; his “Feather Hat” is at once delicate and strong, and 
fills the picture space. 

The portraits, by the way, include several of well-known photo- 
graphic personalities. Dan Dunlop’s ' Our Secretary” occu- 
pies pride of place on the end wall, while J. M. Dunn’s “ An 
Impression,” of the same model, occupies a lowlier place; W. S. 
Crockett is well portrayed by Dan Dunlop, but the genial Dan 
himself, as portrayed in ‘ The Critic," by Hill o’ Shotts, is 
surely far too serious, even as “a critic,” for a representation 
of such a light-hearted lovable individual. These portraits are, 
however, welcome, as one likes to see portraits of the person- 
alities they know of. 

But what of Dan Dunlop’s work? It is good, but his versatility 
is the great bar to his accomplishment of something actually 
great; we get a top-notch picture, “ Edinburgh Castle," for 
instance, now and again, but how many do we get that are 
so good that we want them to be just a wee bit better! What 
pleases from an unknown source will not please from one with 
the known abilities of Dan. He must concentrate his powers 
and not fritter them away on all sorts of subjects. 

His ‘‘Salmon Fishers bringing Home their Nets” (what a 
cumbrous title!) has a fine open-air quality about it; there is 
space, light and air; if fault be found, it may be that the sky 
is just too dark at the zenith. 


Whitehead, and Fergusson. 


J. M. Whitehead has a big entry, but he is the reverse of the 
previous worker mentioned ; he is the specialist. He specialised 
in flowers ; then, having made himself a master of that, he made 
a name for himself in a special phase of landscape, which we 
had the pleasure of dealing at some length with recently, on the 
occasion of his one-man show at Glasgow. 1{ is noticeable 
that on the walls of the Salon imitators of the “ Whitehead " 
picture are noticeable. 

Wm. C. S. Fergusson, Glasgow, makes his first appearance at 
the Salon this year, but he heralded his entry by tieing for the 
Macdougald Plaque of the Federation. The picture that won 
that, “A Trespasser,” is frankly decorative, and effectively 
so ; One critic persisted in taking objection to the outlines of the 
“trespasser” (a calf), but he received little support, positive 
though he was 
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Martin, Hepburn, Johnston and Carlyle. 

His co-winner, B. B. Martin, Dundee, shows only one picture, 
the Macdougald Plaque one, “ The First Born," a gem; the light 
from the window falling on the sprawling babe, and lightly 
touching the figure of the watching proud mother combines to 
form a harmonious and pleasing picture. 

John Hepburn stil remaias the delineator of domestic life, 
and his sympathetically portrayed pictures of the home life of 
the Scottish cotter and fisher should form a good foundation 
for the much written of Scottish school. There is no attempt 
at force in Hepburn's pictures, the story is simply told, and by 
its very simplicity appeals directly to the onlooker. 

J. B. Johnston has forwarded some strong work, perhaps his 
most noticeable being '' Winter from Calton Hill, Edinburgh." 

Thos. Carlyle has been a consistent exhibitor at the Salon, 
showing clean work free from fads. This year he is strong 
on yachting pictures, and in that connection points a good 
moral, a contradiction of Euclid's famous axiom that a part 
cannot be greater than the whole. His “ Well Matched ” shows 
two yachts racing; fine open-air feeling, plenty of sea-room; 
the yachts are, however, rather evenly spaced to be quite satis- 
fying. Near by, he has hung a very small picture, * Speed "' : 
this is simply the leading yacht from the larger picture, so 
trimmed and spaced in its little mount, that it gives a better 
idea of speed that we ever remember having seen depicted by 
photography—in this instance the part is greater than the whole. 

Orr, Bleir, Anderson, and some Others. 

What had we omitted Orr of Govan! It can't be done; his 
monster pictures demand attention. He is an oil enthusiast, 
and where other workers dread the task of pigmenting inches, 
Orr bravely tackles feet. Не appears to have in him much of 
the massive spirit indicated in the German invitation section at 
Paisley three years ago. The work is of a similar character, 
big in area and treatment, with fine “oily” quality in the 
shadows—a man to be reckoned with, but it might be well to 
remember that the photographer is, or should be, the master, 
and it would not be well to let mere size master him ; a com- 
parison of his larger and smaller work will explain the meaning. 

G. L. A. Blair, Paisley, is capably represented ; we particu- 
larly like the delicate atmosphere—treated  delicately—in 
“ February," showing that drear month in its beauty, instead of, 
as is frequently the case, in its worst aspect. 

ohn B. Anderson, Belfast, is a new man and good; his 
“The Reaper" is a satisfying and pleasing picture. 

What of Marshall of Grangemouth? He has a goodly number 
hung, but he seems to lack the certainty of last year; he 
seems to be at the moment in a transitional state, not just 
sure of his inclinations. “The White Sail" is his most 
striking work, though the composition is not quite pleasing. 

The Kays, Southampton, are again forward with honest aud 
satisfying work. 

Wm. Howat, Glasgow, is an enthusiastic worker, and he 
finds his métier will be amongst the leaders; his “ Sulking ” 
is an effective transcript of an incident of boy life. We see 
too little of this class of work. 

James Hamilton, Rutherglen, has a dainty lassie picture in 
* Daisy." Chas. McKenna, Glasgow, has only one entry, “Оп 
Mischief Bent," a unique portrait of “Auld Clootie” going 
about his business, but whether from a model of the original the 
catalogue saveth not. Miss Gertrude Aitchison, Oxford, is 
creditably represented, while Miss Ethel Gladstone, who has 
won her spurs in THE А. P. AND P. N. competitions, also does 
herself credit by her first appearance. 

There is only one example of colour photography, to wit, 
* Apples," by J. Riley, Dundee, a good example, not only the 
colour, but the texture of the fruit being well rendered. 

But we must stop here, our notes not nearly exhausted, and 
mention the invitation work. 

The Horsley Hinton “In Memoriam " collection is the sensa- 
tion of the show, and visitors have not been slow in expressing 
their thanks to the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. for arranging 
it. It is hung in one of the side rooms, specially draped, and 
there is always a coterie of onlookers. 

Dr. Boon's collection of twenty-eight pictures shows his 
works mainly in the lighter tones. ‘‘Convalescent’’ still re- 
mains the gem of selection. Тһе feature of this exhibitor's 
work, however, is the evident desire to depict sunshine. 

Chas. Reid, of Wishaw, has a small collection of his well- 
known “ nature"' pictures, known to all who read the illustrated 
papers; good honest work. 

The opening ceremony on January 1st was presided over by 
A. Symon, M.A., B.Sc., vice-president of the Federation, when 
there was a good attendance. Mr. Alexander Findlav, M.P., 
who opened the galleries, spoke of the elevating effects of photo- 
graphy, the physical benefits-resulting from the wanderings in 
the open air, ана {һе aesthetic /benefits ofan earnest pursuit 


after the beautiful. 
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In the afternoon there was an official luncheon, presided over 
by Mr. Findlay, who, in proposing the toast of * The Scottish 
Photographic Federation " (the promoters of the Salon), com- 
plimented them on the encouraging growth of their body, and 
said it should stimulate them to do even more for the better- 
ment of photography in Scotland. Mr. Symon, in reply, said 
the one aim that permeated the associates and office-bearers of 
the Federation was to ‘‘do good " to photography in general and 
Scotland in particular. The toast of “The Salon Committee ” 
was honoured on the call of Mr. Maclachlan, who spoke of the 
mountains of work and the anxieties entailed, but said that 
these would now be to large extent lost sight of in the splendid 
success achieved, and they could say that about the exhibition, 
whatever the financial result was. Mr. Telfer, Salon secretary, 
suitably responded to this toast 

А series of musical and other entertainments has been drawn 
up, and on the opening night, in spitecof the counter attractions 
of New Year time, the hall was packed with an enthusiastic 
audience. The evening before the opening there was a private 
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view and reception of the delegates of the Federation, when 
Mr. Jack, Town Clerk, presided, in the absence of Provost Thom- 
son, through an accident. There was a goodly gathering, who 
talked, viewed, and criticised the exhibits, and listened to the 
music supplied by Mrs. Buchanan's party. Mention must also 
be made of a very extensive and varied exhibit of cameras and 
other apparatus by Messrs. Lizars, Glasgow, and good exhibits 
of pictures in different processes by Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward and the Autotype Companv. 


A report of the annual meeting of the Scottish Federation, 
held at the exhibition on January 2, is unavoidably held over, 
through lack of space, until next week. 


Reproductions of several of the notable pictures at the 
Scottish Salon will appear in the next two issues of " The 
A. P. and P. N." 
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HERE is an old saying that ‘‘ fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,'’ and though I have 
never yet had the courage to utter the quota- 
tion in public, yet it is one which most fre- 

quently occurs to me when beholding the overcrowded 
and badly composed work of many novices in pictorial 
photography. 

During the winter months I occasionally get some 
beginners’ work to criticise, and I cannot help being 
struck by the vastly different methods adopted by the 
student of  photo- 
graphy and his con- 
{тёге of the brush, 
and which apparentlv 
can only be attri- 
buted to the fatal 
facility with which 
the former can 
almost immediately 
secure some sort of 
a result, whilst it is 
only after much toil 
and study that the 
latter is able to ex- 
press himself pictori- 
ally, and then only in 
a very simple style. 

He will commence 
by learning the tech- 
nique of his art in the 
most elementary 
manner possible, 
namely, by learning 
to draw a straight 
line. From this he 
will progress in easy 
stages, making innu- 
merable studies from 
plaster casts and 
everyday objects, not 
only for the purpose 
of cultivating a а 
facility in the use of А STUDY IN Curves AND ANGLES. 


pencil and brush, but in order that he may leatn to sEE, 
or, in other words, that he may at once be able to note 
the form and modelling of the object before him, which 
he will set down on paper in appropriate tones of light 
and shade. 

Only after a long period of this work he will begin 
to think about making pictures, and these will not bv 
any means be elaborate or complicated efforts, but 
possibly a decorative grouping of a few simple objects. 
Thus he progresses, until, in the course of years, he is 

atlastable to grapple 


2 . with the most elusive 
% and difficult effect. 

| But how differently 

does the photo- 


grapher set to work ! 
It is true that he also 
first learns his tech- 
nique, but it is in ac- 
quiring this so-called 
technique that he 
learns so much that 
he has to unlearn in 
davs to come. 

He is taught to 
produce a negative 
which is dead sharp 
all over, ful of 
minute detail and of 
a range of tones from 
clear glass to dead 
opacity, and in the 
subsequent print 
these qualities must 
be reproduced as ac- 
curately as possible. 
The moment he feels 
able to conduct these 
mechanical opera- 
tions successfully, he 
galy sets forth to 
таке *'pictures,"' 
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complicated and photo- уы 
graphically impossible be VET E E 4 
the scene before him, the e... 


better he seems pleased. 
Confidently he sets up his 


camera before — Nature's 
grandest scene, arranges 
the '' view " on the focus- 


sing screen, stops down the 
lens so as to bring the dim 
and distant mountain into 
the same plane as the wiry 
grass in the foreground, 
and so long as the result- 
ing negative is sufficiently 
'' plucky,” he is completely 
satisfied; but neither him- 


self nor his instructors 
usualy stop to consider 
whether they have pro- 


duced a correct or pictorial 
rendering of the scene. 

Of course, I am aware 
that many people take up 
photography as a hobby 
without any idea of using 
it as a means of artistic 
expression — the inherent 
desire to produce some- 
thing beautiful comes later 
—but, nevertheless, there 
are at this season, when 
the exhibitions are in full 
swing, a great number of 
recruits to the  pictorial 
ranks, who, encouraged by 
the fine pictures displayed, 
are filled with a desire to go 
and do likewise; and it is 
this class of worker to 
whom I would particularly 
address these remarks. 

I would urge him now, at 
the very outset of his photo- 
graphic career, to ponder 
awhile to ask himself if he 
really feels capable of 
giving a satisfactory pic- 
torial rendering of some 
very simple effect, and if 
the.answer is in the nega- 
tive (no pun intended !), as 
I feel sure that it must 
usually be, then would I suggest that each one 
set himself a course of study on the lines previously 
mentioned. 

However, I am afraid that this would entail an 
amount of Jabour which would become irksome to all but 
the most enthusiastic, and as the lens, if used with dis- 
cretion, does our drawing in a far better way than even 
an accomplished draughtsman, I do not propose that 
the student should commence at too elementary a stage, 
but should take up a subject with which he feels most 
in sympathy and commence to study it in its most 
simple form. 

Assuming that his choice be landscape, there is no 
necessity to have what is termed a °‘ view ’’; better, far 
better, take a portion of it—say, a clump of reeds in the 
foreground, the overhanging branch of a tree, or the 
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A study in lines and masses. 


winding path on the hillside and strive to make an 
effective study of it. 

Note how the light falls upon it, determining the tone 
values of each portion; scheme how to place it in such 
a position on the plate that the most is made of the 
object in conjunction with its decorative value, and, in 
short, get at the very soul of the little bit of nature upon 
which you are concentrating vour attention. 

Having achieved confidence in your ability to make 
the most of any simple object, the experience thus gained 
may be brought to bear on a more elaborate composi- 
tion, and it will be found that, however difficult a sub- 
Ject be attempted, the principles adopted in these studies 
in simplicity will always be in evidence, imparting to it 
a character and individuality which many vears of slip- 
shod working would failte achieve. 
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a BY. W. R. KAY. 
LTHOUGH more than three centuries have 
passed since Giovanni Battista della Porta first 
invented the ** pinhole,” and used it for the pro- 
jection of views in the form of a camera 
obscura, lensless photography is still in its infancy, little 
known and unappreciated. It is difficult to understand 
this apathy, for the pinhole certainly puts forth claims to 
serious consideration on the part of those pictorial 
workers who strive after effects. ^ The pinhole will give 
the desirable qualities of '' breadth," of atmosphere, 
and of harmony in tone, allied to a certain vigorous de- 
finition, which is much more pleasing and much truer 
to nature than is the microscopic portrayal of detail so 
many people delight in. 

I do not propose to recount the claims of the pinhole 
here, but I think that my readers will do well to add 
a pinhole ‘‘lens’’ to their equipment when next they 
make a photographic excursion, whether at home or 


IN. OLD VALAIS. 
Taken with a pinhole as aescribea by Mr. Kay on page 39. 
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abroad. The weight of this little article is quite in- 
significant, and the excellence of the results the travellers 
will bring home will more than repay them for the addi- 
tional trouble taken. 

The pinhole is not practicable for all subjects, but, 
on the other hand, it may be used at any distance from 
the plate, and, consequently, it is a convenient factor 
when the standard lens is not of a suitable focal length 
for the subject under consideration. 

Landscape work is, without doubt, the pinhole's 
proper sphere; more especially that branch known as 
'" open landscape,” which will necessarily include such 
views as are met with in mountainous districts. What 
visitor to Switzerland has not longed to bring home 
pictures of the realms of rock and ice and snow that will 
recall to memory the mountains as he saw them? 

Such pictures can be obtained with the pinhole. Here 
success does not depend upon microscopic definition 

(indeed, that 15 a drawback, for it belittles 
, апа demeans), but rather depends upon 
the careful treatment of the masses of 
light and shade. 

We notice the vast expanses of snow 
and stand awestruck beneath the stu- 
pendous cliffs that tower over us. But 
when these memories have departed, 
others will still remain : the puritv of the 
snow and the fantastic shadows thrown 
upon it by the rugged crags; the sweep- 
ing lines of the great glaciers, with their 
intersecting crevasses; the well-marked 
difference between nevé icefall; the 
curdled snow upon the mountain side, 
ribbed and furrowed by countless ava- 
lanches; the soft, vaporous clouds that 
cling about the far-off summits. These 
are the memories that we retain, and these 
are the features that the pinhole seeks 
out. 

The usefulness of the pinhole is not 
confined to mountain photography. 
Indeed, almost апу branch of work falls 
within its scope; and what is so true of 
mountain pictures is equally true of niany 
others. Serious work may be done with 
a pinhole, work that will satisfy the most 
critical and give unbounded enjoyment to 
many. Sunlight has an added charm 
when softened to the delicate effects ob- 
tained by the pinhole; the great cumulus 
clouds seem fuller and rounder; the old 


tumble-down buildings appear more 
real, more picturesque, through the 
medium of the pinhole. | 

The disadvantages of this class of 


photography have been, and still are, 
much exaggerated, and an earnest trial of 
the process will show them to be, in great 
part, merely creatures of the imagination 

Even the feature most objected to, the 
length of exposure, may be turned to 


( Continued CO 39.) 
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A good example of the application of pinhole work—a form of photography that 
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good account, for, though it must not be called a '' lazy 
man's process,” think what a delightful break two or 
three pinhole exposures will make during a hot and 
tiring march. | 

Personal experience has led me to decide that the 
most useful aperture for general purposes is that made 
with a No. 1o needle. This aperture will give most 
pleasing results, but if enlargements or lantern slides 
are aimed at, a No. 12 needle may be used with advan- 
tage. The hole must be drilled cleanly through a sheet 
of thin metal, preferably brass, with a needle of the 
desired size, and if the pinhole is to be used inter- 
changeably with a lens, a little ingenuity will decide 
the most convenient way to attach it to the flange of 
the lens. 

A No. то needle hole at ten inches from the plate (a 
very sultable focal length on a half-plate) will approxi- 


HE townsman sees the country with different 

eyes from the countryman. Тһе latter's 

familiarity with his surroundings has bred, if 

not contempt, a blind indifference to much 
around him; or it may be that if he is of a very critical 
nature, he becomes fastidious, and is not satisfied with 
anything but the most perfect. Не perhaps sees the 
same hillside or the same lane day by day for years, sees 
them under varying conditions, and remarks that they 
wear their most beautiful aspects only very rarely. Не 
remembers these rare occasions, and is continually 
comparing the everyday look of things with these 
images with which his memory is stored. 

It is the same with his estimate of the people he sees 
in the country. He forms his ideals from the most 
perfect types he has met with from time to time, and 
anything less does not please him. That is why the 
photographer who lives in the country so often takes 
his camera afield and brings it home again without 
having exposed a single plate. 

The townsman who takes his camera into the countrv 
now and then is not handicapped with a lot of beautiful 
ideals, which he fails to realise. The whole world is 
fresh to him, and he is able to make pictures every- 
where. Perhaps his subjects are not always as perfect 
as he would wish; but half a loaf, he thinks, 15 better 
than no bread, and he trusts to his oil and his gum 
brushes to add symmetry to his figures and atmosphere 
to his landscapes. 

Опе advantage the country photographer has over 
his town-bred brother is that he does not hurry; he finds 
no undue haste in everything around him, and he 
becomes slow too. He knows that if he waits long 
enough, what he wants will come to him without any 
effort on his part. If he finds a subject—say, a ford 
overhung with trees and a footbridge to one side—and 
thinks how complete it would be if a horse would only 
come to the ford and stop to drink before crossing, 
then he wishes for a milkmaid or a countrywoman to 
cross the bridge and stop to talk to the rider on the horse, 
and fixes up his camera and waits. I remember once going 
into the country with a photographer from town, and 
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mate closely to a stop of F/500, and the exposure re- 
quired (allowing for the better proportionate vidue of 
the light through the pinhole) will be about 4co times 
as long as would be necessary with an R.R. lens at 
F/22. That is to say, if the lens exposure at F/22 1s 
one second, then the pinhole exposure, as above out- 
lined, will be approximately 64 minutes. | 

I always use orthochromatic plates, backed, and find 
that the colour values are more correctly rendered than 
when a lens has been used without a screen. Indeed, 
pinhole photography seems to give results scarcely in- 
ferior in colour correctness to those taken with a high- 
class anastigmat and properly corrected light filter. — 

The pinhole is not a plaything, it is merely waiting 
to be wooed by enthusiastic pictorialists, and, thereafter, 
to prove to the world at large that it is a mighty power 
in the hands of the sympathetic worker. 


By . . 
. SUTCLIFFE. 
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I remarked 
how a white horse would improve the picture, if it could 


we found such a scene as I have described. 


only be persuaded to stop and drink. My friend 
wished to scour the countryside for a white horse, and 
it was all I could do to curb his impatience. 

We had not bcen there five minutes at the most before 
an old white pony did come along, and it stopped to 
drink without any invitation on our part. My friend 
would not believe that the appearance of the pony had 
not been pre-arranged. Many readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. have probably hada similar experience. 

The worst of the country is that subjects are so 
plentiful that it is difficult for the rustic photographer 
to decide on one. If he could only have someone always 
at his elbow sticking pins into him to keep him awake, 
he would not pass so many things as he does. Не may 
have gone out in search of a ploughing subject, and 
be wondering whether he will be able to find one without 
a confusing background; and even as he walks along 
he тау be passing the most charming groups of willows 
in full bloom. Even the wide-awake townsman is not 
alwavs alive to the beauty of the weeds and wild flowers, 
to say nothing of the trees and hedges. 

If the town photographer has a fault, it is that he is 
too fond of bridges and ruined castles and places he 
finds mentioned in guide-books. If the townsman has 
a second fault, it is that he does not enjoy thunderstorms 


ав much as he should do, seeing what glorious oppor- 
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tunities they offer for fine effects. Now I come to think 
of it, I believe the townsman does not like getting wet; 
it may be that it is his camera he is thinking of makes 
him run for shelter to the nearest inn when a shower 
comes on. 

I have scen a photographer run away from the finest 
atmospheric effect possible just because of a few drops 
of rain : had he braved the elements, I am sure that if 
his camera had been ruined, he could have bought a 
new one with the prizes the picture he fled from would 
have brought him. 

It almost seems as if the complete photographer 
should be a kind of sandwich— town one, day, then a 
slice of country, and then town again. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Federation from the Secretarial Standpoint.—Coming in con- 
tact with secretaries of certain societies in non-federated districts, 
one is met with the suggestion that “these federations are on 
excellent lines," and “ We wish we had one down here," “ You 
Northerners seem to take photography more seriously, and are 
more enthusiastic about it than we are," and similar remarks. 
There is no doubt that three-quarters of the life and body of 
North Country photographic enthusiasm is raised and dissemi- 
nated by the federations. 


Small Federations are Best.—In the North there is plenty of 
evidence that the federations are wanted in the West and South, 
but there seem to be lacking just the half-dozen strong men 
who will say, “© We are going to form a federation," and forth- 
with do it. The first thing these half-dozen have to consider is 
a map of the district they propose to encompass, and here let 
us advise them to err on the side of small areas. If the area 
they intend to cover is too large, it will militate against the 
success of the lecture list, as the gentlemen who constitute the 
lecturers' list should be able to comfortably reach home the 
same evening, and this cannot be done if the societies formed 
in the said federation are too wide apart. The next step to take 
is to write to Ezra Clough (10, Farcliffe Road, Manningham, 
Bradford), the Secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
and enlist his help. The writer will be surprised at the fulness 
of the information sent to him. Mr. Clough has had some ex- 
perience of these enquiries, and is quite prepared for more, so 
write him at once, and add to his store of treasures. 


A Federation Constitution.—The Yorkshire Photographic Union 
was established in 1899, and to-day, in the tenth year of its 
existence, is stronger than ever, and has a larger lecture list 
than any previous year. It has a constitution composed of a 
president, three or more vice-presidents, a business secretary, 
a portfolio secretary, and a lantern slide secretary, treasurer, 
delegates, and associates. All members of societies who have 
joined the Federation become associates, and are entitled to 
attend the annual excursion, the general meeting, and any union 
voluntary lecture wherever it may be given. Any person not 
connected with a photographic society may join the union as 
an associate, by paying a subscription of 2s. 6d. per annum, 
but it is a noteworthy fact that very few have taken advantage 
of this provision, preferring, of course, to be associated through 
a society. This constitution has worked well, and may be used 
as a model on which to form new federations. 


Federation Subscription.—Societies in Yorkshire enjoy the privi- 
leges of membership of the Federation on the following terms :— 
Those having a membership roll of со, or less, 105. per annum, 
15s. for those having тоо or less, and 20s. for all above that 
number. These societies are allowed to send to the elective 
body one, two, or three delegates respectively, according to the 
fee paid on the membership, and no society, whatever may be 
its membership, is allowed more than three delegates. 


The Christmas Lecturer.—With, perhaps, the exception of the 
Leeds Camera Club, most of the Yorkshire clubs marked 
their syllabus “ No meeting " for the fortnight covering the 
festive season, and we don't think the Camera Club will try 
the experiment of giving a technical demonstration at Christmas 
again in a hurry. It was a very meagre assembly that met to 
hear F. Rust expound the theory and demonstrate the principles 
and practice which underlie the “ Correct Development of the 
Negative "—a really clever exposition of the subject. The 
favoured few, however, had a very instructive evening and a 
pleasant time altogether, but if the truth were whispered, the 
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lecturer would have been more happy 
Perhaps he 


* developer," and wishing all a Happy New Year. 
did ! 

* Half-Tone Process in a Nutshell’’ at Halifax.—The making 
of a half.tone block for newspaper illustration, from start to 
finish, has recently been demonstrated to the members of the 
Halifax Camera Club by H. Mortimer. By the courtesy of his 
firm, the exposition was given at their Regent Street works (Hali- 
fax), where the machines were set in motion and explained. 
Especially interesting was the electric installation used for 
printing by artificial light. Later they adjourned to the studio, 
and there Mr. Mortimer coated a piece of glass with collodion, 
and sensitised in a silver nitrate solution, subsequently exposing 
in the camera by the aid of two poweríul arc lamps, and in 
the adjoining dark-room the plate was developed. А zinc plate, 
previously prepared for etching, was next demonstrated, the acid 
being sprayed on to the plate by an electric sprinkling machine. 
Finally the plate was mounted and trimmed ready for the print- 
ing press. 

Lecturing recently on ** Gum-bichromate ’’ before the Watford 
Photographic Society, Mr. C. Willé succeeded in imparting to his 
hearers rather a novel idea of the process. He began by saying 
that when he first took it up he found the existing books on the 
subject were of little assistance; they were insufficiently exact in 
detàil, and unscientific, and he had to work out his own method by 
careful experiments. The idea that brush manipulation was neces- 
sary to success he dismissed as altogether erroneous. He advised 
the use of the most soluble gum obtainable, in a solution twice as 
thick as that usually recommended. The correct proportions of 
gum and pigment he showed how to ascertain by experiments, to 
be repeated for differing samples of gum pigment and paper. Asa 
general rule four parts each of gum and bichromate to one part of 
pigment (burnt umber) in powder, was fairly correct. This makes 
a very thin pale coating, but he demonstrated that the only way of 
preserving the half tones and getting full gradation in the finished 
picture is multiple printing with a fresh thin coating between each 
printing. As a rule, five or six coatings were sufficient, but he 
had gone as far as fifteen, a statement at which his audience almost 
gasped for breath. Exact register for multiple printing was secured 
by the simple means of driving drawing pins through the ends of 
the frame and fastening the print on the points. He develops by 
soaking in cold water and spraying on the high lights of the float- 
ing print. Mr. Willés methods require time and patience, but he 
leaves nothing to chance, and seems to have reduced the art of 
gum-bichromate printing to an exact science. 


The Chelmsford Photographic Society, one of the youngest 
societies in the country, held their first exhibition at the School 
of Art, Chelmsford, last week. Nearly 400 pictures were 
entered, and the show was a great success. Pressure on our 
space compels us to hold over a report of this exhibition until 
next week. 


“ Copying by Artificial Light '" was the subject of an interesting 
lecture by P. F. Visick before the Melbourne Camera Club 
(Dulwich) recently. The lecturer said that it was advisable to 
use incandescent gas instead of oil lamps, being far less trouble 
to clean and regulate. Clear glass chimneys may be used, but 
they are a luxury easily dispensed with. His brackets were 
fitted on a copying board to the wall, the gas being brought 
from a domestic bracket by rubber tubing to the lead “Т” 
joint behind the copying board. There is no need to disconnect 
after use, as опе of the “ copying" burners could be used for 
domestic purposes. It was sometimes necessary to lay a piece 
of clean glass, free from flaws, over the photograph to be copied, 
to avoid curling; push-pins being inserted to hold the material 
flat against the board. The burners need adjusting to avoid 
reflection in the original, more especially if the glass has been 
put to use, which reflection may be easily seen upon the screen 
when focussing. The lecturer placed his originals upside down 
upon the board in the belief that such procedure facilitates 
focussing. А medium stop and the use of fairly slow plates, 
similar to the Imperial ordinary, are advisable, and when 
reducing P.O.P. originals, twenty-five seconds at F/rr should 
suffice; for bromide, platinotype, gaslight, or anything of a 
somewhat black-and-white nature, rather less. When making 
negatives from originals devoid of half-tone, such as line 
drawings or sketches, process plates in conjunction with a hydro- 
quinone developer will give the desired effect. Copying by arti- 
ficial light deserves to become more popular, being useful for 
many things, amongst which may be mentioned the production 
of lantern slides from photographs and drawings. 


At the Darwen photographic exhibition one of the most 
interesting features was a series of prints of old Darwen—a com- 
plete record section in itself. ^ Other provincial exhibitions, 
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BROMIDE TONERS. 


A brief epitome of the practical methods of toning Potassium ferricyanide ................ I gm. 
silver bromide prints should prove of interest at this WV cod Hr 200 c.cm. 
time of the year, and the methods summed up below, MALACHITE GREEN Tones.—These may be obtained 
which are quoted from the recently published “* Rezepte by means of a solution prepared as under :— 
und Tabellen '* of Dr. J. M. Eder, may be regarded as 1% uranium nitrate solution ............ 25 c.cm. 
reliable and quite up to date. 1% ammonio-ferric citrate solution ..... 25. 5 

BROWN TONES BY SULPHUR TowiNG.— The developed, Acetic acid ано RA edd IO ,, 
fixed and washed print is placed in the following solu- 1% potassium ferricyanide solution .... 50 ,, 
uon :— VIOLET-BROWN TO CHERRY-RED ToneEs.—The follow- 

WV АШКЕ ОУ УНГУ Л eeu: 1,000 C.Cm. ing is the formula for the copper toning bath by means 

Potassium ferricyanide .............. 20 gm. of which these tones may be produced :— 

Potassium bromide ................... 1o gm. 10% potassium citrate solution ......... 600 c.cm. 
After one or two minutes' bleaching it is well washed, 10% copper sulphate solution ............ 80 ,, 
and then darkened in a 1 per cent. solution of sodium 10% potassium ferricyanide solution ... 70 ,, 
sulphide. Very dark pictures can be reduced in the То one part of this mixture опе or two volumes of water 
bleaching by using a trace of hypo in the solution. must be added; slight intensification accompanies the 


toning. 

REDDISH-BROWN TONES WITH URANIUM.—A formula 
differing from that usually recommended is given as 
follows :— 


Вкомх-Вілск TONES WITH ALUM.—Well-hardened 
prints (treated with alum or formalin) are immersed in 
a solution (at 110 to 14o deg. F.) of 


VACE оор н реди eda eal 2,000 c.cm. | | , ‚ Ж 
IV BO ^os ао as 300 gm. 176 potassium ferricyanide solution (acidi- 
Alum (potash) ......................... 30 gm. fied with acetic acid) .................. 20 c.cm. 
. І 1% urani itrate solution .............. O 
The solution must not be filtered. ч amuni DA А 30 » 
10% pure hydrochloric acid ............... LZ, 
BLUE Tones WITH IROoN.—The fo'lowing solution 5% ammonium sulphocyanide solution 5 ,, 
tones a bright Prussian blue in one operation :— Mater Sono Don CES рза: ЫЕ ERES 80 ,, 
Ammonio-ferric citrate ................ I gm. Various tones, ranging from sepia-brown to intense red, 
ACEC acid ы изн рына рн be de doceas 20 с.ст. . are obtainable with this solution. 
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ABSORPTIONS OF DARH-ROOM FILTER SOLU- ACID AMIDOL FOR COLOUR-SENSITIVE PLATES. 
TIONS. Reference was made in a recent issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Many photographers use dark-room lanterns fitted with a — to the advantages claimed by Dr. Stenger for the acid-amidol 
developer for colour-sensitive plates. In a continuation of the 


казысы when oed уа coloured. Haua that od aS article referred to, he states that a plate sensitised with ethyl 
the colour filter for the dark-room illumination. The following red was divided into three portions, and one of these developed 
table of various dyes and their absorptions at the given concen- in rodinal in the dark, another with rodinal in red light, the 
trations, given by Dr. Stenger, may prove useful for such third with the acid.amidol developer in red light. The fog 
on each was afterwards measured, the rodinal being used for 


lanterns :— 
four minutes, the amidol for six minutes. The fog measured 
4 per cent. tartrazin absorbs up to ...... A= 5,100 A. U. 0.93 and o.61 for the rodinal-developed portions, treated in red 
то per cent. potass.-bichromate absorbs light and obscurity respectively, whilst 0.86 was the reading with 
UP Ce К E „ 5,500 y the acid-amidol strip. This is claimed to sutficiently demon- 
то per cent. potass. bichromate, plus j strate the advantage of the acid in destroying the colour-sensi- 
per cent. of fuchsin, absorbs up to... ,, 6,100  , tiveness of the plates. 
то per cent. potass. bichromate, plus } 
per cent. of acid violet, absorbs upto ,, 6,500 m THE STABILITY OE PERSULPHATE SOLUTIONS. 
0.0§ per cent. tartrazin, plus o.2 gm. Namias апа Baschieri observe in a recent issue of the Atelier 
per litre of acid violet, asborbs upto ,, 6,450 ,, des Photographen that the use of bisulphite in preserving solu- 
о.о per cent. tartrazin, plus 0.02 gm. tions of ammonium persulphate, as recommended by Bennett, 
per litre of methyl violet, absorbs is of no advantage, and, in fact, the reverse, as one тау easilv 
UD ООЛУ ЛС Т ОК ЕК Ru d „ 6,600 وو‎ understand, since one is an oxidiser, and the other a reducer. 


| | | The persulphate, according to their experiments, oxidises the 
The thickness of the cell being the same, the above relations  pisulphite, which it transforms in three or four days into sodium 


will hold good. sulphate. 
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The Dark Room Lamp 


Query.—I am using a piece of ruby glass in my dark-room 
lamp, but my negatives do not look clean after fixing. Do you 


think ordinary ruby glass is reliable or not? 
Н. С. ADLAM (Belfast). 


Reply.—It is quite impossible to say whether the ruby 
glass is ‘° safe " unless we know a great deal more about 
the matter than you state in your query, and see a piece 
of the glass you are using. The safety depends on a 
number of things, such as—(a) What light the glass 
passes, or, in everyday expression, its colour. (b) What 
kind of light you are using. А glass which would be 
quite °“ safe "' with a candle behind it as the illuminant, 
might be altogether inadequate if you had an Osram 
electric light. (с) What kind of plates are in use. (d) 
Do you cover the dish during development, and take 
due care to expose the plate to as little light as pos- 
sible? Our best way of helping you is to show you 
how the dark-room illumination may be tested for 
safety, and once you see how to do this, you will be able 
to select at any time either glass or other medium for 
any plates or papers you may wish to use. 

First of all, we will look over a few of the defective 
negatives. You are quite right, they are fogged in the 
dark-room, for you will notice how the margins, pro- 
tected by the rebate of the dark slide, are foggy when 
they ought to be quite clear glass. This fogginess of 
the edges is always an indication of an unsafe light in 
the dark-room, especially when backed plates are used. 

But wait a moment. Here are two or three negatives 
with clean edges. You developed these yourself in the 
same light? Then we may be sure that your light is 
partly safe, if such an inexact expression may be used. 

These are portraits, and you developed a shorter time 
to keep them soft and delicate (they are rather too soft, 
really), while the plates with fogged margins were very 
fully developed, and as you looked at them several times 
they were exposed long enough to your partly safe light 
to become fogged. Every dark-room light is only 
partly safe, and even in deepest ruby of the right kind a 
plate would fog if left long enough. 

You want to look at the plate now and then while it 
is developing, and for these various peeps we may allow 
14 minutes. Then it will take possibly a quarter of a 
minute to load each plate into the hand camera or the 
dark slide, and another quarter of a minute to take it 
out and put it into the developing dish. So, in all, the 
plate will be exposed to the dark-room light for two 
minutes. Now what about the distance from the light? 
The nearer the plate is to the light, the greater the risk 
of fogging. That, you say, is very obvious; but do you 
realise that the plate gets four times as much light when 
it is one foot away from the light as when it is two feet? 
That is, if you work double the distance from the light, 
you do not double the degree of safety, but vou quad- 
ruple it. You mav do well to fix two feet as the dis- 
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tance between the lamp and the developing dish, never 
bringing the plate nearer to the lamp than this distance, 
except possibly just towards the end of development, 
when you want to see whether sufficient density has been 
obtained. 

Now we have settled our preliminaries, and we will 
open the box of rapid plates you bought for the purpose, 
but quite in the dark. You will readily distinguish the 
film side of the plate by touch, taking care, of course, 
to touch the margin only, and place the plate in the 


dark slide. Wrap up the plates again, and put them 
away. Now light the dark-room lamp, and placing the 


dark slide on the bench, two feet away from it, draw 
the shutter of the slide half way out, and leave the slide 
lying for two minutes. Close the shutter, mix two or 
three ounces of normal developer, and pour this into 
the developing dish. It will be a sufficient quantity for 
your quarter-plate. Now we will turn out the lamp 
again, and, taking the plate from the slide, slip it into 
the developer, and gently rock the dish for as long as 
you ordinarily take to develop a plate—say, five minutes. 

As you cannot see your watch, someone outside the 
dark-room will give us the time, or we may manage to 
commence at about five minutes to the hour, and stop 
when we hear the neighbouring church clock or some 
chiming timepiece in the house strike the hour. There 
is no need to rinse the plate; it may be lifted out of the 
developer and placed in the hypo bath, and after ten 
minutes' fixing in the dark, we turn on a white light, 
rinse off the hypo, and examine the plate. If we can 
see a line down the plate, marking the uncovered por- 
tion—that is, if one half appears foggy and the other 
half clear, we know that the light you are using is not 
sufficiently safe. We shall, no doubt, find that the 
whole of the plate looks slightly fogged, for, curiously 
enough, an unexposed plate developed and fixed is 
rarely quite bright and clean; but if the whole of the 
plate is alike, we shall be sure that any slight fogginess 
is not due to light action, for one half of the plate has 
never been exposed to light since the manufacturer 
packed it. 

Now it is one thing to carry out such a test as this, 
but quite another to derive any practical help from it. 
We find that half of our plate does show distinct fog, 
and we rightly conclude that the light is not safe enough 
for our purpose. The fog, as you will see, is not exces- 
sive, but it is quite enough to destroy the gradation in 
the shadows of your negatives, and to prevent them 
being rich and transparent. As a matter of fact, the 
ruby glass is allowing a very little blue light to pass 
through it, and though we cannot see this, the plate 
can, and does. The best way of increasing the safety 
of the glass is to place against it a sheet of the ordinary 
“ canary fabric.” This will stop back the blue light, and 
at the same time you will have a more pleasant light to 
work with, as it will be softened or diffused. and less 
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glaring than the light coming through the plain tran- 
Sparent ruby glass. If the grooves of the lamp are wide 
enough—as they apparently are in your case—this sheet 
of canary fabric is best sandwiched between the sheet of 
ruby glass and another, exactly the same size,of ordinary 
clear glass. The fabric is thus held flat and kept clean. 

If your lamp only held one sheet of glass, it would, of 
course, be necessary to turn the fabric over the edges of 
the glass, sticking it down with seccotine or Higgins’ 
mountant, which sticks very well indeed on to glass. 
You would then place the fabric away from the light, in 
order to avoid any risk of its catching fire. 

Another test made in the same way will speedily show 
us whether our proper degree of safety has been reached. 
If not, a sheet of yellow or orange glass may be used 
instead of the sheet of clear glass. Sometimes it is 
sufficient to add one or two thicknesses of tissue paper, 
just so as to cut down slightly the quantity of the light 
in order to get a safe light for your work. When you 
insert a sheet of canary fabric, the quantity of the light 
is also reduced, but the quality or colour of the light is 
changed as well, though perhaps only slightly. 


BlocKing Out Shies in Negatives. 

Query.—Can you tell me how to make the sky print white, so 
that another sky can be put in? I have tried shading, but 
this leaves an edge round the landscape. 

ARTHUR Dixon (Gibraltar). 

Reply.—If the horizon is fairly unbroken, i.e., no 
objects running up into the sky, it is reasonably easy to 
shade with a piece of card, but no attempt should be 
made to fit the card very closely to the edge of the 
landscape or to cover up the whole of the sky. On the 
contrary, the sky portion should be very gradually 
softened off from the horizon upwards, the grading or 
vignetting being scarcely perceptible. Then, when the 
clouds are printed in from the second negative, this 
shading is repeated the reverse way, and so the join, 
being a fairly broad one, is imperceptible. The tint- 
ing of the paper through the sky part of the landscape 
negative is near the horizon, and this naturally slightly 
lessens the brilliance of the clouds printed in, the effect 
being a truthful one, for clouds near the horizon rarely 
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have the brightness of those higher in the sky, and this 
especially in the neighbourhood of towns, or in slightly 
hazy weather, the smoke or mist lessening the contrast. 
In the case of pictures with an intricate sky-line, 
it is generally necessary to completely block out the 
sky by hand work on the negative. Smear a little re- 
touching medium on the film side of the negative, and, 
using a soft pencil—say Hardtmuth's B—work care- 
fully close up to the sky-line, making a line about a 
sixteenth of an inch in width. This is done with a kind 
of scribbling movement, using firm pressure, and put- 
ting on as much lead as possible with the first applica- 
tion, as when once the surface of the negative is shiny, 
it is difficult to get more lead to adhere. Take care not 
to go over on to the landscape, and especially round 
buildings, where any irregularities are noticeable. 
Having got the narrow band of pencilling all round, 
a second band or margin of opacity is produced by means 
of a brush and some opaque colour, such as vermilion 
worked up thickly on a palette. This is also applied to 
the film side, and it should just overlap the pencilled 
edge, but should not touch the sky-line itself. The paint 
may be a quarter of an inch in width, or perhaps rather 
more. It is so readily applied that a little extra width 
involves no extra trouble. In fact, if the negative is a 
small one, the whole of the sky may be painted out in 
the same way. With large negatives, the glass side 
may be painted with Bates' black varnish, or a piece of 
orange paper may be cut to the proper shape and 
fastened on to the negative with a few dabs of paste. 
If the negative is then held once more ир to the window, 
or placed on the retouching desk, any uncovered parts 
where the paper does not join perfectly up to the band of 
paint may be touched up with the vermilion. Vermilion 
15 suggested because it is opaque and non-actinic, but 
there are various preparations on the market specially 
made for this work of blocking-out. The object of the 
pencilling round the sky-line is to prevent the outline 
being too sharp and cutting, as it would be were the 
opaque colour carried right up to objects in the land- 
scape. Treated in this way, the sky should print quite 
white, and the addition of clouds prove an easy matter. 
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THE NEW CAMERA CLUB. 


HE announcement in these pages a week or two ago that a 

strong and definite effort was being made to organise a 
new Camera Club for London has aroused considerable interest, 
and Mr. Reginald Craigie, the acting hon. secretary ro tem., 
whose address we gave (Blenheim Club, King Street, St. James), 
has had a large number of enthusiastic promises of support. 
It may be necessary, however, to remind those of our readers 
who favour the scheme that only prompt and active co-operation 
on their part will bring the matter to a successful issue. А 
circular giving particulars of the proposed club has now been 
issued, and can be obtained from Mr. Craigie at the above 
address. 

The details are as follows :—Provided that promises of annual 
subscriptions amounting in the aggregate to not less than /8оо 
are received during the next few weeks, the Club Trust Limited 
(the proprietors of the Blenheim Club) are prepared to take 
suitable premises and furnish and equip the same at their own 
expense for the purposes of the club. It has been a difficult 
matter to find existing premises suitable for a technical club, 
but a house is now available in one of the principal West End 
streets (close to Piccadilly Circus) which affords exceptional 
advantages for adaptation. 

In these premises there can be provided, on the ground floor, 
a smoking-room, so ft. long by 13 ft. wide, leading up to a 
studio on the first floor, about 34 ft. by 13 ft. Underneath this 
there will be a work-room provided with washing-tanks, etc., 
and in the basement dark-rooms, enlarging-rooms and arc-light 
printing-room. The upper part of the house is arranged as 
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chambers, which will be reserved exclusively for the use of the 
club members. light refreshments such as tea, coffee, sand- 
wiches, and alcoholic drinks will be provided. Technical 
demonstrations will be held at the Camera Club premises, but 
the lectures will, for the present, be continued at the Blenheim 
Club. Members of the Camera Club will be elected honorary 
members of the Blenheim Club for these lecture evenings, and 
thev will thus be able to dine there if they so desire. 

The equipment of the photographic section of the club studio, 
dark-rooms, enlarging-rooms, etc., will be supervised by a 
committee of three or four practical experts. 

No liability of any kind will attach to membership bevond the 
annual subscription, which will be £3 3s. for town, £2 2s. for 
country, and Хт Is. for foreign members. There will be no 
entrance fee for the present. 

It is verv desirable that intending members should sign and 
forward the form iucluded in the circular as soon as possible. 
When sufficient support is forthcoming the Club Trust will at 
once be able to begin work in accordance with their part of the 
agreement. It will thus be seen that about 200 town members 
at three guineas and roo country members at two guineas will 
be all that is necessary to ensure making the scheme a success. 

The circular is being signed by J. Long, on behalf of the 
Club Trust, and by Reginald Craigie on behalf of the provisional 
committee of the new Camera Club. 

All the odd shillings from the guineas paid bv members will 
be placed in the hands of the Camera Club committee for the 
purchase of extra apparatus or materials. 
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HE A. P. AND P. N. Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
of ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second 
prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, 


size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
tion, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


A first prize, consisting 


In addi- 
Suitability, taste, 


and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, 
given every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
independently from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered 


he Editor's decision on all matters connected with these competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. C. 
Smithson, Lymm, Cheshire. (Title of print, “Pillared 
Strength.") Technical data: Barnet extra rapid; 15 secs. ; 
B. and L. lens; F/8; August ; pyro-metol ; enlargement on Paget 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to E. W. Woodward, 52, Dartmouth Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. (Title of print, Hamburg from the Elbe.") 
Technical data: Imperial ortho. plate; 1-10th sec. ; Aldis lens; 
F/6; 9 a.m., August ; pyro-soda developer ; enlarged on Welling- 
ton rough bromide paper. 

An Extra. Prize to A. G. Warren, 33, Old Park Road, Palmer's 
Green, М. (Title of print, “ Sea Scavengers.") Technical data: 
Imperial S.S. ortho. plate; 1-sooth sec.; F/5.4; 2 p.m., July; 
rodinal developer ; carbon from enlarged negative. 

The Mounting Prize to Easten Lee, 85, Osborne Avenue, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, The Bridge.") Technical 
data: Felixi plate; 1-soth sec.; F/6; 5 p.m.; pyro-soda; 
platinum print. 

The Beginners’ Prize to С. Sidney Smith, 5, Devonshire Ter- 
race, East Dulwich Road, S.E. (Title of print, * A Portrait.’’) 
Technical data: Imperial S.R. plate; 3 secs. ; single lens; F/8; 
11.20 a.m., September ; pyro-soda ; Griffin’s Lingrain paper. 

Hon. Mention 
F. E. Watson, Fortis Green, N.; F. W. Gardner, Harrow ; 


Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; S. B. 
Dawson, Guernsey ; F. C. Pritchard, Hereford ; E. J. Brooking, 


Wisbech; W. E. Chetcuti, Malta; Dr. P. R. Humphry, 
Chichester; W. Salter, Ilford; E. F. Н. Crouch, Worthing; 
Wm. Baldwin, Blackburn. 


Class I. 


J. A. Lomax, Cardiff; Miss M. F. Hawker, Plymouth; J. W. 
Young, Leicester (2); F. C. Boyes, Ilford (4); J. Perrin, Hali- 
fax; A. H. Redman, Clapham; F. Lumbers, Leicester; B. B. 
Mewburn, Sunderland; R. B. Moore, Inverness; E. Morales, 
Carshalton; G. A. Jones, Cowes; H. S. Cuming, W. Kensing- 
ton; Jas. Edmiston, Airdrie; Н. Hucklebridge, Chiswick ; W. L. 
Knight, Worthing. 

Class II. 

Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); C. S. Coombes, Hol- 
born, W.C.; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; H. W. Hillier, 
Maidstone; E. Claypole, Kettering. 


Class III. 
Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes; Ben Booth, Burnley; T. W. Fer- 
rett, King's Cross Road, W.C.; E. H. Dasent, Bedford (2); 
C. U. Knox, Alton; Jas. M. Male, Greenock, N.B.; Н. Smith, 
Bradford; Mrs. Н. Francis, Brockenhurst; R. Williams 
Hackney Road, N.E.; J. A. Gilbert, Grantown-on-Spey ; W. B. 
Livermore, Stroud Green, N. 


a X 


HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 


HE modern worker who labours with brain, pen, or tongue 

may count himself fortunate that he lives in an age that has 
produced so compendious and invaluable a book of reference 
as ‘ Hazell’s Annual." No phase of thought, progress, or 
existing topic seems to be overlooked for review and comment 
in this familiar red-backed volume.  Authoritative articles on 
practically everything that can interest all types of readers will 
be found within its covers, and the *'up-to-dateness"' of its 
contents may be gauged when such diverse subjects as Aero- 
planes, Licensing questions, Pageants, Colour Photography, 
Esperanto, Old Age Pensions, Trade Depression, Naval Forces 
of England and Germany compared, Sports in 1908, and Earth- 
quakes are included. Every question of the day is touched 
upon, and the usual valuable standing features of the Annual 


The Fellowship of the Royal Photographic Society.— Seven 
applications for admission to the Fellowship have been made to 
the Council. The following five candidates were elected :—Lord 
Redesdale, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Nicholas E. Smirnoff, Henry 
Essenhigh Corke, Henry George Drake-Brockman, M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), Mrs. Minna Keene. 


Photography Classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
Citv (a few minutes from the G.P.O.). Those desirious of 
receiving instruction should make early application for the 
spring course of twelve lessons, which will commence on Wed- 
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are still further improved. These deal with the Parliamentary 
session, and summary of Acts passed in 1908, reviews of the 
year, happenings in art, in drama, engineering, insurance, law, 
music, science, sport, and articles on the great national and 
world industries. 

The Annual makes a special feature of its articles on the 
British Empire and foreign countries, and records all notable 
occurrences in 1908. It is, moreover, furnished with a remark- 
ably complete alphabetical index, and is a book of reference that 
no “live” business man can afford to be without. The photo- 
grapher will find in it a record of photographic progress in 1908. 

The Annual is published by Hazell, Watson and Vinev, Ld., 
Long Acre, and is obtainable of all booksellers and stationers, 
etc. Price 3s. 6d. 


— 
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nesday evening, the 2oth inst.; the previous session was so 
popular that many were unable to book a place, the numbers 
being limited. Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., delivers the 
lectures and supplies the demonstrations upon subjects of general 
usefulness to almost all photographers, embracing negative- 
making, enlarged negatives, printing, lantern slides, colour 
photography, oil-pigment process, etc., etc. The fees are quite 
nominal, but full particulars may be had by applying to the 
manager at the institute. Students desirious of obtaining the 
technical diplomas of the City and Guilds of London or the 
Chamber of Commerce are specially assisted. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acci mpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR Puc TOGRAPHER AND РнотоскАРН1С News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
* Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 
"Uu c 
Cleuds Lens for Portraiture, 
Should ortho. or ordinary plates be used [ wish to do some portraiture in a 15 by r15 ft. 
for cloud photography? Fast or slow room with 10 by 8 camera. Would a 3 D or 
plates? What stop? Exposure? Need 4 D Dallmeyer lens be suitable? What is 
rising front be used? How to develop the best focal length for a ro by 8 plate, e 
the negatives? The clouds hardly show considering the size of the room? What 5 
^ оп 's rapid plates, etc. type of lens is best for portraiture? D. D. (Airdrie). 
? >. L. С. (Camelford). Opinions vary very greatly as to the best kind of lens for 
Use slow (not rapid) ortho. plates, with the portraiture. If you are going to deal with sitters that can be 


_ Colour screen recommended by the plate 
makers. F/16 is a good standard stop for this kind of work. 
Exposure depends on month, hour, and weather (light), colour 
screen, plate speed, stop, etc. The following may be a rough 
guide :—February, 9-10 a.m., 2-3 p.m., blue sky and white 
clouds, moderately bright light, plate speed тоо Н. and D., 
stop F/16, exposure without screen 1-soth to I-40th sec., with five 
times screen 4 to 1-10th sec. Use a dilute developer, and keep 
the negative somewhat thinner than you would for an ordinary 
landscape. The camera may be tilted without using a rising 
front. But it is very generally desirable to include on the plate 
a narrow strip of the distant landscape, say a strip of an 
inch width on a half-plate used horizontally. If the camera 
be tilted at too high an angle, you will get cloud forms which 
are not suitable for printing into a landscape picture. 


Sefe Light for DarK-room. 
1 am having a dark-room fitted up, and want to know where 


to get a safe light. Is there not a special ruby glass for 
this purpose? G. F. G. (Medworth). 


“ Safe light " is a relative term in practice. Thus a lamp 
with a certain kind of red glass might be safe enough for all 
practical purposes when handling lantern or process plates, but 
not suitable for use with very rapid ordinary plates. Again, 
a certain ruby glass might be “ safe ” for these latter, but not 
safe for panchromatic plates. If you are going to use artificial 
light and ordinary plates, you will probably find that what 
is sold as “double flashed ruby” glass will be practically 
safe if you take reasonable precautions as to covering up the dish 
and so forth. Or you can prepare a very comfortable light by 
making a solution of gelatine, 20 grains per oz., coating this 
on to ordinary glass, drying, and then staining. Use for one 
glass a strong solution of tartrazine so as to make the glass a 
golden yellow when dry, and for the second glass fairly strong 
solution of naphthol green, and get that a medium dark green, 
about as dark as signal green glass. Put these two glasses face 
to face, and bind up like a lantern slide. If you are going to 
use ortho. or panchromatic plates, you had better consult Messrs. 

'ratten and Wainwright (Croydon) as to safe lights, which 
they make and supply for special purposes at reasonable rates. 
See “ The Beginner and his Troubles” this week, p. 42. 


Press Work. 

(1) Can you tell me a good developer for press work when 

the plates have been unavoidably under-exposed? (2) I have 

difficulty in getting gaslight prints off wet negatives. Often 

they do not develop at all, but only yield blotches. 

T. C. (Windsor). 
(1) Try the following: Soda carbonate and soda sulphite, of 

each one ounce in 18 oz. water. When dissolved, add 60 grains 
of metol. (2) After fixing the negative, wash for a few minutes 
in a gently flowing stream, ог under a spray. Then lay on the 
film a piece of the thinnest celluloid film you can obtain, ¢.g., 
an old roll-film negative from which the coating has been re- 
moved. Soak the paper in water for a minute, and then lay 
it on the celluloid film which protects the negative film. The 
interposition of the layer of thin celluloid film will cause no 
appreciable loss of sharpness. If you have trouble with gaslight 
papers, why not use slow bromide papers? 


depended upon to sit still fora few seconds, then a large-aperiure 
lens is not essential in the same way that it is for young fidgety 
children. Much fine portrait work has been done with the old- 
fashioned single landscape lens, which has F/11 (or so) as the 
largest stop. With this we get a good general depth of focus 
without extreme sharpness or any very marked difference of 
sharpness or fuzziness, in the way that one gets this u sant 
contrast with many so-called portrait lenses which out to 
about F/6. Broadly speaking, the longer the focal leegth of the 
lens the better (within reasonable limits), as the fysther one gets 
away from the sitter, the better modelling sad proportions 
result. Both the lenses you mention are fayedTites. _ 22> 9760 
а whole-plate, and has a focal length of about twelve inches. 
covers а то by 8, and has a focal lesBth of about seventeen 
inches. It is desirable to use a lens of focal length not less than 
the diagonal of the plate—in your case, Say 13 inches. — For 
a one-inch head from a nine-inch.or/BiDal, your twelve-inch lens 
would be ro ft. from the sitter and with the seventeen-inch lens 


it would be 14 ft. 


Plates, Developer, Varnish. . 
Will you please cll me (1) what plates to use for very rapid 


exposures in winter, (2) best developer to use, (3) a simple 
negative vamish. J. W. (Deddington). 

Better stick to the manufacturer whose plates you have already 
used wit satisfaction, and ask for the most rapid kind that 
particyMr firm manufacture. (2) For rapid exposures, many 
ex workers prefer a pyro-metol mixture, others prefer metol 
with quinol; others again fancy they get the utmost detail with 
metol only. Therefore it is largely a matter of fancy and expe- 
rience as to which is the best developer. (3) If you cut up some 
old and cleaned celluloid films and dissolve the cuttings in 
amyl acetate, you will have an easily prepared varnish which 
can be used coid. 


Lene Quer» re Aperture. 

If a half-plate lens be used on a quarter-plate camera, what 

will be the relative values of the engraved apertures? 

G. W. (Hanwell). 
The size of camera or plate used with a lens does not in 

any way affect the effective aperture of the lens, i.e., F/8 with 
12 by 10 plate is still F/8 with quarter-plate. Possibly you are 
understanding “ aperture " to mean “ view angle." Using the 
same lens for half.plate and quarter-plate negative for the 
same view and same standpoint, you will, of course, get a large 
view angle with the larger plate. In fact, the quarter-plate 
negative might be obtained by cutting away the edges of the 
half-plate negative so as to leave you а piece 44 by 34 at its 
centre. 
ج ج ج ن‎ че 
Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographio News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, тоз. 10d. 
Canada  .. DNE = 6s. 6d - 138. 


Other Countries .. +,» is 7s. 6d. " " I5S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LoNG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. . 
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[һе Scottish Salon, of 
which we publish a special 
report this week, has again scored a distinct success 
with over a thousand entries. Our Scottish friends, as 
we have before remarked, are gifted with great abilities 
in exhibition organising, and seem to also have the 
ability to choose every vear for Salon Secretary a man 
who fills the post just right, and carries through this 
national exhibition (the Scots are strong on the national 
feature) with complete success. Mr. Telfer followed 
able predecessors, but he has not disgraced himself, and 
quite deserved the honour of vice-president conferred on 
him. All honour 15 due to the “© man that works.” 
$ ә & 

The ordinary tourist has small chance of doing much 
worm with his camera in the Balkan provinces. In 
Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro, photography is abso- 
lutely fomidden, save by special permission. The Rev. 
T Моав. R.G.S., whose interesting lecture before 

"rns «commented upon last week, found a 
photographic '' 6, "pb. “elli Held with 
papers from the jp, door эу travelling as he did wı 
rents. wh to the Montenegrin Govern- 


Thus he was i 
“е to secure not only pictures 
of the : : : 
people themselve. with their handsome and 


military and oficial iie Ше, illustrating the 
А э 
Nicholas, the enlightened ruler Piden s rdi 
; that little land, he 
found to he a most amiable host, апа w hi | 
. І | З IS return, upon 
sending the Prince a volume of his Вањ Shotocraplhs 
he received a volume of his Highness's vtl. Si o 
this same Prince who, replying to a remarx ab 
about the 
poverty of the exports of such a country as Моп. перто 
said, “ Sir, you forget my daughters." Опе VEA 
daughters is the Queen of Italy, and others have Mage 
great alliances. 
$ 8B & 

One's fellow-passengers often furnish the most inter- 
esting subjects of study on a pleasure tour, and so 
apparently Mr. W. Kilbey found it during a summer 
fortnight in Norway, as described to the members of the 
London and Provincial Photographic Association the 
other night. According to a census that he undertook 
on board the steamer during a Polvtechnic tour to the 
playground of Northern Europe, out of one hundred 
and forty gentlemen passengers no fewer than seventv- 
five carried cameras. The camera also served as a 
means of introduction and a badge of good fellowship. 
Judging by Mr. Kilbev's experiences, however, some 
tourists, particularlv ladies, while possessing a camera, 
are blissfully ignorant of photographic technique. One 
lady of the party, for instance, experimented on the dark 
interior of a Lapp tent bv giving an exposure of half a 
second at F/64, and confessed afterwards that she was 
under the impression that inasmuch as 64 was the 
highest number, it therefore represented the largest 
aperture! The pity is that some of the people who 


know least about photography set out with the most 
luxurious apparatus. 
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Most workers in the bromide process desire at one 
time or another to brighten up the dull surface of their 
'" matt" prints. А gloss is required that is not so 
shiny as that given by the °‘ glossy '' varieties of paper, 
but yet sufficient to give the life and ‘‘ depth "' that the 
print possesses before it becomes dry. "Various methods 
have been advocated for treating the prints, and the re- 
sults of a number of experiments in this direction were 
given by Mr. Stuart Woodhouse at the last meeting of 
the Hackney Photographic Society. Mr. Woodhouse 
said he had tried wax pastes, commercial and home- 
made, for the purpose, but the results were not entirely 
satisfactory, owing to the difficultv in getting an even 
coating where wanted. 

e & GO 


White of egg diluted with water gave a good result, 
as did also dilute celluloid varnish. Thinning out Lustra- 
lene with megilp led to megilp being used alone, and this 
was found to be the most satisfactory of all. А print 
rubbed over with megilp had its shadows brightened 
wonderfully, and the megilp formed a perfect medium for 
applying pigment if working up was necessary. Should, 
for instance, a portion of the print require darkening, 
then megilp was first to be applied to the whole surface, 
after which megilp and pigment was to be applied 
locally. If the result was not satisfactory, it could be 
as easily removed. Another way of working up was to 
apply the megilp and pigment over the surface generally 
and then bring up the high lights by wiping out. Both 
pastel crayon colours or the ordinary tube oil pigments 
could be used. It was an especial feature of this pro- 
cess that it permitted any amount of working up, with 


results that showed, as far as surface condition went, 
no traces of such work having been performed. 
е s & 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., of 90-92, 


Shaftesbury Avenue, W., the makers of the famous 
“ Sybil“ camera, have made a cash bid for Messrs. 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson's (reflex) camera, patents 
and rights of manufacture, and we hear the offer has 
now been accepxed. It is proposed to place the Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobsen camera on the market in the name 
of the “* N. and G.” Princess reflex, and it is only fair 
to add that in the hands of Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia, Ltd., this compact and handy tvpe of camera 
should be received with every confidence. Of course it 
must be distinctly understood that the “N. and С.” 
Princess reflex is not intended to compete with the 
'* М. and G.” square-reflector-reflex, which, by the way, 
is the more expensive model, and has many more advan- 
tages, such as the double extension, etc. For the 
present, a small stock of cameras, manufactured bv 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, will be placed on 
the market at a reduced price, namely, £14 14s., and 
in the meantime the model, with improvements, is re- 
ceiving attention at the ‘‘ N. and G.” works. 
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PORTRAIT: deudas ea | "Me. 
(From an Albumen print.) | By RUDOLPH DÜnRkoor. - Bre 

[TOM the Cne-Man Show now open at the House of the Reyal Photographic Society. (See page 59.) Wu. 
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N another page in the present issue we make 
an announcement of a new competition that 
will appeal to many thousands of our readers. 
We have no doubt the competition for a 

** Hinton Memorial Medal" will be keen. That the 
medal wil be worth winning is certain; that the desire 
to win it will be the aim of most amateur photographers 
of the day we are convinced; but what is most pleasing 
to us is to know we are organising a competition that 
will do much to foster the production of pure landscape 
work—a phase of pictorial photography that is typically 
British, and in which the late Horsley Hinton was facile 
princeps. 
The Forthcoming Dresden Exhibition. 

There are some details to hand respecting the 1909 
International Exhibition at Dresden, which it may in- 
terest the readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. to know about, 
especially as some of them at any rate have promised 
examples of their work for the pictorial section, while 
others contribute to the scientific or educational sections. 

The different European Governments have taken much 
interest in the exhibition, and have practically shown 
their sympathy by setting aside sums varying from 
4.50 to £2,000 in order to assist their subjects in going 
there to study the exhibits; and several Governments, 
notably the Austrian, have spent large sums of monev 
on extra buildings, with a view to being well represented 
and to set forth to the best advantage those exhibits 
which can be shown singly, and which are not, like 
others, obliged to be shown together with other coun- 
tries. The industries of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Belgium are not only extremely well represented, but 
the King of Belgium and the Czar have given the move- 
ment their personal sympathy and support. 

A special feature is to be made of congresses at this 
exhibition, and there will be representative congresses for 
applied, scientific, pictorial, and professional photo- 
graphy. As far as pictorial photography is concerned, 
this is the first congress to be held and the first time 
in its history that photographers from all parts of the 
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world, who have made pictorial photography their 
speciality, have been invited to come together for the 
discussion of the present state of pictorial photography 
and how it is to be improved in the future. During these 
congresses every facility will be given in the way of 
cheap fares, cheap accommodation, and by the organisa- 
tion of excursions to the centres of the German photo- 
graphic industry. 

Entries closed on December 15, and an excellent 
number of entries have been received. England has 
400 entries in the scientific, 180 in the pictorial, 200 in the 
instruction, and 5 in the trade section. 

The trade section, as far as England is concerned, is 
a complete fiasco. Why our firms, who (some of them) 
do almost as much business in Germany as they do in 
their own country, are so indifferent to their chances it 
is difficult to understand. America, on the contrary, 
looms very large in the trade section, and will un- 
doubtedly get much business, as usual, out of our hands. 
Some firms are willing now at the eleventh hour to form 
an exhibition syndicate and to organise a combined 
trade show in the grounds. If there are any who would 
like to join, they should send at once to the general 
secretary, c/o the Editor. | 

At any rate, the news which we have been able to give 
of the great success which has so far been attained 
will not fail to convince our readers that the Dresden 
show of 1909 will be the most important yet held in rhe 
photographic world. 


The Radiographic Year. 

To the X-ray worker the past year has been one of 
steady but not sensational progress, principally in the 
direction of instantaneous exposures. The literature 
issued on the subject has been abundant, and quite a 
number of works have come from the Continental 
presses during the last twelve months, principally from 
Germany, and in a secondary degree from France. 
These have been not only text-books and manuals but 
also advanced atlases, normal and pathological, showing 
the radiographic appearances of every part of the 
human anatomy. At home there has been but one new 
work of outstanding significance to X-ray workers — 
the practical! manual on the subject, compiled bv Drs. 
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Arthur and Muir, of the West London Hospital — which 
mav rank as a standard book of reference for vears to 
come. 

In apparatus there has also been advance. At least 
two new brands of X-ray plates have been brought out, 
and one of them has quickly attained great favour. The 
focus-tube has been improved, and at the last meeting 
of the Róntgen Society a most ingenious valve arrange- 
ment, emanating from Bauer of Berlin, and providing 
for the introduction of small definite quantities of air 
into the tube, was demonstrated. The orthodiagraph 
—an instrument for eliminating the misleading element 
of magnification and distortion—has perhaps been given 
the cold shoulder during the vear owing to the rapid 
advance of the rival method of teleradiography. Quite 
a new development, of which nothing was heard a 
little more than a year ago, is the introduction of 
bismuth into the organs to assist the X-ray delineation 
of them. 

The two names most prominentlv associated with the 
movement towards shortened exposures аге Dr. 
Groedel of Nauheim, and Mr. H. Clyde Snook, of 
Philadelphia. A device of Dr. Groedel’s for securing 
X-ray pictures in a fraction of a second was demon- 
strated at the London Hospital earlier in the vear. The 
device was based on the fact that an X-ray tube of the 
heavy anti-cathode pattern, which would become hot 
and soft within a minute with a current of five milli- 


'* The Only 
Way ?’’ 


“ One day hurrying to an appointment at the Carlton," Joseph 
T. Keiley saw a number of sandwichmen ** chasubled " with 
posters; these, he explains, in Camera Work, formed the chief, 
if not only, way of advertising the Photographic Fiasco of 1908. 
Commenting on this, let me say that I should have been more 
impressed had he stated which of the Royal Dukes he was going 
to meet, and should have thought better of him had he not 
associated vestments of great sanctity with the derelicts of the 
gutter. Anyhow, the 1908 Salon was probably the best adver- 
tised of its series. When he visited it the gallery was deserted. 
This he attributes to a lack of publicity, and to the holding of 
the exhibition in London's dead season, so that even the ** marked 
advance " of Coburn’s work, which he states is evidenced by 
the inelegant °“ Flip Flap” print, failed to attract visitors. 

It is quite true that in September there are only some five or six 
millions of people in the Metropolis to draw upon ; none the less 
another photographic exhibition open in London at the same 
time as the Salon was inspected by over eighteen thousand visi- 
tors. Mr. Keiley is evidently writing with '* his tongue in his 
cheek ” for the benefit of readers of Mr. Steiglitz's publication. 


“Think of 'im, Miss! ’’ 


It were hard to determine which has gained most from the 
other, Punch or photography. I am inclined to think that it is 
the immortal hunchback who—as is habitual with him—has got 
the better of the exchange. Although, thanks to half-a-century’s 
photographic fun, which the great little joker has indulged his 
large circle of admirers with, photography has undoubtedly been 
thoroughly well advertised and popularised, the present-day 
existence of London's ‘‘ Charivari " depends upon the process- 
man's camera. Moreover, as those who visit “ Punch's Pageant ” 
will readily be able to realise, in some very notable instances the 
remarkable accuracy of costumes and accessories in the cartoons is 
mainly due to the help rendered by that universal recorder the 
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ampères, will stand a current of fifty milliampéres for 
half a second. Dr. Groedel, who, by the way, was 
going to make an attempt to apply the cinematograph 
to the studv of the heart's action, makes use of existing 
apparatus, but the invention of Clyde Snook, which has 
only been brought over to this country within the last 
few weeks, and which has enabled American radio- 
graphers to make wonderful instantaneous exposures, 
represents quite a revolution in apparatus. Its chief 
feature is a rotating, pole-changing switch which uses, 
instead. of suppressing, the inverse phase of the 
secondary current. Thus practically the whole of the 
current from the transformer is delivered to the tube, 
and as the switch is run upon the same axis as the 
dynamo there is no trouble about synchronism. 

Medically speaking, of course, the value of the 
instantaneous exposure in many cases is beyond all 
question, although there are manv capable workers 
who, while admitting its value on occasion, deprecate 
snapshot radiographv as a general rule. 

The Róntgen Society has done a great amount of 
work of practical value during the year, principally in 
the direction of the exact measurement of the X-rays, 
and the setting up of a standard of radio-activity. The 
Amsterdam Congress of Radiology, recently held, was 
full of vital interest to X-ray workers, who are looking 
forward to the great Congress on the same subject to 
be held in London next July. 


gelatino-bromide plate. Finally, 


it wants but a little scrutiny 
of some of the subjects to lead one to conclude that the brilliant 
line drawings are, in a large measure, based upon photographs 
of posed models. 


** Begotten by Vanity.” 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, R.A., has, figuratively and Joshua- 
like, been commanding the sun to stand still, in order that 
the man who used to draw news illustrations much as Old 
Moore writes history, namely, in advance, or who used to picture 
a momentous passing event by aid of a telegraphic report, should 
be revived ?n all his glory. He also discredits photography by 
comparing bad photo process blocks with the best class of line 
or wash drawing. Anvhow, to disparage the news snapshots be- 
cause they are not like unto Botticelli's pictures is as reasonable 
as to complain that the language of the press telegrams is not on a 
par with the polished periods of Addison or Swift. One good 
thing emphasised by Herkomer in his recent Academy lecture is 
that we should all realise the distinction between ambition and 
notoriety. The latter, he said, is '' begotten by vanity, and 
nourished by approbation ;" on the other hand, ‘‘ the man with- 
out ambition must eventually sink into the morass of purposeless 
effort.” 


The Painter’s Ghost. 


It is at times remarkable to note at what a sluggish rate special 
information is transformed into common knowledge. About 
sixty years ago an able Scottish artist, D. O. Hill, utilised 
photography in order to paint his pictures, one, in particular, 
being confessedly constructed by the aid of a large number of 
photographs. Ever since then, artists, both north and south 
of the Tweed, have been making free with the fruits of the 
camera. How prevalent this habit has become anyone may learn 
by referring to Hector Maclean's “ Photography for Artists," in 
which will be found the acknowledgments of many noted 
artists of the value of photography in painting. Апа yet, writing 
to the Morning Post, A. Stodart Walker, of Edinburgh, roundly 
declares that the practice of gathering photographic ‘ facts and 
materials ° to help them in their work °° is absolutely unknown ” 
to artists in the land of cakes. But the Caledonian always was 
“© unco! guid," not to say canny. 
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HERE are three classes 
enlarger : the class that dabbles with it for recreation, 
the class that manipulates it for the benefit of the 
paper manufacturer, and the class that makes it a tool for 


T persons who use an 


the production of pictures. I have not the artistic skill to 
associate with the third, nor the spare cash to join the 
second class. ‘Perforce I am obliged to belong to the first. 
It may not be very profitable, but at least I get some return 
in amusement from my recreations with an enlarger. I say 
“an” enlarger, but in fact I play with two—a Koresco for 
daylight and an anonymous lantern for artificial light. The 
principle of both is practically the same. When you come 
to think of it, the daylight enlarger is but a little camera 
outside a big camera, with its lens looking into the big 
camera; and the lantern, a little camera inside a big 
camera, still with its lens looking into the big camera. The 
big camera in the latter case is of course the enlarging 
room. 
Some Simple Experiments 

Now let us see how they behave. Take the daylight 
enlarger, insert a ruled focussing plate in the plate-holder, 
move the lens board out till the lens centre is exactly twice 
the focal length of the lens from the focussing plate, then 
adjust the large camera till its focussing screen is also two 
focal lengths from the lens centre. Now measure the image 
on the focussing screen, and you will find it is exactly the 
same size as the focussing plate, and is perfectly sharp. 

Again move the lens board until it is one and a half times 
the focal length from the focussing plate. Next adjust the 
large camera till its focussing screen is three times the focal 
length from the lens. Once more the image will be sharp; 
and if you measure it you will find it is exactly double the 
size of the focussing plate. That is to say, the length of 
either side of it is exactly double the length of the corre- 
sponding side of the plate. If you calculate the area of the 
image, however, you will find that it is not double, but four 
times, the area of the plate. 

Next move the lens board until the distance of the lens 
from the plate is one and one-third times the focal length. 
Then adjust the large camera till the focussing screen is 
exactly four focal lengths from the lens. Again you have a 
sharp image; and if you measure it you will find it is exactly 
three times the size of the plate. That is to say, a side of 
the image is three times the length of the corresponding 
side of the plate. The area you will find is not three times, 
but nine times, the area of the plate. 


"What the Experiments Teach. 

Now consider these results. In each case the distance 
from the lens to the focussing screen is the focal length of 
the lens mukiplied by the number of times the image is 
enlarged, with one focal length added; and the distance 
from lens to plate is exactly the distance from lens to screen 
divided by the number of times of enlargement, or, to put it 
another way, is equal to one focal length divided by the 
number of times of enlargement, with one focal length 
added. We thus arrive at this rule for enlarging: For the 
distance between lens and screen, add one to the number of 
times of enlargement, and multiply the sum by the focal 
length. For the distance between lens and plate, divide this 
product by the number of times of enlargement. 

Make as many experiments as you please with this rule. 
You will find that you will always get an image of the 
required degree of enlargement, and that it will be reason- 


ably sharp. 


Reereations with an Snlarger. 


EXPOSURES IN DAYLIGHT ENLARGING. 
By JOHN NIXON. 
Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P.N." 
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The Enlargement and the Exposure. 

Now remove the focussing plate from the holder; next 
proceed to adjust your enlarger successively for an image 
of one, two, three, four, five, six times of (linear) enlarge- 
ment. The light image on the screen will of course be one, 
two, three, four, five, or six times the linear size of the plate 
opening ; but the area of the image will be one, four, nine, six- 
teen, twenty-five, or thirty-six times the area of the plate 
opening respectively. In mathematical language, that is 
to say, the area of the image will vary directly as the square 
of the number of times of enlargement. 

Assuming for the moment that the amount of light pass- 
ing through the lens in each case was exactly the same, this 
fixed quantity of light is thus, in each case, spread over an 
area which varies directly as the square of the number of 
times of enlargement. Now if you spread the same quan- 
tity of light over one square inch and then over four square 
inches, it is obvious that the strength, or intensity, or photo- 
graphic effect of the light at any point ought to be 1n the 
latter case one-fourth of its strength, or intensity, or effect 
in the former case. So if you spread it over nine square 
inches instead of one square inch, the strength, or intensity, 
or effect of the light will be reduced to one-ninth. The same 
applies to sixteen square inches, twenty-five square inches, 
or any other number of square inches. The effect of the 
light varies inversely as the square of the number of times 
of enlargement. But the less the strength of the light fall- 
ing on a sensitive plate or paper, the longer in proportion is 
the exposure required. From this we might infer another 
general rule. The exposure in enlarging varies directly as 
the square of the number of times of enlargement, provided 
the amount of light passing through the lens in each case 
does not vary. 

This looks beautifully simple; but if you test it by experi- 
ment you will find that your enlargements are grossly over- 
exposed. You are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that, 
with a daylight enlarger, the amount of light passing 
through the lens varies as you alter the size of enlargement. 
Take your enlarger and consider the matter. Here is a 
diagram which shows roughly what happens when you in- 
crease the size of your enlargement. 

Here L is the lens, the point f its principal focus, AB the 


> Ё 


I 
T 


тою. 


I 


2 
- 


negative, and I the image on the screen when the enlarger 
is set for an “enlargement” of equal size; ab the negative 
and i the image when the enlarger is set for a three-times 
enlargement ; d the point where AB cuts the axis of the lens, 
and d, the point where ab cuts it. Now it is evident that 
when the enlarger is set for equal enlargement the light 
passing through the lens is the light included in the angle 
ALB. When the negative is shifted to ab it is equally evi- 
dent that the light passing through the lens is the light 
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passing through the angle 21.2. 


Now prolong the lines 


La and Ld, and you will see that this is the same as the 


angle а, Lb. 
passes through the lens 


In other words, a greater quantity of light 
when you make a three-times 


enlargement than when you make an equal “ enlargement." 

Looking at the diagram again, you will see that the nearer 
you bring аф to the lens the greater will be the length of 
the line 2,5,, and therefore the greater the quantity of light 


passing through the lens. 


The line AB (or ab) of course 


represents a side of the negative, and the line ae also repre- 


sents a corresponding side of a similar area. 


As these areas 


vary in proportion to the squares of A B and а, it is evident 


again that the amount of light passing throug 
in the same proportion. 
good whatever be the size of your enlargement. 
us see if we can calculate the variation. 
triangles, Lab and La,b;, and you will see that the propor- 


them varies 
This proportion, too, will hold 
Now let 
Take the two 


tion between a (2.е., AB) and a,b, will always be the same 


as the proportion between Ld, and Ld. Hence the amount 
of light passing through AB and 420, will vary inversely as 
the squares of Ld and L4j. 


Some Simple Equations. 


Now take the result we obtained when we assumed that 


the same amount of light passed through the lens, what- 


ever the size of enlargement. Call the exposure X and the 


number of times of enlargement T, and assume the exposure 


for an equal ''enlargement" to be І. For any size of 
enlargement we may express that result in this form :— 


X=T? 


if the light passing through the lens is alwavs the same. If 
the light varies in quantity (or intensity) the length of the 
exposure must vary inversely as the intensity of the light. 
We have just shown that in enlarging the amount of light 
passing through the lens varies inversely as the squares of 
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the distances between the lens and the negative. A little 
further back we agreed that this distance was 
(T+1)F 
T 


where F represents the focal length of the lens; and that for 
an equal enlargement it was 2F. Thus the amount of light 
passing through for an equal ‘‘ enlargement " : the amount 
of light passing through for a T-times enlargement : : 
(=Y :(2 F)* ; and the amount of light passing 
; (2 F)? 
through for a T-times enlargement will be (EY or 
T 


4F? T? 4T? , : 
F? (41)? = те) times the amount passing for an equal 
enlargement. Hence, if we want to get the true exposure 


for a T-times enlargement, we must divide T? by this factor, 
thus :— 


T2 
ET. or T?(T41)? (T+? F*(T4D* & 
(Tx 1) 41* 4 4 F? 
T+1) F]? 
оа. iv ] ‚ where the exposure for an equal enlarge- 


ment "' is taken as I. Now (T+1)F is the distance of the 
image from the centre of the lens for a T-times enlarge- 
ment, and 2F is the distance for an equal *''enlarge- 
ment," so that we have worked round to the position 
that the exposure in daylight enlarging varies directly 
as the square of the distance of the enlarged image 
from the lens. Harking back to our last equation, the rule 
would be, To find the exposure for enlarging, multiply the 
exposure for an equal ''enlargement " by (Т+1)?, and 
divide by 4, where T represents the number of times of 
(linear) enlargement. 


A SPECIAL ANNUAL AWARD FOR BRITISH LANDSCAPE WORKERS. 


E are pleased to announce a new competition 

for readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 

AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. А survey of recent 
photographic exhibitions has indicated that there is a 
growing tendency to overlook British landscape work. 
The effect of this is bad for a phase of pictorial photo- 
graphy which we are convinced possesses many ardent 
followers and outstanding features of excellence. The 
late Horsley Hinton was probably the best exponent of 
a type of pure landscape work characteristically British, 
and which, moreover, was treated in a manner indi- 
cating a great sympathy with nature, a quality con- 
spicuous by its absence from many of the products of 
the newer British school of photography. 

It is, therefore, for the encouragement of the type 
of pictorial photography which may be described as 
“© pure landscape "' that we offer a yearly award. This 
wil consist of a specially struck medal, to be called 
“ The Hinton Memorial Medal.” 

One medal only will be awarded each vear, and it 
will be for the best pictorial landscape photograph of 
that year. 

By '' pure landscape " we mean landscapes or river 
scenery in which the figure element- if included at all— 
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is entirely subsidiary. The type of work that Horsley 
Hinton himself excelled їп may be taken as an 
illustration. 

The work must be produced during the year in which 
the award is made. Thus the 1909 medal will be for a 
picture taken (negative and print) during 1909. 

The pictures entered for the medal must be at least 
12 by 10 inches in size, but may, of course, be larger. 
They may be in any process, and must be the entire 
work of the competitor throughout. 

Pictures exhibited elsewhere during the vear will not 
be debarred. 

A special board of judges will adjudicate on the 
pictures entered for the medal. This board will include 
Messrs. Alex. Keighley, Charles Job, the Editor of THE 
A. P. АХО P. N., and two others to be appointed later. 

Ап exhibition of the winning print and a selection of 
others sent in will be held at the end of the year at the 
offices of THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

Further particulars and date of entry, etc., will be 
published later. We make the announcement as early 
as possible to give all landscape workers the greatest 
amount of time in which to prepare negatives and prints 
for the competition. 
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shadow is something quite apart from the object producing it. 
If we replace the white paper by a piece of black paper, our 
cast shadow will vanish, or be seen with some difficulty, while 
the shade on the egg itself is but very slightly altered by this 
change. If now on the black paper we lay a sheet of clear and 
ICTORIAL "ER well-polished glass, we have a rough approximation to a mirror. 


At any rate, it is a reflecting surface, which gives us a new set 


of appearances. Below the egg we see something similar in 
"EU ANALYSIS. shape to the egg itself, 7.e., a reflection image, and this reflected 
image also shows us differences of light and shade, similar to 
the light and shade of the object, although they are not so well 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R P.S. ШАА as in the case of the ais itself. ч ] 
M | We thus have quite simple vet typical instances of four things, 
LTHOUGH in some previous notes on viz., light, shade, shadow, and reflection. 
pictorial matters I have drawn | 
attention to the difference be- 
tween shade, shadow, and reflec- 
tion, there still is a good deal 
of confusion in the use of these 
terms by those who employ the 
camera for pictorial purposes. It 
may, therefore, help to clear up these 
matters if I very briefly refer to 
these three terms so far as they con 
cern the every-day photographer. 
Let us take such an ordinary thing 
as a hen’s egg, which, for the 
moment, we may call white. Placing 
@ piece of white paper on a table near 
the window in a room, we put the 
egg on the paper, and view the 
arrangement from such a position 
that the window is to our left or 
right, 7.e., not in front or behind us. 
Roughly speaking, about half the egg 
will appear more or less light, and 
the other half more or less dark, 7.e., 
we have a lighted side and a shaded 
side, z.e., a side in shade. But on 
the paper is observed a patch of dark. 
ness, caused by the egg intercepting the window 
light, and preventing it reaching this part of the D DN  . CNN 
paper, 7.¢e., we have a cast shadow, t.e., a true — # GEMENS 7 . тшш 
shadow. Now observe that this is a different thing LA s | 
entirely from the shaded side of the egg. The 


(a) THe Font. By H. T. Winterhalder 
Awaraed a Prize in the Weekly 
Competition. 


This picture is also on view at the 
Northern Exhibition, 


Before quitting the subject 
there are just four points I re- 
commend your noticing very 
closely. First, with regard to 
the reflected image, its general 
shape is similar to, but not 
necessarily exactly the same as, 
that of the body causing it; 
next, the position of the re- 
flected image changes as we 
change our point of view, and, 
in fact, our two eyes see slightly 
different images. Hence no two 
people can see the same reflected 
image at the same moment, but 
they can see different images 
from the same object. Thirdly, 
as regards a cast shadow, its 
shape varies with the object 
casting it, and also the surface 
receiving it; and, lastly, when 
we have a visible cast shadow, 
its position does not alter with 
the observer’s point of sight, 
but its shape may appear to 
change with our change of view 
point. Later on, I may have 
: | - something more to say about 
(p) LONDON—AN IMPRESSION. By W. C. Squires, these and kindred matters, but 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competitim. This icture was also exhibited at the Cambridge Exhibition. the four fundamental facts will 
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no doubt be enough for the beginner to assimilate just at first. 

The foregoing general remarks have been suggested by a 
preliminary examination of the two little pictures accompanying 
these notes, viz. (A) * The Font," by H. T. Winterhalder, and 
(B) * London—An Impression," by W. С. Squires. 

In the case of A the chief source of light is more or less in 
front of the camera, so that the shaded side of the font is towards 
the spectator; but we have here and there small touches of 
lighted portions just visible. But the largest patch of light is 
that falling on the ground. Note that its outer boundaries sug- 
gest the sides of the limiting window frame, which are out of 
sight. Note also that the shadow cast by the font is not the 
same size or shape as the font itself, also that this shadow would 
remain in its place on the floor, and would not alter as we 
changed our viewing point. 

In A, then, we have /ight, shade, and shadow, but not any 
strongly marked reflections. Note, I do nct say there is no re- 
flection effect, for, theoretically, every object which is visible 
to our eyes is visible by means of the rays of light it reflects 
into our eyes. But in the ordinary use cf the term reflection 
we mean reflection images. 

Turning now to B, we have again an arrangement where the 
chief direction of incident light is sufficiently to one side to 
give us a good deal of light falling on the building to our 
right, and show us the shaded side or side in shade of the 
building to our left. The road and pavement being more or less 
wet forms a kind of mirror, which we may roughly compare 
with the sheet of glass laid on the black paper as above men- 


HE success of the Northern Exhibition at the City Art Gal- 

lery, Manchester, can be regarded as a token that well- 
organised picture shows of this description are as popular as 
ever, in spite of the remarks one hears so frequently that the 
best days of photographic exhibitions are over. 

The Manchester show is an unquestionable success, both in the 
matter of support it has received from exhibitors and from the 
public. The fact that the civic authorities of Manchester have 
so far recognised the claims of the camera to admit it into the 
sacred precincts cf their temple of Art is also significant. 

The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, with which 
the Manchester Amateur Photographic Association collaborates in 
organising the Northern exhibitions alternately each year in their 
own cities, has already done as much for the city on the Mersey, 
and their last year's exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery may 
possibly be counted the finest show of its kind ever seen outside 
London. It will want a lot of beating, and it is no discredit to 
the achievement of the Mancunians that the accommodation for 
the ‘‘ Northern " this year in the City Art Gallery is not on so 
generous a scale as that at the Walker Art Gallery. 


The Opening of the Exhibition. 

The remarks of Councillor Butterworth (Chairman of the Art 
Gallery Committee), in opening the exhibition on January б, 
doubtless proved of considerable interest to the officials present. 
He referred to a criticism of the Art Gallery Committee's action 
in placing some of the rooms of the City Gallery at the disposal 
of the promcters of the Northern Photographic Exhibition. This 
criticism, he contended, was without point. Of course, an art 
gallery was a proper home for works of art—of the fine arts— 
but he hoped to see the time when there wculd be ample acccmmo- 
dation for examples of the various crafts; he hoped to see the 
time when in Manchester and in other large cities there would 
be ample galleries for showing examples of all kinds of wcrk, 
the products of the workshops and of craftsmanship. This, 
he thought, would be one way of encouraging a gradual 
dissemination of a finer feeling in both the workshop and in the 
home. They were a long way off that ideal in Manchester. 
Only that day there had been a not very encouraging discussion 
in the City Council, and he was afraid that there were enormous 
difhculties to be overcome before Manchester had an art gallerv 
worthy of it. They should have less talk about the undisputed 
forms Of art, but should try to encourage greater appreciation 
of fine workmanship in all forms. Among those crafts to which 
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tioned. But with the glass we have one uniformly smooth sur- 
face, giving us continuity of the reflected image, but in the road 
and pavement we have a large number of small reflecting sur- 
faces separated by pebbles, sand, etc., and so cut up into a kind 
of patchwork of rough and smooth pieces. Hence, while the 
reflection images are in shape more or less similar to the shape 
of the objects giving them origin, yet their forms are not crisply 
defined. The picture is scmewhat small, but I trust my readers 
will be able to make out the reflected images of the pedestrians 
on the pavement or °° side-walk," the vehicles оп the road, and 
the road lamp, which is so carefully being guarded by the 
policeman. Here, then, we have Zig//, shade, and reflection 
effects. Possibly the astute reader may be disposed to infer from 
the foregoing that if we have cast shadow we cannot, or, at 
any rate, do not, get reflection images, and vice versá. Ina 
general wav this is the case, because surfaces best suited to 
show reflection effects are not well suited to receive shadows, 
but under certain conditions—which do not very frequently occur 
—one can have reflection images and cast shadows quite close 
together. Moreover, I may add that I have photographed these 
interesting effects on more than one occasion. 

I find that I have left myself little or no space for saying 
anything about the two interesting little pictures as composi- 
tions in the ordinary sense of the word. But on second thoughts 
I am inclined to regard this as fortunate, because anything said 
on these prints might have the undesirable effect of diverting 
attention from the fundamental principles to which reference has 
been made. 
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he had referred he claimed a very honourable place for photo- 


graphy. Apart from its commercial value, photography had 
higher claims: it encouraged a love cf nature and a love of 
art. 


Councillor Butterworth mentioned that at a meeting of the 
Art Gallery Sub-Committee, held on Tuesday, it was decided to 
form a collection of lantern slides of works of art; that this col- 
lection would be housed in the Art Gallery; and that it would 
be placed at the disposal of those sccieties—literary and other- 
wise—that made application for it. 


А General Review. 


The two things which are most likely to strike the visitor cn 
entering the exhibition rooms for the first time are the splendid 
collection of lantern slides in their admirably designed show- 
case, and, secondly, the fact that far too many pictures have 
been hung. We shculd say, from our own inspection, that at 
least 200 of the framed prints on the walls should have been 
rejected, while the removal of another 100 or so would have still 
further strengthened the show. 

There are nearly 700 pictures on the walls, and the result—when 
the limited space is considered—is not likely to impress the Art 
Gallery authorities with a great idea of the artistic status of the 
selecting and hanging committee. 

This 1s a pity, and it seems to us that a great opportunity for 
showing the art-loving public of Manchester modern pictorial 
photography at its best has been lost. 

The rooms are ideal for the purpose, and it would have 
appeared difficult to find a better background for the pictures 
than the original dull green arras cloth with which the walls 
are permanently covered. 

With half the present number of pictures the exhibition would 
have been twice as strong. The pictures could have been pro- 
perly placed ; some scheme of decoration or panelling might have 
been attempted ; and the walls would have had less of the over- 
crowded, congested appearance that was the outstanding fault 
of the last R. P. S. exhibition at the New Gallery. It may even 
be due to the same cause. 

The exhibition is, nevertheless, a remarkable one. The fore- 
going remarks merely indicate how much better it could have 
been. An inspection of the walls discloses not only the pick of the 
vear's work that has already appeared at the London exhibitions, 
but many new pictures of outstanding merit. How some of 
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these came to be overlooked in the award list will probably afford 
a pleasant topic for conjecture among the visitors. 

_ The award list we published in last week’s issue, and it may 
interest our readers to note that no less than seventy-nine of the 
pictures on view have figured in the prize competitions of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., while over fifty have been reproduced. 


Some Outstanding Exhibits. 


Notable among the new work at the Northern are the multi- 
coloured gum-bichromate prints of George Hidderley, of Stock- 
port. These are unquestionably the best coloured work in the 
exhibition. They have a breadth of treatment and sureness of 
colour that is pleasurable to see. They will undoubtedly be 
heard of again. 

Both the Liverpool and Manchester societies are 
well represented on the walls and in the award 
list, while a notable feaure of the show is the large 
number of exhibits from Germany, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and America. 

The work of Gustav Mantner, of Prag, is note- 
worthy on account of its originality, and noticeable 
because of the unsuitable framing adopted. 
Amateurs in this and other countries have learned 
the lesson of reticence in the matter of framing. 
The frame should serve only as an unobtrusive 
margin for the print and mount. This exhibitor 
from Prag, however, surrounds his productions 
with silver and bamboo frames, that not only 
“kill ” his own prints, but all others in the 
vicinity. 

Furley Lewis excellent portrait of J. C. S. 
Mummery is once more on view. When lcoking at 
this print we always wonder whether the President 
of the R. P. S. ever finished that interrupted smoke 
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oils. The monochrome print scores easily in this case, and the 
coloured oil print merely indicates the sort of thing to avoid. 

Louis J. Steele's ‘‘ Garden of Allah " again serenely appears 
on the walls. It is beginming to show signs of extreme age. 
Kenneth F. Bishop’s “It Won't go Wight” is one of the 
best child studies in the exhibition, and Rertram Parks’ portrait 
сї G. A. Storey, A.R.A., is probably one of the best examples of 
portraiture. | 

С. F. Stuart’s ‘‘ Bridge Players " always demands attention, 
not on account of its originality, but because of its sheer clever- 
ness of treatment. ‘‘ The Headland," by Н. T. Sümmons, and 
** Zeller бее,” by Wilhelm Schultz, are two little gems that are 
hidden away in a corner, and R. Martens’ ‘‘ Scheefall in der 
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depicted by Mr. Lewis. i — 
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5. L. Coulthurst, the hard-working secretary of žė 
the exhibition, has several good things on the walls. КО 
His * New Gown," of which we give a small re- 
production, receives hon. mention, and deserves it. 
His design for a frieze is a clever application of 
photography for decorative purposes. 

Dr. A. G. Lakin (President of the Association) has a good 
thing in “A Branch," which is very Japanese in character. 
Dr. C. Thurstan Holland’s ‘‘ End of the Valpelline " is one of 
the best mountain pictures we have seen. It conveys the size 
and dignity of the scene in a remarkable manner. Mrs. Barton 
has several good pictures here, most of which, however, have 
been seen before, and it is significant that with the exception 
of " An Impression of Liverpool," by Н. W. Dick, and one 
other, all the medalled pictures were on view at the last 
“ Royal." 

We are sorry that Mr. Dick, in his admirable rendering of the 
Liverpool Docks, did not choose a new point of view, this 
point of view has been done so frequently before. We believe 
Mr. Inston claims to have *' discovered " it two years or more 
ago. Mr. Dick's *! Country Life " is a much finer effort. 

Cavendish Morton's prints are well placed, and stand out from 
their surroundings by reason of their remarkable technical per. 
fection, coupled with a personal quality that places them on a 
high pinnacle of excellence. His © Fantasia ” is one of the best 
** pictures °° in the show. 

Two prints by Thompson Carr call for note, inasmuch as they 
are enlargements from the same negative, and are identical, 
except that one is in monochrome and the other is in coloured 
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The South Essex Camera Club hold their seventh annual exhi- 
bition at the Education Hall, East Ham, on January 21, 22, and 
23. Medals have been abolished in the members’ section, 
and certificates of award, at the sole discretion of the judge, 
are substituted. The invitation section is an exhibit of the 
work of distinguished lady photographers: Mrs. Barton (Bir. 
mingham), Mrs. Caleb Keene, F.R.P.S. (South Africa), Mrs. 
Mary Cottam (Bournemouth), Miss Marillier (Torquay), Miss 
Kate Smith (Watford), Miss Hilda Stevenson (Birkenhead), Miss 
Maude Willis (Norwich), and Miss Warburg (London). A. H. 
Blake officiates as judge, and will open the exhibition at eight 
o'clock on the aist inst. 


Mr. Batkin on Bi-Gum.—At the Birmingham Photographic 
Society recently, an excellent demonstration of gum-bichromate 
printing was given by J. C. Batkin. His method was mainly as 
follows :—A sheet of well-sized paper is coated with a bichro- 
mated gum and pigment mixture, composed by first making two 
stock solutions, one being 4 oz. of best gum arabic in ro oz. 
of water, the other a saturated solution of potassium bichromate. 
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By S. L Coulthurst. 
This picture received hon. mention at the Northern Exhibition. 


Stadt " is a fine rendering of a snowfall. Miss E. L. Willis’ 
** The Heights " is poetic in its rendering of a mountain, and, 
like many of this clever worker’s pictures, the quality of mystery 
is manifest. 

It is impossible, however in the space at disposal to more than 
indicate the names of some of the exhibitors in addition to 
the prize-winners, whose works attracted us. Among these are 
James Gale, W. A. Hepburn, W. A. I. Hensler, Fred Judge, 
Dan Dunlop, Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, Mrs. Peake, James Shaw, 
W. A. Clark, Norman Blake, J. M. Whitehead, T. Lee-Syms, and 
Victor Morris. 

The lantern slides and the autochromes are displayed to great 
advantage in a special showcase, which, we understand, has been 
constructed under the direction of Mr. James Shaw. The slides 
are shown on three sides of the case, and the autochromes on the 
fourth. Tihe case is entirely covered in, and a battery of Osram 
lamps are within. Sheets of opal are placed immediately behind 
the slides, and they are seen to the best possible advantage in 
daytime or in the evening. It is a good plan, and secretaries of 
other exhibitions would do well to see the display with a view 
to adopting the idea—provided Mr. Shaw does not object. 

A lantern lecture is given every evening at the exhibition, until 
January 27, when the exhibition closes. 


Of each of these he takes 2 oz., and grinds up with them 4 oz. 
of powdered lampblack or other colour, or, for the sake of 
quickness, the ordinary tubes of moist water colour can be used, 
taking 1 dram each of the stock solutions, and adding half of a 
penny tube of colour. Much useful information was given 
regarding the behaviour of different colours. With either of 
these mixtures the paper is coated thinly with a flat brush, and 
smoothed down with a soft one, and then dried in front of the 
fire until desiccated. It is then printed in contact with the 
negative, developed in water, and dried. The coating and print- 
ing operation are repeated generally three times in all. The 
first print only is allowed to retain the deepest shadows, every- 
thing else being either made subservient to it or brushed away 
entirely. The second print should give all the tones of the sub- 
ject, but at this stage the high lights are usually modified, then 
the final print again covers the whole of the subject, toning 
down any signs of manipulation in the first and second. If 
everything has gone well the picture is now complete, and only 
requires hardening in alum. 
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The South Suburban Photographic Society have arranged an 
excellent spring programme. 


Sinclair апа Со., Haymarket, announce that they have a пиш- 
ber of bargains in secondhand high-class apparatus. 


Two thousand circulars containing particulars of the new 
Camera Club have been sent out by Reginald Craigie. 


The Midland Federation now includes 43 societies. Eligible 
societies which have not yet joined should hurry up and do so. 


Every reader should send to the Thornton-Pickard Manu- 
facturing Co., Altrincham, for their 1909 catalogue without 
delay. 


The late W. E. Downey, the well-known professional photo- 
grapher, left estate of the gross value of £8,o82, with net per- 
sonalty £4,352. 


The Jougla ‘‘ Omnicolore " plate is now, we understand, 
actually on the market. It is slightly cheaper than the auto- 
chrome, and is said to be faster. 


W. Frank Gadsby, of s, Braunstone Gate, Leicester, has 
introduced an excellent series of mounting papers in great 
variety of tints, textures, and thicknesses. 


An exhibition of scenes and figures of the coast near Messina, 
photographed by Count W. von Gloeden, is now open at the 
offices of the ‘‘ B. J.," 24, Wellington Street, WiC 

The North-West London Photographic Society’s exhibition 
opens on February 11. Applications for entry forms should be 
made without delay to H. S. Date, 34, Woodsome Road, N.W. 


The Thornton-Pickard Prize Competition for 1909 is announced. 
£100 in cash prizes are offered. There are seven classes to suit 


all workers. A postcard to Altrincham will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


An exhibition of the “ New English Photography " (by Messrs. 
Malcolm Arbuthnot, Walter Benington, E. Warner, and others) 
is announced among the forthcoming events in the Photo- 
Secessionists’ programme at New York. 


A member of the R. P. S. suggests that writers who discuss 
the Society’s affairs in the lay press should be proceeded against 
for /ése-majes/é, and that no references in the photographic press 
should be permitted unless they are favourable. 


The Camera Construction Co., of Eagle Works, Durham Grove, 
Hackney, N.E., have put a new process camera on the market. 
It is called the “Linley” machine camera and stand, and is 


constructed almost entirely of metal to avoid warping and 
shrinkage. 


Messrs. Buchanan and Co. are still asking for photographs 
of animals to use for advertisements of their Black and White 
whisky. Readers with suitable prints should send them promptly 
to the head offices, 26, Holborn, Е.С. Good prices will be paid 
for suitable pictures. 


According to the Daily Telegraph, a Stockholm engineer 
named Grell has obtained a patent for an invention by means of 
which not only photographs but also “ animated pictures " may 
be sent and received by means of the ordinary telegraphic appa- 


ratus. The D.T. suggests the name “ Telecinematograph " for 
the invention. 


The annual exhibition of the North London Photographic 
Society, hitherto held in December, will be open this year from 
February 4 to 6, 1909, at the Society's headquarters, the Islington 
Public Library, Northern Branch, Manor Gardens, Holloway 
Road, N. C. Н. Madden, 11, The Broadway, Highbury Park, 
is hon. sec. Entries close January 30, 1909. 


Visitors will be welcomed at the meeting of the Cripplegate 
Photographic Society, Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., 
on Monday, January 25, at 7.30 p.m., when A. H. Blake, 
M.A., will deliver an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The Romance of 
the London Streets," in which some attention will be given to 
* Night Subjects" in London. A large attendance is antici- 
pated. 

The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1905), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rhjar 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to C. L. Hervev Mur- 
ray, Mytchett Place, Frimley, Surrey, his print having been 
judged the best sent in during December. The paper on which 
the print was made was purchased Mr. Rees Barret, 
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CHELMSFORD EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition held recently by the 
Chelmsford Photographic Scciety 
at the School of Art, Chelmsford, is 
notable nct only because it was a great 
success, but because it was the first exhi- 
bition of the youngest photographic 
society in England. Founded last year, 
the society has made great headway in 
its district, and the executive displayed 
considerable pluck in launching out into 
a fairly large open exhibition, with 
practically no experience to back it up. 
The result proves that a band of willing workers, plus a certain 
amount of common sense, will overcome many obstacles. 

The exhibition, which was opened by the Mayor of Chelmsford, 
was divided into six open classes and six members’ classes. 
Twelve specially designed medals (a small reproduction is given 
above) were awarded by the judge, F. J. Mortimer. 

A view of one corner of the exhibition room is given below, 
and the society is to be congratulated on the effective display 
made. Some striking work was exhibited in the members’ 
classes, notably by the hon. sec., W. J. Morison, and G. Osborn. 
Other members worthy of note were A. С. Cowell, Н. J. Cran- 
field, S. Kille, C. Н. Wallis, and C. W. Н. Bond. In the open 
classes much first-class work was on view, and medals were 
awarded to Victor Morris, H. Neville, F. C. Boyes, F. A. 
Tinker, A. W. Walburn, W. N. Blake, W. C. Pettigrew, R. J. 
Delf, L. J. Steele, W. F. Holmes, A. Taylor, Dr. F. Thompson, 
Capt. W. J. Stomm, and H. O. Klein. 

Certificates in the members’ classes went to C. Н. Wallis, E. 


А CoRNER OF THE CHELMSFORD EXHIBITION. 


J. Phillips, F. E. Blakeley, A. Macpherson, and F. J. Finch, and 
in the open classes to F. W. Memory, W. Pringle, R. L. Wilkin- 
son, Easten Lee, Mrs. C. Maude, H. P. Wight, Mrs. S. S. Law- 
rence, J. Maddison, and a special certificate to E. W. G. Barder 
for colour prints. 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 1909 CATALOGUE. 


HE famous house of shutter and camera manufacturers of 
Altrincham are well known for the excellence of their illus- 
trated catalogues. The 1909 catalogue, just to hand, indicates 
that the Thornton-Pickard Co., Ltd., have no intention of stand- 
ing still. Their novelties for the year include new Ruby and 
Royal Ruby reflex cameras, folding cameras (the Wafer, the 
Wafer €coke, and the Weenie) of the smallest possible 
dimensions, box cameras, automatic cameras, Sunbeam roll-film 
cameras, and new complete outfits, in addition to their already 
well-tried and highly popular Folding Ruby, Special Ruby, 
Imperial, and other specialities, enlargers, tripods, cases, lenses 
(ncluding the fine Ruby anastigmat), to say nothing of the 
T.-P. shutters of world-wide fame. These are fully illustrated 
and described, and, in addition, many fine reproductions of 
winning prints in the T.-P. competitions are given. 
The catalogue is in a handsome cover of striking design, and 
a page of useful hints on instantaneous photography is included 
at the end. All the Thornton-Pickard goods have the merit of 
being British made, and we advise our readers to write without 
delay for a copy of the new catalogue. It will be sent gratis 
and post free. We hope to review many of the novelties it con- 
tains at an early date. 
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A HEAD STUDY. (From a Gum print.) i Bv RUDOLPH DUHRKOOP. 


From the One-Man Show now open at the House of the Royal Photographic Society. 


RUDOLPH DUHRKOOP AND HIS WORK. 


Some Notes on the Author of the Exhibition now open at the House of the Royal Photographic Society. 


HERE can be no doubt that the already high position he passed his early days as a soldier, and saw action in the 
T held by Rudulph Dührkoop in the estimation of British — Franco-German war in 1870-71. After the war and up to his 
photographers will be still more enhanced by the one- thirty-fourth vear he was a retail tradesman, and it was 
man show of his work now at the house of the Royal Photo- during the last few years of this calling he took up photo- 
graphic Society. graphy as an amateur. Later, seeing possibilities in the 
The extraordinary versatility of the man is the fact that camera, he adopted it as a means of livelihood, but his first 
will impress itself most strongly on the minds of the visitors. professional work was of the conventional mechanical style 
No other photographer that we can name has attempted of the period. 


even a tithe of the subjects and methods of treatment His innate artistic ideals soon, however, demanded recog- 
that Dührkoop excels in. Yet they are all portraits made in nition, and he one day startled his clientele by announcing 
the ordinary way of business for his customers. an abandonment of the tvpe of work they were used to, and 


Of the prints now on view at 66, Russell Square (there аге that his future productions would be in a different муе 
about ninety in all) we like the large ones least. That they entirely. 
are good, and strong, and successful goes without saying. His new work was broader in character, and more like 
The reason of our preference is perhaps because we are more what we are familiar with to-day. His action undoubtedly 
familiar with the same prints on a smaller scale. Wê will, marked an important step forward in photographic por- 


however, deal more in detail with individual prints later. traiture on the Continent. 

The exhibition was opened on the evening of January 12 Like the work of many pioneers, Dührkoop's new produc- 
by Mr. E. О. Hoppé, who is following so worthily in the tions did not at first mec with approval, but during this 
footsteps of this German master of portraiture. period he devoted much of his atiention to art lectures and 


From the brief outline of Dührkoop's career, as sketched got into touch with the well-known art critic, Herr Licht- 
by Mr. Hoppé at the opening of the show, we learn that wark, and others. 
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When, however, he publicly exhibited his pictures and, 
later, entered in competitive shows, his success was instant. 
His productions were vindicated in every way, and his place 
in the very front rank was secure. 

In 1900 he was officially sent by the town of Hamburg 
to the International Exhibition at Paris, and in 1904 to the 
St. Louis Exhibition. Не has also visited this country more 
than once, and on each occasion he visits foreign cities he 
has made a point of studying the best photographic work 
produced by the leading workers of those cities. 

To Dührkoop belongs the honour of being the first pro- 
fessional portraitist with the camera to abandon the studio 
and its conventionalities. An ordinary room has been the 
background of most of his best pictures, and by doing much 
of his work at his sitters’ own houses he secured the natural- 
ness of expression that is so characteristic of his portraits. 
Until Dührkoop's time all photographic portraits were taken 
in the conventional studio. He was the first to deliberately 
make professional portraits in the open air. 

Up to the time when this worker started his epoch-mak:ng 


work in Germany, figures, when taken in the open, were 
generally subsidiary to the landscape. Dührkoop, how- 


ever, altered this, and the figures predominated as portrait 
studies, while the landscape or other outdoor surroundings 
was used simply as a background. 

Dührkoop's unconventionality is probably his secret of 
success, and blessed with apparently perpetual vouth, his 
productions are amazing both in quantity and quality. 

At present he has two studios, one in Hamburg and one 
in Berlin, alternately superintended by himself and his 
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A CATHEDRAL DOORWAY. By Victor E. Morris. 
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daughter—a lady who has inherited much of her father’s 
gifts. 

From the illustrations of Dührkoop's studios given in our 
issue for September 29, 1908, it will be seen that thev are 
simply two magnificently appointed rooms, of large pro- 
portions, and with ordinary window lights. There are none 
of the usual studio accessories—not even a camera in 
sight. Clients are received in one of the rooms, and 
Dührkoop, or Frau Deiez, his daughter, engages them in 
animated conversation on some interesting topic. At a 
certain signal an assistant appears with an ordinary field 
camera on an ordinary tripod. The camera is focussed; 
then when the master has secured the pose and expression 
he has been waiting for, he steps to the camera, makes the 
exposure, and continues the conversation. 

Dührkoop never makes less than eight exposures — ѕоте- 
times іп rapid succession. This his critics might regard as 
a sign of weakness, but he rightly says the sitter's indi- 
viduality is not exhausted in one photograph only. Не de- 
livers his prints in various processes, one being printed in 
black platinotype, another in sepia, another in carbon, another 
in albumen, and so on. He also devotes considerable care 
and attention to the mounting of his prints. He says that 
the mounting is the °° toilette ” of the print. 

In the present issue one or two specimens of Dührkoop's 
pictures from the exhibition at the R.P.S. are reproduced. 
Elsewhere in this number we also have further notes on his 
work, and during the time the exhibition is open we hope 
to reproduce several of his most popular pictures, with 
comments on their production. 


The Lighting of Architectural 


Subjects. 
By VICTOR E. MORRIS. 


OR photographers who aspire to success in archi- 
tectural work, the most important point to con- 
sider is the lighting of the subject. This has 
been enforced by our best workers (notably Mr. 

Evans) time after time, and yet how often one sees good 
subjects not made the most of by the photographer not 
selecting the best time for exposing his plate. 

The subject may be poor, the composition only 
ordinary, yet by selecting a time when the lighting is 
effective and picturesque, a fine picture may result. 
This applies equally to exterior and interior work. 

One has only to visit some building frequently at 
different times of the day and year, and to consider 
some special view therein, such as an aisle, or even a 
tomb or door, and notice what an enormous difference 
the presence of sunlight makes. 

Take the case of a cathedral aisle. Ona dull day this 
may appear gloomy and uninteresting. On a sunny 
midsummer day it may appear bright but still unsatis- 
factory. 

But see this subject on a bright day in early spring, 
when the sun is comparatively low in the heavens. 
The sun, which was too high at midsummer, now 
shines through the windows in those long and pleasing 
beams which add so greatly to pictorial effect. 

Take, for example, the illustration ‘‘ South Choir 
Aisle, Chichester Cathedral." I had seen this subject 
many times before, but always in the summer. Last 
year, however, I was at Chichester during the glorious 
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weather we had in March, and saw this aisle under quite 
different conditions from those previously seen. I was 
struck by the beautiful effect produced by the sunlight 
streaming in from the window on the left, and speedily 
got my camera into position and made the exposure, 
realising that the effect would only last a very short 
tme. Twenty minutes later and the sun had moved on 
and the effect was entirely different. 

To those who attempt interior work for the first time, 
it is surprising what a difference a few minutes make in 
the lighting of some subjects, especially when the light 
comes from a somewhat small window. There is just 
one period (sometimes only for a few minutes) when the 
effect is best, and the photographer must promptly seize 
the opportunity. In the picture mentioned ('' South 
Choir Aisle, Chichester ") it was not the subject that 
attracted me so much as the beautiful effect of the sun- 
light. 

The illustration ‘‘ The Cloister Window, Chichester 
Cathedral," is another example enforcing the same 
truth. This subject was, however, more difficult to deal 
with than the previous one. The sun was nearly in 
front of the camera and low in the sky, as this picture 
was secured late in the day. No other time would have 
given such a vigorous effect of sunlight. 

Interior subjects lighted from the front are often very 
beautiful and picturesque, but care must be taken tu 
have the sun out of the picture, or halation 
or even complete reversal of the image may 
result. In photographing subjects such as 
these, where the sunlight is the '' motif,’’ 
a full exposure must be given, or the light 
portions will be much too dense in the nega- 
tive, thus yielding '' chalky "' prints. 

Give a sufficiently long exposure to ensure 
plenty of detail in the shadows without 
having to resort to '' forcing " the develop- 
ment with doses of accelerator. Ап under- 
exposed negative is an abomination, but a 
little over-exposure is not a very serious 
matter. 

For subjects where sunlight contrasts 
with shadow, a backed plate is a necessity; 
in fact, the architectural photographer 
should alwavs have his plates backed if he 
wishes to get the best possible results from 
varying subjects. 

lf anyone is sceptical of the advantages 
of the backed plate, let him expose two 
plates on a difficult subject, such as a view 
through an open doorway with the sunlight 
streaming in, one plate to be backed and the 
other not backed, giving the same exposure 
to each. I venture to say that after develop- 
ment of the plates the photographer will be 
completelv convinced. 

As a general rule, it is best to have the sun 
at the side of the subject, but a little to the 
front or slightly to the rear. If the sun 15 
exactly at right angles with the camera, the 
beams of sunlight fall across the plate in 
parallel lines, especially in cloister and aisle 
views, and the arrangement seems too for- 
mal. If possible, let the high-lights be well 
within the picture; by this I mean, do not 
have the brightest light in the picture on the 
edge of the plate. А spot or beam of sun- 
light quite on the margin of the print is a very 
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unsatisfactory arrangement, as it leads the eve out of 
the picture, instead of keeping the interest in it. I pre- 
fer, 1f possible, to have the principal light about one- 
third or two-fifths from the edge of the plate, the centre 
also being a weak place pictorially. If the principal 
light is placed as suggested, and the outer portions ot 
the picture consist of fairly deep but luminous shadows, 
great beauty of effect and also strength are obtained. 

These remarks apply principally to interior work, 
where the light is generally more under control, but 
very much may be done to improve exterior subjects by 
a careful study of the lighting. There are, perhaps, a 
few architectural subjects which are best photographed 
in a diffused light, but nine out of every ten pictures 
will be improved by having a good sunlight effect. 

The smaller illustration, ‘‘ A Cathedral Door,’’ shows 
how much the sunlight improves the picture. Fine 
though the doorway is, the subject would be common- 
place without the cast shadows. 

To sum up these remarks. First, choose the best 
time of the dav in order to get the best possible light- 
ing of апу given subject, then give a full exposure, and 
lastly, use a dilute developer. Intelligent work on these 
lines will result in pictures that not only please the pro- 
ducer, but which will also give pleasure to independent 
critics, who look for something more than a cold and 
unsympathetic rendering of architectural subjects. 


By Victor Morris 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


F By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Federation Advantages—Lectures.—On this page last week, 
reference was made to the advantages obtained by societies 
in federation, and, of course, there is no doubt the question of 
lectures is the most important, and has first claim to considera- 
tion. It will be admitted by all concerned in society work that 
the lecture gains considerably—no matter how good the literary 
style may be—in being personally given. The personally de- 
livered lecture is only possible—speaking from the treasurer’s 
'standpoint—when the lecturer is domiciled within a reasonable 
distance from the meeting-house of the society—in short, the cost 
of railway fares and entertainment of the lecturer makes it 
prohibitive when the distance is great. Consequently it is de- 
sirable that, as suggested in a previous note, the area of the 
gathering ground for federations should be limited, with pre- 
ference given to a greater number of federations; and with a 
svstem of interchange of lectures (personally delivered) between 
federations, the societies could very materially extend their 
sphere of usefulness. The bond of union and good fellowship 
that would accrue by coming in personal contact with old friends 
in name, but new in personal acquaintanceship, would alone be 
sufficient justification for the existence of a federation. 


Interchange of Federation Lectures.— t first sight this may 
appear a benefit only for the larger and more wealthy society, 
but it is provided for by the following clau*e, which must appear 
upon the printed syllabus of each federated society, and we be- 
lieve the other federations have adopted the same proviso :— 


YORKSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 
Mr. АРЗУ ТТТ TAFET TT 


being а member of the ................4 даза» Photographic Society, 
is entitled to the privileges of an Associate of the above Union, 
and may attend any lecture, etc., given under the auspices of 
the Union, wherever held. 
T—— Hon. SEC. 
Member's БУЕ Hal WB. ccisiisrsicasaseriayracencasns 


What Federation Makes Possible.—The above proviso enables 
the members of a neighbouring society to avail themselves of the 
privilege of attending interchange lectures, which, perhaps, by 
reason of their society's small membership and consequent limited 
finances, would not be otherwise possible, their society being 
unable to book lecturers from a distance. Аз an example of 
federation exchange, it may be pointed out that Leeds has 
drawn on Birmingham (110 miles), Nottingham (76 miles), Man- 
chester (43 miles), and one or two other places of similar distances 
for personally delivered lectures by gentlemen not only eminent 
in their own society, but whose names are well known through- 
out the photographic world. We refer, of course, to Harold 
Baker, Rev. W. H. Dick, Arthur Marshall, T. Lee-Syms, whilst 
Leeds returns the compliment in the person of C. B. Howdill. 


Picture-Making Among the Cornish Folk.—Mr. Thomas, 
F.R.P.S., who is an honorary member and one of the oldest 
friends of the Leeds Camera Club, in the course of his lecture 
on * Picture-Making Among the Cornish Folk," remarked that 
there were three chief essentials for success in picture-making. 
The first was that the individual must have a deep love for the 
true and beautiful in Nature, and must also be able to see 
and, what is still more important, to feel it. Another essential 
was the necessity of gaining skill in being able to translate and 
set down the true picture seen and felt, and to create around it 
an atmosphere, whilst the third essential was that he must have 
subjects to deal with which were suitable to their temperaments. 
Two persons may photograph the same subject, but very often 
treated it quite differently. In looking round for a suitable 
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class of subjects from which to draw inspiration, it was advisable 
to centre upon a locality that contained a variety of material, 
and in this respect the Cornish fishing villages and the Cornish 
coast was exceptional. Cornwall was a weird country, and 
Cornish folk a weird people, clannish, shy, proud, and inde- 
pendent, and it was necessary one should gain some knowledge 
of these characteristics to successfully work amongst them. 


Errata.—The ‘‘ Multum-in-Parvo " paragraph is occasionally 
responsible for an incorrect rendering of methods and formule, 
and a fortnight ago an ambiguity crept into one of the notes on 
Mr. Inston's oil-printing lecture at Hull. The improvised 
brushes of flannel and strips of glass should, of course, be used 
for sensitising the transfer paper, and the brushes, sizes r, 6, 
and 14, he recommended he uses for pigmenting. 


The Scottish Federation Annual Meeting was held in the High 
School, Wishaw, on January 2, A. Symon, Vice-President, pre- 
siding over a large and representative gathering of delegates 
from Aberdeen on the north to Ayr on the south. The report of 
the secretary (John B. Maclachlan) showed a steady increase 
in the societies federated, there being forty-five last year, and 
two more joined this year. He spoke of the increasing activities 
of the various branches of federation work. Аз the financial 
year of the Federation did not close until December 31, the 
treasurer, Arch. Campbell, was unable to give a complete state- 
ment; there was, he said, a deficit on the year's working, but 
there would be a credit balance of something like £60. One 
delegate, who, unfortunately, had neglected to give notice of 
motion, suggested an annual fee of 3d. per member, instead of 
the present method of assessment, and it was agreed to keep 
this proposal in view for next meeting. The portfolio secretary 
(J. W. Ross) and the lantern slide secretary (R. Marshall) gave 
encouraging accounts of the work of these departments, the 
results of the lantern slide competition being : Coats Challenge 
Shield, Paisley Philosophical Institute (photographic section); 
2, Grangemouth ; 3, Glasgow Eastern. Associates! competition : 
1, Thos. Carlyle, Paisley; 2, К. B. Martin, Dundee and East 
of Scotland; 3, Robt. Richmond, Glasgow Eastern. The best 
individual slide was a winter scene by — Pollock, Glasgow 
Southern. The judges, €. F. Inston and Dr. Thurstan Holland, 
Liverpool, gave points for each slide, and these will prove of 
much value to the competitors. The entry was the largest re- 
corded. Mr. Peebles, President of the Dundee and East of 
Scotland, wanted the Federation to hold the next Salon at Dun- 
dee, and this was accepted, a lengthy discussion following on 
the future financial arrangements of the Salon, but ultimately 
the matter was left to the Council with powers. The date 
of this and the annual general meeting was left to the Council, 
as also was the question of an excursion. Office-bearers for the 
season were appointed as follows :—President, T. Carlaw Mar- 
tin, LL.D. ; vice-presidents, J. A. Peebles, Dundee and East of 
Scotland, and R. Telfer, Wishaw; secretary, John B. Maclach- 
lan, Blairgowrie and District; treasurer, Arch. Campbell. To 
allow arrangements to be gone on with at once, Messrs. 
Peebles, Campbell, and Baird were appointed (instead of wait- 
ing for next meeting) 1910 Salon Committee, with power to add 
to their number ; Mr. Baird as Salon secretary. Mr. Baird acted 
in this capacity at the successful third annual Salon. 


Southampton Camera Club.—The twelfth annual meeting of 
this club was held on Monday evening of last week, under the 
chairmanship of the President (Wm. Burrough Hill, F.S.I.). 
The annual report was read by the hon. sec., who observed that 
their numerical strength was the same as last year, viz., 110, 
and with regard to their balance at the bank, he thought they 
could congratulate themselves that they stood with £77 to their 
credit, and their liabilities were nil. The committee again de- 
sired to record the gratitude of the members to the president 
for his generosity in placing the club-room and the dark.room 
at the members’ disposal. Mr. Kimber also mentioned that dur- 
ing the year thirty-five meetings had been held, comprising 
demonstrations, lectures, competitions, etc. In referring to the 
annual exhibition, he mentioned that the attendance was not 
so good as in previous years, and for the first time they had to 
record a small deficit. The report was adopted on the motion 
of S. G. Kimber, seconded by Count de Miremont. Mr. Trigg 
(hon. treas.) proposed the adoption of the financial statement, 
and mentioned that for the first time in the exhibition account 
they had to record a loss of £3 4s. od., but, nevertheless, the 
balance at the bank had increased from £75 13s. 8d. to 
£77 3s. 11. Wm. Burrough Hill was for the seventh time elected 
as president. The vice-presidents (H. Milner White, LL.D., G. 
T. Vivian, A. E. Henley, and F. G. Ryder) were re-elected, with 
the addition of Arthur Marshall and F. J. Mortimer. S. G. 
Kimber, F.R.P.S., was re-elected hon. sec., Mr. Trigg hon. 
treas., and C. Daw hon. reporter. 
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EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Aramid n; THOMAS BOLAS, EOS ДЕС, апа 
етее iT THORNE- BAKER. FCS. FRPS 
INTENSIFICATION OF NEGATIVES. 


In treating at some length on this subject in the 
Photographische Mitteilungen, Herr Hanneke gives 
hints and advice calculated to lead the worker through 
the chaos of conflicting recommendations ordinarily met 
with. The usual source of trouble and failure is the 
prevailing notion that any weak and thin negative can 
be improved by any intensifying method, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the method selected must suit the con- 
dition of the negative, or must, at any rate, be so 
modified or worked as to meet the particular case. 

The chief matters to consider are whether the nega- 
tive requires even or uniform intensification all through 
its scale of gradations; whether a mere heightening of 
the more pronounced contrasts is required; or if, prior 
to either of these operations, it may be desirable to 
remove or dissolve an even stratum of deposit or 
‘‘ fog,” as the uniform and superfluous deposit is often 
termed. 

A careful study of the individual negative, and this in 
relation to the effect desired, is the only profitable 
course, but it may be well to remind the worker that, 
when there is a considerable deposit of fog and a faint 
or weak negative incorporated with the fog, the chief 
result that can be expected to follow intensification is 
the production of a completely opaque plate. Hence it 
is that when a fogged negative requires intensification, 
the first step is to use a reducing mixture, this reducing 
mixture being one which tends to dissolve away a 
uniform layer of deposit. The action of the reducing 
solution must be watched with extreme care, and the 
negative must be removed from the reducing bath imme- 
diately that the fog is dissolved away. 


PORTRAITURE BY INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 


Almost immediately on the introduction of Auer von Wels- 
bach’s system of incandescent gas lighting, now about twenty 
years ago, experiments were made as to the suitability of this 
light for evening work in portraiture, but it is only recently that 
the amateur photographer has interested himself keenly in.this 
convenient source of a highly actinic and easily controlled light 
for evening portraiture. Writing in the Photographische Corre- 
spondenz, Herr Jahr, of Dresden, details his experience, and re- 
fers to groups, one being of four persons seated at a table, taken 
by the light of two inverted incandescent burners, the exposure 
being fourteen seconds with an aperture of F/o. For a single 
portrait, however, three seconds may suffice if the lens has an in- 
tensity of F/4.5 and the burner is some four feet from the face 
of the sitter. Plates described as “© orthochromatic ° were used, 
but no particulars are given as to their exact nature. Assuming 
the burners to be functioning at their best, so as to provide a 
maximum of blue rays, it is probable that an ultra-sensitive 
plate of the ordinary or uncorrected kind would give the best 
result. The use of incandescent gas for portraiture offers wide 
scope in the way of evening work during the winter. 


AN EFFECT OF COLD, 


Every photographer should realise the great retarding effect 
of cold on development, and the desirability of developing, when- 


As regards the reducing agent to be emploved as a 
fog remover before intensification there is practically no 
choice, the ‘‘ hypo-ferricyanide’’ reducer of Mr. 
Howard Farmer being so eminently suitable. ‘Ihe 
negative is immersed in a plain (i.e., not acid) ‘‘ hypo ” 
solution of about four ounces to the pint, and ferri- 
cyanide of potassium solution is added a few drops at a 
time so as to maintain a rather light sherry tint in the 
hypo bath, it being remembered that the larger the 
proportion of ferricyanide, the more rapid the reducing 
action. An immediate and thorough washing under the 
tap serves to stop the action of the reducer, after which 
the usual washing must follow; or if the mercurial pro- 
cess of intensification is to be adopted, the washing 
should be very thorough indeed. 

The ferricvanide of potassium solution used in the 
above-mentioned process should not be kept ready pre- 
pared, but a few crystals of the salt should be put in a 
glass, and after they have been rinsed with 
water two or three times to remove decomposition 
products, the crvstals should be covered with water, 
and іп a few seconds the solution will be ready 
for use. 

Herr Hanneke mentions the alternative proposition 
of Kessler and Zima, who first intensifv the fogged 
negative with mercurv and afterwards reduce bv the 
Howard Farmer process. 

Herr Hanneke recommends the beginner to make 
strictly comparative studies of the various intensifica- 
tion methods, using for this purpose a number of nega- 
tives, all of which are as similar in character as 
practicable. 
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ever practicable, at a temperature not very different from that 
of an ordinary sitting.room, or, let us say, between бо and 65 
degrees Fahr. ; but a hitherto overlooked effect of cold is touched 
upon in the last issue of Photographic Scraps. Cold appears 
to have caused the separation of crystalline granules of active 
material from a metol-hydroquinone developer, and these coming 
in contact with the gelatine film gave rise to small round black 


spots. 


AUTOCHROME PHOTOGRAPHS AS ORIGINALS 
FOR REPRODUCTION. 


Our recent remarks on the possibilities of colour photography 
in connection with illustrated journalism may be supplemented 
by reference to a remarkable three.block reproduction of an 
autochrome which illustrates the Игелек Mitteilungen (Novem- 
ber 15, 1908), the subject being a street scene which includes a 
figure: the original plate and the three negatives from the 
original being bv G. Winter. The result is brilliant in its colour- 
ing, and the colours so strongly suggest natural colours that 
one can quite imagine the emotional person describing the tints 
as being “evidently true to nature," but a critical person, or 
exact observer, would realise the improbability of one end of a 
slated roof being distinctly reddish, and the unlikeliness of the 
stone curbing showing a range of tints almost spectral in its 
variety, but somewhat low as regards intensity. 
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Stops and Focal Length. 

Query.—Why are stops marked F/8, F/11, and so on? I know 
that the small stops need longer exposure, but if F/11 requires 
double F/8, why 15 it not marked F/16? 

Reply.— Your difficulty is a very common one; in fact 
there are scores of professional workers who do not 
understand what the F values are or how thev are ar- 
rived at. Many older workers have by long experience 
acquired the power of almost instinctively knowing 
what exposure to give with the lens and stop they ordi- 
narily use, and so produce excellent results, but given a 
new set of apparatus they would be altogether at sea, 
for the simple reason that they could not apply their 
experience to the new conditions. 

In other words, they have no means of comparing the 
rapidity or intensity of the new lens with that of the old 
one to which they are accustomed. They know the 
actual size of the stop they use, but they have never 
realised that it is the relative size that is the important 
point. 

To grasp this you may think of a sitting-room 16 ft. 
in length which has a window 8 ft. square at one end. 
You use this room constantly, and find the illumination 
quite satisfactory; plenty of light on grey days and not 
too much on sunshiny ones. Now, after some years of 
occupancy, you decide to build yourself a new house, 
and to have larger rooms, the new sitting-room being a 
large one, 32 ft. long; that is, twice as long as the old 
one. It is, however, to be lighted by only one window, 
and you desire the character of the illumination through- 
out the room to be as nearly the same as possible to that 
which you found satisfactory in the old house. 

Your window must obviously be bigger than 8 ft. 
square; it must, in fact, be proportionately bigger, and 
as the length of the new room 15 double, the size of the 
new window must also be double. The window will 
therefore need to be 16 ft. square. 

Now the camera may be thought of as a room, and 
the lens may be regarded as the window. Let us sup- 
pose you started photography with a 5 by 4 camera 
fitted with a lens of 6 in. focal length and working at 
F/6. The size of this F/6 opening bears a certain 
definite relation to the length of the camera, or, in other 
words, to the distance from the lens to the plate (that is, 
from the window to the opposite wall, if we regard the 
camera as a room for the moment). 

Now, having done a good deal of work with the 
5 by 4 outfit, suppose you buy a 10 by 8 fitted. with a 
lens of 12 in. focal length. The length of the camera 
when in use—that is, the distance from lens to plate— 
will be 12 in., or just twice as much as in the case of the 
5 by 4, so, in order to equally illuminate the plate, the 
size of the stop of the new lens must be twice as long 
and twice as broad. But although actually bigger, it is 
exactly the same size in relation to the distance from 
lens to plate. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit o) other 
They will be dealt with under this heading by Mr. С. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 


In speaking of the size of the camera, we must in- 
variably think, not of the dimensions of the plate, but of 
this distance from lens to plate. That is the all-impor- 
tant distance, and the one to which we compare the size 
of the stop. 

The ‘‘ F/" ratio, then, indicates the exact relation 
existing between the distance from lens to plate and the 
size of the stop. The size of the stop is most con- 
veniently arrived at by taking the distance across it, that 
15, Its diameter. Now the distance from lens to plate 
when we have focussed a distant object is the focal! 
length of the lens, and so the optician tells us how many 
times the diameter of the stop will go into the focal 
length. 


Eus à А 
We thus see that „ isin reality a vulgar fraction, 
and should always be written or printed thus: © . Itis 


often printed F—6 for convenience, and because the 
other method entails the use of very small type. F, as 


you will already have seen, stands for focal length, so 


that t means оса епа or focal length = 6. 


Now the lens on your 5 by 4 camera was of 6 in. focab 
length, so that in this particular case we mav say :— 
F focal length 6 in. 
us = о c eger si 
1 in. being the diameter of the F/6 stop. 
With the 10 by 8 camera we have a lens of 12 in. focal 
length, so that :— 
F focal length 12 in. 
6 7 6 е = 
Here the diameter of the F/6 stop is 2 in. 
This diagram will perhaps make the point still clearer. 


А represents the б in. lens and B the 12 in. lens. 


in. 


2 in. 


7 2 4 5 © 
| ЕЕ T F 
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€- o +6 Focal Length ..-.- 
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Now let us put this another way. You know that the 
further away an object is the smaller it appears. 
Imagine for a moment that you are turned into a Lili- 
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putian, and that we put you inside the two cameras, 
first into the 5 by 4 and afterwards into the то by 8, 
hxing for you a little support on the ground glass, so 
that you are exactly opposite the centre of the lens in 
each case. 

When the plate—or ground glass—is adjusted at the 
proper distance from the lens, the opening of the stop 
will appear exactly the same size in each case, the aper- 
ture which is actually larger appearing the same size 
because of its greater distance. We will draw two little 
diagrams to show that this is so, the diagrams show- 
ing the imaginary lines from your eye to the edges of 
the stop, and we will print one diagram on the top of the 
other, showing that the lines occupy exactly the same 
positions, but have to go further to reach the stop of the 
lens of 12 in. focal length. 


« Uomo M Local Length E EIE 


*-- -- 6 Focal Length-. D 


Plate 


/2 Lens 
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In reply to the second part of your question, you will 
see now that if with the lens of 6 in. focal length the size 
of the I stop is I in., then the size of ће 5 


біп. 


8 


stop will be 
= three-quarters of an inch. The size of the. 


stop will be om about nine-sixteenths of an inch, or just 
over half an inch. This stop is therefore approxi- 
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mately half the diameter of the -2- stop, but only a 


quarter of the area, and so it only allows a quarter of 
the light to get through to the plate. That is why F/11 
requires approximately four times the exposure of F/6. 
Steins on Bromide Prints. 
Query.—Can you explain the stains on the enclosed bromide 


prints? I take care to use fresh amidol, but these stains come 
on some, but not on all, the prints. M. M. (Henley). 


Reply.—Stains sometimes occur through prolonging 
development with an under-exposed print, but such 
stains are generally fairly uniform over the whole of the 
print. Stale paper—that is, paper which has been care- 
lessly stored in an impure atmosphere—will often give 
stains such as your prints show, but these stains will 
occur all round the margins, and will almost certainly 
appear on every sheet in the packet. We think it is 
practically certain that the stains are due to carelessness 
in fixing. | 

Slight traces of hypo will produce brown stains, which 
are in reality due to the formation of some silver sul- 
phide. If the bromide print is not entirely immersed 
in the fixing bath, some of the latter will slowly diffuse 
in the rinsing water which is still adhering to the print, 
and, being too weak to actually proceed with proper 
fixing, some slow decomposition takes place and the 
stain is produced. 

Always take care to immerse the print quickly and 
completely, avoiding any air bubbles, and it is a good 
plan to keep the print moving for a second or two. To 
avoid contaminating the fingers, a strip of fret wood 
8 or 10 in. long and a couple of inches wide, with the 
corners nicely rounded and smoothed, may be used to 
push the print into the hypo solution. 

Always fix the print face down. In hot weather prints 
facing face upwards may float on the fixing bath, leaving 
the film exposed to the air, and the colour is apt to be- 
come rusty under such circumstances. The same re- 
marks apply to gaslight papers. We prefer to use a 
fairlv strong fixing bath and to fix for five minutes, as 
we find.quick fixing and quick washing always give 
results of better colour and quality. 
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\ PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


A NEW WORD WANTED. 


Sig, —When you invited the nimble wits and fertile imagina- 
tions of your readers to suggest a new word to describe that 
variety of picture which is essentially the product of ''the 
clumsy hand of man” working upon a photographic basis, I 
fully expected that your pages would overflow with more or less 
apt verbal coinage, or I should certainly have written before 
now to give you my ideas on the subject. 

There seems to me to be not the slightest difficulty in devising 
almost any number of designations for the hybrid which is borne 
of the camera and the brush. Just to indicate how easy it is, I 
append eight brand new appellations, either of which is, to my 
mind, good enough for its purpose, or, at any rate, a good deal 
better than our remaining without a word to describe what may 
at present be considered in the nature of “a deed without 
а name.” 

Manlight, fingerprint, homolux, photofing, homocam, hand. 
light, cammanograph and phomograph. Of the foregoing I 
prefer the last, inasmuch as it includes the three essentials of 
the print in the form of root words, thus, pho(s)-homo-graph. 
If the above word is considered to be unduly condensed, perhaps 
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the form photomograph, with accent on the second syllable, 
would fil the bili? i suppose ^ lomograr " wouid be too 
modern ?— Yours, etc., HECTOR MACLEAN. 


THE PRICES OF PLATES AND PAPERS. 


Sir,—It has occurred to me on many occasions what an 
advantage it would be to the photographic dealers, and also 
to the public in general, if the plate and paper manufacturers 
decided to put, on all packets of paper and plates produced by 
them, the price, in a prominent position. А bold round ticket 
is all that would be necessarv. "There are so many grades of 
plates and so many different sizes, and also an extra price for 
backed plates. Then in the paper, taking for an example 
" Velox," there are a large number of different grades and 
different sizes, a number of which vary in value, and with the 
conglomeration of different prices it makes matters verv con- 
fusing for the retailer. I think probably a notice in your 
journal, directed to the manufacturers of such goods, would be 
instrumental in overcoming this difficultv.— Yours, etc., 

J]. W. BALLANTINE. 


THE AMATEUR РНОТОСКАРНЕК 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 
i The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


January 19, 1909. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. 
Standish, 2, Broomfield View, Headingley, Leeds. (Title of 
print, ‘“ Moorland Mists.") Technical data: Royal Standard 
ortho. plate; 1 sec., R.R. lens, F/16, 11 a.m., November; M.-Q. 
developer; enlarged from quarter-plate; on Rajar smooth bro- 
mide paper. 

The Second Prize to A. G. Warren, 33, Old Park Road, 
Palmer’s Green, М. (Title of print, “ An Autumn Morning in 
the City.") Technical data: Imperial ortho. plate; r-3oth sec., 
F/5.4, 9 a.m., September ; rodinal for quarter-plate and enlarged 
negative; carbon. 

An Extra Prize to Jas. Spencer, 138, Cleaver Street, Burnley. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ The Workers.") Technical data: Imperial 
ortho. plate, F/6, 11.30 a.m., December ; developed with M.-Q., 
print on Wellington bromide paper; sulphide toned, enlarged 
from quarter-plate. 

The Mounting Prize to C. S. Coombes, 246, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Holborn, W.C. (Title of print, “А Study.’’) 
Technical data: Imperial N.F. plate; 5 mins, F/32, Beck 
Biplanat lens, Amidol developer, Kodak Velvet Dekko. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Miss С. Macfarlane, 4, Holmdale 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W. (Title of print, ‘“ A Portrait.’’) 
Technical data : Imperial S.R. plate; 6 secs. ; Ross Homocentric, 
F/6, afternoon, July; rodinal developer; Paget self.toning 
paper. 

Hon. Mention. 

D. Lumgair, Selkirk; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; F. W. Mundy, 
London, S.W.; Н. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; Dr. Р. К. Hum- 
phry, Chichester; F. C. Boyes, Ilford; W. T. Hepburn, Hamil- 
ton; E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing; W. E. Dean, Nelson; Miss 
J. Porter, Guildford; A. E. Berry, Victoria Park, N.E.; Miss 
E. L. Willis, Norwich. 

Class I. 


W. McWilliam, Southall; F. E. Tinker, Shefheld; F. W. 
Nightingale, Northampton; R. McKimm, Manchester; Robt. 
Humphries, Charlton ; B. B. Mewburn, Sunderland ; Miss Nellie 


SS 


Chiswick Camera Club.—At the last meeting of this club, C. 
H. Marriott, a member, demonstrated the making of enlarged 
negatives on negative paper. In introducing his subject, Mr. 
Marriott remarked that by the use of negative paper the making 
of enlarged negatives was rendered not only extremely easy but 
also inexpensive. He preferred the rapid make of Rotograph 
negative paper for the purpose, although he had tried ordinary 
bromide paper. With regard to the original negative, the lec. 
turer stated that, as great control could be exercised in making 
the small positive, the density and contrast of the negative were 
not of great importance, provided it showed good detail all 
over. The positive transparency was best made on a special 
transparency plate, but, unlike a good lantern slide, should be 
decidedly soft and lacking in contrast. А certan amount of 
control cculd also be exercised in making the transparency by 
shading the thinner parts during a portion of the time of expo- 
sure. He used rodinal one part to forty of water for developing 
the transparency, although any soft working developer would be 
suitable. Mr. Marriott then proceeded to make a 12 by 10 
enlarged negative from a quarter.plate positive. Не gave an 
exposure of thirty seconds at F/16, with an upright incandescent 
gas burner in the enlarging lantern, and this proved to be 
correct. А somewhat flat and thin carbon lantern slide, which 
had been brought by a member, was then enlarged to 12 by 1o, 
and proved to require about the same exposure. Mr. Marriott 
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Hyde, Worcester; R. H. Herford, Manchester; W. L. Knight, 
Worthing; F. С. Boyes, Ilford; Miss Stead, Newbury; F. W. 
Watts, Sutton Coldfield ; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton ; Thos. 
Farmer, Edinburgh (2); J. T. Wardley, Ormskirk; E. Morales, 
Carshalton; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; G. C. Wilson, Small 
Heath; F. Richardson, Penzance; C. H. Stableford, Birming- 
ham (2); F. C. Smithard, Derby ; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick ; Miss 
J. Porter, Guildford; Wm. Knipe, Tadcaster; A. J. Rixom, 
Loughborough ; W. Baldwin, Foulridge; H. H. Nutter, Nelson; 
А. Ryrie, Glasgow ; Arthur Beech, Knutsford. 


Clase II. 

P. C. Kidd, Otley; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; Miss M. B. Ingle, 
Manchester; J. A. Susans, Cowes; H. W. Fortune, Harrogate; 
J. G. Gale, West Hartlepool; H. J. A. Croft, Nottingham; 
H. H. Thomson, Glasgow (2); Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park, W. (2); Miss К. T. Townsend, Switzerland; J. McArthur, 
Renton, N.B.; W. T. Hepburn, Hamilton, N.B.; Miss Wray, 
Settle. 

| Clase III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 

Class III. 


Beginners. 


B. Ball, Nelson; J. P. Collingwood, Rochdale: L. A. Howell, 
Beckenham ; K. Nozaki, Richmond (2); Miss M. Willson, Alford; 
С. N. Williams, South Woodford ; Н. J. ^. Croft, Nottingham; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford; N. Furness, Jedburgh; W. H. Stick- 
land, Bridport; G. F. Hunt, Upton Park, E.; H. W. Neville, 
Montrose; Wm. Hunt, Wandsworth Common, S.W.; W. S. 
Ramsden, Cromer; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno (3); E. P. Arthars, 
Wylde Green; A. W. Try, Liverpool; E. Binstead, Kilburn 
N.W.; E. Eland, Catford, S.E.; E. Bush, Harlow; A. Harri- 
son, Nottingham ; P. C. Kidd, Otley; R. Sanders, Rochdale; 
Jas. M. Male, Greenock (2); W. J. Lightfoot, West Bridgford; 
Ben Booth, Burnley; G. S. Smith, East Dulwich; Edwin Luck 
Lady Kirk Road; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster. ' 


developed the enlarged negatives with Imperial pyro-soda de- 
veloper, using a factor of four, the time of development being 
about two minutes. He advised the use of fresh developer for 
each negative, in order to avoid the possibility of staining, and 
also recommended a fixing bath acidified with metabisulphite of 
potash. The paper negative could be made more transparent by 
rubbing into the back a mixture of canada balsam one part 
and turpentine five parts. This treatment did not prevent the 
paper from taking lead pencil, and the negative could, of course, 
be worked on both back and front. Mr. Marriott concluded a 
most successful demonstration by showing some fine prints, 
together with the enlarged paper negatives. 


The Cripplegate Photographic Society's annual exhibition 
which is to be opened on March 22 by the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, promises to be a great success this year, and 
we hear that in the open classes, of which there are six. one 
will be for '* * Straight ’ Prints or Enlargements, from ‘ Straight’ 
Negatives,” and one for '' Prints in either Oil, Bromoil, Gum 
or Ozobrome." The judges will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
A. H. Blake, M.A., and J. B. B. Wellington. Arrangements 
have been made to transfer, free of cost, any pictures 
entered for Cripplegate which are also exhibited at the South 
London Exhibition. Entry forms and further particulars ma 
be obtained from the hon. sec., H. S. Cuming, 234, North End 
Road, Kensington, W. 
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MakKing up a Cheap Developer. 


I have been using a pyro developer made 

up by a local chemist, and find this very 
expensive. What I want to know is how 

to buy the needful chemicals, and how 

to make up a good developer for myself. 

А. S. (Northwich). 

In a clean 20 oz. bottle (A) I put 2 oz. soda 
sulphite (6d. per lb.) and 4 oz. potass. or soda 


metabisulphite (1s. 4d. per 1b.) add warm 
water to make a total of 20 oz. When the solids are 
dissolved, add 2 drams or j oz. pyro or pyraxe. These are 
two different names for the same thing, but the latter is very 
much more compact (price 1od. to 1s. per oz.) Into another 
clean 20 oz. bottle (B) put 4 oz. soda carbonate crystals (6d. per 
lb.), and add water to make a total of 20 oz. For a developer 
take equal parts of A and B, and mix just before using. The 
following is also an excellent and economical developer, as we 
may use the same “© little lot " for two or three plates in succes- 
sion if the various developments follow each other within a few 
minutes, but this developer when once used does not keep well, 
nor must you put back into the stock bottle any developer that 
has been once used. In a 20 oz. clean bottle put 1 oz. soda sul- 
phite and 1 oz. soda carbonate, and add water to make 20 oz. 
When the solids are dissolved, set the bottle aside for twelve hours 
for any sediment to settle down. Then carefully decant (or, 
better still, filter) off the clear part. Rinse out the bottle and 
return the clear (filtered) solution. To this add jo grains 
(4 dram) of metol (2s. 6d. per oz.), and use this as a one-solution 
developer. Rodinal is also an economical developer, as it only 
needs the addition of water. About 25 drops of rodinal added 
to one ounce of water makes a good developer for a properly ex- 
posed plate. For under-exposure use, say 15 drops, and for 
over-exposure use 40 drops per oz. 


Copying, etc. 

(1) How to secure good density and clear shadows when copy- 
ing? Is hydrokinone suitable? (2) Have photographers 
always to resort to intensification in dull weather? (3) 
Does an over-exposed and over-developed negative require 
both reducing and intensifying? (4) Should hypo fixing bath 
for prints be always freshly made? May one safely make 
about a week's supply? NERO (Huddersfield). 


(1) Put the original in good bright diffused light. Give just 
enough exposure. Use an ordinary slow landscape plate. Yes, 
hvdrokinone is suitable. It is advisable to use a little bromide. 
Keep the plate covered up as much as possible during develop- 
ment, and carry development as far as it will go. (2) Not neces- 
sarily. Dull weather means decreased light and shade contrast 
in the subject. If a contrasty result is wanted from a feeble 
contrast original, the exposure must be reduced to the 
eficient minimum, and development prolonged. Intensification 
may or may not be required. Ft depends on the subject, printing 
process, plate used, etc. (4) Hypo in solution will keep all right 
for a week, but at the same time it is better to make up one 
day the quantity that will be required for the following day. 


Cleaning Glass for Glazing Prints. 


I have tried benzene and wax, also paraffin, etc., but cannot 
get the prints to come off the glass. L. H. (Harwood). 


After fixing and washing your prints, let them dry thoroughly 
before attempting to glaze them. Clean the glass thoroughly 
with nail brush, soap, and water. Then dry thoroughly with 
linen cloth. When dry, sprinkle with powdered French chalk, 
and polish well with an old bit of clean silk, e.g., old handker- 
chief. Slip the plate into dish of clean cold water. Soak the 
(dried) print in cold water for five minutes. Bring the print 
and plate together, avoiding air bubbles between them. Pass a 
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A selection of queries from our ccrrespendents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acccmpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVIC E, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PucrocRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ч? Y 
“ Query" or "Criticism " on the outside. | ^ 


54 С 
roller squeegee over the print (not too much Y 
pressure), blot off moisture from back of print 
with clean blotting paper, and set up the plate 
on edge in а warm place. When guile dry, 


the print will easily come off. | K 


Focal-Plane Shutter. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
plane as compared with other shutters? 
SEMAY (Rochdale). i 
To answer this simple question fully would require a bulky 
treatise if all the other kinds of shutters are to be compared 
with the focal-plane. But briefly put, the focal-plane form 
has a higher efficiency than most of, if not all, other forms. 
That is to say that in the same unit of time exposure more 
light reaches the plate with this form of shutter, because with 
shutters attached to the lens, some of the exposure time is осси- 
pied in the act of uncovering and covering the lens, so that 
the lens is fully open for only a part of the exposure time. 
Under certain conditions the focal-plane may give movement 
distortion. 


Burnishing. 
Can you please give me instructions how to use a burnisher, 
as I cannot get a satisfactory gloss? 
J. F. W. (Sutton-in-Ashfield). 
First of all, the bar of the burnisher must be quite clean and 
free from rust or scratches. This is done by polishing with finest 
emery on a buff stick, #.e., a piece of wood covered with buff 
leather. Once the bar is polished it will remain all right so 
long as it is not allowed to get rusty. The burnishing bar is 
heated in the oven or with a spirit lamp until it is just too 
hot for the hand to touch. The mounted prints must be guste 
dry. Now take a bit of clean flannel, and rub this on a piece 
of solid castile soap, then rub this all over the face of the 
print. Then pass the print through the burnisher with a steady 
even twist of the handle, without stopping, or you will get a 
line mark. Of course, you must adjust the screws of the 
apparatus regulating the distance between the bar and roller to 
suit the thickness of the mount and print. Using different kinds 
of mounts and failing to note this point is a common cause of 
trouble. 


the f cal- 


Self-portreiture with Hand Camera. 
I possess an ordinary hand (magazine) camera. Is it pos- 
sible for me to take an outdoor group of four persons, and 
also include myself in the photograph? 
W. D. (Glasgow). 
Arrange and focus your group, leaving space for yourself, so that 
when in the group you will be at the same distance as the other 
sitters are from the camera. Place the camera on a firm support, 
€.g., tripod, table, chair, etc., and put some heavy object, such 
as a book, on the top of it, to keep it quite steady. Provide your- 
self with sufficient small.bore rubber tubing to reach from the 
camera to your position in the group. Connect one end of the 
tube with the shutter release, and fit a hand-pressure bulb to the 
other end. Of course, you will contrive, when making the 
exposure, to hide the tube by means of drapery, foliage, etc., so 
that it does not show in your picture. 
ت‎ wr kk ee 
Terms of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. 104. 
Canada  .. ел ДӨ 2 6s. 6d. " - 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, - 75. ба. 5 T 155. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The career of Rudulph 
Dührkoop, as outlined by 
E. O. Норрё at the R. P. S. on Tuesday evening last, 
illustrates once again the triumph of mind and will 
over adverse circumstances, and should prove an object 
lesson for all workers with the camera. When it is 
realised that with no training of any sort Herr Dühr- 
koop has reached the position he holds to-day, we can 
but admire his remarkable abilities the more. He 
appears to have solved the secret of perennial youth, 
and although past his sixtieth year, gives one the im- 
pression of being almost a boy, bright, well-dressed, 
alert, and always full of vitality. When fifty-three 
years old he started to learn photogravure, going as a 
pupil to a technical school to master the art. He then 
established a special photogravure printing department 
at his Hamburg studio, and published three large folios 
of photogravure prints from photographs taken by him- 
self. Опе folio was devoted to Hamburg's prominent 
men and women of the twentieth century, the second 
he entitled ‘‘ Men of Mark,’’ and the third comprised 
the members of the Royal College of Science, Berlin. 


& ® ө 


‘“ Ladies to the front." The Lyceum Club exhibition 
of photographs which opened on the 11th and closes on 
the 23rd inst. is composed of what may well be termed 
mainly clever pictorial work. The display consists of 
seventy-two prints, which have been contributed by a 
score of the members of the club. Miss Warburg leads 
off with half a dozen of her always thought-inspiring 
essays; Mrs. Michael Foster has a large panel full of 
dainty figure subjects; Mrs. Carine Cadby permits us 
to renew our acquaintance with some old friends and to 
be introduced to one new one, a silvered cobweb ; 
Mrs. Caleb Keene continues her domestic subject pic- 
tures; Miss H. Lohmann displays her refined por- 
traiture; and Mrs. L. J. Veley shows several appealing 
dog studies. А special word of praise is due to Miss 
E. L. Turner for her natural historv records, of which 
her superb '' Peacock " triptych is the most striking 
and original subject on the walls. Хо lady amateur 
should miss this distinctly interesting and inspiring 
** Ladies’ Salon. ” e & o 


The action of the German Government in proposing a 
tax on gas and electricity, for power and lighting, has 
naturally given rise to a considerable amount of discus- 
sion among the technical journals in that country. The 
details of this proposed tax, as given in the Illuminating 
Engineer, are as follows :—Gas is to be taxed at the 
rate of 4 pfennig per cubic metre (about 14d. per 1,000 
cubic feet), and there is to be a corresponding tax of 
0.4 pfennigs per unit on electricity. In addition, we 
understand that a specific rate on illuminating apparatus 
is to be levied, amounting to ro pfennigs (about 1d.) in 
the case of incandescent gas-mantles, and varying from 
5 to 50 pfennigs in the case of electric lamps of various 
kinds, according to their candle-power. It has been 
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pointed out on many occasions that adequate illumina- 
tion is not a luxury but an absolute necessity—as vital 
as good sanitation or fresh air. The great difficulty 
against which reformers have had to contend until re- 
cently has been the lack of recognition of this fact. Any- 
thing, therefore, that tends to induce people to reduce 
their necessary amount of light is extremely to be re- 
gretted. Possibly the agitation that is now in progress 
against the imposition of this tax тау not be without 
beneficial results in this connection. 
$e bp $ 

The Art critic of the Manchester Guardian comments 
at length in that journal on the position photography 
holds to-day among the arts. The occasion of his re- 
marks is the Northern Exhibition at the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester, and although in agreement with 
most that this captious scribe has to sav, we think he 
jumps to a somewhat hasty conclusion when he ob- 
serves: '' Art in a photograph, like the pearl in the 
ovster, is in the nature of a disease. Effects are got 
by tricks of faulty technique, by under or over exposure, 
under or over printing, by every and any device. As 
many processes as there are days in the month... 
are emploved in this restless effort to escape the restric- 
tions of the medium and to confuse with poetry the pain- 
ful fidelity of the lens.” & ¢ е 


It is somewhat in the nature of °‘ flogging the dead 
horse ” to argue on the ethics of utilising adventitious 
aid that faultv technique may sometimes place at the 
disposal of the amateur for producing certain effects. 
Our own observations, however, of many of the most 
striking pictures on view at the Northern convinces us 
that on every side the power of artistic observation is 
becoming more cultured among photographers. The 
best products of the camera to-day speak eloquently of 
the endeavour to secure a presentment of Nature during 
those moments when she is at her pictorial best, and 
supplying '' ready-made " what the Manchester critic 
savs is secured Ьу faulty technique. 

Se ё & 

Starch grains and other microscopic materials have 
now come into use for the preparation of colour screens 
for °° direct" colour photography, and some interest 
therefore attaches to the patent of Mr. Bamber (3,252, 
February 13, 1908) for preparing them in the following 
manner : Sheets of gelatine are dyed violet, green and 
red, and after drving are treated with 15 per cent. 
formaldehyde solution and again dried. The sheets are 
now immersed in water until fully expanded, and are 
then finely ground at a temperature of about 200 deg. F. 
The powdered gelatine is then treated with petroleum 
spirit, and the coloured grains are obtained by elutria- 
tion. The grains are mixed in suitable proportions, 
spread on glass, coated with celluloid and a resinous 
gum, and dried. The grains expand on exposure to 
atmospheric moisture, and form a continuous film of 
coloured gelatine. 
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PORTRAIT. А By WILLIAM CROOKR. 


From the Scottish Savon, 
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PORTRAIT. (“гот an Albumen print.) By RupotPu DuHREOCP. 
From the One-Man Show now open at the House of the Royal Photographic Society, 
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HE new Camera Club for London, which has 

already attracted a considerable amount of 

attention, gives every indication of becoming 

a great success. It is unfortunate, however, 
that a statement should have appeared in one of the 
daily papers, which, although speaking in high terms of 
the club's formation, contained one or two errors con- 
cerning its aims and objects. The club is, of course, 
intended not only to encourage the social side of photo- 
graphy, as in the case of the old Camera Club in Charing 
Cross Road, but it will also be a club for the discussion 
of technical and pictorial matters. The statement in 
the paper referred to, that it was to be a '' beginners’ ”’ 
club, is quite erroneous. 

Among the earliest to send in their promises of sup- 
port have been the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., F.R.S., Viscount Maitland, and Sir Henry True- 
man-Wood. 

A committee for the supervision and equipment of 
the club with suitable apparatus, and for arranging a 
studio, etc., has been appointed, consisting of F. Martin 
Duncan, F.R.P.S., Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, G. A. T. 
Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., 
Reginald Craigie, and F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 

A point also that possible members should bear in 
mind is that no liability whatever beyond the subscrip- 
tion attaches to membership, and the whole of the club 
premises, including dark-room, arc-light printing 
apparatus, enlargers, etc., are entirely free to members: 
the only exception being the studio, for which a small 
charge will probably be made. 


The response to the prospectus which has been 
sent out is very satisfactory, and readers of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who desire to join should communicate 
without delay with Mr. Reginald Craigie, Blenheim 
Club, 26, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 

Art in the Posters. 
A much-beplastered railway station was the means 


of suggesting to us the other day how excellent a thing 
it would be to secure photographic records of the best of 
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the advertisement posters before they pass into oblivion. 
The advertisement poster is a peculiarly modern form of 
art, which has given us, along with many crude and 
vulgar extravagances, a number of really excellent de- 
signs. These have not only served their purpose of 
advertising a commercial article, but they have also 
added appreciably to the common stock of humour. If 
there is anyone who has had the foresight to form an 
album of the best of these examples issued during the 
last ten years, he possesses a treasure which may some 
day have considerable monetary value. 

One recalls delightful examples of the designer’s art 
which have doubtless served their commercial purpose 
and are now never seen, at all events in their original 
simple form. In some cases they have been succeeded 
by a variation of the idea which has not been so success- 
ful, and in other cases they appear to have been dis- 
carded altogether. . 

The broad and simplified designs of Mr. John 
Hassall and others appear to be the last word in direct- 
ness of method, effectiveness, and in humour. If we 
are to have hoardings at all, one could not wish that 
they should be decorated in better style, and it is a 
matter of congratulation from the point of view of the 
æsthetic appearance of our cities that artists of repute 
should have turned their attention to poster work. 

Of course, the poorer and more vulgar designs— 
which are often also the more detailed and elaborate— 
may be passed over. It is only about twice or thrice 
a year that the eye is caught by a striking poster which 
represents an idea over and above its advertisement of 
a commodity, but when seen it is well worth preserva- 
tion in photographic form. The photographic poster, 
by the way, although there are one or two well-known 
examples, appears hardly yet to occupy the place which 
was originally claimed for it. 


Photography and Ornithology. 

At no previous time has the study of natural history 
subjects been so popular as at the present. There can 
be no doubt that a good deal of this interest in investi- 
gating the ways of birds especially is directly due to 
photography. Lovers of natural history owe a debt of 
gratitude to workers with the camera. The brothers 
Kearton, Martin Duncan, Oliver С. Pike, to-mention but 
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a few workers, have done much during the last few 
years to popularise natural history and to bring to the 
notice of everyone who can read a knowledge of the 
ways of the smaller denizens of the air and fields. 

A remarkably interesting and instructive lecture on 
photography as a help to the study of ornithology was 
given recently at the third general meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society, by the Rev. H. N. Bonar, 
F.Z.S. This capable observer and lecturer made a 
great point of the fact that photography added enor- 
mously to the value of knowledge already in existence 
regarding the structure of birds. 

Some naturalists, however, make a point of shooting 
every rare bird they see, merely to be quite sure that 
they have not made a mistake in their identification. 
Others again shoot birds for the pleasure of re- 
examining their plumage and organs, and proving once 
more what has already been proved many times. ОҒ 
course, a thorough scientific anatomical examination is 
necessary in the case of every species of bird; but when 
the killing is done by those who are not competent to 
make a right use of the material they have thus ac- 
quired, Mr. Bonar observed that it reminded him 
of the days of his boyhood, when he took a watch to 
pieces to learn how it was made. He said he did not 


learn how it worked, and the watch never went again! 
The outdoor observer is apt to describe the anatomist's 


Pastures 
New. 


What the ''International " thinks to-day, the Academy may 
do to-morrow, wherefor amateurs should get ahead of Burling- 
ton Hoüse by trotting round the familiar salons of the New 
Gallery in Regent Street, where, if they have the nous, they may 
pick the brains of this clever cosmopolitan crew of more or less 
eccentric artists, and produce “ some things " by means of their 
cameras which shall rival even the masterpieces of the ‘‘ Cocksure 
School," the tenets of which are so ably hinted at in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. of January 12 by Arbuthnot. There are, for instance, 
dozens of ideas to be assimilated, such as the novel interior and 
still-life subject (No. 184), which autochromists, who would like 
to excel de Meyer, will find invaluable; a profitable suggestion 
for serial genre pictures (189); many examples of the fashion- 
able poses in portraiture by Shannon, Lavery, Harrington Mann, 
etc., and the painters’ ideas on the question of °“ pictorial toilet,” 
as Dührkoop terms the mounting and framing of the picture. 


Happy Thought Exposures. 


Scene, private room in a little palace on Unter den Linden, 
Berlin. Prussian general, in full uniform, found gazing with 
astonishment at a portly old gent, who, unconscious of the visi- 
tor's presence, is making awful grimaces. Portly gent suddenly 
drops on the carpet, and rolls about as if in bodily trouble. 
General rushes for help, saying that there is a madman in a fit. 
But it was, after all, only ‘‘ Germannia's " champion portrait 
photographer, passing a few spare moments in what he terms 
** facial exercise," and in ‘‘ natural massage," which consists іп 
roling about on the floor; this is said to act like a charm in 
keeping the too, too solid flesh of corpulently-inclined people 
within reasonable limits. The best Berlin fashion of professional 
portraitists is to receive sitters in a luxurious drawing-room, cut 
jokes with them, and, if they be ladies, metaphorically chuck 
them under the chin. As soon as the sitter is quite unready, an 
assistant should dash in with a field camera, and, having 
wrestled with it for not exceeding a quarter of an hour, a second 
cne wheels in an unobtrusive artificial light installation, and, 
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methods as those of the butcher, and the anatomist re- 
torts that the field naturalist's are those of the amateur. 
On reflection, it will be found that there is more than a 
little truth in both these descriptions; for the anatomist 
is far too apt to demand the slaughter of birds, while 
the outdoor ornithologist is apt to make mistakes in his 
observations because of the shyness and restlessness of 
the birds he is watching. 

Until photography entered the field as an assistant 
to the naturalist, the great drawback to the field 
naturalist'S work has been that his observations have 
largely been only impressions. Often he had to be con- 
tent with a far-off momentary glimpse of a moving 
object, which is generally so protectively covered that 
it is very difficult to see at all. A hurried glance, the 
flutter of wings, and the bird is gone; all that is left is 
a mere passing impression. What the naturalist wishes 
Is to get a more permanent record of these impressions, 
and it is here that photography is of such enormous 
assistance, for it can give a lasting record. 

Photography still, however, fails in recording the 
colours of the birds’ plumage, although that may be 
brought about in the course of time; and the only other 
way їп which photography fails in this particular phase 
of work is that unless the subject receives a certain 
amount of preliminary preparation the difficulties of in- 
dicating the exact scale of a bird or nest are great. 
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** Poof ! "—the trick is done, the victim hardly realising that 
his anatomy graces the dry plate. These impromptus are obvi- 
ously a great advance on the old-fashioned habit of having every- 
thing ready and in position before the sitter arrives. 


Women's Ways. 


You creeping creatures who go up to the sky in balloons, and 
flop down to the earth in aeroplanes, forget that the chattering 
Magpie has wings. Perched on the sky-light of the Lyceum 
Picture Gallery, I was recently an interested inspector of the 
selection which took place of the members’ work sent in for the 
exhibition. It was a delightful game of photographic dumb 
crambo. First, Miss A. (one of the selection committee) went 
outside, the while Mesdames B., C., and D., etc., judged her 
prints. Re-enter Miss A., who had to guess how many of her 
prints were in. The girl ‘‘ guessed right the very first time” 
by saying ' all.” "This, mutatis mutandis, proceeded unt‘! the 
selection committee had finished with its own prints. This sitting 
in judgment of the judges by the judges may seem to be rather an 
illogical proceeding; none the less, had it been conscientiously 
carried out at the 1908 Salon, the ‘‘ Old American School of 
ару ” would not have been able to play the cuckoo in 
the nest. : 


Sense and Nonsense. 


Those who take delight in the school of English landsca 
photography, and desire to keep it pure, and undefiled by t 
trail of the serpent which is born of artistic affectation, should 
render up thanks to Professor von Herkomer for his glorification 
of the Pictorial Philistine, the man “ of just that middle line 
of intelligence ° who holds '' the balance between the sense and 
nonsense of mankind." There are, of course, many degrees and 
varieties of the Philistine; one who was thus described by Her- 
komer was the gifted painter of ‘‘ Chill October," that picture 
which has suggested not merely to Hinton, but to countless lesser 
lights, themes for the camera. It appears that Millais told Her- 
komer that he couldn't “ understand that sort of thing," re- 
ferring to one of Burne-Jones’s sublimations of poetical imagery. 
There is no manner of doubt whatever that the Philistine provides 
a useful antidote to the strange and fantastic, and thereby 
ensures the survival amongst us of sweet reasonableness in our 
graphic creations. 
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Y DEAR GIRL,— 

I’m delighted to 

hear that you 

are going to 

take up portrait photo- 
graphy seriously. You 
have two of the chief gifts which 
go towards making a successful 
portrait photographer—-tact and 
plenty of interesting conversation; 
but you have also another gift— 

the power of making others feel pleased with themselves. 

Whenever things go wrong, whenever articles are 
rejected or books hang fire, I call in to see you; within 
half an hour you have wiped away the blues, and sent me 
off with the feeling that I am a clever, capable man. 
You will certainly succeed in making the victims of your 
camera feel at their ease, and hypnotise them into look- 
ing their best. 

I think you are perfectly right in suggesting that you 
should commence with the taking of small portraits in 
fine detail, but I think your reasons are a trifle narrow. 
Of course, the lens will draw fine detail, without any 
trouble on your part; but there are other kinds of lenses 
—they are just as good and clear in their way as anastig- 
mats—which mass the lights and shadows broadly. The 
argument that, because the lens will draw fine detail, 
you should work in fine detail, strikes me as rather 
superficial. 

The reason why I advise you to take up small, fine 
work is this: a large head, taken with a soft-focus lens, 
requires very clever handling. One of Sargent’s 
portraits, for instance, will not bear close inspection, and 
there seems to be but little work in it; but when you 
stand well back, you find that the work closes in, the 
face becomes alive, and there is every suggestion of a 
wealth of detail. 

The ordinary large photographic head, depicted softly, 
has great patches of lights and shadows; with no sugges- 
tion of modelling, no suggestion of detail. If, on the 
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NSYNA," the new process that is upsetting all one's 
preconceived notions of photographic procedure, will 
alienate from our old friend P.O.P. some of its most 

enthusiastic adherents, and may conceivably supersede it 
entirely in the same way that P.O.P. superseded albumen. 

P.O.P. is still the sheet anchor of all beginners in photo- 
graphy, who swear by its simplicity, certainty, cheapness, 
variety of colour, and its power of rendering detail. Let us 
see, then, how Ensyna compares with this. 

The novice at printing likes a paper that prints out a 
good strong image that can be easily seen, and from which 
he can judge when exposure has been sufficient. P O.P. 


P.O.P.'S 


Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. °’ 


ТО A LADY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


RIVAL. FOSTER BRIGHAM. 


other hand, a clear focus lens is employed, the detail 
becomes rather wearisome. 

Now, at the present time you have plenty of 
technical skill, but you have not learnt how to handle 
large masses of light and shade. Why! you don't even 
know the anatomy of a face—how the bones are built 
and the muscles added. If vou could get either Sargent 
or Hollyer to take you into his studio for several years, 
you might be able to manage large heads. | 

i Why try half-plates ? Why not try real miniatures? 
You can't get too much detail into a miniature, and, so 
far, no one seems to have specialised in this line : your 
dainty handling should make your work absolutely 
delightful. 

I have the very lens for you, an old French portrait 
lens which I picked up for a couple of half-crowns. It 
is about twelve inches in focal length, and its definition 
over a miniature surface would be perfect. It may be a 
trile slow, as the glass is not as young as it used to 
be, but you will find it very sure. 

If you will meet me in town, we wil hunt 
round the second-hand shops for an old portrait camera. 
We might lunch at the Rimini, and go on to inspect the 
Samuel Cooper miniatures at the South Kensington 
Museum afterwards: you will learn more from them 
than you would learn from all the photographers in the 
world. 

It makes my heart ache to see the number of amateurs 
who attempt work that is larger than they have the 
skill to handle. A large photograph must be very good 
in order to avoid being very, very vulgar. Each of us 
must learn his own limitations. 

To particularise: Whistler learnt that he could onlv 
fill a small plate with his etchings, but unfortunately he 
dogmatised on the subject. Frank Brangwyn works on 
very large plates, Rembrandt usually worked on very 
small plates—yet who will sav that Brangwyn is greater 
or cleverer than Rembrandt? 

‚Сап you meet me in town next Thursday ?— Yours 
sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON. 
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meets the requirement perfectly, but has the undoubted 
drawback that the frames must be constantly examined and 
carefully watched over an extended period, sometimes 
amounting to days, if the absolutely correct depth for toning 
and fixing is to be attained just right, neither too dark nor 
too light. Moreover, the depth of printing varies slightly 
with the type of negative and with the intended colour. 

With Ensyna the length of time taken to print is practi- 
cally immaterial, whilst the exact depth of the print can be 
easily watched as it gradually creeps up in the developing 
dish, to be stopped immediately by placing in clean water, 
afterwards fixing. 
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Printing can be done either in daylight, taking but the 
»mallest fraction of the time necessary for the older process, 
or any number of identical prints may be made by artificial 
hght, when it would be impossible to make а P.O.P. of any 
description. 

When we compare the after-treatment of the printed 
paper the comparison 1s no less favourable to the younger 
and most novel of photographic processes. Ensyna requires 
no fifteen minutes’ washing—-even the thirty seconds before 
developing may be dispensed with; development is com- 

: plete in from two to three minutes, which compares favour- 
ably with the long toning in gold; the fixing is reduced from 
hftcen minutes to thirty seconds, and washing from two 
hours to two minutes. 


Tones and Permanency. 


The colour of Ensyna varies with the length of exposure, 
so that unless care is taken to make each print under similar 
conditions there will be varieties of tone in the finished batch. 
This is, however, of small moment, for all the colours are 
good and free from all mousiness or ginger tone. | 

The bugbear of double tones that obsess the average 
amateur, who invariably finds the greatest difficulty in 
toning any two prints to a similar colour, is absent. Should 
it be desirable to subserve variety to uniformity, it is the 
simplest matter in the world to expose Ensyna as for or- 
dinary gaslight prints, giving the same exposure to each 
print and placing the frame at the same distance from the 
illuminant each time. With regard to this question of 
colour, the youngest of the growing family of photographic 
papers is absolutely opposite to gelatino-chloride, the 
shortest time giving the most purple tone and a longer time 
a warmer tone. On the score of permanence the new ar- 
rival will probably take its place with carbon or platinotype, 
for the image consists of that unalterable material, pure 
metallic silver, deposited. in. various forms of subdivision 
according to the exposure the print received. 

Even should the new process be only equal to bromide 
prints in this respect, it would still have claims to great 
stabilitv. We have a bromide made twelve vears ago that 
is as fresh and brilliant as on the day it was mounted. 


A Comperisen. 


The solutions required for the two papers we are discussing 
are equal in number, viz., toning solution and hypo, and 
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developer and hypo. Whilst the tabloids used in either pro- 
cess are of equivalent value, yet the advisability of allowing 
the gold bath to ripen for some hours compares unfavourably 
with the developer. 

From the point of view of cheapness it must be conceded 
that P.O.P. holds the field—as, indeed, it must, since it is 
the cheapest paper made. Ensyna compares well with 
bromide and gaslight papers, whilst the set of tabloids to 
make ninety-six ounces of developer costs only eighteen- 
pence. The man who swears he saves by making his own 
solutions will find it difficult to beat that—indeed, he is 
saved from himself in this case, for no ordinary developer 
will suit this extraordinary paper. 

We may be accused of treating P.O.P. unfairly, since it is 
obvious that in the three fifteen minutes allotted respectively 
to washing, toning, and fixing, several prints may be done 
at once, and in the two hours' washing the prints may to a 
certain extent be left to themselves. Whilst this is so, it will 
be found that the time saved in exposure more than com- 
pensates this, whilst the manipulations of the one are ex- 
tremely monotonous compared with the constant change and 
quick finish of the other. Moreover, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that to tone several prints properly necessitates 
longer washing and fixing-disbes that may be useless for 
other purposes. 

With Ensyna this is not so, since one print is finished 
before the next is ready for the hypo, for developing takes 
two minutes compared with fixing thirty seconds, the dishes 
may be of the size of the print only. and there is no danger: 
of uneven fixing or washing. for the single print has the: 
solution thoroughly surrounding it. : 

In the very likely event of P.O.P. being under or over 
printed, however slightly, there is no remedy. E 

A weak Howard-Farmer reducer offers the same remedy 
for those extraordinary cases when the apparently impossible 
happens. and the Ensyna print has received too little expo- 
sure or becomes too dark in the developer. 

In the first place the print fogs over in the developer, and 
should be kept in until too dark, being reduced after a wash- 
ing of at least five minutes. The same amount of washing is 
given to remove the reducer. 

Prints that have been too long in the developer owing to 
an error of judgment are lightened up in the same simple 
fashion, without anv deterioration of the finished result. 


RECREATIONS WITH AN ENLARGER. 


I.-MA KING A METER. m 


By JOHN NIXON. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


The first article, dealing with Daylight Enlargers, appeared last week. 


bv daylight, let us go a step further. Take a thin 

negative suitable for enlarging—say a negative of 
density 13 as measured by Dawson's densitometer; place it 
in the negative holder and prepare to make an exposure. 
Next test the light with a Wynne meter; say the meter paper 
takes forty-eight seconds to darken, you will probably find 
that at F/8, and using Wellington P.M. bromide, ап ex- 
posure of one second will give you a fairly correct 
'" enlargement " to the same size as the negative. If. vou 
then go on to expose in succession negatives of progressive 
densities as measured bv the densitometer, vou will find a 
corresponding progression in the exposures which are neces- 
sary to give fairly correct '* enlargements ?! to the same size 
as the negatives. From these you can construct for your- 
self a table of exposures for daylight enlarging, or an expo- 
sure meter which does all the calculation automatically. 


| ] AVING determined the law of exposure in enlarging 


Dawson's densitometer is rather expensive, and with some 
negatives not wholly satisfactory. It is quite easy to make 
à densitometer of vour own which will be much cheaper 
and possibly more reliable. Take an old quarter-plate 
“waster,” clean off the film, and with strips of tissue paper 
for cigarette paper) make a gradometer with a dozen or 
more densities. Number these consecutively. Now use 
this as a negative, and make from it a series of “ enlarge- 


Next week Mr. Nixon will deal with Lantern Enlargers. 


39 


ments" to equal size giving exposures of, say, one second 
to the first, one and a half seconds to the second, 
doubling the last exposure but one for each successive 
" enlargement," always with the same light. This will 
give you a number of “ tints,” and the corresponding '' tint ” 
numbers may be substituted for the Dawson densitometer 
numbers in your calculations. To test the enlarging value 
of any negative, you have simply to place a piece of P.O.P. 
under the gradometer in a printing frame. Then you take 
another piece of the same make of P.O.P. which you put 
in a printing frame with the negative. Set both out to 
print together, and ascertain the number of the tint visible 
on the former when the latter has fully printed out. The 
exposure that will give this tint, with the gradometer used 
as a negative, in “enlarging ” to equal size, may always be 
relied upon, with the same light and the same exposure, to 
give a correct “ enlargement " of the corresponding nega- 
tive to that size; and having got the correct exposure 
for equal size, vour meter or your exposure table made as 
suggested in this article will give vou the correct exposure 
for any size of enlargement. The exposure for a T-times 
enlargement will alwavs (as shown in the first part of this 
article) be the exposure for an ^enlargement" to equal 


? 
size, multiplied з ; 
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Р ictoriall Analysis. A F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Comments on Two Prints entered in “ The A. P. & P. N.” Weekly Competition, 


T is a gratifying sign of the times to find that many photographers are now beginning 
to look around their homes for pictorial subjects. This is a welcome sign because it 
encourages one to think these workers are waking up to the fact that pictorial quality 
is not so much a matter of subject as of treatment —using this latter term in its wider 

sense so as to include posing, lighting and arrangement. 
Light апа Shade. 

It is also a good sign because I hope it means that a closer attention is being given not 
merely to the light and shade of the chief object, but to the chiaroscuro of the picture as 
a whole. The difference between these two aspects is perhaps not very easily put into a few 
words, still it is a difference of some importance. These thoughts have been prompted by a 
very pleasant five minutes just spent in examining and comparing two little figure studies 
which accompany these notes. 

First we have (A) “ Washing Up” by John Chapman, and (B) “ An Enthusiast” by James 
Spencer. At first glance these two little pictures strike one by reason of their general 
similarity, but more careful observation soon shows us that they have far more features of 
difference than of precise similarity. 

The Pointe in Common ere: 


looking closer we find in 
A that the curtained 
window gives us the softer, 
more diffused lighting. 
Compare, for in stance, the 
lighting on the faces. 
In B we have a some- 
what sharply contrasted 


(a) Wasuinc Ur. Ву John Chapman. light and shade, but in 
Awarded a Pris in the Beginners! A this is not quite so 
ompetition. much the case In A 


the figure is looking downwards, so that the window light 
falls on the upper part of the head, while in B the face is 
towards the light. In A the two hands are together, so 
that the spectator's interest is more concentrated than in the 
case of B where the two hands are far apart. Again, in А 
we see the advantage of the more diffused light as it falls 
upon the dress, and gives us roundness and modelling, 
whereas in B the dress on the part of the figure away from 
the light has lost a good deal of modelling, and comes notice- 
ably dark. This is in parts emphasised by the (compara- 
tively) light background. The back of the head also in B 
is very dark. 
The Background. 

Turning now to the background or surroundings 
generally, we at once notice that it is much more simple in 
A than in B. This simplicity gives more importance to the 
figure, because our eye-attention is not cut up and distri- 
buted іп A as itis in В. (By background I here mean prac- 
tically all the parts except the figure). Thus in B the strong 
light on the edge of the sink catches the eye and takes it 
away from the figure for a moment. Then again, in B the 
right hand and arm of the figure are more or less confused 
by the cut-up nature of the window-frame, pipes, etc. 

Judging from the reproductions submitted for my exam- 
ination, 1 should be disposed to say that the negative of B 
was somewhat under-exposed, and probably developed a 
trifle too far; and in A a trifle longer exposure would pro- 
bably have been an improvement. 

Chiaroscuro. 

In both these pictures we may notice a fundamental matter 
of very considerable importance, viz., the same general distri- 
bution of light and shade. That is to say, we have the 
lighter parts gathered together towards the centre of the 
picture, while the four edges are all kept dark. This is, of 
course, a very old but a very good and effective arrange- 
ment, which has been very largely employed by Rembrandt 
and scores of lesser lights in the world of art. 

Now from this remark the young reader might be tempted 
to think that this was a '' straight tip,” and that all he need 


Domestic interior, single figure subject facing window and standing before a sink. But 


(в) Ам ENTHUSIAST. By James Spencer. 
Awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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do was to keep the light in the middle, and the margin dark. 
But this matter is not quite so simple as it may seem at 
first glance. 

In A we have really two central lights, viz., the window and 
the figure, while in В we may say either that we have one 
large patch of light, or, perhaps more correctly, a number 
of strong lights more or less separated by small darks or half- 
tones, e.g., three in the window, one on the face, one on the 
sink edge, one on the left arm, several on the folds of the 
drapery, and one or two smaller ones on the mantelpiece, 
etc. Looking again more closely at A, we find the chief 
light in the window, and several other secondary lights on 
the hands, clothes, arm, face, and dress. 

Calling to mind what has already been said, we shall 
gather the broad principle that in order to make this scheme 
of chiaroscuro reposeful and vet strong, we must group 
our lights and also our shades together, so as to get easv 
(i.e., not sudden) gradations from one to the other—or, in 
other words, while we have strong contrast we must have 
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breadth. Also among our lights we must not have two of 

equal strength and interest, or thev will assuredly conflict 

with each other. Then again, with regard to the darker 

parts, the same general principles hold, mutatis mutandis, 

so that while our darks are all decidedly strong and full, vet 

there is a suggestion of slight variation here also. 
Emphasis. 

Finally, another important point must be observed, viz., 
emphasis must be simple and decisive. In A our chief light 
is the window curtain. This is quite rightly brought into 
close relationship on three sides by quite strong dark. This 
then is our point of emphasis and strongest contrast; and 
the other light and shade contrasts about the figure, though 
well marked, are less strong than that of the window. But 
in B the contrast emphasis of the window is equalled by that 
of the face and hair, sink and adjacent parts, and light and 
shade of the left arm. But this repetition of emphasis pro- 
bably has been already deduced from what has previously 
been said, so that no more on that point is now needed. 


——— — — Atte — — — — 


THE BUSCH *BIS-TELAR" LENS 


HOSE photographers who wish to realise long-focus effects 

with a short extension of the camera have for some years 
past recognised the convenience of a form of lens made by the 
Emil Busch Optical Co. (35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
E.C.), and called by them the ‘‘ Bis-Telar." 

The Bis-Telar involves a modern application of the principle 
of Petzval's orthoscopic lens, a doublet having a positive front 
combination and a negative back combination, whereby the camera 
extension required for a given focal effect is reduced, or, in other 
words, one may, by using a lens of this character, combine a 
short camera and a lens of long focus. Another way of re- 
garding the Bis-Telar is to consider it a telephotographic lens 
of moderate power and suitable for the every-day requirements 
of the amateur worker, moreover a telephotographic lens in 
which all parts are set or fixed, so that the user is not burdened 
with complicated adjustments. 

It is altogether unnecessary for us to enlarge on the advan- 
tages of using a long.focus lens, but a main advantage is that 
the subject is on a larger scale when a lens of long focus is used, 
so that details are secured without enlargement becoming neces- 
sary : a matter of considerable importance to the naturalist or 
the seeker after individual features in architecture, while to the 
ordinary hand camera worker the lens of long focus is often 
of great value as giving figures on a scale proportionate to the 
focal length; but ordinary lenses of great focal length are hope- 
lessly impossible on the ordinary hand camera. The Bis-Telar, 
on the contrary, can be easily fitted to any hand camera of usual 
pattern, and it gives the figures or details on double the usual 
linear scale, and this without any increase of the camera ex- 
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A NEW AND MORE INTENSE FORM. 


tension. As the original make of the Bis-Telar is not quite up to 
the modern standard of intensity for hand camera and press 
work in dull weather, the Emil Busch Optical Company has ad- 
vanced from the F/o standard of the old series to F/7; at any 
rate, the two smaller sizes of the new series of the Bis-Telar 
work at F/7. 

The actual lens sent to us for examination has a focal length 
of 134 inches, and its catalogue description is “© Series II., No. 
24." The intensity of this particular lens is F/7.5, and in the 
list the intensity of No. 24 is stated to be F/7.5, although F/7 is 
engraved on the mount. That this is an oversight is evident, 
as the iris diaphragm scale is graduated with 7.5 as the starting 

int. 

PH must be obvious to everyone that high intensity cannot be 
realised without extra weight and bulk, but weight and bulk have 
been reduced as much as possible, the front aperture, or dia- 
meter of the front combination, being as small as possible con- 
sistently with the aperture of F/7.5. As the front combination is 
strongly positive and concentrates the light on the diaphragm, 
the diaphragm and hinder portions of the lens are so reduced 
in size as to convey to the superficial observer the notion that 
there is a shortage of aperture value; but here we have the 
essential characters that make it possible to reduce the size and 
weight of the Bis-Telar considerably below that of the ordinary 
doublet of equal intensity. 

The new lens is supplied in various mountings, and ranges 
in focal length from 8 inches to 22 inches; but this latter figure 
need not create alarm, as a camera extension of 114 inches will 
serve. 
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GENERAL AND PRACTICAL OPTICS. 


T is not often that there is an opportunity of reviewing so 
full, so comprehensive, and so concentrated a handbook of 
general optics as the work of Mr. Lionel Laurance, although we 
have a superabundance of small, trivial, and often inaccurate 
treatises. The work before us consists of 416 large (or royal) 
octavo pages, with 307 figures or diagrams in the text, and as 
regards style or fashion it is a credit to the firm that publishes 
An e Orthos Press, of 21, John Street, Bedford Row, London, 
One pronounced merit of Mr. Laurance's General and Practical 
Optics is the fact that it is not too mathematical, and another 
good feature is that the author has evidently striven rather to 
usefully instruct his readers than to dazzle them by a display 
of the profundity of his own learning, an expedient often 
resorted to by young and superficially instructed students of 
physics and chemistry, but the man of the world now tends 
to look on clearness of expression as the most characteristic mark 
of competent knowledge. 


In a first chapter Mr. Laurance treats of light generally, of 


Instantaneous Telephotography.—In reference to our reproduc- 
tion lately of a telephoto snapshot with the Adon lens, Captain 
Wilson-Barker sends us an equallv remarkable specimen, also 
taken with the Adon. This is an instantaneous telephotograph 
taken of sailors aloft on a ship at соо yards distance. The men 


are bending the mizzen t'gallant sail and are perfectlv well 
defined. 
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actinism and chromatics ; also of the various methods of deter- 
mining the velocity of light. The second chapter deals chiefly 
with the problem of photometry, the latest and best methods 
being described and illustrated. Three chapters treat of reflec- 
tion and refraction generally, and in the sixth chapter the focal 
properties of lenses are considered from the points of view of 
notation and numeration, subsequent chapters extending the 
study of lenses so as to cover analysis, neutralisation, prismatic 
effect, transposing, compound systems, aberrations, and many 
other collateral matters. The various tables and data that form 
the appendix add considerably to the value. | | 

Our readers must, however, quite understand that the work 
of Mr. Laurance is in no sense a manual of photographic optics, 
as the term is, and those referring to it for full details as to 
photographic lenses will not find that for which they look, these 
details being matter rather for a special work than a general 
treatise on optics. As far as Mr. Laurance specialises, it is in 
the direction of spectacles and ° visual"! optics, subjects in 
relation to which he is recognised as an expert. 


At the annual general meeting of the Staines and District Photo- 
graphic Society, the secretary (Fred. W. Memory) presented a very 
satisfactory report of the past year, and indicated a bright prospect 
for the future. The secretary, to whom all communications with 
reference to the society or its annual exhibition (May 5, 6, and 7) 
should be addressed at 58, High Street, Staines, was unanimously 
re-elected. 
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FOG: 


HE term °“ fog "in photography alludes, generally speak- 
ing, to the dry plate showing after development a sort 
of veil over portions (or perhaps over the entire surface 

of) the film, sometimes more pronounced at the edges. Fog 
has its origin from various sources, but usually through 
careless manipulations in the dark-room. 


Light Fog. 

This is due to either of the following—unsafe light in the 
dark-room, defects in the camera or slide, accidental expo- 
sure to light, or over-exposure. The colour of this fog varies 
considerably in accordance with the developer used, but can 
be detected by holding up to daylight or ordinary artificial 
white light, when those parts which have been affected least 
by exposure (which should develop up almost clear glass) 
have an unclear appearance. To renovate a plate of this 
description to the best advantage, immerse in the follow- 
ing :— 


Chromic acid usc oae eb нанова ай 30 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................................. 60 gr. 
Water VC MIT IO OZ. 


After the plate has remained in the above bath for at least 
five minutes, take out and rinse thoroughly, afterwards 
placing in the rack to dry. 


Marginal Fog. 

The causes of this fog may be traced to radiations in the 
packing material, and is indicated by developing up a dark 
edge all round the plate, often taking much longer time to 
develop than would be necessary for a fresh plate. Several 
remedies have been recommended, most suggestions being 
too troublesome for the average amateur to undertake. Per- 
haps the best or simplest method is the one suggested by 
Dr. Stolze, in which he recommends the fuming of the plate 
whilst dry with carbonic acid, but even this is necessary prior 
to development to be of any practical service 


Dichroic Fog. 

May be ascertained by a deposit showing red by trans- 
mitted light, and green by reflected light, due to either 
forcing up the image in the developer, or sometimes arising 
from a stale plate; or too strong an accelerator, such as 
ammonia, in the pyro solution will frequently cause this fog. 
Either of the following formulz should rectify, by after-treat- 
ment of the negative in a solution of— 


Citric acid ceo eoe rev elec Se e ks I 02. 
ATOM: odisse eR ERLEBEN AK 2 OZ. 
WV ACCP une ord oU ERE e a ERU УШЫ IO 92. 


leaving therein until the fog has removed, afterwards wash- 
ing m several changes of water for, say, twenty minutes, 
and drying in the usual way. Or another good remover— 


ШЇ 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 
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By A. As HALL. 


Special to ‘The Amateur Photographer and Photographic AC ews. ” 


Thiocarbamide ........................ enn go gt 
Citric acid. GER wires o EH septa RARER 90 gr 
Cile erm 20 OZ. 


Chemical Fog. 

Caused by theuse of too energetic a developer, or by making 
up solutions with chemicals which have lost their properties 
by being kept in stock for a long period, indicative of a 
misty appearance over the whole surface of the film, very 
similar to that produced by light fog, but usually staining 
the plate a green colour. Chemical fog may sometimes be 
removed very easily by immersion in the following :— 


Bleaching powder oz. 
Carbonate of soda 1$ oz. 


Shake up the bleaching powder with a solution of the soda 
in, say, 6 oz. of water, and filter. Extract the residue with 
plain water, and again filter. The filtrate (solution of hypo- 
chlorite) forms an active stain remover. 

Silver Stain, 

This form of staining is undoubtedly the one most annoy- 
ing and troublesome, as it makes its appearance on good and 
bad negatives alike, often some considerable time after the 
plate has been finished and stored away. The origin of this 
staining may be traced to insufficient fixation, or printing 
from silver P.O.P. in damp weather, leaving tiny particles 
of metallic silver impregnated in the film. The formulæ 
usually recommended for the removal of this deposit is one 
of a very poisonous character, and is made up of— 


Potassium iodide 200 gr. 
Water IO OZ. 


After washing.the plate in the above, gently rub those pae 
affected with a tuft of cotton wool dipped in a solution of— 


Potassium cyanide (poison) 

Water 
I still have recollections of using the above on a plate one 
of my photographic associates sent to me for the removal of 
silver stains. I carried the instructions, as I thought, out 
most carefully as above, but alas! I rubbed away a large 
portion of the film; I now quickly step over on to the other 
side of the road if ever my colleague comes into focus. Since 
this adventure I have been experimenting with stain re- 
movers, and after some months’ intestigation into the pro- 
perties of various chemicals, have at last hit upon an excel- 
lent one for silver stains. The formula consists of oxalic 
acid so gr., dissolved in то oz. of hot water, adding, when 
cooled, 30 gr. of acetic acid. Instant removal of the stain 
will take place if a pledget of cotton wool be dipped in this 
solution and rubbed slightly over the specks of metallic 
silver. After they have been removed, transfer the plate to 
a dish of cold water for about ten minutes, and place in the 
rack to dry. 
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Otley Camera Club.—W. F. Slater, as the representative of the 
Kodak firm, was at the Otley Camera Club on the sth inst. 
demonstrating how easy it is to put borders round prints, when 
vou know how to do it. He had many things to show them 
that were novel and interesting, and his Velox prints with various 
borders of different shades, ranging from dense black to light 
grey, were undoubtedly an improvement in pictorial value. 
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Jules Richard, of 234, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W., has 
obtained a series of thirty-six stereoscopic views taken with the 
Verascope, of the aeroplanes on view at the recent Paris Exhibi- 
tion. They include the Wright, Farman, and Delagrange 
maohines, and form an interesting collection. These are on 
view at the showrooms, and readers of THe А. P. AND P. N. 
should endeavour to visit the above address. 
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The Northern Exhibition closes on January 27. 


The first exhibition of the Dumbarton Camera Club was held 
this month. 


The Dührkoop Exhibition remains open at the R. P. S. until 
the end of February. 


The art drawing held in connection with the Scottish Salon 
resulted in forty-six prize-winners. 

The Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society has issued an 
attractive fixture list for the forthcoming season. 

The exhibition of Lumière autochromes at 89, Great Russell 
Street, W.C., is worth going along way to see. 


Every amateur should get the new edition of Watkins’ 
‘* Manual of Photography," price 1s. It is full of good things. 


A free book on Alstona painting (Chrystoleum) will be sent 
on application to the Alston Gallery, 310, Regent Street, London, 
W. (Dept. B). | 

The Chief Constable of Lincoln (J. T. Coleman) is president 
of the Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society. We hear it is a 
model society. 


A sale of members! surplus photographic goods resulted in the 
funds of the Nelson Photographic Society benefiting considerably. 
Other societies, please copy. 

The North Eastern Railway Co. have an interesting set of 
lantern slides to lend societies, etc. The slides illustrate holiday 
tours on the Yorkshire coast. 

'* Photographing the University Crews at Putney ” is the sub- 
ject of an interesting and practical article by Adolphe Abrahams 
in the January Badminton Magazine. 

The Bayer Co., Ltd., of Booth Street, Mosley Street, Man- 
chester, have just issued a handy little instruction booklet for 
their photographic papers and products. 


The January Clearance List of Bargains, just issued by the 
Tella Camera Co., 68, High Holborn, W.C. (Dept. M), is worth 
getting. Readers should send for a copy. 


The title of Dr. E. G. Boon’s picture from the Scottish Salon, 
reproduced оп page 2 of THE A. P. AND P. N. for January 5, 
should have been “© Sunshine and Flowers.” 


** Control in Simple Combination Printing on Bromide Paper 
for Pictorial Effect," was the title of a demonstration by Harold 
G. Grainger, of Leeds, before the Bradford Society. 


At the annual meeting of the Portsmouth Camera Club, a sztis- 
factory account of the year’s work was presented. An attractive 
programme has been arranged for the spring session. 


W. Friese Green, of cinematograph fame, has invented and 
constructed a ''twin " air-ship at Southwick. He hopes to 
make it carry fifteen passengers—a castle in the air. 


‘So-called Spirit Photography " was the title of a paper read 
before the Yorkshire Philosophical Society by H. Dennis Taylor 
(of the firm of Taylor, Taylor and Hobson). Mr. Taylor is a 
member of the Society for Psychical Research. 


W. Thomas stated at the R. P. S. ‘‘ Hoppé ” lecture that all 
Mr. Dührkoop's sitters look as if they had a guilty knowledge of 
having conspired with a camera to produce old-masterly Dühr- 
koopographs; or, at least, this is what he tried to say. 


The plaques and certificates awarded in the recent print 
competition of the Affiliation of Photographic Societies will 
be presented by the Chairman of the Executive Committee, P. 
Bale Rider, at the annual meeting of delegates on January 29, 
1909. 

A pushful professional called on Sir Henry Burdett at Por- 
chester Square, W., last week. Failing to get orders for photo- 
graphs, he secreted himself in the pantry, and took a silver 
cake basket and toast rack before leaving. We may see this 
still-life study in the R. P. S. Exhibition. 


Following Councillor Butterworth's suggestion at the opening 
of the “ Northern ” Exhibition, that a series of lantern slides 
of famous pictures should be included in the collection at the 
City Art Gallery, Messrs. Butcher and Sons should present 
a set of their famous pictures. 

Secretaries arranging summer outings should write to В. 
Morgan, 65, Weston Street, Norwood, S.E., for Jenkins’ Astro- 
nomical Weather Almanac and Chart for 1909. It is crammed 
with useful information, and contains a monthly weather fore- 
Cast for the entire year. 
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The Ensign Film-down Washing Tank. 


Es theory that hypo is heavier than water, and falls to the 
bottom of any vessel containing that salt in solution, receives 
ample demonstration in practice in the Ensign Film-Down Wash- 
ing Tank. The amateur photographer in the “ beginner stage” of 
his hobby usually washes (! ) his negatives by leaving them face 
upwards in a dish, and lets the tap run on them for a period. Many 
undesirable negatives are thus destroyed in the course of a year. 
The beginner, as he advances in knowledge, soon learns that there 
is a reason for the conventional vertical plate-rack washer other 
than economy of space. The plates standing on edge allow the 
hypo contained in the newly fixed gelatine film to be removed 
fairly quickly, even in still water. This is brought about by the 
chemical in solution seeking to precipitate to the lowest level in 
the tank. The process is considerably quickened if the water is 
running through the tank, or is frequently replaced by a fresh 
supply. Houghtons, Ltd., ever ready to advance the progress of 


the amateur, have gone a step further than this. In their new Ensign 
film-down washing tank the plates are placed in the position that 
gives the apparatus its name, and the hypo or other “ heavier than 
water" matter in the film literally falls out and descends to а 
lower level. The illustration gives an idea of this ingenious wash 
tank. The plates are placed in a nearly horizontal position—film 
downward. The hypo-contaminated water sinks harmlessly on to 
the inclined glass side of the plate below, and from there drains 
downwards and outwards on to the sides of the tank to the bottom, 
whence it is carried away by the self-acting overflow. No hypo 
saturated water remains between the plates, and the process of 
hypo elimination is carried out in an automatic and surprisingly 
short time, with very little water. 

The rack holds eighteen plates, and if a few only are to be 
washed they are placed in the division nearest the top. The 
Ensign film-down wash tank is made in plain unpainted zinc. No 
particle of paint or enamel can thus chip off and cause spots on the 
negatives, The rack is made of non-rustable galvanised wire, with 
corrugated zinc plate rests. It is a remarkably well-made piece о! 
apparatus, and should be extremely popular in the dark-rooms о! 
all amateurs. Its cost is as follows:—Quarter-plate for eighteen 
plates, 35.; 5 by 4 for eighteen plates, 3s. 6d.; half.plate for 
eighteen plates, 4s. 6d. It is obtainable at all dealers’, or direct 
from Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 
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The South London Exhibition. 


HE annual exhibition of the South London Photographic 
T Society is usually one of the biggest and most important 
among the suburban shows. This year the exhibition, which is 
the twentieth of the series, will be held at the South London 
Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E., from Saturday, February 20 
to Saturday, March 2o. 

The Gallery is a magnificent building, and the South 
London Society intend making the exhibition free to the public, 
and will doubtless score another great success. There will be 
four members' classes and three open classes, the latter being 
'* Pictorial Photography," ©“ Lantern Slides," °“ Scientific and 
Technical. Silver and bronze plaques will be awarded, and the 
judges will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., A. H. Blake, M.A., and 
E. T. Holding. 

Entry forms must be in the secretary's hands by January 3o. 
The hon. sec. is Н. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 
London, S.E., who will supply all particulars. Arrangements 
will be made to transfer (free of cost) pictures entered for the 
Cripplegate Exhibition. Particulars of the Cripplegate show 
were given in THE A. P. AND P. N. last week. 
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WINTER. 
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Bv Mrs. R. Dun top. 


From the Scottish Salon. 


CAMERA PICTURES 


О the dweller in the North a snow-clad land- 
scape may appear normal at this time of year, 
but to the Southerner the occurrence is gene- 
rally regarded as an event of outstanding 

interest, and the photographer may be depended upon to 
make the most of the occasion, provided that the snow- 
fall lasts for a day or two. 

The snowstorm that visited these islands at the close 
of the old year was probably productive of many thou- 
sands of negatives upon plates and films that, under 
ordinary conditions, would not have been exposed at 
all, or at least until later in the year. 

We have already seen a considerable number of 
prints made from negatives secured under these adven- 
titious conditions, and we must confess that not many 
of them could be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

With practically every subject or phase of work that 


By the 


OF WINTER. EDITOR. 


the amateur photographer attempts a certain amount 
of practice and observation is essential before the best 
results are obtainable. Fortuitous circumstances may, 
of course, arise when ап ideal composition of winter 
landscape falls ready to the hand and camera of the 
photographer. The worker who has a sound technical 
knowledge and the eve of an artist may, however, 
readily, and with little or no trouble, know by instinct 
what not to do, but from examples we have 
seen of first attempts at snow photography we may 
gather that the difficulties are numerous for the 


peginner. 

The fact that the worker in the North has greater and 
more frequent opportunities for conventional landscape 
work under winter conditions is evidenced in the pro- 
ductions dealing with this phase of photography that 
The 


reach us frequently from Northern workers. 
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pictures reproduced on this page and the preceding one 
are excellent examples of the work of Northern photo- 
graphers. 

In any case these pictures (both from the Scottish 
National Salon) call for comment because of their 
seasonable suggestiveness, as also does the picture by 
С. L. А. Blair given on the next page. 

їп ''Winter," by Mrs. Dunlop, and °“ Winter 
Evening—an Impression,” by Peter Orr, we have the 
very spirit of winter in the countryside portrayed. Mrs. 
Dunlop's version has all the desolation that such a 
scene conveys, and we instinctively feel glad that the 
lonely wayfarer is so near the habitation indicated by 
the whitened roof. The great merit of this picture lies 
not in its composition, which is good, nor in its tech- 
nique—if a faithful rendering of a natural scene can be 
so described—but in a more subtle and abstract quality 
which is difficult to indicate, but may be expressed by 
the fact that the photographer's presence is not in any 
way suggested or even thought of. 

Many excellent photographs of snow-clad land- 
scapes, better even in composition, fail in this respect; 
they lack the breadth and mvstery that a snowstorm 
and a winter landscape convey in nature. They sug- 
gest, by trodden snow in the foreground, by figures that 
are more or less posed, or in other ways, the presence 
of the producer. Here we have simply a scene such as 
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we might observe through an open window; the camera 
in the very near foreground does not occur to us. 

In * Winter Evening—an Impression " another 
phase is given. The mystery of the snow is not so 
apparent. The much-trodden road, with its fine curves 
and cart-tracks, speaks of the immediate proximity of 
human beings and the passing business of the day. It 
Is to be regretted, however, that the hedgerow on the 
right remains so hard and black to its extreme visible 
extremity. Неге we have one of the natural draw- 
backs of winter landscape work well illustrated, and 
truthfulness to the rendering that may be a strictly 
accurate transcript of nature may, in this case, be legiti- 
mately departed from, in order to satisfy conventionality 
in the matter of preconceived tonal value. 

Surely here is an instance where the application of 
hand work to the negative to assist in separating the 
clump of bush on the left from the distant hedgerow is 
demanded. 

In Mr. Blair's print, ** February,"' reproduced on the 
opposite page, we have left the rigours of snow and find 
the more tender rendering of the aftermath of winter. 
The sodden foreground, the trees that breathe promise 
of the approaching spring, and low-lying mist all com- 
bine in the production of a landscape of high order, 
both as a composition and as a rendering of the month 
that gives it its title. 
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ANTONY GUEST. 
CERTAIN distinction has been generally recog- 
nised in Rudulph Dührkoop's work when 
it has been seen in the public shows, and the 
present exhibition of his portraits at the Royal 
Photographic Society's Gallery, Russell Square, tends 
to confirm and strengthen the appreciation that he has 
gained. At the same time, as is the way with one-man 
shows, it also emphasises some of his limitations. 

His strongly individual qualities and underlying 
purposefulness impart more than ordinary interest to 
the collection, and in tracing the origin of these char- 
acteristics the suggestion enforces itself that they are 
due to a compelling desire, whether conscious or un- 
conscious, to get at the essential significance of the sub- 
jects represented. This aim is expressed in extremely 
simple treatment, combined with the forcible accentua- 
tion of the special matter which has attracted the artist. 
Take, for instance, the charming ‘‘ Portrait of Miss S "' 
(reproduced on page so in last week's A. P. AND P. N.). 
This, in fact, is something more than a portrait, for it 
represents not merely an individual, but the innocent 
vivacity and grace, not perhaps entirely dissociated from 
budding coquetry, which are in a greater or less degree 
the universal possession of young girlhood. Hence this 
picture can make a more general appeal than usually 
appertains to portraiture. But there is still an indica- 
tion of shortcoming, and this is mainly connected with 
the question of tone. If, for instance, the darkest 
shadow had been permitted to remain in the hair bv 
slightly subduing the blackness of the dress, additional 
importance would have been given to the head, and 
something of the sombreness, which is not quite in 
accord with the spirit of the work, would have been 
eliminated. 

Delicacy and Vigour. 

But do we want this particular quality in representing 
the tender charm of maidenhood? The artist himself 
has answered such a question in the negative, in 
"Summer," where, through delicacy of tone and unforced 
treatment, he has expressed the gaiety and brightness 
of the season in the female figure which he has selected 
as its typification, thus exemplifying the importance of 
an appropriate atmosphere, which is what tone means. 
Herr Dührkoop would not paint the spirit of summer 
black ; but why so treat the springtime of life? 

The essential quality is brought out by simple means 
with extraordinary vigour in depicting the portrait of 
‘The Composer, Arthur Hartmann,’ and this shows 
how much may be done by concentrating on the desired 
end, and suppressing the unimportant things which 
would distract attention. The intense concentration of 
the composer on his work is the more inevitably felt by 
reason of the concentration of the artistic effect. 

Here, again, we recognise the value of unity in the 
conception and treatment. As the picture is reproduced 
in this week's issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. (see front 
page), it is unnecessary to dwell on the directness 
whereby the individuality of the sitter is represented. 

Another illustration, that of ‘‘ A Head Study "' (repro- 
duced on page 59 last week), also has a sentiment which 
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is the more unmistakably felt in consequence of the 
artist's characteristic of going straight to the point. 
There is plenty of room for embellishments, but if they 
had been inserted we could not have become so closely 
acquainted with this somewhat langourous beauty. 
Similarly, people who meet in a social turmoil cannot 
know each other so well as those whose conversation 15 
uninterrupted. The better understanding that comes 
from direct communication is what is taught, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, in these and several other prints. 
Unity of Treatment. 

The figure study of a Dutch countrywoman (repro- 
duced on page 86) 15 full of character, but perhaps in this 
work there is not such singleness of purpose as in those 
just noticed. То gi-e an individual rendering of an old 
woman is one thing, and to express the effect of light 
entering a cottage window is another. I do not complain 
of this duality of intention, but merely mention it, as the 
method seems to differ from that by which Herr Dühr- 
koop generally enforces his meaning. 

The effect of light is not essential to the personality 
of the peasant woman, nor are her characteristics a 
needful accompaniment to the illumination. The picture 
therefore may be considered from two points of view, 
and interest is divided between the study of values in 
the light and the appreciation of individual qualities. 

This, of course, is the commonplace characteristic of 
ordinary picture-making, and those who visit the present 
exhibition may be moved to consider whether they cannot 
convey a more telling message by unity of purpose. 

Such unity is found in * In the Garden," for the 
graceful female figure and that of the fascinating child 
are entirely in accord with the tranquil delights which 
the work brings to mind. The blackness of the 
distance, however, again shows that the artist is not 
fully alive to the assistance which he might derive from 
correctness of tone. 

Some other Prints worth Seeing. 

The picture of ** Mother and Children,’’ with a music- 
lesson in progress, has previously been referred to in 
terms of admiration for its expressiveness and its truth- 
fulness of interior effect ; and there is also another good 
example of interior atmosphere and refinement of design 
in '* At the Desk,” though it is a pity that the strained 
expression of trying to look backwards is given to the 
eyes of the sitter. Something of the pictorial feeling 
of an old master 15 to be observed in ** The Mayor of 
Hamburg.” The ruff and lace of the sixteenth century 
costume are rendered very delicately, but I should have 
preferred to have seen the highest light definitely 
reserved for the ruff, and I must admit that from my 
point of view the modern person, unless possessed of 
an Elizabethan beard, is not seen to advantage in this 
kind of costume. 

This artist’s varied methods of portraiture are further 
exemplified by the two pictures of E. O. Hoppé, in one 
of which he is presented with such insistence that he 
seems to emerge from the wall, while the other, the 
better of the two, is very quiet and reserved vet suf- 
ciently characteristic. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Before the Edinburgh Photographic Society, recently, J. 
Campbell Noble, R.S.A., delivered a lecture on “Light 
and Shade." He emphasised the importance of motive in art, 


and of striving to express some thought or feeling in the proture. 
Everything should be subordinate except what was necessary to 
interpret the thought of the artist. Simplicity was essential. 
He showed how a picture space could be divided in such a 
manner as to prevent confusion by the avoidance of too much 
light. Mr. Noble drew a number of charcoal sketches in illus- 
tration of his remarks. He said he sympathised with photo- 
graphers in the little time which they generally had to arrange 
their pictures, but on that account he thought it was all the more 
necessary that they should have a good working knowledge of 
the laws of composition. 


At the Mid-Lothian Photographic Association J. C. Adam 
demonstrated to the members the application of photography to 
natural history, by a lecture on ‘‘ Man and Nature оп an Outer 
Island." The lecture dealt with a photographic holiday spent 
on one of the islands of the Outer Hebrides. Profuse illustra. 
tions were shown. The slides depicted the homes and haunts of 
the numerous wild fowl met with on these rocky shores, not the 
least interesting of which was a series of views of the nest of 
peregrine falcons which had been successfully stalked after 
bs hours of laborious climbing on the face of a precipitous 
cliff. 


Cleveland Camera Club Exhibition.—The sixth photographic 
exhibition of the Cleveland Camera Club will be held in the 
Albert Chambers, Albert Road, Middlesbrough, on Wednesday 
to Saturday, February то to 13. The open section is composed 
of two classes—Class I., to contain any subject, and Class II., 
any subject, open to members of societies federated with the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union. Entries close on February 1, 
and entry forms will be sent on receipt of request to the joint 
secretaries, Fred W. Pearson and Robt. Walton, of 39, Gran- 
ville Road, Middlesbrough. 


An important proposal is made by the Blackburn and District 
Camera Club, which is sure to meet with universal favour by 
local photographers. The idea is that there shall be an inter- 
club competition for championship honours, and the suggested 
rules are that all clubs within .ighteen miles of Blackburn shall 
compete, each club to send in nine prints, which will be sub- 
mitted to a judge. The Blackburn Club has practically got the 
offer of a trophy if the scheme reaches fruition. Clubs favour- 
able to the scheme are asked to signify this and to appoint a 
delegate. The delegates will meet, and, when rules, etc., have 
been arranged, will select the judge, and decide by ballot the 
order in which the prints, when judged, shall go round. The 
trophy will be competed for yearly, and the club being credited 
with the winning print shall, it is suggested, hold the trophy for 
twelve months. The scheme came before the members of the 
Burnley Co-operative Camera Club, and they appointed J. Spen- 
cer as their delegate to the proposed meeting. 


The Torbay Camera Society's annual meeting was held 
recently at Wellswood Hall, Torquay, the residence of Mrs. 
Marillier, under the presidency of Colonel W. Fothergill Mac- 
mullen, who, in his report remarked that the society was in its 
seventh year, having been founded in October, 1902. Its success 
bad been continuous. The past year on the whole had been a 
successful one. The quality, if not always the quantity, of 
prints submitted had been at least well up to the average, and 
many members had shown marked improvement. The congratu- 
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lations of the society were due to Miss Marillier on her con- 
tinued success at the exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society; also to Mrs. Marillier, whose contribution was also 
hung last autumn. The credit balance had steadily increased 
as the years had rolled on. The following officers were elected 
for the current year :—President, Colonel W. Fothergill Mac. 
mullen; vice-president and honorary treasurer, Carslake Winter. 
Wood; general honorary secretary, Dr. Harley Gough; port. 
folio honorary secretary, Miss Marillier. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society's annua) 
meeting was held at the headquarters, the Oriental Café, on 
Wednesday evening, H. Wormleighton, the retiring president, 
occupying the chair. The report of the secretary, C. Leake, 
stated that thirty-nine new members had been elected during the 
year, but fifty-two had resigned or lapsed, leaving a present 
membership of 213. The annual exhibition was a successful one, 
although it did not yield such a handsome profit as that of 
1907. An entirely new arrangement for the society's accommo- 
dation had been made by the committee. The ordinary meetings 
will continue to be held in the same room as heretofore, but 
new dark.rooms have been provided, access to which will be by 
private key. An additional enlarger (quarter-plate) had been 
purchased, extra developing room provided, and private lockers 
placed at the disposal of the members. The rules governing 
the use of the dark.rooms had been revised, in order to secure 
greater efficiency. The three portfolios in constant circulation 
continued to do useful work. The exhibition balance-sheet 
showed a profit of £22 15s. 9d., and the general balance-sheet, 
submitted by the treasurer, Lewis Ough, a balance in hand of 
4130 45. 4d., an increase of over £25 on the year. The report 
and balance-sheet were, after discussion, unanimously adopted. 
The hon. secretary and hon. treasurer were re-elected, and a 
presentation was made to Mr. Ough, in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the society as exhibition secretary (a position he has 
now resigned) and treasurer. This took the form of a handsome 
bookcase, and was accompanied by a gold brooch for Miss Ough, 
who had assisted her father in his duties. A. Bailey was 
unanimously elected president for the ensuing year, and, after 
the other officers and committee had been appointed, W. G. 
Gibbs exhibited a set of slides illustrating a trip to the Nor- 
wegian Fiords. 


Paper Negatives.—The claims of paper negatives were empha- 
sised by R. Stockdale, M.A., at a meeting of the Leeds Photo- 
graphic Scciety. He said that apart from the question of 
storage, absence of breakage, cost, etc., paper negatives compared 
most favourably with glass negatives in the comparative absence 
of granular effect, and with the great advantage of being able 
to print from either side. He recommended the slow variety 
and the use of adurol, amidol, M.-Q., etc., in preference to pyro, 
which has a tendency to stain. To make these enlarged nega- 
tives he, however, preferred to make and use carbon transparen- 
cies, with such modifications as he considered desirable—the 
addition of clouds or figures, the removal of any objectionable 
part of the landscape—all done on the transparency. With 
paper negatives an advantage was present of being able to work 
on the back with stump or crayon, or with eosin and a camel- 
hair brush. 


Southampton Camera Club.—The members of this club en- 
joyed on Monday last the annual visit of E. W. Harvey Piper 
(Hon. M.S.A.), who gave a lecture entitled °“ Two Benedictine 
Minsters." The President, Wm. Burrough Hill F.S.I., pee- 
sided. Mr. Piper’s architectural and historical knowledge of 
all the great cathedrals is simply поа and the descrip- 
tion of those at Gloucester and Norwich was listened to by a 
large audience with very pen interest. The lecturer began by 
showing the plans of both edifices, and describing the differ- 
ences in the structures. He pointed out that no cathedral in 
England retained its original Norman plan so nearly undis- 
turbed as Norwich, which was long and narrow compared with 
that of Gloucester Cathedral. Mr. Pi then described alter- 
nately both the exterior and interior of the buildings in detail. 
He thought that the tower at Gloucester was one of the most 
graceful in the country, with its pierced parapet and delicate 
carving, which appeared like a petrified lacework. Mr. Piper 
thought the cloasters at Norwich, with the exquisitely worked 
tracery, were superior in design to those at Gloucester, and the 
sculpture of the priors' doorway was full of charm. Another 
noteworthy feature at Norwich was the triforium, which was 
exceptionally wide. Amongst many interesting references to 
Gloucester Cathedral was that although the choir is purely 
Norman in design, it has been overlaid with a veneer of 
кен in the pointed style, which is skilfully attached to the 
old work. 
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PURE AND IMPURE GELATINE. 


The many new photographic printing processes in- 
volving the primary use of gelatine renders the question 
of the purity of that substance an important one. There 
is no doubt that eventually some sort of standard gela- 
tine will be produced, although those who are at all 
familiar with its manufacture must realise that the time 
will be very distant when such a desirable state of affairs 
can exist. Hydrochloric and sulphurous acids are 
usually present, together with a variety of inorganic 
salts, such as those of calcium and sodium. 

A method of detecting the sulphurous acid, indicated 
in a recent issue of the Scientific American, is as fol- 
lows :—Twenty parts by weight of the dry gelatine are 
immersed in 500 parts of water in a glass flask. After 
standing twelve hours, the flask is heated on a steam 
bath until the gelatine is dissolved. A cork is fitted to 
the neck of the flask, through which three glass tubes 
pass. One of these extends to the bottom of the flask 
and is connected with a carbon-dioxide generator. The 
second, a short tube, is connected with a Wills tube, 
filled with a solution of iodine, 5 parts; potassium iodide, 
7.5 parts; water, r,coo parts. The third tube dips be- 
low the surface of the liquid in the flask, and has a 
funnel and stopcock above. A stream of carbon dioxide 
is passed through the warm solution for ten minutes, 
and the flask is then heated to a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 150 deg. Fahr., and 25 parts of a то per cent. 
solution of phosphoric acid are then introduced by means 
of the funnel. The sulphurous acid combines with the 
oxygen of the phosphoric acid, forming sulphuric acid, 


and this is carried over to the Wills tube by the 
gaseous stream of CO2. After one hour of this treat- 
ment, the sulphuric acid is estimated in the ordinary 
way. 

In testing the general acidity of gelatine by means of 
a colorimetric method, a weak solution, such as 1 per 
cent., must be employed, and in order to get a sound 
idea of the real acidity, several titrations are necessary, 
using for each a piece of gelatine chosen from a 
different part of the sample. Packets of gelatine are 
not always homogeneous, for the simple reason that it 
is impossible with our present knowledge to obtain two 
identical samples with certainty. Immense progress 
has, however, taken place during the last year or two, 
and for all practical purposes particular samples can 
always be very approximately matched by the manufac- 
turers. 

The melting point of gelatine, which is intimately 
connected with its hardness and the viscosity of a solu- 
tion of it of known concentration, is not easy to deter- 
mine with accuracy. Опе of the best methods is to 
make a 15 or 20 per cent. solution, employing as little 
heat in the dissolution as possible, and allowing this to 
set in a wide test-tube, a small thermometer being in- 
serted. This, when cold, is laid on its side in a steam- 
heated chamber, and when the gelatine begins to sag in 
the tube the temperature is noted. This should be tried 
with the ordinary solution, and with another solution 


filtered through papier Chardin in a water-jacketed filter 
funnel. | 


— tie — — — — 


FILTERS FOR AUTOCHROMES. 


Writing on the yellow filter for autochrome plates in the 
Rundschau, Baron Hübl observes that a suitable absorption 
can be obtained with a mixture of tartrazin, aesculin, and a 
suitable red dye. Aesculin is a white substance, insoluble in 
water, but in dilute ammonia it dissolves and gives a yellowish- 
brown solution, cutting out the violet rays, with a fairly abrupt 
termination at the G line. | 


BIG ENLARGEMENTS WITHOUT DISHES, 


The Photo-Revue draws attention to the use of a large sheet of 
glass as a substitute for the developing dish when making big 
enlargements. The paper is wetted and pressed down upon the 
glass, brush development being resorted to; or a support rendered 
impermeable by a coating of paraffin wax or varnish may be used 
instead of the glass. 


STAINED ARC LAMP CYLINDERS, 


A correspondent to Process Work asks how the stains can be 
removed from the glasses of enclosed arc lamps? When this 
staining takes place, the lamps themselves, it is stated, require 
attention. The flame of the arc may be too large and irregular, 
and touch the top plate of the lamp; this volatises the metal, 
which gets on to the glass, and becomes burnt in. The glasses 
thus obtain a reddish tint, and absorb the ultra-violet rays to 
some extent, necessitating an incréase in exposure. Hydrofluoric 
acid is suggested as a remedy, as this, if carefully applied to the 
insides of the glasses, will etch them to some extent, removing 
the deposited metal in so doing. 


SIMPLIFIED PLATINUM TONING. 


A ready means of toning with platinum has been suggested 
by Hannecke. Strongly over-printed P.O.P. is first of all well 
washed, and then treated with the following solution :— 


Distilled water 


—— án 150 c.cm 
Potassium citrate заана o etuer eq E tones Io gm 
Citric acidi КЛ ЛЛ ЛГ 4 gm. 
1 per cent. chloroplatinite solution ............... то c.cm 


When the prints have reached a violet colour, they are transferred 
to an ordinary gold combined bath, and given sufficient time 
for fixing. | 


THE POWDER PROCESS. 


The following formula is given by Photo-Revue for preparing the 
basis for powder prints:— 


A.—Warm water заед eor DE eode Te VEN RR 320 c.c 
Fish plue esma SME SDR ciui dit 32 gm 
(3106058^ sisi кинин ue ost ern НИШ 124 gm. 
Glycerine vuelo censo ASA west hana bug ARRA edite IO drops 

BW EE NU 320 с.с. 
Ammonium bichromate ............. seem 32 gm 


Use a mixture of equal parts of А and B. Expose the coated 
plate or support behind a transparency in the usual way, and then 
applv the fine, coloured powder, and finally wash out the excess 
of bichromate. 
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These are selected for their £ 
beginners. 


Daylight Enlarging with Small Camera. 


Query.—I have read with much interest the reply to “F. 
Mather " on page 602 of the issue for December 22. I have a 
folding camera with rapid rectilinear lens, but with single 


extension. Can 1 use this for daylight enlarging? 
Miss E. CAMPBELL (Winchester). 


Reply.—This is quite possible, though one difficulty 
which is likely to occur is that the back of the 
camera may not be detachable, and if the door through 
which you examine the image on the ground glass when 
photographing is smaller than the plate, it will not be 
possible to get the negative fully illuminated when en- 
larging. This possibility is remote. The question of 
extension is not likely to matter. If you have an exten- 
sion which is double the focal length of your lens, you 
will be able to make a bromide print by projection, which 
will be exactly the same size as the original negative. 
That is, working in just the same way as if you were 
enlarging, you will produce an image on the bromide 
paper pinned to the easel which is not an enlargement, 
but а ‘‘ same size "' print, when the distances from nega- 
tive to lens and from lens to bromide paper are both 
alike and each double the focal length of the lens. 
This method, by the way, is very useful if a print is 
wanted from a wet negative and no sheet of thin cellu- 
loid is at hand to interpose between negative and 
bromide paper. 

If a very large enlargement is required, say five 
or six feet in length, the lens will be just about the 
same distance from the negative as it is when taking 
a full-length portrait. For the bulk of ordinary en- 
larging work the front will need to be racked out to 
some place between these two positions. By means of 
a very simple formula, the distance from lens to nega- 
tive can be ascertained in a moment with any degree of 
enlargement. 

The rule is, knowing the focal length of the lens and 
the degree of enlargement, add one to the times of en- 
largement and multiply by the focal length (this giving 
the distance from the lens to the bromide paper), then 
divide this distance by the times of enlargement. Let 
us take an example. Probably your lens is of about 
six inches focal length, and we will assume you wish to 
enlarge from 5 by 4 to 15 by 12. The degree of en- 
largement is, of course, three times, for five goes three 
times into fifteen, and four goes three times also into 
twelve. We then add one to three, which gives us four, 
and this we multiply by the focal length of the lens in 
inches—six—getting twenty-four inches, which is the 
distance from the lens to the bromide paper. Now 
twenty-four inches divided by three (the times of 
enlargement) gives us eight inches, which is the distance 
from the negative to the lens. Assuming that these 
figures are correct, your camera must give an extension 
of at least eight inches to enable you to enlarge three 
diameters. 

If you wish to make your enlargements smaller, the 
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extension must be greater, thus: 5 X 4 to 10 X 8 = 2 
diameters. 2+ 1 = 3. 3 X 6 = 18 in. lens to bromide 
paper, 18 + 2 = о in. lens to negative. 

Now, if with your camera you should happen to have 
less extension than nine inches, and as the 10 by 8 and 
12 bv 10 enlargements are amongst the more usual sizes, 
you will be unable to enlarge in the way suggested. It 
is quite easy, however, to increase the extension in 
various ways. If your lens panel is detachable, that 15, 
if the little square of wood to which the lens is screwed 
can be taken out by turning one or two turn buttons, 
it is a simple matter to have a small wooden box made, 
without any bottom or hd, so that it will fit into the 
camera front when the lens panel is removed, and so 
that it will itself take the lens panel. This will really 
form a kind of square wooden tube, holding the lens 
out, further away from the negative, and giving the re- 
quired additional extension. 

If the lens panel is not detachable, the lens may be 
screwed out and a piece of cardboard tube fitted to carry 
the lens. Sometimes a short length, say a couple of 
inches, of a P.O.P. tube will answer, screwing the lens 
into one end and screwing the other into the flange on 
the camera front. If you are not lucky enough to find a 
tube the right size, you may build one up by rolling stout 
brown paper round a thick ruler, or other round smooth 
rod. Take care to cut off the end quite square and 
true, and to screw the lens truly square into the tube. 
Also take care to screw the tube carefully into the lens 
flange, so that it is pointing exactly at right angles to 
the surface of the negative. 


Saturated Solutions and Percemtage Solutions. 
Query.—What is the meaning of “saturated solution," and 
what is a 5 per cent. or а 1o per cent. solution? How may 

these be best prepared? R. J. B. (Walthamstow). 


Reply.—These terms give rise to a great deal of diffi- 
culty, yet they should not if the question is approached 
in an everyday way. Saturated means much the same 
as soaked. If you get soaking wet, you are so wet that 
you cannot get any wetter. А boy who goes paddling 
in his boots gets them '' saturated '' with water. Now 
if we speak of a “ saturated ” solution of alum, say, we 
cannot mean that anything is saturated except the 
water, and, obviously, it cannot be saturated with any- 
thing except the alum. The water has taken up as 
much alum as ever it will. Its capacity for dissolving 
alum is exhausted. We may put more alum into the 
solution, but it will not dissolve, it will merely remain 
at the bottom of the jar or bottle. 

You know the schoolboy who likes about eight lumps 
of sugar in his cup of tea, and stirs vigorously yet 
without getting the whole lot dissolved. His tea is a 
saturated solution of sugar. The simplest way then of 
making a saturated solution of anything is to put in so 
much of the substance that there will always be some 
left undissolved. The temperature affects the strength 
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of а saturated solution. If the substance be placed in To make a 5 per cent. solution we may take five 
a jug and hot water is poured over it, stirring until as ounces of the salt and add water in the vessel until the 
much is dissolved as possible, we have a saturated total bulk of one hundred ounces is obtained. Now five 
solution at a temperature of, say, 150 deg. F. in one hundred is the same proportion as one in twenty, 
Now if we pour off this solution, and allow it to cool, so that we тау take one ounce and add water up to the 
we shall find that there are some crystals at the bottom twenty ounce mark in our graduated jug. To mix a 
of the vessel. From this we learn that a saturated solu- то per cent. solution, we proceed in exactly the same 
tion at 150 deg. F. is really stronger than a saturated мау : ten ounces of the salt, and make up to one hundred 
solution at бо deg. F. So that when we speak of a ounces in all with water. Or, instead of taking ten in 
saturated solution, we refer to one which is saturated at опе hundred, we may take one in ten—one ounce of the 
ordinary temperatures, say бо deg. F. salt and make up to ten ounces. That is the important 
The strength of a percentage solution is a more defi- point, always making ир to the ten ounces. Of course, 
nite one. Thus a 5 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite we may again divide the quantities, half an ounce in 
will remain of constant strength through a considerable five ounces, or quarter of an ounce in two and a half 
range of varying temperature. The meaning of '' 5 per ounces. 
cent. solution ” is, of course, that of the total bulk of In the same way we may make any percentage solu- 
solution, 5 per cent. consists of the actual salt ; in this tion, always remembering that with certain substances 
case the sodium sulphite five per cent. is five parts per we cannot go beyond a certain strength. For example, 
hundred. If, then, we have one hundred ounces of the it would be quite impossible to make a 25 per cent. solu- 
sulphite solution, we have five ounces of the actual tion of alum at ordinary temperatures, for a saturated 


sodium sulphite. solution is little more than perhaps 5 or 6 per cent. 
= » То the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND ар "o 
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A NEW WORD WANTED. EXHIBITION AWARDS. 
Sig, — Permit me to thank Messrs. Frank Healey, Douglas StR,—As an occasional exhibitor in the open section of some 
English, and others for their replies to my enquiry. of our open exhibitions, I have read with very great interest 


The words “ pictorial photograph," in the light of the defini- the correspondence that has appeared recently in THE A. P. AND 
tion of their meaning given by the latter gentleman, do meet P. N. on the matter of awards, and am entirely at one with the 
my requirements, although not altogether satisfactorily. suggestion voiced by Fred Memory. To see one picture figuring 


The novel suggestion of Mr. Douglas English to his pictorial Year after year in the exhibition catalogue, is, to my mind, a 
friends is amusing and not unreasonable, and may lead to the 518P of weakness instead of strength—weakness of the author, 


exhibition of some remarkable examples of “ pictorial photo- and of the society that by its conditions adm'ts such work. It 
graphy " in the near future !—Yours, etc., ALFRED LEADER. certainly seems fitting that after a run of one season at the most, 


the picture should be withdrawn from circulation in a com- 

PAPST petitive class, and the worker be bound by the rules to exhibit 

Six,—Noticing in your correspondence columns the want of fresh work every year. I have in my mind one picture which has 
a word descriptive of a pictorial photograph, it struck me that done the round for three years, and is °° still running," which, 


this was not the only case in which the photographer finds although, perhaps, very strong in treatment and conception, 
himself with an inadequate vocabulary. would, I venture to suggest, if thrown into ‘‘ a champion class," 


soon finish its running for good. Some of the most fragrant 


Some days ago I was engaged in making a 20 by 16 enlarge- — pot hunters " are those whose reputation hinges on one or 


ment, and upon development found that I had inadvertently Vue : үү; 
exposed on the "unbusiness" side of the bromide paper: the two successful prints, and it is this class of exhibitor that 


words at my disposal were quite insufficient to express my 10816, БЕ оша: 
feelings. H. E. M. Exhibitions should be first and foremost for the advancement 


-- ---- MU die Mero a a whole, and they can do much good in 
elping on the beginner in his work, and bringing forward the 

A PLEA FOR DICT ORIG wel E STUDY IN work of those who have got beyond the initial apes and who are 
RK. endeavouring to mount the ladder leading to success in pictorial 

Sig,—In Mr. Arbuthnots article under this heading, pub- work. 

lished in your issue of January 12, he recommends the student A glance at many exhibition catalogues will soon prove that 
of photography to adopt the methods of study employed by the the members’ sections are, more often than not, given scant con- 
student of painting. He points out how the latter commences — sideration—the beginners’ class often non-existent—the open 
his course of training with the making of very simple studies class, both in the matter of awards and space, being shown every 
from plaster casts and every-day objects, and only after a long consideration, often to the detriment of the members of the 


period begins to think about the making of pictures. society promoting the exhibition, whose work is hung in some 
In one paragraph, Mr. Arbuthnot, referring to the student of out-of-the-way corner or room where it can be little seen. 
photography, says:—'' Assuming that his choice be landscape, I think, too, that if the work of an exhibitor is deemed worthy 


there is no necessity to have what is termed а ‘view’ ; better, of the judge’s commendation of honourable mention, the society 
far better, take a portion of it—say, a clump of reeds in the should see that the exhibitor had a certificate to this effect. 
foreground, the overhanging branch of a tree, or the winding Surely it cannot be a costly move; more often than not there 
path on the hillside—and strive to make an effective study of is a member of artistic ability who would be ready to design 
it." So far, so good; but such a study, however useful a pur- опе for the society. То a beginner an award of this kind may 
pose it may serve, is surely out of place on the walls of some give encouragement, be an incentive to go one better and make 
of our leading exhibitions, where there would appear to be a an endeavour to enter the front rank at some future exhibition. 
growing tendency to have them shown. In nine cases out of ten the certificate never follows an award 
May we not learn a further lesson from our confrères of the of honourable mention, although often it is stated on the entrv 
brush, viz., that these studies are but a means to an end, and form that “© medals and certificates " will be given.—Yours truly, 
not the end itself?—Yours, etc., W. CLARK PETTIGREW. Ax OcchsionaL EXHIBITOR. 
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THE WEEKLY 


"THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from an 
every week for t 


five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered 


January 26, 1909. 


COMIPETITION. 


r 1 А frst prize, consisting of 
regular advect:ner in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


e best prinis sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 


shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE 


A. P. лмо P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every weck in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. E. 
Hardy, 89, Rosary Road, Norwich. (Title of print, “ In the 
Harbour, Great Yarmouth.?) Technical data: Barnet ortho. 
plate; 4 sec., R.R. lens, F/8, о a.m., October ; rodinal; bromide 
enlargement. 

The Second Prize to H. Quilter, 2, Draper Street, Leicester. 
(Title of print, “ Still Life.") Technical data: Imperial iso. ; 
R.R. lens, то min., F/32, January, 11 a.m. ; amidol; Imperial 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize to Arthur Smith, 229, Barkerhouse Road, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, ‘‘ A Yorkshire Valley.")  Tech- 
nical data: Imperial Sovereign; 1-20th sec., К.К. lens, F/8, 
2 p.m., August; oil process. | 

The Mounting Prize to Chas. Lindsay, 658, Tonge Moor Road, 
Bolton. (Title of print, '' Entrance to Choir, Beverley.’’) 
Technical data: Imperial Sovereign; 10 min. F/16, 11 a.m., 
-in. R.R. lens, August pyro-soda ; enlarged on Wellington 10 by 

Smooth Bromide. 

The Beginners? Prize to J. R. Torrance, Mount Force, Shotts, 
Scotland. (Title of print, ©“ Gretchen.") Technical data: 
Eastman's S.R. plate; 5 secs., Aldis, F/11, 2 p.m., September ; 
rodinal; bromide. 

An Extra Prize in the Beginners! Class, consisting of five- 
shillings’ worth of materials, has been divided between the two 
following :— 

F. H. Holland, 3, Canbury Gardens, Kingston. (Title of 
print, ‘‘ The Sexton.") Technical data: Marion inst. plate; 
3o secs., F/8, B. and L., July; pyro-soda ; Ozotype. 

A. V. Raaschon, Niels Juelsgrade, 8, Copenhagen. (Title of 
print, ‘‘ Beeches.") Technical, data: Agfa; 10 sec., Euryplan, 
F/44, December, 11 a.m.; metol-hydrokinone; single transfer. 


Hon. Mention 
F. C. Smithard, Derby; Mrs. A. J. Whitaker, Leeds; J. E. 
Ruxton, Manchester (2); C. S. Kay, Hale; Chas. H. Clinton, 
Small Heath ; F. W. Gardner, Harrow ; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad ; 
Miss F. C. Vandamm, London, W.; Jos. Bell, Fulwell; W. 
Baldwin, Foulridge; F. C: Boyes, Ilford. 


Class I. 


C. S. Coombes, Holborn; W. J. Williams, Liverpool (2); 
E. Morales, Carshalton; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury ; C. H. 
Stableford, Birmingham; Н. Johnston, Wood Green, N.; Н. 


Short, Newcastle-on-Tyne; E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; R. С. 
V. Dymock, Southampton; Н. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; W. Е. 
Rogers, Reigate (2); Mrs. J. Porter, Guildford; A. E. Farrants, 
Manor Park; A. E. Benney, Victoria Park; B. B. Mewburn, 
Sunderland; F. A. Tinker, Shefheld; Newton Gibson, Hebden 
Bridge; R. Pearson, Blackpool; Mrs. A. J. Whitaker, Leeds; 
F. C. Boyes, Ilford; G. F. Mansell, Stroud Green, N.; R. 
Marshall, Grangemouth; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, 
W.; H. R. Allen, Watford; W. Whitlam, Hull; R. B. Moore, 
Inverness; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury ; W. Hill, Leek ; H. Mills, 
Bolton; Jas. Spencer, Burnley; John Archer, Southend-on-Sea. 


Class II. 

C. D. Rodgers, Hull; W. L. Knight, Worthing; D. Lum- 
gair, Selkirk; H. C. Barrie, Glasgow; A. B. Thomson, Govan; 
R. M. Fanstone, Romsey ; L. G. Hayward; Peterborough ; Wm. 
Deeley, Ponders End, N.; Chas. F. Lonsdale, West Hartle- 
pool; Hy. Marle, Bristol; S. Crabtree, Leeds; Hugh Thomson, 
Glasgow; Wm. Lockey, Bedlington; H. King, Sheffield; G. 
S. Smith, East Dulwich; Hv. Warner, West Kensington Park; 
Miss G. A. Sheppard, New Cross, S.E.; A. Wallace, Shaw- 
lands; E. Spencer, Ashton-under.Lyne; Hy. Postle, Gedling. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


S. R. Craig, Stamannan; G. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss 
McAdam, Hereford; C. A. Bramley, Charing Cross; A. E. 
Farrants, Manor Park; C. Н. Land, Bradford; B. Matthew- 
mann, Worthing ; H. F. Duerden, Nelson ; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland (2); A. Berry, Burnlev; B. Booth, Burnley; R. S. 
Kisby, Preston; К. M. Hannay, Surrey; C. U. Knox, Alton; 
G. Rosevear, Camborne; F. H. Holland, Kingston; L. J. Hav- 
ward, Peterborough; К. Tetlow, Newcastle-on-Tyne; T. W. 
Collins, Weedon ; M. J. Reed, 41, Catherine Grove ; W. J. Light- 
foot, W. Bridgford; W. L. Varey, Workington; E. F. Ledger, 
Plumstead; B. Ball, Nelson; Wm. Barnsdale, London, E.C.; 
К. Williams, Hackney, N.E.; M. Dyer, Hampstead; Н. Lim- 
brick, Harborne; Chas. Money, Belgravia; Geo. Cox, Blackley ; 
J. W. Reay, Blyth; P. Clark, Harrow: E. К. Cowney, Seaford ; 
A. W. Tew, Bedford Park; Mrs. Potter, Buxton; Miss A. С. 
Nayler, Wimbledon; К. Nozaki, Richmond; J. H. Ellis, Ply- 


Erdbeer, Stockwell, S.W.; E. J. Symes, Liverpool; S. A. mouth; T. Collingwood, Rochdale; A. Sanders, Congleton. 
SS i CMS CMM 
The Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society has removed on Fridays, so that this Polytechnic is apparently very well 


from 148, High Street, Peckham, to more comfortable quarters 
at the Collver Hall, Peckham Road, S.E. Demonstrations every 
Friday evening at 8.30 p.m. The hon. sec. is A. Н. Butter- 
worth, 31, Gayville Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


Photographic Instruction.—Among the announcements of 
courses for practical instruction in photography now run at 
London institutions, we note the programme of the Bedford Park 
Polytechnic, Bath Road, Turnham Green, W. This institute is 
close to Turnham Green Station on the ‘‘ District,” and easy for 
all West Londoners to reach. From January 18 the Monday 
evenings will be occupied with work for elementary students, 
7.30 to 8.30; advanced photography, 8.30 to 9.30. In the 
advanced course there will be a full demonstration of auto- 
chrome, Thames, and Omnicolore screen plates for colour photo- 
graphy. From January 19 the Tuesday evenings will be de- 
voted to mechanical processes in photography, orthochromatics, 
and tricolour reproductions. On Wednesday evenings bromide 
enlarging, and on Thursday evenings negative retouching are 
on the list. The meetings of the Photographic Club are held 
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supplied in the photographic line. 


India Cinematographed.—Though the changes which have come 
over India of late might well baffle the best-trained European 
observer, nothing could make the London public more familiar 
with the aspect of our Eastern empire in the present day than 
the brilliant series of °“ Urbanora " animated scenes—all taken 
within the past two months—which Charles Urban is now present- 
ing at the Palace Theatre. Неге sad sights and wonderíul 
from this land of broad contrasts are judiciously blended, and 
range from a moving (in more senses than one) panorama of 
miles of deserted riverside palaces, which are literally sub- 
siding into the Ganges, to the imposing State visit of Lord 
Minto, “the intrepid Viceroy,” to Lucknow. Typical street 
scenes, fakirs, jugglers, religious fanatics, stragglers from the 
forces of disorder—these and many other pictorial snatches illus- 
trative of native character and customs conclude with an impos- 
ing representation of the ceremonial procession of nearly three 
hundred richly caparisoned elephants, all passing within arm’s 
length of the camera. 
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Judging Distances. 
I find great difficulty in getting my 
foreground pictures in focus with my hand 
camera, which has a focussing scale 
marked in yards, but I always seem to 
under-estimate the distance. Can you sug- 
gest any assistance ? J. B. (Barnet). 


i Measure with a yard stick or tape measure 
e a distance of ten yards along the ground. 
Then ascertain how many oí your own strides 
it takes to cover ten yards. Suppose you take eleven strides for 
ten yards. Now, when walking along the street, make a guess 
as to when you are ten yards from a lamp-post, house corner, etc., 
and then test your guess by your eleven paces, which you know 
are equal to ten yards. Practise this one distance until you can 
quickly guess what object is ten yards from you. Having got 
that one range well into your eye, then take another distance, 
say five yards, and practise that; then another, say seven yards. 
If once you get five and ten yards well fixed, you will not have 
much difficulty, as errors in judging distances beyond ten yards 
or so are not as important as judging nearer distance. That is to 
say, it is more important to distinguish between six yards and 
eight yards than between sixty and eighty yards. 


Waterproofing Millboard, etc. 
Can you tell me of any solution for, or method of, making 
millboard rainproof ? C. W. A. K. (Hyde Park). 


1. Melt paraffin wax by the aid of gentle heat, warm the card, 
pour on the melted wax, and rub well with a flat-iron sufficiently 
warm to keep the wax melted. 2. The following has been recom- 
mended :—(A) Potash alum 12 parts, water 130 parts; (B) water 
130 parts, castile soap 1 part, gum acacia 3 parts. Mix A and B, 
and then add laundry blue 6 parts. This is only suitable for 
thin cards. 3. For canvas-covered millboard the following is 
likely to be most suitable :—(A) water 1 pint, common alum 
6 oz. ; (B) water 1 pint, lead acetate 2 oz. Mix A and B. Stir 
well. Allow the precipitate (lead sulphate) to settle down, 
decant the supernatant liquid and apply it to canvas and card, 
and let it dry thoroughly. 


Enlarging 
What is the best method of enlarging—day or artificial 
light? Electric light and gas are not available in my 
case. T. F. M. (Ardnadam). 


Although in your case two very useful and popular forms of 
light are not available, yet, by including them in our list, the 
reply may help others as well as yourself. Our best plan seems 
to be to summarise very briefly the pros and cons, and then 
let you make your own choice. 1. Daylight: Quick, cheap, and 
very useful for dense or colour-stained negatives, but its varia- 
bility is troublesome. 2. Gas: Convenient and uniform, but 
not very good for dense negatives. 3. Electric: Convenient, 
freedom from gas fumes, quicker than gas, more penetrating 
than gas. 4. Acetylene: '' Smelly,’ fairly quick, requires cau- 
tion to guard against accident, fairly cheap, preferable to 
ordinary gas in several ways. 5. Oil lamp: Slow, ‘‘ smelly," 
and troublesome to keep in uniform condition. 6. Magnesium: 
The °“ smoke from burning magnesium may be a nuisance on 
account of the white dust that falls all over the place where the 
burning is over. It is an active and penetrating light, but is 
not very convenient. in your case, perhaps, acetylene would 
be best, as with reasonable and quite easy, simple precautions 
there is no danger. The smell can be got rid of by leading 
the fumes into a good draught chimney. 


Plant Photogreph». 
I am proposing to specialise in plant and flower photo- 
graphy, and require suitable camera and lens for indoor 
work. Speed is not of much importance, but I require good 


REPLY „^^, 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 


page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other que stions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acc mpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents wil] expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHCTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
* Query" or " Criticism " on the outside. 
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Much of the work will 
have to be life-size in case of small 
objects. Please advise as to size of (1) 
camera, (2) lens, (3) illumination. 

J. H. W. (Congleton). 
(1) For life-size you must remember the 

fundamental fact that the bellows extension of 
the camera must be double as long as the focal length of the 
lens. Therefore, whatever size of camera you select, it 18 
important that it has a good long bellows. Аз your work is to 
be indoors, it will be an advantage to have a steady apparatus, 
and weight will be no disadvantage. Therefore, a studio stand 
and studio camera would be suitable. These you may reasonably 
expect to meet with, secondhand, in fair condition, at a moderate 
price. We should not advise anything less than whole-plate 
(84 by 64), and probably то by 8 would be still better. Of course, 
you know that you can always use a small plate in a large 
camera—by means of °“ carriers "—but you cannot use a large 
plate in a small camera. (2) As speed is of no importance, you 
will have no difficulty in buying high-class secondhand lenses 
of various focal lengths. The lens should be a symmetrical 
doublet of some kind. We have found the portable symmetric 
lenses by Ross—often to be met with secondhand—particularly 
useful in this kind of work. They are small in size, cover well, 
and their having rotating stops is a convenience. (3) Under the 
circumstances you name, daylight is quite the best. 


depth of focus. 


Develoving and Fixing Combined. 


I have been told that a plate can be developed and fixed in 
one and the same bath and same solution at the same time. 
This seems impossible, etc. T. B. K. (Halifax). 


You have been correctly informed. It is quite possible, but 
at present it partakes more of the nature of an interesting experi- 
ment than a practical every-day procedure. Still it is quite pos- 
sible that at no very distant date this may become the usual mode 
of procedure. If you are curious to verify the matter for your- 
self, you can try any of the subjoined formula :—(A) Water, 
10 02. ; hypo, 1 0z.; caustic potash, 100 gr. ; soda sulphite, 1 oz. ; 
kachin, тоо gr. (B) Water, то oz. ; hypo, 2 oz. ; soda sulphite, 
1 OZ. ; soda carbonate, 1 oz. ; caustic soda, 100 gr. ; edinol, 75 gr. 
(C) Water, 10 oz.; hypo, 1 oz.; soda sulphite, 1 oz.; caustic 
potash, 75 gr. ; pyrocatechin, 75 gr. 


Lens Query. 
(1) What is the longest focal length I can use in a 15-ft. 
room to get #-length figure on half.plate? (2) What focal 
length would be suitable for groups on то by 8 plate in a 
15 by 15 room? D. D. (Airdrie). 
(1) To get a standing figure, say 6 ft., on to a 6 in. plate 
would be about equivalent to getting a 3-length suitably on to a 
half-plate print. Reducing 6 ft. to 6 in. is a ratio of 12 to r. 
А 15-ft. room practically means т2 ft. (at most) between sitter 
and lens (and 12 in. between lens and plate in your case). This 
works out at a focal.length of 11 in. (2) For a то by 8 group 
you require а lens which covers your plate at an aperture not 
less than F/8. Among the many modern anastigmats or holo- 
stigmats (“ by any other name, etc."), you will not have much 
difficulty in finding this, with about 15 in. focus. 


formes of Subecription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 

and Photographic Newe,” sent poet free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 

Canada  .. T i 6s. 6d. ۳ i 138. 

Other Countries .. ,, Е 78. ба. » т 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp., 
52, LONG Аске; LONDON, W.C. 
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We are glad to record the 
approbation with which the 
institution of a Hinton Memorial Medal has been 
greeted. Although this issue of THE A. P. лр P. N. 
goes to press within a day of the announcement appear- 
ing in the last issue, we have already received com- 
mendatory letters to the effect that an award of this 
nature is just what is wanted to assist in upholding the 
standard of British landscape in photographic pictorial 


progress. "TP 


The seventh annual exhibition of the Canterbury 
Camera Club should not only attract a big entry of good 
work, but should be one of the most popular exhibitions 
of the year. In the first place, no other exhibition, so 
far as we are aware, will be open during the dates on 
which the Canterbury show will be held; and, secondly, 
it will be open during the visit of the Photographic Con- 
vention of the United Kingdom in July next. The fact 
that several hundreds of photographic visitors will be 
in the old city, and the general photographic air that will 
pervade the precincts of the cathedral, will undoubtedly 
awaken considerable interest in the doings of the local 
camera club among the inhabitants. The show should 
therefore be a great success. The exhibition secretary 
is B. J. Fisk-Moore, St. George's Gate, Canterbury. 
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Ignorance and extravagance having had their fling 
at the autochrome, commonsense has during the past 
season been using the plate to obtain records in which 
&ne definition of form should go hand-in-hand with a 
subtle and an accurate rendering of colour. How far 
this has been successful may be seen at the Lumiére 
М.А. Co.'s Autochrome Exhibition, now open at 89, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, where are some 
eighty unusually well displayed transparencies, each 
measuring about 7 by 5 inches. In early days sapient 
people proved that the plate could not grasp the long 
range of light, shade, and tint found in a brightly-lit 
landscape. To this the above exhibition gives the lie: 
as witness a truly remarkable view of Marseilles, which 
is a veritable triumph in its rendering of foreground, 
sea, a brilliantly coloured city reaching to the horizon, 
and a well modelled sky. There is also a wonderfully 
realistic portrait, which makes us wonder why the 
“ profession " does not make more use of this patent 
agent for helping to revive what is said to be a decay- 
ing vocation. The wideawake amateur should not miss 
this admirable exposition of triumphant technique. 

96e c B 

Temperature in the dark-room is what the weather is 
to the British farmer. It affords a topic of perennial 
interest. In the summer-time the dark-room needs cool- 
ing, and the solutions need keeping down to бо deg. 
In winter the dark-room is generally too cold, and solu- 
tions need warming up to бо deg. or more. At the 
present time of year especially in the north—the ques- 
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tion of warming water or solutions to а certain tempera- 
ture is probably perturbing the conscientious amateur. 
Mr. Welborne Piper, in writing on the subject in the 
current issue of Photo Notes, says:—'' Tap water 15 
now too cold for mixing developers, etc., and some 
means of warming it becomes necessary. The quickest 
and easiest way is to add hot water to the cold and so 
make a mixture that is of just the right temperature, 
but even this simple operation offers difficulties to those 
who do not know exactly how to proceed. However 
cold the tap water may be, or however hot the warm 
supply, we need only a measure and a thermometer to 
enable us to mix exactly the right proportions. 
p © G 

“ First of all, take the temperature of the cold water 
and note how many degrees it requires to be raised. 
Then take a quantity of hot water equal in parts (drams, 
ounces, or what-not) to the number of degrees that the 
cold water is too cold. Put this in a large measure or 
jug, and after it has been standing for a minute or two, 
take its temperature and note how many degrees too 
high it is. This number fixes the number of parts of 
cold water that must be added to the hot, and when 
the two are well mixed, we shall find the temperature is 
just right. Suppose, for example, we find our tap 
water is 45 degrees. Taking 60 degrees as a good 
working temperature for development, it is obvious that 
the tap water requires to be raised 15 degrees, there- 
fore we take 15 parts of hot water and put it in a jug. 
The cold‘ jug will cool down the water а little, so we 
wait two minutes to allow for this. We then find the 
hot water is, say, 9o degrees, or 30 degrees too hot, 
therefore we take 30 parts of cold water and mix it with 
our 15 parts of hot water. "When mixed, we shall find 
the temperature is just about 60 degrees. The process 
is very easy and very rapid, so, given a supply of hot 
water at any temperature, there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining a supply of water or developer at normal tem- 
perature whenever it is wanted."' 

e e e 

Referring to our notes last week on the forth- 
coming International Photographic Exhibition at Dres- 
den, we hear that one of the features of the exhibition 
will be the special room with photographs taken by 
Royal amateurs. The patron of the exhibition, King 
Friedrich August, as well as Prince Johann Georg and 
Princess Mathilde of Saxony were the first who by offer- 
ing photographs taken by themselves showed their great 
interest in the undertaking. Among the contributors 
are the Queen of the Netherlands, the German Crown 
Prince and the Crown Princess, the Archduchess Maria 
Josepha, the Duchess Feodora of Schleswig-Holstein 
Prince Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, Prince Carl of Hohen- 
zollern, the Duchess Carl Feodora of Bavaria, Princess 
Clara of Bavaria. Prince Albert of Monaco has pro- 
mised a few large panorams of the polar regions and a 
number of autochromes, done by himself. We hope 
that Her Majesty the Queen willalso be represented. 
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STUDIOUSLY INCLINED. 


| | | | Bv PerersOrR. 
From the Scottish Salon. 
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POPPIES. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


dis picture ts on view а? the Northon Exhibition now open at Manchester. 
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By Francis A. TINKER. 
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THE MILL. YPRES. By James GALE 


From the Northern Exhibition, Manchester. This picture was also exhibited at the R.P.S. FExhihition. 
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WHEN NATURE AWAKES. Bv А. PENNINGTON 


РТ Google 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HE problem of showing pictures to the best 
advantage is always a delicate one with the 
organisers of photographic exhibitions. Many 
an exhibitor is sore because his work is not 
placed in a position to which he thinks its merits 
entitle it, and because the lighting of the gallery, 
which flatters the efforts of his rivals, does not do 
Justice to his corner. Of course, structural con- 
siderations enter largely into this question, and those in 
charge of an exhibition have to take the best accommo- 
dation that they can get. Most buildings available in 
this country for exhibition purposes are rectangular in 
construction, and in a rectangular building there is 
generally some inequality of light as well as some 
wastage of space. A recent exhibition of the Salon 
des Humoristes, held in Paris, went far to provide the 
answer to the question as to what are the ideal condi- 
tions for hanging pictures. The exhibition was held in 
the Palais de Glace, formerly the panorama of the 
Champs Elysées. This is a circular building, with a 
glass roof, giving an equalised distribution of light. 
Although the place is comparatively small—about one 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter—we hear that some 
two thousand pictures were shown without any sugges- 
tion of crowding, and without any complaints of bad 
positions. Taking advantage of the fact that the 
building is a circular one, the exhibition was arranged 
in a similar manner to the British Museum reading- 
room. From its centre to its circumference radiated 
low partitions, like spokes from the hub to the rim of 
a wheel. These partitions provided an incredible 
amount of well-lighted wall space. lhey were made 
attractive by a covering of buff burlap, and the hall 
itself was decorated in pale blue and buff, and draped 
with stuffs of these same delicate hues. Thanks to this 
ingenious arrangement, bad hanging was impossible, 
and each exhibit showed for just what it was worth. 
It is not possible to imitate this scheme in many cases, 
but where conditions are favourable it may contain a 
hint for a worried hanging committee. 
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IES OF THE WEEK 


Pre-Raphaelite Art and Photography 


In the current Pholographic Journal there are some 
remarks by the President of the Royal Photographic 
Society on the connection between pre-Raphaelitism 
and early photography. We have already commented 
upon the presidential address when it was delivered. 
Mr. Mummery suggests that photography had some 
influence upon the pre-Raphaelite 
failing this, that it was at least a remarkable coinci- 
dence that just at a time when the detail of the 
daguerreotype was being shown to an admiring world 
there should arise a body of painters with a love of 
accuracy and minute detail, in contrast to the breadth 
and simplicity which had previously characterised 
British painting. 

The subject is an interesting one, and will bear re- 
search, but it is to be feared that such research will 
be futile. None of the pre-Raphaelite pioneers have 
admitted that photography had any influence upon the 
movement, although it is true that Sir J. E. Millais, 
speaking in general terms, once admitted that photo- 
graphy had on the whole been beneficial to art, and 
that it was often of value to the artist. If it had an 
outside source of inspiration at all, the actual inspirer 
of pre-Raphaelitism was probably Menzel, the Hogarth 
of Germany, although it should be said that all pre- 
Raphaelites will not admit this. 

It must be remembered, also, that although photo- 
graphv was well in evidence when pre-Raphaelitism 
was born—-that is to sav, in the middle of the last 
century— yet it was in no sense looked upon as an art, 
even by those who practised it, and painters of the 
standing of Hunt and Rossetti would hardly allow 
themselves to be influenced by it, even if it came their 
way. It was not until 1857 that the camera made its 
first appearance in book illustration. It is worth 
noting at the present time, when the centenarv of 
Edgar Allan Poe is being celebrated, that the book in 
question was an English edition of the works of that 
poet. The volume contained some striking designs 
bv John Tenniel and others, and in the list of artists 
the portrait of Poe was described asa daguerreotype. 
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It is only necessary to look at the photographic 
literature of sixty years ago to learn what a modest 
position photography held at that time. The oldest 
photographic manual in the library of the British 
Museum dates from 1843, and is called ‘‘ Photography 
Made Easy." It ''contains full and plain directions 
for the economical production of good daguerreotype 
portraits, and every other variety of photographic 
pictures, according to the latest improvements ; also 
the injustice and validity of the patents considered.”’ 

It may, of course, be claimed that the pre- 
Raphaelite movement was a photographic movement 
born out of due time, and that the pre-Raphaelites 
were photographers in the sense that they went to 
Nature and reproduced the actual—that Millais, for 
instance, went to the country in search of a pool to fit 
the description of the one in '' Hamlet,” and that Hol- 
man Hunt obtained a quantity of black mud from the 
shores of the Dead Sea and painted it in his picture of 
““ The Scapegoat "—but beyond that, we fear, photo- 
graphy cannot justify a claim to have helped one of the 
most hopeful movements of the nineteenth century in 
British art. 

Picture-MakKing in Southern Spain. 

One may, apparently, attend a Spanish bull-fight and 
still retain an appetite for dinner if one goes as a photo- 
grapher. Mr. R. Falconer Jameson, who lectured at 


the R. P. S., 66, Russell Square, W.C., a few evenings 
ago on a recent tour in the South of Spain, told his 
audience that he went to the amphitheatre in Seville 
armed with two cameras, a panoram and a 5 by 4, slung 
round his neck, and he was so busy changing films un 
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the time that he reallv saw nothing of the fight. 
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Scream 
Plates. 


I am always sorry when I remember that the once popular 
restrainer, bromide of potassium, has almost completely gone out 
of use, at any rate for negative making, because with it on the 
shelf the amateur had always ready at hand that which would 
effectually allay the mental excitement which members of the 
photographic community are particularly prone to. Just now the 
hysteria is of the spectrum order. If any one will spatter a piece 
of glass with colours, and announce a new screen plate, although 
it may be—and, perhaps, is—ever so much. behind the original 
Lumiére plate, a lot of people will, for a brief period, run about 
babbling fatuously of the great discovery. My advice to readers 
is to receive all the °‘ latest intelligence " about new screen 
plates with many grains of salt—'' B. D.," for preference—and 
to bear in mind that until a plate comes along which is shown to 
be not merely a modification but an improvement on the “© origi- 
nal " one, it is better to sit tight rather than follow up a blind 
trail. Those interested in the ** Omnicolore " may like to know 
that it was first shown in Paris in the year 1907, and was fully 
described in the Photographic News of May 10 in that year. 


Who's Your Friend ? 

* Short's very well as far as he goes, but the real friend is 
Codlin, not Short." Опсе more the immortal lines are cited ; 
this time to describe the R. P. S. elections, some of the candidates 
for which ar. perfectly certain that the Societ y's best friend 15 
Codlin. It is almost a pity that, as a relief from the year's 
tedium, the elections could not be made the occasion for some- 
thing spectacular; or, at апу rate, that stirring addresses 
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escaped before the really sickening work of slaughter 
commenced, and thus, while saving his conscience and 
his feelings, he secured an excellent series of pictures 
showing the processional entrance into the arena, as 
well as a little guerilla fighting between a bull and a 
picador. | 

In these Spanish festivals the movement is so rapid 
and the figures so many that chance plays a larger part 
than usual in photographic work, and chance favoured 
Mr. Jameson, both in the arena and in the streets of the 
old-world city, where the processions of Holy Week were 
taking place. The mantillas—alas, these are going out 
of date—of the Spanish ladies, the richly-embroidered 
dresses of the Andalusian dancers, the masks of the 
religious brethren, the fine state of the grandees at the 
great fair, and the dark skin and '' taking ways "' of the 
gipsies, make this part of the world especially fertile for 
photographic purposes. 

Easter is the time to visit this part of the world. On 
the occasion of Mr. Jameson's visit, the great annual 
fair of Seville followed immediately upon Holy Week, 
but this does not always happen. The best route, on 
the score of comfort and cheapness, though not on that 
of time-saving, is bv steamer to Gibraltar rather than 
by rail through Paris and Madrid. There are people 
who make a living in this part of the country by posing 
for itinerant photographers. In Granada Mr. Jameson 
said that he found a man who was photographed by 
Queen Alexandra when last visiting Spain, and who has 
since died. No lèse majestie was intended. It was 
simply an instance—the only instance in a particularly 
entertaining and informative lecture—of possible verbal 
infelicity. 
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with watchwords and posters should not be possible, as, for 
instance, ‘‘ Vote for Rider and Revolution," © Support Gum- 
mery, the Old Member," ‘‘ Free Fads for Fotographers, 
Plump for Coburn, ‘‘ Remember Arbuthnot and Photography 
by Instalments," ‘‘ Beware of Bankruptcy, Jeremy Diddler stands 
for Retrenchment.” Perhaps this jocularity is a bit illtimed if 
rumour is right in hinting that there is a deficit on this year's 
expenditure. If so, my advice to electors is to vote for as many 
of the candidates as seem to belong to the wide-awake fraternity, 
broad minds and new measures are always worth having. 


The Fragments of a Frog. 

Spending an evening the other night at the L. and P., I was 
much struck with the importance of being a tadpole. Man has, 
I know, been photographed in a more or less casual way, as, for 
instance, per the Dührkoop formula, or in little bits, à la Coburn ; 
or his “ innards " may be flash-lighted as when the fundus oculi 
is snapped ; but have you ever heard of anyone taking a scrap 
of, say, the bronchial tube, and go on trying to get a photograph 
of a bit of it from morn to night for seven long days? And 
yet this is how J. I. Pigg treated the important tadpole; for a 
whole week he cut section after section of its breathing apparatus 
before he was able to get the splendid photomicrograph which he 
showed on the lantern screen. There were also many notable 
exhibits in connection with his casual remarks on microscopic 
slide making, including a marvellously refined version of the 
cheesemonger’s bacon-slicing machine, which cuts such slim 
rashers that they cost but four a penny. One of the stains 
described possessed the property of staining nothing but wood 
a deep red colour. By means of it the papers of several publica- 
tions were tested, with the result that they were proved to be made 
of sawdust—or, at any rate, wcod-pulp. 
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NEW FORMULAE. s 


N view of the increasing tendency toward the pro- 
duction of coloured prints on development papers 
(i.e., bromide and gashght), some notes on the 
production and permanency of such should be of 

current interest and use to readers of THE A. P. AND 
PN. 

Without going into the history of bromide toning, it 
Is sufficient to say that the early production of coloured 
prints on these papers was a speculation in the matter 
of preserving the same gradations in the toned print as 
in the original black and white, apart, of course, from 
the raising of the shadows from black to the tone 
colour. 

The effects of intensification and reduction which 
were produced by some processes were disastrous ; not 
only in their unknown limits, but also in their unknown 
action on different intensities of the black and white 
image. In addition to this, there is no doubt that 
although a sufficiency of the toning material might 
be included in the solution for several prints, yet a 
visible difference in the intensity of the tone colour in 
each succeeding print could sometimes be observed. 
This action has always been somewhat difficult to 
account for. 

The instability of colours produced by uranium salts 
seemed, for some unknown reason, to check the desire 
on the part of experimenters to investigate the possi- 
bilities of other methods, and acted as a set-back to 
progress in this direction. 

For many years the practice of colour toning was 
confined to the pictorial worker, and no serious efforts 
were made by technical workers to investigate the 
matter. Two very important points, however, have 
been fairly obvious. 

The first of these is that the intensity of the colour 
contrasts is absolutely dependent on the condition of the 
developed silver in the original print ; that where expo- 
sure has been excessive and development curtailed, the 
silver being in an incompletely developed state, the 
resulting colour tone is bound to be correspondingly 
weak, and that the most intense colour deposit can only 
be secured by the original print being developed to 
infinity, the resulting contrasts, of course, depending on 
the quality of the negative. 

The second point is that if an indirect process is used 
in which the silver image is first converted to a con- 
venient silver salt to be reconverted into a metallic salt, 
the contrasts will be formed entirely by the tone colour 
itself ; and that where control of contrasts is required 
it must be obtained by a direct process in which the 
original black silver forms a part of the image. 

Until recently the indirect processes were the most 
certain in their production and permanent in the results, 
for reasons which will be presently explained. 


Permanent Red, Green 2nd Blue Tones on 
Bromide and Gaslight Papers. 


By C. WINTHROPE SOMERVILLE, F.R.P.S. 


I56 56 72 84 
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Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photogrcphic News.” 


О! the metallic salts which produce the three colours 
mentioned in the title of this article, only those in which 
silver ferrocyanide acts the part of the tone colour 
receiver will be dealt with. In the case of the red the 
sulphide-gold process will produce practically the same 
tone, but it is hardly a popular possibility by reason of 
its expensive nature and lengthy operation. With the 
green and blue no other processes are available. 

To the commercial producer of toned prints three 
things are of paramount importance : (1) cost of pro- 
duction, (2) rapidity of production, (3) simplicity of 
production. Bearing these points in mind, let us deal 
with the various colours in turn. 

Red. 

If an alkaline solution of copper sulphate be added to 
a solution of potassium ferrocyanide a brick-red pre- 
cipitate with a tinge of crimson is produced, the intensity 
varying slightly up to a limited extent on the strength 
of the solution. 

If .an acid or neutral solution of copper sulphate be 
added to a solution of potassium ferrocyanide a 
chocolate precipitate is produced. 

Presumably both precipitates consist of copper ferro- 
cyanide, according to the equation :— 


К, FeC, N,+2CuS О, = Cu, FeC, №, + 2K, 5 О, 


127 64128 127 56 72 84 156 64 125 


> —— 
368 319 339 348 
—————— 
687 687 


. Copper ferrocyanide is a remarkably stable salt, 
insoluble in acids, resisting to some extent the solvent 
action of very weak, but completely soluble in caustic, 
alkaline solutions. In the pure state it is almost im. 
pervious to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

_In producing this salt on a bromide print by the old 
Ferguson process, the operation was a prolonged one, 
owing to the fact that in the combination of copper 
sulphate and ferricyanide of potassium the ferricyanide, 
being in a neutral or slightly acid condition, acted verv 
slowly in converting the silver into silver ferrocyanide. 
It has been said that copper ferricyanide was formed 
first, causing an obstruction to the formation of the ferro. 
cyanide. Some experiments to prove this latter have 
been partially successful, but not completely. 

By employing the alkaline method the process is much 
more rapid, since the alkaline ferricyanide is a f 
powerful oxidizer. | 

In the alkaline process also there is an absence of 
stain in the whites due to the presence of a compara- 
tively large volume of ammonium carbonate, which. 
being a non-caustic alkali, will not decompose the ferro- 
cyanide, but prevents the tendency of a combination of 
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the ferrocyanide and the gelatine and organic texture of 
the paper as occurs in the acid process. 

The combination of a copper salt in the form of copper 
sulphate dissolved in a large excess of ammonium 
carbonate saturated solution, with the after addition of 
a solution of potassium ferricyanide, forms an inexpen- 
sive single solution, which will tone a print in three 
to four minutes. See formula for red. 

'There is a condition essential to the permanency of all 
these processes which will be given later. 


Green. 

The desirability of this colour for graphic representa- 
tion of any kind does not come within the scope of these 
notes beyond the fact that there is an increasing demand 
for it and that it should be of an olive or Italian shade. 

Of the salts most favourable to its production from all 
considerations, continued research shows vanadium to 
be the most suitable. 

If ammonium vanadate be ignited, vanadium oxide 15 
formed, and this being completely soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid a solution of vanadium chloride, V;ClL, or 
VCI, or V;O;CIl (there is some difference of opinion in 
various authorities) of known strength is formed. The 
commercial vanadium chloride, as purchased in the 
paste form, contains a large amount of the higher 
oxides of vanadium, which are insoluble, amounting to 
ten or fifteen per cent. of the weight. If purchased in 
this form, an estimation of the amount of availablc 
vanadium should be made, the drop reaction with potas- 
sium ferrocyanide being a simple and convenient 
method. 

In taking for an accepted fact that the colour tone pro- 
duced by the application of vanadium chloride to silver 
ferrocyanide is due to the formation of vanadium ferro- 
cyanide, the writer is fully aware of the absence of 
satisfactory information on the point, and till quite 
recently based his conclusion on the product of the addi- 
tion of vanadium chloride to a solution of potassium 
ferrocyanide. А qualitative analysis of the precipitate 
by ignition indicated iron and vanadium oxides with 
cyanogen given off, the filtrate containing, as far as 
could be ascertained, nothing but potassium chloride in 
hydrochloric acid. The equation, however, does not 
seem to fit in. Strenuous effort for information on the 
point has brought from a reputed authority in Germany 
the following formula for vanadium ferrocyanide, 
У.ОЕеСу,, which, apparently, is a vanadyl compound 
similar in construction to the uranyl salts. 

Vanadium ferrocyanide, produced as above, seems to 
be a remarkably stable salt, insoluble in acids, about 
as impervious to sulphuretted hydrogen as the copper 
salt, but possessing decidedly less resistance to non- 
caustic alkalies. - 

An acid solution of vanadium chloride containing 
potassium ferricyanide applied to a bromide print, after 
somewhat prolonged action, produces a bronze-green 
colour in the shadows, the lighter parts being but feebly 
attacked. 

If, however, a ferric salt be included, the action is 
entirely different. In this case the silver assumes— 
according to the quantity of iron present—a slate-blue 
tint, the intensity of which does not increase beyond a 
certain point. Just before this point—the exact 
determination is rather a difficult matter—no vanadium, 
or very little, is deposited, and after it has started to 
deposit no further accumulation of the blue—due to the 
iron—occurs. 

On washing the print the vanadium reagent stain and 
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the blue colouration can be completely eliminated, 
leaving an olive or Italian green colour tone behind, the 
shade differing with platino-matt and ordinary papers. 
But at this stage the colour is not permanent, showing a 
similarity of state to the red and blue. 

lo preclude a precipitation between the ferricyanide 
and the vanadium a preventive such as oxalic acid is 
required; a citrate will not do, as it prevents the toning 
action. 

Of the ferric salts the chloride seems less suitable 
than others, such as a citrate or oxalate, since there is 
a distinct tendency to bleaching with its use. 

The adjustment between the iron and the vanadium 
has to be exceedingly fine to obtain the best results, 
but once fixed the process may be made absolutely auto- 
matic in its action in that prints allowed to tone for a 
definite time in a sufficiency of the constituents will all 
be of the same character as to colour intensity; and more 
than this, the same solution diluted to any increased 
volume will give precisely the same colour tone if the 
toning time be increased proportionately. For com- 
mercial purposes this is of great value, since it does 
away with the necessity for the personal judgment of 
skilled operators. The vanadium is not an expensive 
salt. 

Blue. 

There is little to be said on this process beyond the 
choice of the ferric salt, the inclusion of a precipitate 
preventive, and the use of nitric acid in preference to 
hydrochloric to prevent the tendency to bleaching. In 
all these it is similar to the green, and, like it, prints 
may be toned in two minutes or longer, according to 
dilution, and in a similar automatic manner. 


Permanency. 

In all these silver ferrocyanide processes it is соп- 
ceivable that some very short period must elapse 
between the formation of the silver salt and its re- 
conversion by the tone colour reagent into each 
particular metallic salt. 

Short as this period may be, and it is probably 
infinitesimal, at whatever stage the reaction is stopped, 
providing it is before the infinity limit, there is always 
a considerable amount of silver ferrocyanide uncon- 
verted. If this is left in the print two evils will result : 
(1) the silver ferrocyanide will infallibly darken on ex- 
posure to light, with consequent degradation of the 
print ; (2) the affinity of silver ferrocyanide for sulphur 
will rapidly cause the absorption of the least traces in 
the atmospherc. 

The application of a hypo bath 15 necessary for the 
elimination of the unconverted ferrocyanide, and as this 
must of necessity be an acid one, the acid chosen must 
be incapable of precipitating sulphur from the hypo ; it 
must not be combined with a sulphite, as there is some 
risk of destroying the colours, presumably by 
reduction. 

Boric acid 15 one of the most suitable, and a suff- 
ciency of this, in combination with a 20 per cent. hypo 
solution, is very efficient, a few minutes’ immersion 
only being necessary for complete elimination of the 
silver ferrocvanide, the completeness of the reaction 
being visible by the change of colour in the print. A 
few minutes’ washing removes the hypo, but the true 
colour of the tone is not seen till the print is perfectly 
dry. 

i Practical Tests for Permanency, 

Time, of course, is everything, but in the writer’s 
experience two practical tests have been made win 
prints produced by the foregoing reactions :— 
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1. Three prints in the three colours have been exposed 
half covered to a south aspect window for ten months, 
and show not the slightest difference between the 
covered and uncovered parts. 

2. Three prints have been subjected, in a dry state, to 
sulphuretted hvdrogen under the following conditions. 
In each case 0.2 grammes of pure sodium sulphide con- 
tained in a porcelain basin were covered with 3 c.c. of 
25 per cent. HCI and placed in a half-plate plate box, 
on the cover of which the top half of the print 
was pasted, with the face down to the basin, 
the cover placed on and left for thirty minutes, 
the bottom half of the print being outside the 
box. Such a quantity of sodium sulphide would give 
off о.о gramme of H-S over an area of twenty-eight 
square inches. When the prints were removed they 
retained fumes of H-S for three or four minutes, but 
showed no tendency to sulphiding. 

The advantages accruing from the employment of 
processes based on the foregoing mav be summarised 
as follows :—- 

т. With the exception of the red, the original image 
forms part of the tone colour, and bv curtailing or pro- 
longing the toning time the shade of colour is con- 
trollable at will. | 

2. The processes are automatic in their action. 

3. Rapiditv and simplicity of production. 
4. Permanency to atmospheric conditions. 


Formula for Red. 

Make up the following in the order given :- - 
Ammonium carbonate (saturated solution) 1 oz. 
Copper sulphate зә утна да IO gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ..................... 25. d 
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The precipitate which forms when the copper is added 
to the ammonium carbonate will be redissolved. 

Toning should be continued until the shadows are 
converted. It is then rinsed for a minute or so and 
placed in a hypo bath of the following composition for 
five minutes, and then washed for five minutes :— 


IV abr ере уои 2 OZ. 
LE л E E 200 gr. 
СОРРИ УКК terit nares IO OZ. 
Formule for Green. 
Ferne chloride eee I gr. 
Oxalic acid (saturated solution) ......... 60 minims 
Vanadium chloride (pure) ................ 2 gr. 
NiO MCG) ааа DP Tam fosa 3 minims 
Water тота е ины ыыы RES 4 oz. 
Then add, stirring the while- 

Potassium ferricvanide а... I gr. 
Water ro Take аду аа даера l oz. 


Tone from one to two minutes ; the longer the immer- 
sion the lighter the green. Wash ten minutes and im- 
merse in hypo bath given for red tones. Wash five 


minutes. 
Formula for Blue. 


Ammonia alum (10 per cent. solution) 50 minims 


Potassium ferricyanide ү, ......... 10 Е 
Potassium oxalate s . 30 a 
Ammonia iron alum ee emer 58 x 
Hydrochloric acid E Sis de 
VALET sire geese Nett aera area 1 Oz. 


Tone until the desired shade is obtained, and wash free 
from stain. Then immerse in hypo bath and wash as 


for green. 
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4 6COMPETITIONS 


: Я Notices of Exhibition Fixtures, 
| etc., wil be inserted under this 
heacing if Hon. Secretaries will send the necessary particulars. 


Borough of Tynemouth Photographic Society, Presbyterian 
Hall, Northumberland Square, North Shields. Opens February 
3. Closes February 6. Sec., J. R. Johnston, 20, Drummond 
Terrace, North Shields. o» 

St. Helens Camera Club, The Windle Pilkington Hall, 
Y.M.C.A., St. Helens. Opens February 8. Closes February 13. 
Sec., J. Glover, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 

Cowes Camera Club, Town Hall, Cowes. Opens February то. 
Entries February 1. Exhibits February 6. Exhibition closes 
February 11. Sec., E. E. Vincent, 4, High Street, Cowes. 

Cleveland Camera Club, Albert Chambers, Albert Road. 
Middlesbrough. Opens February 10. Entries February 1. Ex- 
hibits February 10. Exhibition closes February 13. Secs., F. 
W. Pearson and R. Walton, 39, Granville Road, Middlesbrough. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society.—Opens 
February 11. Closes February 20. Sec., Harry Cross, 8o, Har- 
row Road, Leicester. | 

North-West London Photographic Society, Upper Hall, i7, 
Camden Road, N.W. February 11. Entries close February 1. 
Exhibits February ro. Sec., Н. S. Date, 33, Woodsome Road, 
N.W. 

Norwich and District Photographic Society, C.E. Y. M.S. Rooms, 
Orford Place, Norwich. Opens February 16. Entries February 
2. Exhibits February 9. Exhibition closes February 20. Sec., 

. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society, 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
(pens February 20. Entries close February 6. Exhibits 
February 10. Exhibition closes March 6. Address, Secretaries, 
at the Society’s Hall, 38, Castle Street. 

South London Photographic Society, Peckham Art Gallery. 
Opens February 20. Closes March 20. Sec., H. Creighton 
Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

Birmingham Photographic Society, Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Artists, Birmingham. Opens February 22. Entries 


February 12. Exhibits February 16. Closes March 6. Sec., Lewis . 
Lloyd, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Bowes Park Photographic Society.—Opens February 24. Exhi- 
bition closes February 27. 

Isle of Wight Photographic Society, Literary Institute, New- 
port. Opens February 24. Entries February 15. Exhibits 
February 20. Exhibition closes February 25. Sec., J. Howard 
Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I.W. 

Шога Photographic Society, Town Hall, Ilford. Opens 
February 26. Entries February 18. Exhibits February 25. Ex- 
hibition closes February 27. Sec., H. Eales, 53, Coventry Road, 
Ilford. 

G.W.R. Literary Society (Photographic Section).— Opens 
March 2. Closes March 3. 

Worthing Camera Club.—Opens March S. Sec., E. F. H. 
Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 

Coventry Photographic Club.—Opens March ır. Entries March 
<. Closes March 13. Sec., W. R. Harris, 17, Allesley Old Road, 
Coventry. 

Nottingham Camera Club.—Opens March 17. Closes March 2o. 
Sec., E. L. Kent, 5, Radcliffe Mount, West Bridgford, Notts. 

Chelsea Photographic Society.—Opens March 18. Closes 
March 19. 

Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Opens March 22. Closes 
March 25. Sec., H. S. Cuming, 234, North End Road, Kensing- 
ton. 

Salisbury Camera Club.—()pens March 23. Closes March 25. 
Sec., T. S. Bloom. 

Sheffield Photographic Society.—Opens March jo. Closes 
April 3. 

Shropshire Camera Club, Working Men’s Hall, Shrewsbury. 
Opens March 31. Entries March 20. Exhibits March 27. Ex- 
hibition closes April 1. Sec., Н. W. Hughes, Kingsland, 
Shrewsbury. 

Midlothian Photographic Association.—Opens April то. Entries 
March 31. Exhibition closes April 17. Sec., B. Sherratt, $, 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Staines and District Photographic Society —Opens May «. 
Closes May 7. Sec., F. W. Memory, 58, High Street, Staines. 

Dresden International Photographic Exhibition.—May to Octo. 
ber. Sec. for England, E. О. Hoppé, 8, Margravine Gardens, 
Baron's Court, London, W. 
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2 Some Notes ana Comments оп Readers’ 
Prints submitted in the Weekly Compet tion. ‘= 
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T is an interesting and significant fact that nearly every 
beginner in photography attempts portraiture. Of 
course, the results are more startling than beautiful, and 

set us wondering whether the amiable gentleman who wrote 
a treatise on the gentle art of making enemies had in mind 
some amateur photographers’ 
first efforts in portraiture. 
Beginners’ Portraiture. 
Perhaps it is just as well— 
for the beginner—that he 
does not know the diff- 
culties he boldly faces, 
“strong in ignorance and 
urged by large ambitions." 
Often it is only after the 
candid criticisms of his 
* patients" that it begins to 
dawn upon him that por- 
traiture means something 
more than the production of 
a barely recognised resem- 
blance to the original. As in 
all branches of precise know- 
ledge, so is it in art, that the 
more one learns the more 
there seems yet to be 
learned. The higher we 
climb the hill the more ex- 
tensive becomes the view. 
The profoundly interesting 
collection of portrait studies 
by Herr Dührkoop, now on 
view at the home of the 
R.P.S., has brought the sub- 
ject of portrait and figure 
work into especial promin- 
ence just now; therefore I 
think that a few general 
remarks on these subjects 
may have a timely interest, 
and in order that we may 


have a definite starting 
point, I suggest a few notes 
on the two interesting 
examples accompanying 


these observations, viz., (А) 
* Saucy Sixteen," by Miss 
Holman, and (B) “Bitter 
Sweet" (p. 120), by Miss A. 
E. Jago. By the titles I think 
we may infer that in both 
cases the workers were aim- 
ing at the suggestion of an 
idea, or sentiment rather 
than a portrait. Doubtless 
no two people who look at 
either of these little pictures 
will get from them exactly 
the same ideas. 
Photographing a Smile. 

A gives me first of all the impression of an unusually tall 
girl—this is no doubt due to the head coming so near the 
upper margin of the print. Next the face gives me a rather 
uncomfortable suggestion of an unnatural, assumed-for-the- 
camera expression. It is not a smile, and not quite a grin, 
but something between the two. I may confess that some 
years ago I used (wasted?) a good many plates in trying to 
secure a Satisfactory series of “expressions,” and came to 


(a) SAUCY SIXTEEN. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


PICTORIAL 
ANALYSIS. 
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better 
actors for the time being than my women subjects, and that 
one of the most difficult of all expressions to capture is the 


two conclusions, viz., that my men sitters were 


smile. It is more difficult than the laugh, and naturally 
this is so when one remembers that the very life and essence 
of a smile is its fleeting, 
melting character. The 
suggestion of change, move- 
ment, is essential. 

Teeth in Portraiture. 

Now nearly all photo- 
graphers make the fatal 
mistake, when dealing with 
expressions of this kind, of 
allowing the teeth to be 
seen. Such *teethy" pic- 
tures are very apt to sug- 
gest an advertisement for a 
dentifrice, or * Sets like this 
complete for one guinea." 
Turning to B, we again 
have a suggested smile, 
and this picture reminds me 
of a German friend acutely 
observing about some of my 
own experiments, “1{ vou 
want to catch a smile, you 
must catch him inside the 
sitter's mouth." This gives 
us a bit of sound advice, 
viz., that the camera man 
must capture the smile 
before it opens the lips. 
Draperies and Bach- 

ground. 

Technically А is to be 
commended as sound and 
careful work, but it illus- 
trates the unwisdom, or 
perhaps I should say the 
difficulty, of dealing satis- 
factorily with flesh against 
a white or very light back- 
ground. In such cases the 
monochrome or grey flesh 
is so very apt to look either 
dusty or dirty. For ех- 
ample, this girl's left arm 
looks just a little * dusty." 
This difference we can, per- 
haps, better see by com- 
paring A and B. In both 
cases the light and shade, 
range and general charac- 
ter of the face and arm are 
near enough for present 
comparisons. In the one 
case we have light, and in 
the other moderately dark 
draperies, and may thus see how, by force of contrast, these 
light and dark backgrounds of the flesh affect the flesh in 
giving it a dirty or dusty look. 

In both instances the sitter is looking at the camera. 
This, I think, is in general a mistake. If, as is often the 
case with sitters to the photographer, the expression is at all 
suggestive of I-know-I-am-being-photographed, then the 
eyes turned to the camera seem to emphasise this very 
undesirable expression. Moreover, if the camera is at all 


By Miss HOLMAN. 
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near to the sitter, it 
naturally leads to a con- 
vergence of the eyes, and 
may very easily give the 
suggestion of а slight 
squint—especially if the 
face be turned away from 
the camera, as it is in both 
these cases. 


AA rtificiality, 


While I heartily com- 
mend the very laudable 
attempt to express an idea 
in both these pictures, yet 
in each case I find an un- 
welcome note of artificiality. 

The suggested tallnes: 
of the figure in А naturally 
suggests somethine beyond 
sixteen years, and the 
selected pose of the hand, 
with sun-bonnet string in 
the mouth, seems assumed 
rather than natural for a 
" grown-up." Then in (B). 
in my male ignorance, 1 do 
not understand the meaning 
of the large, bag-shaped 
swirl of drapery behind and 
beyond the right-hand side 
of the sitter's head, i.e., to 
our left as we view the pic- 
turc, The only idea it con- 
veys to my mind is that à 
rather strong wind is blow- 
ing, and that the figure is 
tilting her body against this 
wind. 

Ever since it became the 
standard convention to re- (c) MARBET. _ Bv Miss Wimirrep H. Prout. 
present Lord Byron with his Awardea a Prize n the Weekly Competition. 


i ie-ends bl ide- ! T . 
e pages pales of iron-bound shores,” there conventional- though why this smiling little person should 


seems to have lurked an irresistible desire to suggest some- be without shoes one does not quite know. I am free E 
thing of a similar kind in many portrait and figure studies, confess that, while recognising the epi: Бон 
but I venture the opinion—-quite apart from the two pictures the background, I think it was'a mistake to let its formality 
under consideration—that anything suggesting movement is Бе quite so pronounced in the picture. e 
not a desirable feature or factor in portraiture. It is a noteworthy fact that all the three mn 3 In E 
I find I have left myself but very little space to say a word group are by ladies, and as soon as the pis табысын, А 
about the third portrait or figure study, viz. (С) “ Marbet," lords of creation who read these notes М ауе Bui Kus 
by Miss Winifred H. Prout, which has a quaint charm all fact, they will not be slow to ти үле A g 
its own. The pose and expression are delightfully un- to be up and doing, or they will be left behind. 


na een 
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The South London Exhibition.—O wing to the facilities offered and her children gave sittings at the Royal Palace, oe E 
to the South London Photographic Society by the council of Mr. Speaight for the same purpose. The m yin 
the Peckham Art Gallery, the final date on which to receive include portraits of the children of the Princess Ps ales, ш 
entry forms for the exhibition is extended to February 10, but Crown Princess of Sweden and her children, and a large ne er 
all exhibits must be received not later than February 12. of the aristocracy, for which special sittings have already been 
At last year's exhibition 15,000 visitors passed the ns given. 

А eds ae p xd лшщ Ru NEUE he Hampstead Photographic Society.—On Wednesday, January 13, 
ham pi be I ws EN. lantern lectures will be given Bertram Park delivered a very instructive lecture to the members 
es Ph Бир d Monday Intending exhibitors on “Hints on Pictorial Work," which was illustrated by lantern 
En enu "s . slide diagrams, showing most clearly how a good picture is com- 


, r г forms should hasten to do so. я е a ra 
who have not yet sent for entry torm Examples of various stvles of composition were shown 


15 теі skett . Edith Road, Peck- posed. ere 1 
pu d И | : bv means of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
m, . E. \ 


, | . . - : NEWS prize slides. The lecturer made his remarks all the more 
Melboume Camera бш Ос уе eas soured Jest practical by showing first a straight print from the untouched 
year, is going ene: and an excellent programme of meetings Шей, тй ЕЕ heal cenit on picture. 
has been arranged. 
rapher.— Richard Speaight, of New Bond Street, | ( tati 
T En ES for Madrid, T. response to а cabie received oc MED E ud us * е 
from the private secretary to Н.М. the Queen of Spain, who has opinions of his abilities Po а le ee ее 
consented to give а sitting from herself апа children, in order to in various шо: the | ps om witl HU LA UNE Та 
enable Messrs. Speaight to include the portraits in their exhibition prize picture slides anc HN Mud HN. ne Sanne 
itled °“ Fair Children and their Mothers," which they purpose — secretaries: who desire to secure this ix yi үй Progr: С 
holdin in their Bond Street Galleries during the coming season. should write Mr. Hesketh, Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., 
It will ss remembered that recently the German Crown Princess Altrincham, without delav. 
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The Duke of Newcastle has joined the new London Camera 
Club. 

Every reader should send to Raines and Co., Ealing, W., fora 
copy of their little booklet, entitled ©“ Pictorial Photography." 


Entry forms for the Birmingham Exhibition should be returned 
before February 12. The hon. sec. is Lewis Lloyd, Church Road, 
Moseley. 

Alexandra Palace and Park are now added to the list of 
places for which the Affiliation ©“ Red Book ” acts as permit to 
photograph. 

Nearly fifty stereoscopic autochromes, taken with the Vera- 
Scope, are on view at the Exhibition of Autochromes at Messrs. 
Lumiére's, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Cyril Burrage, Secretary of ‘‘ The Great Effort " Postal Photo- 
graphic Club, advises us he has changed his address to “© Egton,”’ 
Ledborough Lane, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Record attendances gathered at the Northern Exhibition, Man- 
chester, and at the New Technical College, Glasgow, last week, 
to hear the lectures by the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


A Brazil correspondent of the Photographische Industrie states 
that in that country French plates are imported in the largest 
quantity, English plates coming second, and American third. 


The Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society start the 
season with a cash balance in hand of £130, and no liabilities. 
They are to be congratulated on another successful year's work. 


The latest claim for '' distance photography " is made by a 
Swedish engineer, Gnell, who states that he can take cinemato- 
graph pictures and transmit them instantaneously by telegraph. 


At the North Middlesex Photographic Society's annual meet- 
ing, Н. W. Fincham was re-elected president. Chas. A. Morgan, 
of 23, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N., is the new hon. secretary. 


Adams Bros. and Shardlow, Ltd., of 37, Newark Street, Leices- 
ter, have just issued a sample book, containing 110 varieties of 
mounting papers for photographs. It is well worth asking for. 


'* Velox ” is the subject of an extremely practical demonstra. 
tion given before numerous societies by W. F. Slater. Hon. secs. 
should write to Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, E.C., for vacant 
dates. 


The Nottingham Camera Club has now a smart little monthly 
journal of its own. The Edinburgh, Birmingham, and one or 
two of the older societies have also had similar publications for 
some time. 


A new anti-halo plate has been produced by the Lumiere 
brothers, with an intense brownish-yellow film between the emul- 
sion and the glass, which is completely removed in an acid 
fixing bath. 

J. W. Eadie, lecturing on '' Pictorial Photography ” before 
the Worthing Camera Club, advised amateurs to strike out on one 
line of work and stick to it in preference to indiscriminate 
** snapping.” 

J. W. Charlesworth, vice-president of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Association, is lecturing in the Yorkshire Union area 
on oil-printing. Most of the local papers reporting his lecture 
refer to it as oil-painting. 

The first number of Photographische Mitteilungen for 1909 is 
to hand, and has been considerably brightened up by a number 


of handsome photogravure and other illustrations, to say 
nothing of a new green cover. 


“ Inks for Tri-colour Printing " is the title of an extremely 
interesting and useful little booklet just issued by Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon. All interested in tri- 
chromatic work should get a copy. 


In addition to the opening the Scottish Salon has a formal 
closing ceremony. John L. Jack (Town Clerk of Wishaw) per- 
formed the operation this year. А substantial surplus is expected 
from the exhibition, which has been a great success. 


Another extra dividend of 2} per cent. has been announced 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. This completes the record for the 
past year, and with the regular quarterly dividends, brings the 
total distribution up to 22} per cent. Lucky shareholders! 


La Fotographia Artistica contains an important article by 
D. Niewenglowski, besides a large number of reproductions of 
the usual high standard. Interesting reproductions of several 


pictures exhibited at the first art exhibition at Faenza are in- 
cluded. 
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SEPIA TONES ON BLACK 
PLATINOTYPE PAPER. 


Bleus e at the Croydon Camera Club, W. Н. 
Smith said that many photographers appeared to have a 
weakness for changing the initial colour of their print, and this 
had led to the introduction of mercuric chloride into the develop- 
ing bath for black platinotype, in spite of the fact that a special 
paper was obtainable for getting sepia platinotypes by straight- 
forward development. 

The haphazard addition of mercury gave very uncertain 
results, and generally produced double tones, the lighter ones 
inclining towards pink, while the darker ones remained more or 
less black. The reason for this was that the oxalate in the 
developer was much more rapid in its action than the mercury. 
To slow the oxalate and give the mercury time to act evenly it 
was necessary to add glycerine, which retarded the action of the 
oxalate. 

He had made some experiments with the view of being able 
to obtain at will any colour, from a slightly warmer black than 
ordinary development gave up to a warm sepia. The solutions 
he used were :— 


A.—Ordinary developer (D salts) ..................... I part. 
Glycerine esee uui t re xr deel exo rea e ERU ES I part. 


B.—10 per cent. mercuric chloride solution in alcohol. 


The solution B was made up in alcohol because mercury was 
much more soluble in alcohol than in water. 

The working solution was made by adding a certain proportion 
of B to A, depending on the colour wanted, and so long as that 
proportion was maintained the prints produced would be uniform 
in colour and devoid of double tones. The larger the propor- 
tion of B, the warmer the colour would be. 

Mr. Smith developed a series of prints on d/ack Japine paper, 
each one being slightly warmer in colour than its predecessor, 
the working solutions being— 

(1) A, 40 parts; B, т part. (2) A, зо parts; B, т part. (3) 
A, 20 parts; B, 1 part. (4) A, 20 parts; B, 2 parts. (5) A, 20 
parts; B, 3 parts. (6) A, 20 parts; B, 4 parts. 

No. 1 gave a print of a slightly warmer black than the ordinary 
platinotype colour ; No. 3 gave a good brown black ; and No. 6 
gave a warm sepia, and contained the maximum proportion of 
B which it was advisable to use. The prints were developed by 
applying the developer to the print, in some cases with an 
ordinary badger hair shaving brush, and in others with a piece 
of clean rag. This method needs very little developer, and 
keeps the print well under control, as the image comes up slowly, 
and can be stopped at any point. Parts can also be stopped 
locally by wiping off developer and applying pure glycerine. 

A certain amount of dirty scum formed on the print as develop- 
ment proceeded, but this was easily removed with the rag, and 
had no deleterious effect. The prints in the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
solutions come out rather darker for a given depth of printing 
than they would in an ordinary developer, but solutions Nos. 4, 
5, and 6 give prints rather /ighter than an ordinary developer, 
so an allowance should be made for this in the printing. 

The lightening of prints by solutions Nos. 4, 5, and 6 takes 
place in the subsequent acid clearing bath, and Mr. Smith found 
that this reduction did not occur if the print after development 
was placed for a few minutes in an ordinary developing solution 
before being put into acid bath. The reduction in the acid is 
in direct ratio to the proportion of B solution in the developing 
bath. The temperature of the developing solutions should in 
no case be below sixty degrees Fahr. Мт. Smith thought 
prints produced in this way could be regarded as reasonably 
permanent, as he had exposed some to full sunlight for five 
months, and they showed hardly any sign of change. The very 
slight alteration took place during their first few days of 
exposure, and since that they had remained unchanged. 


—— — — موه 
ILFORD “SPORTS AND PASTIMES” CALENDAR.‏ 


ROM Ilford, Ltd., we have received a dainty little booklet 

which embodies both a monthly calendar and a series of 
excellent photographs from negatives on Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
plates, taken by G. E. Elliot Stock. "These illustrations are typi- 
cal of the twelve months of the year, inasmuch as they each 
represent a seasonable sport of the month. The little models who 
have posed for this series have apparently entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the thing, and the excellence of Ilford plates 
for photography at all seasons of the year is well demonstrated. 
Our readers should write for this smart little production without 
delay. A copy will be sent post free from Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, 
to anyone sending a postcard request. 
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Photographing Cobwebs. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUBJECT FOR THE EARLY RISER. 
. . By CARINE CADBY. . . . 


PE 
SPECIAL TO “ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


OBWEB photographs are the reward of the virtuous. The person who saunters out casually 
at ten o'clock will hardly find them; there are the wrecks of what have once been beautiful 
designs, but there are only a few strands left to tell the tale. No, it is from half-past six 

to half-past seven in spring and early summer that the 
harvest can be gleaned, for only then are the atmospheric 
conditions amenable, the webs have caught the slight moisture that 
makes them visible to our eyes, and there is not yet wind enough to 
destroy their gossamer fabric. 

Besides, when we go out cobweb hunting we want a good 
choice. There are quite enough difficulties in the way of photo- 
graphing them, and unless there are a good many and of different 
varieties, we shall come home with but a very pocr “ bag." 


Selection of Subject and Preparations. 

The selection so far as our eye goes is easy, but the camera is 
so much more exacting. It demands first of all a footing, a place 
to stand firmly, so that the cobweb must neither be too high not too 
near the ground, then there must be a suitable background and the 
right sort of lighting to show up the web. 

As no one wishes to get up, these rather uninviting mornings, 
for nothing, perhaps it might help the would-be cobweb photographer to give a 
few hints, which are the experience of some cobweb-hunting mornings. 

lt the last thing at nieht the air is still and there is a slight mist, it is very 
likely that the following morning will be suitable for our work. Consequently 
it is advisable to prepare everything before going to bed, then not only will there 
be no time lost in starting, but we shall be encouraged, by this incentive, to 
really make the effort and get up! Camera, tripod, focussing cloth, loaded dark | 
slides, actinometer, and any other accessories we may think necessary should UNTOUCHED BY WIND. 
be grouped together, so that we only have to shoulder our pack and be off. 


The Baclhground,. 

Arrived on the happy hunting ground, the first difficulty is to know which cobweb to start on, but a very little 
experience will soon show us that many beautiful webs are impossible to photograph. To begin with, we generally 
want distance as a background, 
for if our subject is badly 
mixed up with twigs and leaves 
that are a little way behind it, 
it will greatly interfere with 
our scheme. It must be re- 
membered, that, use what lens 
we may, these cobwebs, being 


SS ; small, must of necessity be 

| 7 Ж Ж <R Му 1 7 photographed at close range. 

ji ATHE SN EM " For this reason, even if we arc 
"4 4 Í | 11! | Fh > №. *^: е . 

| MUTT HTK 1 NF S working with a lens stopped 

N NN ANS А down to F/32—-as was the case 

N NN =] 2 . ЖАЫ : к ` . ` 
M NN Borse. with most of the illustrations 


given- leaves and branches at 
a little distance behind will ap- 
pear as unmeaning and un- 
pleasant blurs on the negative. 
lt is best, therefore, only to trv 
those cobwebs which сап be 
viewed with no immediate 
obstructions in the background, 
and, of course, the background 
must not be the skv, or we 
should have no cobweb at all. 


Some Technical Matters. 
As a small stop must gene- 


^ “THE FAIRIES' HAMMOCK, Ey Casing Caney rally be ;used, exposures are 
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sure to be somewhat lengthy, especially as the light in 
the early morning of late autumn is so weak. Person- 
allv, I found it ranged between two and twenty seconds, 
according to the stop used and the quality of the light, 
which varies considerably at the same hour in the 
morning. But cobwebs are as unstable as children, and 
the least movement will spoil our photograph. Often, 
too, the movement, which may be a vibratory one, is so 
slight as not to be detected bv the eve, but is, alas ! hope- 
lesslv obvious on the negative. Colour screens seem 


quite unnecessary, for thev prolong the exposure, and 
in the case of cobwebs have no compensating advantage. 

The wind, which is, of coursc, our great enemv, can 
sometimes be dodged; at half-past six it is usually quite 
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T is claimed by some people 
that they can judge at once a 
person’s character by their ex- 
pressions. If, then, expression 

is an index to character in human 
beings, the same thing most cer- 
tainly applies to 
animals. The dog 
of the house con- 
siders that he has all the cares 
and responsibilities of his fellow 
creatures on his shoulders, 
whilst his more vouthful com- 
panion takes life as one huge 
question mark, in which some- 
thing new is alwavs turning 
up to be investigated and 
wondered about. 

Then the cat of the same 
establishment ; she is a born 
ruler,and virtue and superiority 
are bursting from everv hair ; 
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there 15 no 
doubtabout 
it, that her 
expression 
indicates 
her chara 


te! at а 
glance, and 
none will 
take liber- 
tles with 
her. 

There 1S 
often at- 


tached toa 


‘What! 


Some Notes on the 
~~ Photography of Animals. 


By R. L. MANNERS. 4 
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still, and long exposures are perfectly safe. At seven 
sometimes diminutive gusts occur, not strong enough 
to disturb anything but a cobweb, which means quite 
enough to spoil our work. There are, however, occa- 
sional lulls, in which we can safely make exposures. 
The only safe way is with a bulb release, for a verv 
sharp eve must be kept on the cobweb, and, of course, 
the shutter must be closed at the slightest movement. 

As well as the energy needed for an early start, cob- 
webs also ‘require а good deal of patience, but it is 
encouraging to think that for this kind of work the 
camera can give us the best and most faithful results, 
for no pencil or brush can represent a cobweb as accu- 
ratelv and as delicately as the lens. 


f 
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household 
of animals, 
a conscious 
beauty; this 
is usually a 
cat and 


Sug complacency. 


long-haired. It always considers 
itsclf the most beautiful thing that 
ever was created, and never fails to 
show it; every one must move for 
it, and it must have the best seat 
to recline on, except when the cat is 
about, then it has to play second fiddle, however much 
it may dislike the part. 

Although the character of an animal and the position 
ıt takes in the home to which it belongs can invariably 
be judged by its face, it does not mean that the afore- 
mentioned has one fixed expression, and that only; not 
ру any means, one has only to live with animals to find 
that they may look grave or gay, alert or dull, worried 
or pensive, according to their varving moods. 

Таке the following illustration. The portraits of the 
Irish terrier, who by the way is only an Irish terrier of 
sorts, show very different aspects of the same dog, the 
alert expression differing widely from the sleepy and 
bored pictures. 

Cats are, perhaps, not quite’ Só expressive as dogs. 
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but nevertheless they do not hesitate to show their 
feelings, especially of annoyance, as may be seen by the 
portraits on the preceding page. 

Sooner or later amateurs always wish to photograph 
their pets, and very naturally too, for théy make 
charming subjects, but they need 
care and infinite patience. 

In photographing large heads, 


obtaining sharp focus is the 
greatest — difficulty. Animals’ 


noses, especially dogs’, are very 
liable to get out of focus, the 
shape of the head making the 
nose come much nearer the 
camera than the rest of the head, 
and so making it blurred ; to get 
the head апу size the camera 
has necessarilv to be in rather 
close proximity to the sitter ; 
this leaves very little margin for 
the animal's movements. 

The photographer will doubt- 
less have numerous disappoint- 
ments when he comes to develop, 
by finding his sitter half off the plate. A good plan is to 
get some one to hold the animal in position whilst it is 
being focussed and arranged, take careful note of the 
position of the head, and draw a pencil line round the 
spot on which it is posed, then vou know that outside the 
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line means failure ; by coaxing and waiting the sitter 15 
sure to get inside the line, and then the photographer's 
chance has come. 

Backgrounds should always be plain and without 
creases; the accompanving photographs had a large piece 
of artist's canvas nailed on to rollers for a background, 
the other side of this is brown and is useful for taking 
white animals, or verv dark ones, the contrast not being 
so great as a black subject with a white background is. 

Care must be taken not to tire the sitter, for that is 
absolutely fatal to success ; a good method, and one 
which never seems to be mentioned, is to focus another 
animal, of about the same size as the one to be photo- 
eraphed ; it is no use photographing a large dog if vou 
are going to take a kitten ; focus it and draw a circle 
on the ground round it, place the kitten on the same 
spot, and wait for a favourable pose or expression. 

Do not use food unless absolutely necessary ; it often 
excites the animal much that it becomes uncon- 
trollable ; food is a boon when used for a sleepy animal, 
but just the opposite with a lively one. Always reward 
the sitters when all is over ; thev should be encouraged 
to regard the camera as a means to better things in the 
future, and not with dread ; great patience is needed, 
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Alert. 


and many moments of waiting, especially if expressions 
are looked for, but if successful the results never fail 
to please, and it is a most interesting branch of photo- 
graphy, and the amusement to be got out of it is 
endless. 
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an extremely useful method of developing plates with a 


R the current issue of the Photo-Revue MM. Lumière give 
pyro developer which allows of correcting over-exposure 


and ameliorating under-exposure. It is based on the varia- 
tion of the time of development and of the quantity of 
alkaline solution added to the developer, according to the 
degree of exposure. 


One can appreciate this degree by the time taken for the 
first appearance of the image, in a developer containing only 
a small proportion of alkali. MM. Lumière’s method differs 
from that of Watkins in that a developer very feebly alkaline 
is employed. Watkins uses a normal developer, and the 
necessary times for the appearance of the image only varies 
in a small degree for important differences in exposure. It 
is thus difficult, if not impossible, in the case of a trifling 
over-exposure, to gauge with absolute accuracy the neces- 
sary time for the “first appearance." The composition of 
the bath being also constant, the time of development is the 
sole lever for regulating the effects of over or under- 
exposure. 

MM. Lumière state that their method, having given very 
good results with autochrome plates, has made them seek a 
generalisation of it suitable for plates of the ordinary kind. 
In this case, ammonia is no longer indispensable, and the 
alkaline carbonate of soda, etc., can be utilised. 

After numerous experiments, the following formule for 
use in this method have been arrived at :— 


PyrogalloL SAR Ses eae 30 gm. 
Commercial sodium bisulphite .......... 10 gm 
B.—Water ..... КОККО ЛГ ГК ОЛ ees 1,000 С.С. 
Anhydrous sodium carbonate ............ 35 gm. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite ............... 75 gm. 
Potassium bromide ..... .................... 5 gm 


Of these solutions, take 10 parts of A, 20 parts of B, and 
go parts of water. This gives a normal pyro-soda developer, 
suitable for correctly exposed plates. 

In order to accentuate differences in the times of appear- 
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A NEW WORD WANTED.‏ 3 ا 


S12,—In reading the correspondence on “А New Word Wanted,” 
one wonders why. Surely there are many good old English words 
that are eminently suitable to the present-day pictorial print. The 
only fault with these words is that they are not suitable for pub- 
lication in THE А. P. AND P. N. 

The beginner condemns all pictorial work as being hand-worked. 
The advanced worker will own to doing a little manipulation, and 
tries to justify it The expert does not саге—“ the end justifies the 
means"—and will own up to “doing a little spotting." In his 
landscape it consists usually of three spots—foreground, middle 
distance, and sky. ‘‘ Warranted hand-painted" would be a suit- 
able label. The thing that is really necessary, in my opinion, is 
to reduce the art of dodging, faking, and otherwise altering photo- 
graphs to an exact science, and work according to rule. One 
might suggest as a name for this science (?) *'Photomechano- 
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A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING THE BEST NEGATIVES WITH | 
ANY EXPOSURE. 
. MM. Lumiere’s Method of Factorial Developmen. . . . 


ance of images exposed for various times, half the normal 
amount of B 15 used, thus:— 


Water aa Re go parts 
Solution А AoE E AS SRE IO 4; 
Solution: B ooi ааа Ms qeu 10 


According to the number of seconds counted after the 
application of the developer until the first signs of the image 
become visible, one deduces the relative amounts of А and 
B which should be added to the initial mixture above given, 
in order to develop the plate to the best advantage. Some of 
these indications are quoted in the accompanying table. 

This new method of development enables one to determine 
in very approximate degree the amount of under or over- 
exposure of a plate. The correction indicated by the method 
enables one to get with à plate eight or ten times over- 
exposed practically almost as much brilliance in the negative 
as in one which had received a correct exposure. 


EXAMPLE WITH AN ULTRA-RAPID PLATE. 
Solution to be 


; Total 
А dded imme- - 
Time betore F.rst R Time ot 
Amount of diately at 

Appearance of { First S Develop- 
Image. Exposure 5 [аг ment. 

Mixurrs. . appearing. MINUTES. 
2.25 to 2.40 ... 8 times normal ... 20 parts А... 18 
2.41 45 3.15... 4 - Pe e) 10 رر‎ A... 18 
2:10.45 3.30 1 2. 55 »  .. Nothing 15 
3-31 5, 3.50 ... Normal ... lo parts В... 12 
3.51 ,, 4.15 ... 3 normal Gr d5 35413 
Longer MC " . 20 „ В 13 


The times of total development given in this table were 
obtained with ultra-rapid plates. A little experiment will 
give times for other speeds, and every user of factorial de- 
velopment will appreciate the certainty of the method. 
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therapy "—the treatment of ailing photographs by the use of 
toois—then it wouid oniy be necessary to put after the titie, 
PMT., and one would be certain, whereas nowadays one only 
guesses that it is a pictorially-worked print.—Yours truly, 
Manchester. A. T. LAKIN. 


MEGILP AS A DILUENT FOR ''LUSTRALENE." 


SiR,—On р. 46 of your issue dated January 12, I notice that Mr. 
Woodhouse recommended the use of megilp for thinning ош 
lustralene. Perhaps he is not aware of the fact that sugar of lead 
(lead acetate) is an important constituent of megilp, but hardly a 
desirable dressing for a photographic print. May I also state that 
the Vanguard Co. have now in preparation a fluid form of lustra- 
lene in order to meet the wishes of many customers.—Yours truly 
(for the Vanguard Manufacturing Co.), 


Maidenhead. W. ETHELBERT HENRY. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letting Ofi Steam.— Many societies have been letting off steam 
during last month, and by now are again running smoothly. 
Annual meetings have figured as a fixture in the syllabus, and 
“the man with a grievance " has had his chance. Sometimes 
it is good policy to make this individual a member of the new 
committee, and thus give him an opportunity to materialise some 
of his “‘ airy " schemes. It has, however, the effect of ‘‘ silence,” 
if nothing else. This recipe is given entirely free to secretaries 
and treasurers. 

Annual Meeting at Bradford.—The Bradford Photographic 
Society have just held their annual meeting at “ Ye Mecca," 
and with gratification we note the year has had its share of 
success. The membership has increased from eighty-seven, 
gradually, month by month, until a grand total of one hundred 
members has been reached, notwithstanding several resignations. 
This splendid effort is, no doubt, also responsible for the success 
shown by the treasurer, who reports a balance in hand on the 
year's working. Another element standing for success is the 
fact that the Societv have three portfolios circulating amongst 
the members. Bradford members have shown their confidence in 
the management by re-electing Alfred Bracewell as president, 
and W. E. Townend as honorary secretary. C. P. Tatham 1s to 
assist the latter, and with the one or two additions to the council 
as new members, there is every prospect of a good year in store 
for this ‘‘ live ” society. An exhibition is in prospect as one 
of the features for the coming year, but its date is subject to 
the decision of the Yorkshire Photographic Union to hold one or 
not. This appears to be a strong hint to the ‘ Union " to get on. 
Thanks, Bradford ! 

Leeds Photographic Society.—4A similar confidence has been 
reposed in the Council of the Leeds Photographic Society, for 
we find that Thomas W. Thornton was unanimously re-elected 
president for the ensuing year, Godfrey Bingley and A. Edwards 
vice-presidents, whilst R. Mackay again directs the affairs of 
the Society from the secretarial chair. According to the annual 
report of the Society, the chief event of the year has been the 
removal of the meeting-place from the Law Institute to the 
Leeds Institute, and so far the change has been satisfactory, as 
the usual meeting-room is fairly large, warm, and comfortable, 
whilst for special occasions the use of a larger room is available. 
The Society records a continuous increase in the membership 
roll; no fewer than twenty-seven new members have been elected 
during the year, and the attendances have been above the average. 
The report makes no mention of any resignations, so it is pre- 
sumed not a single member has resigned, died, or failed to pay 
up his subscription. | | 

The Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—On Friday, January 
22, a most successful meeting of secretaries and consuls of 
affiliated societies was held at 66, Russell Square, representatives 
of twenty-nine societies being present. From reports received, 
it appeared that advantage was being taken of the interchange of 
lectures, one sccietv with another, to mutual benefit. In the case 
of lectures borrowed from the Affiliation, it appears hardly neces- 
sary to remind secretaries to secure the services of their best 
readers, so that their members’ interest might be maintained. А 
suggestion was made that questions arising out of these lectures 
should be forwarded to the author, through the acting secretary, 
and the replies brought forward at the next meeting of the 
Society. The consular scheme has progressed so far ‘that the 
majority of the consuls have districts allotted to them, and the 
compiling of suitable information is well in hand. 

Oil-Printing at Sheffield.—Mr. Charlesworth, the President of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union, has become quite enthusiastic 
over oil-printing, and no wonder, having seen the fine examples 
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of colour at the ** Northern " at Manchester. He is also a vice- 
president of the Shefheld Society, where a week ago he demon- 
strated the process from the elementary point. He said the 
process was one of the latest, and, in many respects, the most 
promising method of printing from the initial negative, as it 
allowed the greatest possible freedom to the photographer-artist 
in altering the tone values, and even line and form, so that the 
final and completed result might bear evidence of deliberate 
intention to convey an impressioh of Nature without the limita- 
tions which the photographic negative and the ordinary printing 
processes so rigidly enforced. An oil.print might, said Mr. 
Charlesworth, be very unlike anything photographic by reason 
of the sketchy effect which might be obtained, yet it might have 
all the characteristics of a good photograph. Therein was the 
charm of the process. Its flexibility and response to the artistic 
feeling of the worker were so very real that photographers were 
already asking of the process where photography ended and 
where the artist began. 

Hull Photographic Society.—‘‘ The After-Work of the Picture 
from Camera to Wall" is a useful subject to include in one's 
syllabus, and the Hull Photographic Society highly appreciated 
Mr. Perrin's account of how the veriest beginner can, if he 
likes, not only make decent photographs, but can mount, make 
frames, and frame his examples. Mr. Perrin may be aptly de- 
scribed as the “ handyman,” for he said his tools cost him 
nothing, he simply put to use almost any little knicknack that 
came his way. His style is at all times racy and humorous, but 
beneath this exterior there are sound, useful motives. He says 
the object of this demonstration is to get the amateur sufficiently 
interested to hang his prints, and not lay them away in drawers 
unseen, but keep in touch during the long winter evenings with 
his mementos of a sunny past. 

Croydon Camera Club.—The annual general meeting was held 
on Wednesday last, and the hon. secretary's report and balance- 
sheet showed the club to be in a most flourishing state. The 
following officers were elected for the year :—President, J. M. 
Sellors ; vice-presidents, Sir Fredk. T. Edridge, J.P., Sir David 
Salomons, The Rt. Hon. H. Arnold Forster, M.P., J. Keatley- 
Moore, J.P., and John Noakes; hon. secretary, H. M. Bennett, 
©“ Alipore," Duppas Hill, Croydon ; hon. treasurer, E. J. Alexan- 
der; asst. hon. secretary, J. Bawcombe ; council, Messrs. Dods- 
worth, Compton, Harpur, Hicks, Keane, Salt, W. H. Smith, 
Spicer, Stokes, Tayler, Terry, and S. H. Wratten. After the 
formal business was concluded, a handsome gold cigarette case 
and matchbox were presented to H. M. Bennett, in recognition 
of his invaluable services for many years as hon. secretary, and 
as a mark of affection and esteem from the members. 


Southampton Camera Club.—H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.5. 
(Sevenoaks), gave an illustrated lecture and demonstration last 
Monday evening on novel photograpléc lighting effects obtainable 
by daylight in an ordinary room. The lecturer stated that in 
portraiture the true likeness depended chiefly on the direction of 
the lighting; and unless this was studied, the resulting picture in 
most instances proved unsatisfactory. With a series of slides Mr. 
Corke described many striking effects he had obtained with the 
use of an ordinary window and reflector. Some of the most remark- 
able illustrations shown were pictures giving firelight effects, which 
were obtained by blocking out a window with the exception of a 
lower portion about 12 inches square. The model was posed at a 
suitable proximity to the light, and the articles necessary for effect 
placed in position and an exposure of about two minutes at F/6 on 
a fast plate was recommended. The resulting print was soaked 
in an aniline dye of a warm colour, which gave a more pleasing 
rendering. 

Correcting Exposure in Development.—Norman Bunting has been 
demonstrating ‘‘ The Development of the Photographic Plate ” 
before the members of the Cleveland Camera Club, and he 
stated his experience was that better printing negatives were 
obtained by correcting over or under exposure during develop- 
ment than by after reduction, or by intensifying. 


Bournville Camera Club.—The fourth annual exhibition of this 
club was held on January 13 and 14. There were the usual classes 
for competition (architecture, landscape, portraiture, etc.), and the 
exhibition was divided into two sections—seniors and novices. 
The number of exhibits exceeded by far those sent in for previous 
exhibitions; and Mr. J. Cruwys Richards, who officiated as judge. 
declared the work to be of a higher standard than hitherto attained. 
Bronze plaques, presented by Mr. Davenport, of London, were 
awarded for the best pictures in each section of the exhibition, and 
were gained by J. O. Wilkes in the Senior's, and H. Stanworth in 
the Novices’ Section. Among the honorary exhibits were pictures 
from F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., J. A; Sinclair, E,R.P.S., E. T. 
Holding, J. Cruwys Richards, and W. Davenport, and these 
interesting specimens provided an especial attraction. 
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MOISTURE AS AN ENEMY 


M. Maurion contributes a timely and seasonable 
article on this subject to the Revue Mensuelle of the 
Havre Photographic Society. Не characterises mois- 
ture as an ever-present enemy, which is rather insidious 
and secret than open and candid ; but it is in the winter 
months that the worker must be more especially on 
guard against the destructive effects of dampness. 

During a frost or a prolonged period of cold weather 
there is a constant flux of heat or escape of heat from 
all objects not kept warm by artificial means, and during 
the period of cold the amount of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere tends to diminish by reason of the deposition of 
water in the solid form out of doors. Hence it is that 
during a frost there is very little tendency for indoor 
objects to become damp. When, however, the thaw 
occurs the warmer outdoor atmosphere becomes 
saturated with moisture, and this water-laden air drifts 
into the houses and comes in contact with such objects 
as have not been within the immediate influence of the 
house fires. The air in contact with such cold objects 
becomes chilled below its dew point or depositing point, 
and a film of liquid water is deposited: this kind of 
deposition being most pronounced when the cold object 
is a good conductor of heat. Under the conditions 
indicated, metal objects will sometimes stream with 
water, almost as if water were exuding. 

As far as winter weather is concerned, the most practi- 
cal remedy against such deposition of moisture as we 
have mentioned is to keep one's photographic posses- 
sions in a room the temperature of which is sufficiently 
high to prevent the deposition of moisture when water- 
laden external air enters, but every photographer is not 
fortunate enough to command sufficient cupboard space 
or storage space in the warmer parts of the house. 
When the warm and dry storage place is not available 
the alternative is to store in a waterproof covering so 
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that when moisture is deposited from the atmosphere it 
exhausts itself on the waterproof covering and the 
enclosed articles are unharmed. 

The japanned tin trunks or boxes used by lawyers for 
storing deeds and papers answer admirably as water- 
proof coverings, and they are worth the attention of 
those photographers who may be constrained by cir- 
cumstances to keep their belongings where there are 
considerable variations of temperature, and these 
japanned tin deed cases are often made in cupboard 
form, there being a number of compartments, each with 
a door. The deed box or the deed cupboard becomes an 
actual drying box if a tray of recently backed calcium 
chloride is placed inside. 

It must not be supposed that the necessity for such 
precautions as we indicate is confined to the winter 
weather, as during all seasons there may be changes in 
temperature leading to the deposition of moisture. 

It need scarcely be remarked that many classes of 
photographic goods are in no way damaged by damp, as, 
for example, porcelain and the ordinary glassware, and 
further, original packages of paper and plates are often 
so well protected that but little anxiety need be felt until 
the package has been opened. 

Photographic cabinet work of the finer kind often 
suffers very severely from damp, the glued points be- 
coming undone and the sliding parts becoming so 
swelled as to fail in working. Lenses also may suffer 
considerably, the repeated condensation of water on the 
glass so disintegrating the surface that in place of the 
magnificent and briliant polish of high-class optical 
surfaces when fresh from the makers, we may soon have 
that slightly dull surface which often marks a second- 
hand lens, dear at a small fraction of the original price. 
The owner of a really good lens should never lay it aside 
without protecting it against atmospheric influences. 
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EXPOSURE RATIO FOR COLOURED FILTERS. 


Questions are often asked as regards this matter, and in 
ordinary cases a practical test is the only satisfactory course, 
and it must be remembered that the test can only be conclusive 
in relation to a particular make of plate; further, the test should 
ordinarily be made in relation to the monochrome portions of 
the subject, and by light of an approximately standard character. 
In the 1 issue of ‘‘ The Penrose Pocket Book and Diary " we 
find the following concise instruction (p. 84), which, mutatis 
mutandis, is as applicable to the colour screen of the landscape 
worker as to the triad of screens employed by the heliochrome 
worker. Our authority says :—'' The ratio of three-colour filters 
should be determined by photographing black, white, and a 
scale of neutral greys, which should be alike on 'all three nega- 
tives. exposures should be made under the same conditions 
of light and sensitive material that are proposed when making 
the actual three-colour exposure." 

THE COLOUR SENSITISING OF GELATINO- 
CHLORIDE PLATES. 

Some twenty years ago Dr. J. M. Eder pointed out that 
gelatino-chloride plates can be more easily and more satisfac- 
torily colour-sensitised than bromide plates, and recently Dr. F. 


Wentzel has studied this subject in a very thorough manner, he 
having made strictly comparative experiments with various sen- 
sitising dyes, and both with ripened and unripened emulsions. 
As a result of these experiments, the chloride plate is likely to 
take a prominent part in the future of orthochromatic photo- 
graphy, certainly when the highest speed is not an essential, 
and, possibly, in connection with work necessitating a minimum 
of exposure. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT ON WATER OF CR YS. 
TALLISATION. 

Messrs. McKee and Berkheiser find that an aniline sulphonic 
acid loses its water of crystallisation more readily when exposed 
to light than in the dark, other conditions being equal; but 
no chemical change in the sulphanilic acid could be traced. 


VIOLET COLOURATION OF GLASS BY THE 

ACTION OF LIGHT. 

Maschhaupt, in a note published in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, attributes the violet colour of certain old mirrors to the 
long-continued action of light. It has long been known that 
glass containing traces of manganese takes a violet tint by 
prolonged exposure to light. 
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beginners. They will be dealt with 
How to Back a Plate. | 
Query.— How can I back plates safely? I find the backing 


is waterv, and gets round the edges and on the film side. — 
І i R. G. E. B. ist. Margaretsi. 


Reply. Much depends on the character of the 
backing and the number vou require to back. We may 
take it, however, that if vou had to back several dozen 
at a time, and to do such batches frequently, you would 
be able to devise special arrangements for dealing 
satisfactorilv with the work. You might, for instance, 
have a board of smooth wood, over which a piece of 
clean drv flannel or smooth soft cloth could be stretched. 
On the top of this a piece of thin strawboard with two 
openings, each the size of the plate, and side by side, 
with about an inch between, might be fastened. Hinged 
to the board could be placed a frame, with double 
opening, so that when down the edges of the plates 
placed in the shallow tray-like recesses in the straw- 
board would be just covered. The under edges of the 
hinged frame could have strips of thin but yielding 
rubber fastened all round, and these would hold the two 
plates firmly in position and prevent апу backing from 
running through and smearing the strawboard or the 
cloth on which, of course, the film side of the plates 
would rest. With such an arrangement and a suitable 
brush for applving the backing quite a number of plates 
could be backed in a verv few minutes. 

А rack should be at hand in which the plates could 
be placed as thev were taken from the backing frame, 
and when this was filled it could be set in a light-tight 
drying cupboard, where the plates would remain until 
dry enough to repack or load up into the slides or 
magazine of the camera. Backing which is made to dry 
rapidly after being applied to the plate usually requires 
some little wetting for removal before development. On 
the other hand, a backing which dries slowly (thus 
necessitating a quite dark cupboard in which the plates 
can be placed), 15 easily sponged off with a damp 
sponge. 

И vou onlv want to back a half dozen plates now 
and then, such an arrangement as the above is perhaps 
somewhat too elaborate, though still very convenient. 
A printing frame may take its place. Cut a piece of 
wood the size of the hinged back, and the same thick- 
ness, and cover it with a piece of thin felt or thick 
cloth. If this is glued on, glue the wood (not the cloth) 
and allow the glue a few seconds to slightly cool before 
laving it down on the cloth. If the glue is still very hot, 
and therefore fluid, it will be squeezed through the cloth 
and when dry the surface will be covered, in places at 
al events, with projecting bits of dried glue, which will 
be sharp enough and hard enough to scratch the film of 
the plate. 

To back the plates, it is onlv necessary to place them, 
one at a time, in the printing frame, in just the same 
position as а negative. would be placed for printing, 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing £o or more queries that reach us from beginners. 
These are selected for thein general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit o) other 


in detail by Mr. С. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 


close the home-made back, and then apply the backing. 
The edges of the plate will be protected by the rebate 
of the printing frame. 

Of course, the consistency of the backing is an impor- 
tant point. If thinned down too much with eithe: 
water or methylated spirit, it is very likely to run, even 
under the rebates of the frame. А good stiff backing 
in a collapsible tube is most convenient, and if a stencil 
brush made of hog-hair is used, a small quantity of the 
backing may be squeezed out directly on to the back 
of the plate and smeared or spread over the whole sur- 
face by means of the brush. This is quite casily done, 
especially if the brush is just slightly moistened, not 
wetted. 

Sometimes tube backing is very stiff, and should this 
be so a little may be squeezed out into a saucer and 
slightly thinned with methylated spirt. The hog-hair 
brush must then be dipped into the backing. It is 
sometimes argued that a very thin coating is all that. is 
necessary, and for ordinary open landscape subjeets this 
may be so, but if difficult subjects, such as landscapes 
showing the sky through dark trees, or, of course, 
interiors, are to be attempted, it is well to give a good 
thick coating, and we have in such cases sometimes 
rebacked the plates in order to secure a thoroughly 
effective light absorbent coating. 

When away on tour even the printing frame is 
probably not at hand. ‘The best method then 15 to take 
a pair of plates, and holding them film to film, and as 
tightly together as possible, smear the backing first on 
one and then on the other. If the plates are set up to 
dry as soon as backed, the first pair will usually be drv 
enough to load by the time the whole dozen have been 
backed, or if dark slides are in use, the half dozen, for 
plates may be loaded into a dark slide a little less com- 
pletely dry than into a sheath, which is likely to scrape 
off slightlv moist backing. It is complained sometimes 
that gripping the plates in this wav between the fingers 
and thumb of the left hand may result in cuts on the 
ball of the thumb or finger if the edge of a plate happens 
to be verv sharp. To avoid this, the folded cards which 
the maker emplovs to separate the plates in packing 
should be slipped over the edges in order to protect the 
fingers. The backing should be applied close to the 
edges of the plate, or markings will be found after 
development when halation effects commence. Never 
mind if the brush touches the fingers of the left hand. 
Backing is readily washed off the hands in a little warm 
water. 

It has been assumed that these operations can be 
conducted in a safe light, whieh shall nevertheless be 
sufficient to enable the worker to see what he is doing. 
If panchromatic plates, or even very sensitive ortho- 
chromatic brands, are in usc, it is undoubtedly far better 
to purchase them ready backed than to run risks of 
fogging by backing them yourself. 
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Flere Spot in Lens. 

Query.—Some of nty negatives show a patch of fog almost in 
the middle of the plate, sometimes bigger than at others. Can 
you tell me the cause, as I have carefully examined the bellows, as 
well as the dark slide, and can find no trace of a hole anywhere? 

J. W. Sadler (Birmingham). 

Reply.—The defect you mention is not a very common 
one, but it may occur under certain conditions with 
. almost any lens. The patch of fog is a '' flare spot,’’ 
and is in reality an image of the diaphragm. Let us 
consider for a moment the path of the light through 
the lens. A bundle of rays strikes the front surface 
of the front glass. Part of this is reflected again from 
the highly polished surface, part of it is absorbed by 
the glass, and the rest, which is the greater portion, 
passes through the glass and through the diaphragm 
and reaches the back combination of the lens. Now 
here again the same happens once more, some of the 
light being reflected, and some absorbed, the rest passing 
through to form the image on the dry plate. The light 
which is reflected from the front of the lens (that 15, 
from the outer surface of the front combination) does 
no harm, it is simply lost. But the light reflected 
from the front or inner surface of the back combination 
travels again on its own path, through the diaphragm 
aperture once more until it reaches the inner surface 
of the front combination. À part of it is then again re- 
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flected back, and produces the ''flare spot'' on the plate. 

The throwing backwards and forwards of the light 
is in reality more complicated than the above simple 
outline would suggest, for each surface is a reflecting 
surface, and light is reflected from it whether it has 
been passing through glass or through air immediately 
before reaching such surface. 

It will be seen that the flare spot is really a kind of 
image of the diaphragm which becomes focussed on the 
plate. The optician endeavours to so place the 
diaphragm that its image shall be out of focus, so to 
speak, or, in other words, that the light so reflected 
backwards towards the plate is evenly diffused over the 
whole of the plate. It is then practically negligible. 

When working towards a very bright light, how- 
ever, and especially when using a small stop, the flarc 
spot is apt to make its appearance. With the 
smaller sizes of camera, say up to half-plate, it 
is indeed rarely necessary to use stops smaller than 
F/16. ‘‘ Flare spot" sometimes shows itself in 
another form, some very bright object, such as a 
window, on one side of the plate being repeated in a 
reverse position on the opposite side. Here, of course, 
a distinct reflection from one of the lens surfaces is 
focussed on the screen, and such an appearance is 
referred to as a '' ghost.” 
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"THE A. P. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. iccrease them three to four times. 


Susject. | Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Flate. кпен нра 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... . 1/20 вес. | 1/30 вес. | 1/60 sec. | 1/80 sec.) 1/100 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow scenes 

with no heavy foreground .. а ‚| 1/10 ,, 1/15 » 1/30 ,, 1/40 T 1/50 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/4 99 1/6 T 1/12 T 1/15 » 1/20 з 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well- lighted street scenes  ... 1/3 „э 1/4 99 1/10 _ ,, 1/12 T 1/15 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. Figure subjects in streets . "E 3/4 LE 1/2 „э 1/4 99 1/5 99 1/6 T 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... 2 šj 1} ši 3/4 i5 1/2 $$ 1/3 - 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector tees ori 6 T & $$ 2 Vs 1} ‚э 1 25 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been 
1 he speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


divided into groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, و ا‎ 
з ed Seal. 
CADETT. pos Stardard 


Speci 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 

1: ForD, Monarch. 

ei i 
IuPE RIA Flashlight. 

xs Orthochrome S.S. 

Le WIERE, Sigma. 
MARION, рте 


Mawson, Celeritas. 

PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 
Warwick, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, с Rapid. 

CADETT, Royal Standard 
Extra 'Rapid. 

CADETT, Royal Standard 
Ortho. 

Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

» Ortho. 

EpwARDs, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 

» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
Marion, ‘Instantaneous. 

% Iso. 


Mawson, Feltxi. 
Ortho В. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
Barner, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
РА Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENsicN, Film. 
Gem, Isochromatic. 
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GEM, Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
i Sovereign. 


Kopar, N.C. Film. 
з Premo Film Pack. 
Kopoip, Plate. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


Mawson, Flectric. 

PAGET, Ortho. Special (Кари: 

RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film 

VIDEX, То Беор. 

WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
"ELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
" hromo-[solar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


BARNFT, Medium Ortho. 
ILFORD, Curomatic. 
Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 
ре. 
РАСЕТ, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
Ordinary Pilates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps, Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
MAWSON, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


February 2, 1909. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of 


ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 


shillings’ worth of 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 
and properly filled in. 


every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, 


materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Tue A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Compctitions wil! be final. 
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Awards- for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to. Wim. 
Baldwin, 2, Wilson Street, Foulridge, near Colne. (Title of 
print, “Old Scarborough.") ‘Technical data: Ortho. special 
rapid plate; 1-20th sec., F/6, early morning, August; pyro-soda 
developer ; bromide. | 

The Second Prize to T. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury, Berks. 
Technical data; Eastman Ultra rapid plate; 1-1ath sec., Cooke 
lens, F/6; tank developed ; pyro soda ; enlarged on Kodak Royal 
bromide paper. (Title of print, A Misty Morning.) 

An Extra Prize to John Maddison, R.D.S., 149, Grange Road 
East, Middlesbrough. (Title of print, **Onions.") Technical 
data: Marion ortho. plate; зо mins., Wray lens, F 32, 11 a.m., 
October; Rodinal; Leto С.С. Seltona. 

The Mounting Prize to S. B. Dawson, 33, Arcade, Guernsey. 
(Title of print, " The Avenue: A Study in Line and Masses. | 
Technical data: Imperial ortho. s.s. backed plate; exposure 
j sec., Aldis lens, F;7, 6 a.m., May; pyro soda; print on Kodak 
Royal bromide; developed Amidol; toned sulphide and mercury, 
and stained. 

The Beginners! Prize to K. Nozaki, 21, Llarkfield Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. (Title of print, * Homeward. `) Technical 
data: Kodak film ; 1-soth sec., rapid rectilinear lens, 1,8, 3 p.m., 
August; M.Q. developer ; enlarged from quarter-plate on Morgan 
and Kidd's cream crayon. 

| Hon. Mention 

Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; Miss May Barker, Cam- 
bridge; W. McWilliam, Southall; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; 
S. H. Hansford, Teddington; H. Johnston, Wood Green; B. В. 
Mewburn, Sunderland; T. Plews, Nelson; Dr. J. L. Heinke, 
Manchester; W. McKenzie, Motherwell; А. P. Hosking, 
Hoylake; R. Black, Belfast. 

Class I. 

Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; D. Lumgair, Selkirk; J. M. Knapp, 
Wolverton; David Orr, Woodford Green; F. E. Watson, Fortis 
Green ; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; E. T. Robson, 
West Cramlington ; H. W. Beetham, Nelson ; Mrs. Jessie l'orter, 
Guildford ; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park ; W. J. Williams, 
Liverpool (2); S. B. Dawson, Guernsey ; А. E. Bennev, Victoria 
Park; John Chapman, Manchester; T. M. Parker, Crouch Hill, 
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“FAULTS IN NEGATIVES.” 


NDER the title of “ Faults in Negatives,” the Imperial Dry 
U Plate Company, Ltd., of Cricklewood, have issued an excep- 
tionally well written and illustrated booklet, treating of the 
numerous little pitfalls encountered in the proccess of negative 
making. We are only too well aware of the innumerable troubles 
that appear to beset the beginner in his progress towards the 
production of perfect negatives, and it is just such a little guide 
as this that will do much to clear the difficulties away. Apart 
from this, however, much information for every user of photo- 
graphic dry plates is included in the thirty-two pages of the 
booklet, and in every case the illustrations are to the point, and 
clearly demonstrate each fault dealt with. Spots, dust, air 
bubbles, pinholes, uneven flowing of developer, finger markings, 
frilling, printed matter on negatives, fog, stains, mottled nega- 
tives, insufficient fixing, drying marks, “© string " marks, leaky 
dark slide, reticulation of the film, leathery film, and a host of 
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An Opportunity for Lantern-Slide Makers.—Every lantern-slide 
maker who wishes to obtain a free sample half a dozen of the 
latest contact lantern plates, should turn to Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright's advertisement in this issue, tear it out, and send 
it with three penny stamps to the Croydon address given. А 
review of these new fine-grain plates will appear next week. 


N.; Chas. Webb, Morpeth; Newton Gibson, Hebden Bridge: 
W. L. Knight, Worthing; F. A. Tinker, Shefheld; J. J. 
Rutherford, West Hartlepool; A. H. Redman, Clapham; W. W. 
Morris, Neath; J. W. Young, Leicester (2); А. E. Farrant-. 
Manor Park ; Wm. Hill, Leek ; A. Haynes, Alderley Edge: €. F. 
Lonsdale, West Hartlepool (2); W. F. Rogers, Reigate; Wm. 
Simpson, Govan (2); J. К. Grimshaw, Nelson; Miss A. M. 
Walters, Tewkesbury; A. Tavlor, Llandudno; W. McWilliam. 
Southall; Mrs. S. S. Laurence, Wembley; F. W. Memory. 
Staines; Hy. Walker, Stamford. 


Class II. 

W. J. Williams, Liverpool; E. Morales, Carshalton; J. Wild. 
Rochdale; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; A. D. Eves, Brondes- 
bury ; Hy. Postle, Gedling; Н. Baggarley, West Ealing; R. M. 
lanstone, Romsey; H. B. Whistler, Regent Street, W.; НУ. 
Warner, W. Kensington; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; Н. E. White- 
head, Rhodesia; J. Goldstone, Nottingham ; S. Crabtree, Leeds : 
Miss F. Stead, Newbury ; Tom. Lord, Castleton ; J. W. Sutcliffe. 
Brixham. 

Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class IIl. 

Beginners. 

V. Jobling, Mitcham Junction; В. W. Dadds, Chiswick (3; ; 
Ben. Booth, Burnlev; E. Whitelev, Manchester; A. Howard, 
Liscard; Н. D. Eves, Brondesbury ; J. Anstey, Edgbaston (21; 
R. Cuppeis, Broxburn ; P. Clark, Harrow; H. Rigby, St. Helens; 
C. Swan, Manchester; R. Mitchell, Hamilton; J. A. Collins, 
ledgbaston; E. Smith, Chester; B. Matthewman, Worthing: 
Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; H. S. Whitehead, Rhodesia ; 
Geo. Marshall, Armley; A. C. B. Gray, Bradfield; E. H. Dasent, 
Bedford ; W. E. Mulvey, Chester ; H. C. Salter, Great Yarmouth ; 
N. E. Melbeurn, Hampstead, N.W.; С. E. H. Pinkerton, 
Blackheath; C. R. Lynam, Newcastle, Staffs; E. Н. Morgan, 
Port Dinorwic; €. U. Knox, Alton; Н. Grimsley, Thame: 
W. W. Hunt, Wandsworth Common; Chas. Coe, Ipswich; B. 
Ball, Nelson; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; Harold Smith. 
Edinburgh ; N. Н. Rymer, Hull. 


A Free Booklet that every Amateur should Get. 


other ills that may come the way of the negative in the hand: 
of almost any amateur, are dealt with fully and clearly. 

One point that favourably strikes us when perusing this exce!- 
lent little guide is the absence of reference to Imperial plates 
in the reading matter. The Company is to be congratulated on 
their reticence; they were probably aware when preparing the 
text that the high quality of Imperial plates is well known and 
appreciated in every part of the world. 

At the end of the booklet appear a series of '' Don'ts," which 
are to the point, and contain many helpful notes for amateurs: 
and a series of ‘‘ Hints and Mems ” are also given. 

Every reader of THe А. P. AND P. N. should endeavour te 
obtain a copy of “ Faults in Negatives.” It will provide an 
invaluable addition to the amateur's bookshelf. A copy wil! 
be sent free to readers on application to the Imperial Dry Plate 
Co., Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


The Ensign Film Competition.—Lt.-Col. H. E. Drake-Brock- 
man, c/o Thos. Cook and Sons, 13, Esplanade Read, Bombay. 
is the winner of the “ Ensign" Roll-Film Competition for 
January. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera everv 
month for the best negative on '' Ensign " film. The entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free. 
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“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


How to Focus a Landscape. 


(1) I shall be much obliged if you will tell 
me how to focus a landscape. (2) What 
length of focus would be suitable for a 
whole-plate camera? (3) Is a four-times 
screen suitable for landscape photography ? 
G. S. C. (High Wycombe). 


2 Presuming that you wish to get all parts of 
your view as nearly in sharp focus as you сап, 
you may begin with the largest aperture and 

first focus sharply on some object which is about twice as far 
away as is the nearest part of your view. Now on the ground 
glass compare the nearest and most distant parts. Probably they 
are neither quite as sharp as you wish. First get them about 
equally defined. Then insert the next smaller stop, and, if 
need be, slightly rearrange the focussing screw. If this does 
not give you the required degree of sharpness, try the next 
smaller stop, and so on, until you get the nearest and most 
distant parts as sharp as you wish. The intermediate parts will 
then be sharp. Of course, a quite sharp-all-over landscape is 
seldom satisfactory as a picture. It is generally preferable to 
get the more interesting or important parts fairly sharp and 
allow the other parts of secondary interest to be slightly less 
sharp. (2) For landscape work it is generally a good and 
practical rule to have the focal length of the lens not less, but 
a trifle more, than the diagonal of the plate. The diagonal of 
a whole-plate (84 by 64) is about 103 inches. So that a focal 
length of 11 to 12 inches is very generally useful. (3) A four- 
tumes screen (if of the right tint) is a very useful one for land- 
scape work. 


CombinedToning and Fixing. Stand Development. 
1. Can you give me a good combined toning and fixing for- 
mula? The one I am using acts too quickly. 2. Please 
give formula for good stand developer, as I find the powders 
rather difficult to dissolve. E. Н. S. (Oxford). 


1. Some of the following formule may meet your needs :— 
(A) Water, то oz.; hypo, 4 oz.; lead acetate, 5 gr.; gold 
chloride, 2 gr.; powdered chalk, j oz. Shake well, then allow 
sediment to collect, and decant off clear part only for use. (B) 
Water, 16 oz. ; hypo. 4 oz. ; ammonium sulphocyanide, з drams ; 
gold chloride, 6 gr. (С) Water, 8 oz.; hypo, 2 oz.; gold 
chloride, 1 gr.; borax, 20 gr. 2. We cannot say exactly the time 
required by any of the following stand developers, as it is a 
matter depending on temperature, make of plate, character of 
subject, and of kind of negative required. But the time to suit 
your own needs you can easily find out for yourself by examin- 
ing the progress of development every few minutes. (A) Water, 
40 02.; soda sulphite, 1 0z.; soda carbonate, 4 oz.; glycin, 
3o gr. (B) Water, 40 oz.; soda sulphite, 1 oz. ; soda carbonate, 
} oz. ; metol, 10 gr.; quinol, 20 gr. (C) Water, 20 oz.; potas- 
sium bromide, 2 gr. ; rodinal, 1 dram. 


P.O.P. 


Can you tell me how to finish P.O.P. prints when taken 
from the printing frame, etc. ? J. McG. (Bramley). 


You are evidently not fully aware that there are two different 

kinds or classes of P.O.P.s. In one class the print requires (1) 
washing in water, (2) toning in a toning bath, (3) rinsing in 
Water, (4) fixing in a fixing bath, and (s) well washing in 
Tunning water or several changes. In the second, :;.e., more 
recently introduced class, the paper, after printing, is plunged 
straight into a solution of hypo, where toning and fixing go on 
smultaneously, and after this the print requires only thorough 
washing. Your best plan will be to buy a packet of ordinary 
P.O.P., and also a packet of se/f.toning P.O.P. Study the 
Paper of instructions enclosed in each packet, and then try 
Which kind best suits your needs. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acccmpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHCTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
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All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Temperature Coefficient. 
1 see this is sometimes mentioned, 


but 


do not know what it means. Can you 
please explain it in a simple, non- 
mathematical way? J. Т. B. (Devizes. 
suppose you give a plate a normal (or 
“ correct ") exposure, then cut it in half. 
Now prepare a rodinal developer of usual proportion, say thirty 


drops per ounce of water. Divide this into two equal parts, 
and with these equal quantities of the same developer you now 
develop the two halves of the cut plate (using two different 
dishes). If the two dishes and developers are at the same 
temperature, we shall get the same results in the same time. 
But if one is warmer than the other, the warmer one, acting 
more quickly, will require less time. So far this is vague. 
What we next do is cut another plate in half. Then expose the 
two halves for the same time on the same subject as quickly as 
possible one after the other, or, better still, use a stereoscopic 
camera and expose the two at the same time. The two dishes 
and developing solutions are now brought to two different tem- 
peratures, just 10 deg. Centigrade or 18 deg. Fahrenheit apart 
(for instance, 50 deg. F. and 68 deg. F.). The two negatives 
are now developed for different times until the resulting nega- 
tives are practically identical. We shall now find that the 
cooler solution requires about one and a half times as long as 
the warmer one. "This proportion of one and a half times is the 
temperature co-efficient for rodinal. In the case of hydro. 
quinone it would be nearly three times, while with metol it 
would be about one and а quarter times. 


Lens Query. 
Can a planastigmat (Staley) be used with a telephoto lens? 
B. D. (London, S.W.) 
Theoretically, any form of positive lens can be used with 
a negative lens of suitable focal length for a telephoto combina- 
tion. Your best plan will be to call upon Messrs. Staley (Thavies 
Inn, Holborn Circus), who will be able to advise you as to the 
best combination of positive and negative, and very probably 
will be able to show you examples of work done by the various 
pairs. There is nothing like seeing two or three lenses and 
comparing their performances before deciding on a purchase 
of this kind. A good deal, of course, depends upon the class 
of subject you propose to deal with in connection with the tele- 
photo combination. 


Negative from Meunted Lantern Slide. 
In order to get a negative the right way round from a 
mounted lantern slide, how should the lantern slide be put 
in the enlarging lantern so that the new negative will 
give a contact print true to nature as regards right and 
left? E. V. B. (Assuan). 
When making a contact print from a negative it is a case of 
film to film. Therefore, when making a negative from a print, it 
must also be a case of film to film. The same holds good when 
projecting a negative or positive through a lens on to the enlarg- 
ing easel, s.e., film towards film. But you must remember that 
when you hold up a lantern slide and look through, the picture 
looks the right way round when the film of the lantern slide is 
towards you. 


and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 

Canada  .. E Р 6s. 6d. - di 135. 


Other Countries .. ,, i 7s. 6d. M Ж 155. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG; Acre, LONDON, W.C: 
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ior direct colour photo- 
graphy is the ‘‘ Aurora," which is made in the form of 
a separate screen of coloured particles, which can be 
placed in contact with, and, of course, in front of, а 
panchromatic plate, during exposure, and then bound 
up with the transparent positive in register afterwards. 
This plate is of special interest at a time when the 
Omnicolore plate of Jougla is being once again brought 
before the public. The Omnicolore (which is a long 
way behind the Autochrome in colour rendering—- 
especially in the green) was fully dealt with, described 
in detail, and advertised in The Photographic News 
for May, 1907, also in the colour supplement of the 
B. J. for the same date. The Aurora screen gives one 
at first sight the impression of an Autochrome screen, 
except that the coloured granules are considerably 
coarser. On closer inspection, however, it becomes 
obvious that the colours are exceptionally brilliant, and 
this is easily accounted for when one learns that the 
colours are deposited on a film of pure gelatine, the 
latter being given a subsequent coat of varnish. The 
makers of the Aurora plate, whose factory, by the way, 
is at Thornton Heath, are to be congratulated on so 
unostentatiously introducing what promises to be a 
very serviceable product ; they are prepared to make the 
screens up to fifteen by twelve inches—-a fairly large 
size to manipulate—moreover, the plate is on the 
British market and obtainable. 

т & & 

The Executive Committee of the Affiliation of Photo- 
graphic Societies announce that by consent of the 
R. P. S. the selected prints from the recent Affiliation 
Print Competition will form the next house exhibition 
at 66, Russell Square, W.C. This exhibition will 
open on March 1o, and will remain open for about four 
weeks. Admission will be free on presentation of 
visiting card, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays 
IO to 2. A special feature of this display of prints 
will be the manner in which they have been criticised 
and hung. <A well-known artist has been commissioned 
to deal with the prints, and he has, in addition to pro- 
viding a written critique, prepared a series of sketches 
in line and tone showing where the composition, etc., 
could be improved in some of the photographs, and 
also drawing attention to other points of interest. 
These sketches and the criticisms will be hung next to 
the original prints, and should provide excellent object 
lessons for every visitor. The exhibition will be opened 
by the chairman of the Executive Committee on the 
evening of Wednesday, March 10, and members ef 
affliated societies should make every effort to attend. 

The Birmingham Photographic Society's exhibition 
usually ranks among the most important in the countrv, 
and we are pleased to note that this year again no 
effort is being spared to make it a still greater success 
than in previous years. The galleries of the Royal 
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Societv of Artists in. New Street, Birmingham, have 
again been requisitioned, and no, exhibition committee 
could desire a finer suite of rooms for the purpose. Ах 
in previous years, there will be no entry fees for pictures 
entered in the Birmingham exhibition. The open sec- 
tion will be for pictorial work, lantern slide and colour 
photographv. There is also a scientific section, mem- 
hers’ section, and a Warwickshire photographic survey 
section. Handsome bronze medals and certificates will 
be placed at the disposal of the judges—F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., and W. J. Wainwright, A. R. W.S., in the 
pictorial section, and G. A. Shakespear, M.Sc., B.A., 
and G. S. West, M.A., F.L.S., in the scientific section. 
Entries close on February 12, and application for 
entry forms should be made without delay to the hon. 
sec., Lewis Lloyd, Church Road, Moseley. 

$ e е 


Among the innumerable prints sent to us by readers 
for criticism and comment, we sometimes receive speci- 
mens which indicate an amazing non-observance of the 
most simple rules prescribed for the production of 
photographs. Тһе great popularity of the oil and 
bromoil processes has also led to the production of extra- 
ordinary results. When one realises the extreme sim- 
plicity and certainty of the latter process for the produc- 


tion of perfectly controlled prints—provided the original 


instructions are followed exactly—it is to be regretted 
that there is always a class of worker who insists on 
cither ignoring or misreading directions, and prefers to 
tinker with them “‘ on his own." He is usually the in- 
dividual to blame the process or the manufacturer when 
he fails to get good results. А case in point has oc- 
curred this week. We received a nicely mounted print, 
with a query—‘‘ What was the matter with it? The 
picture had faded; the paper must have been bad, and 
the makers would hear about it," etc. An examination 
of the “© picture ’’ revealed the fact that a '' straight," 
untoned, unfixed, matt P.O.P. print had been carefullv 
mounted, and on exposure to light had, of course, turned 
a red-brown colour all over! 
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`* Agenda Lumiére, 1909," published by Gauthier- 
Villars of Paris, price 1 franc (10d.), is the first of what 
we suppose will develop into an annual pocket book, as 
it contains both a diarv and several tabular spaces for 
recording notes of exposures. А number of gummed 
labels are given in the pocket of the book, corre- 
sponding to the numbers in the tabular diary of expo- 
sures, so that one can be torn off and attached to the 
dark slide, sheath, or negative when making the entrv. 
It contains, besides a large number of useful tables, 
over three hundred pages of printed matter relative 
to general photography, all of which is ably written 
and is thoroughly up-to-date. ^ Needless to Say, the 
particular applications and uses of the Lumiére pro- 
ducts are chiefly concerned, but there is much in the 
book that will be found of use to the amateur photo- 
graphers who use British materials. 
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This characteristic portrait study was awarded а plague at tre Northern Exhibition, Manchester. 
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Bv Miss А. E. Jaco. 


(Se: article, “ Pictorial Analysis,” p. 104 ) 
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AFTER DINNER. 


(From a Carbon Print.) 


By RupvutpH_DUHRKOOP. 
From Rudulph Dithrkoop's One-Man Show at the К.Р. S. 
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AFTER A RAIN SQUALL. 


See article on page 135. 
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VERY amateur photographer may at one time 
or another be presumed to use bromide paper 
for a considerable proportion of his work. But 
only a few workers, however, realise what a 
vast amount of control can be obtained in making the 
prints by this process. It is one of ће most plastic 
processes for the production of ‘‘ straight ” prints that 
we have, and by keeping to one selected brand, so that 
its variations are perfectly understood, the truth of this 
statement may easily be verified. 

Advice has often been given in these pages as to the 
best methods of producing a good print from an in- 
different negative, it being understood in such cases 
that a perfectly ‘“‘ normal" result is required. , But 
artistic demands are sometimes peculiar, and necessitate 
the production of a print which to the mere technical 
mind might at first sight appear hopelessly bad. 

The nature of the illumination used in exposure, and 
the length of exposure, the distance between light and 
printing frame, the character of the developer—all are 
cardinal factors in determining the character of the 
print. The worker who aims at a certain class of result 
will not hesitate to use pyro-soda for his bromide prints; 
a suitably prepared pyro-soda solution, and a rough 
bromide paper on which is printed some broad subject, 
will give results that can easily be mistaken for rough 
sepia platinotypes. | | 

Exceedingly soft pictures may be obtained with 
rodinal or an alkaline solution of metol or edinol, whilst 
the addition of hydroquinone to either will produce a 
wonderful difference, both tone and contrast varying 
with the proportion of hydroquinone used. | 

The concentration of the developer, too, is another 
potent factor, and experiments with a standard con- 
centrated developer at various dilutions will immediately 
reveal how much control is possible. 

What we wish more particularly to indicate is that 
experiments are needed to enable the amateur to secure 
results of any variety he desires. It is perhaps old 
advice, but it is always worth repeating—when you have 
a spare winter evening, devote it to testing the limits 
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and the possibilities of some particular process, but do 
not omit to have note-book and pencil handy. 

The vagaries of a developer or a paper cannot always 
be kept in mind, and when some particularly. pleasing 
effect is obtained— frequently ‘‘ by accident ’’—it is only 
by noting down every detail of the conditions that we 
can repeat the procedure at some future time. 

Bromoil workers in particular should endeavour to 
master the certain production of bromide prints of a 
definite quality if they desire to obtain the best results 
with the least trouble. This quality can only be de- 
scribed as that given by a perfectly exposed bromide, 
printed or enlarged from a negative of good gradation, 
and developed as far as it will go. 


Night Photography 


It was only natural that on the afternoon appointed 
for the first meeting of the Night Photographers the 
sun in high dudgeon should refuse to impart a ray of 
illumination and that the gloom of what the child calls 
the '' nightiest night ’’ should overspread the city. Pos- 
sibly the weather prevented some attending the meeting 
at Pimlico convened the other day by Mr. A. H. Blake, 
although the presence of fog surely ought not to daunt 
those intrepid spirits who essay to snatch pictures from 
under the very nose of the ‘‘ sable goddess on her ebon 
throne. ” 

However, Mr. Blake had reason to congratulate him- 
self upon the enthusiasm with which his idea has been 
taken up. He read to those who attended the meeting a 
number of letters from workers in various parts of the 
country promising support to the new venture, and sug- 
gesting in some cases a society like that of the Colour 
Photographers’, and in others a portfolio club. The 
general opinion was that at present a society would be 
too ambitious, and that the case would be met with a 
circulating portfolio and a note-book, in which members 
could criticise prints and air their opinions. Mr. Blake 
and Mr. Witte, of Hackney, were empowered to make 
the necessary arrangements and form a small committee. 

The prospective members of the club manifested a 
praiseworthy determination to eschew all spurious night 
photography. They are going to promote actual night 
work, not mere twilight work, still less that skilful com- 


A Portfolio Club. 
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bination dodge by which a very rapid daylight exposure, 
with the lights of night afterwards superadded, is made 
to give the effect of a night phtograph. In such a case 
the result may be pleasing, but the tones cannot be 
right. If a member resorts to faking in order to over- 
come the outstanding difficulty of halation, which it is 
almost impossible to avoid in photographing lamps, he 
is expected to say so plainly, but an effort is to be made 
to get rid of this trouble by legitimate means—for in- 
stance, by endeavouring to secure lenses with sufficiently 
large aperture which will yet give sufficient definition, 
and plates which are fast but not too lavish in giving 
contrast. 

One correspondent, who said that he had made 
between eight and nine hundred night exposures, said 
that he found the Grün lens, working at F/2.5, to be 
satisfactory; another, that green glass, coated with very 
rapid emulsion, gives no halation, although it entails 
what, under the circumstances, is an indifferent matter, 
longer exposure in the printing; a third, that with the 
Wratten panchromatic plate, and a lens working at 
F/4.5, he had been able to obtain a good picture of 
people looking in a shop window illuminated by arc 
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CAS -— The Sensation 
LÁ of the Moment. 


As I write, it is a near thing whether the sensation of the 
moment is the ‘ Aurora" plate or the big deficit on 
the year's working of the Royal Photographic Society. Not 
being the lucky one to first announce the brightest, best, and 
newest of the colour plates, I shall plump for the good old R. P. S. 
My first thought is that if that ‘‘ nobody’s child," the Affilia- 
tion, paid its way, instead of sponging on the parent society, 
the deficit would be reduced to an unimportant figure. The point 
is that while nobody wants the Affiliation the Royal wants the 
money. Apart from this aspect of the case, a deficit is a kind 
of prima facie indication that a closer grip requires to be exer- 
cised, not by the secretary, for everyone knows that he works hard 
enough, but by the elected representatives of the members. My 
own notion is that to ensure greater efficiency, without adding to 
the salary list, and to partly relieve the secretary of his undue 
burden of work, the office of honorary secretary should be 
revived, or, at all events, some office created which should be 
occupied by a member of the council who would be in a position 
to carry out duties which in many cases a president might not 
be able to, and which the secretary had better not be asked to. 


Born in Darkness. 


Nothing could well have been more auspicious than the weather 
which greeted the photographers who met together on the evening 
of January 27 at Pimlico, in order to found an association of 
amateurs whose main objects are to boycott the sun, and to glorify 
the aspects of the night,for unusual darkness fell not only on the 
face of the earth, but of the very street lamps, and seemed to 
invade even the meeting room. Anyhow it was so dark that I 
failed to see the big crowd of enthusiasts which might have been 
present. Friend Blake no doubt consoled himself for the lack of 
hundreds by assuming that the missing men were either help- 
lessly skidding about in motor ’buses, were lost in the black fog, 
or were detained by the, to them, enchanting opportunities of 
obtaining nihilistic negatives. What should have been the first— 
and not least important—business was not settled, namely, to fix 
upon a title for this new-born association of camera workers. Why 
not adopt the name of ‘‘ The Night Lights "? I had also thought 
of ** The Glow Worms," which is unpretentious, but is at the same 
time, perhaps, a little too lowly and шеек. 
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lamps above, with an exposure of half a second. Doubly 
backed plates and diluted developer, according to Mr. 
Blake, are not adequate to prevent halation. 

A speaker at the meeting pointed out that a further 
advantage of a union of Night Photographers would be 
the practicability of going out in twos on their nocturnal 
excursions. The second man would be useful in many 
ways. He would be a protection against night hooli- 
gans having designs upon an expensive camera outfit. 
He would be valuable as a witness in the event of any 
dispute arising out of an extraordinary appearance 
upon the negative; and he would also pose for the other 
if a figure were needed to complete the picture, although 
on this point one member sagely observed that he would 
prefer a non-photographic friend as a model. The pre- 
sence of figures in a long-exposure night photograph is 
sometimes curious. It was stated that one well-known 
worker not long ago secured an excellent picture of 
Piccadilly Circus by night with an exposure of ten 
minutes. In the result two figures made their appear- 
ance, and these, said the photographer, were only on 
the scene for a couple of seconds, as the exposure was 


Distinguished Button Pressers. 


Whenever historians begin commenting on the decline and fall 
of any empire, be it Peruvian or Roman, they invariably tell 
us that the corruption which produced the decay proceeded from 
above. Something analogous seems to be happening in the 
realms of exhibition photography. For instance, the К. P. S., 
which a few years ago would have been, justifiably, shocked by 
‘ made-up ° prints which had as much healthy bloom about 
them as the greased and pamted faces of some actresses, now ac- 
cepts anything that is sent in, such as coloured photogravures or 
hand-coloured oleos, providing that they are good-looking enough. 
But what some may consider is a much greater sin is that at both 
Royal and Salon prints made by any one but the exhibitor have 
over and over again been hung. Hence an advertisement in a 
technical journal stands justified in unblushingly offering to 
make enlargements from customers’ negatives, '' touched ир and 
framed, read y for exhibition," at the modest figure of 3s. 6d. The 
cynical rule of conduct amongst modern amateurs seems to be that 
anything is fair in photography so long as it cannot be found 
out. In point of fact the art of photography is to conceal the 
art of the handwork which has been applied to the zsthetically 
defective print. 


A Prediction from Germany. 


We hear a lot about trade depression in these days, when Free 
Fooders and Tariff Reformers are airing their views, and prognos- 
ticating the downfall of everything British if their own particular 
propaganda is not adopted. It has, however, been left to the 
promoters of the International Photographic Exhibition that is 
being held at Dresden this summer to predict the future of 
Britain's photographic trade. Ап official statement has been 
made to the effect that “© a special workhouse has been projected ” 
for the British photographic manufacturers, and, although there 
is some small consolation in the fact that it is “in the best 
situation to the sight of the Haupt-Allee," yet, in view of the 
healthy state of advertising pages of THE А. P. AND P. N., we 
cannot somehow feel that the British manufacturers of plates, 
papers, and cameras realise that the end of their activities is so 
close at hand. То add insult to injury the exhibit ‘‘ will no 
doubt exercise quite special attraction on professional photo- 
graphers," and it seems particularly rough on the poor manu- 
facturers that the establishment will be maintained in an °‘ effec- 
tive and not too expensive way." Does this mean bread and 
water only, or is the dietary to be varied by that stock workhouse 
delicacy—skilly? 
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EAR OLD CHAP, 

| am just 

keen on the best 

work of the Ameri- 

can School as you are, but 

| think your admiration of 

the American work passes all 

reasonable bounds. If I could 

make a selection from the Photo- 

secession photographs which 1 

have seen during the past eight 

years, I could fill a small gallery with work that would 

delight all who appreciate the beautiful. But I am 

afraid the majority of the transatlantic output is merely 
eccentric. 

You see, the American style is nothing more or less 
than a protest against conventionality. The old con- 
vention of photography was to secure the longest range 
of gradations possible, and to depict everything with 
perfect clearness. It was more the fault of the period in 
which photography was invented, than an inherent 
vice in photographers: the mid-Victorian painters 
worked with similar aims. | 

Now, this mere copying of subjects became very tire- 
some; it is far pleasanter to look at the original subjects, 
with the changing lights and shifting shadows, than to 
inspect correct and crystallized reproductions of these 
same subjects. The province of art is not to give an 
accurate copy of a subject under one aspect, but to give 
a picture of the subject which stimulates and excites the 
imagination. 

It is not easy to explain exactly what I mean, but if 
you will allow me tq work in my own medium, I will try 
to give you a word picture : '' Her eyes were blue, with 
well-pencilled lashes and soft shadows beneath them, 
her mouth classical in its perfection, her chin firm and 
well modelled, and her nose finely formed, although 
slightly retroussé.’’ This is not altogether bad writing, 
but it is '' photographic,” since it leaves nothing to the 
imagination. Let me try to sketch my heroine so that 
my reader may fill in the details. °“ It is true that her 
dainty nose had a touch of challenging impudence; it is 
true that ther mouth might have caused distracting 
memories, even in the soul of an anchorite; but when 
one looked at her eyes one forgot all else, for there was 
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a soft langour about them that promised an infinity 
of love, if one could only awake her affection; there 
was a light behind them when she was interested, a 
sparkle when she was indignant—and yet they were, so 
far, unawakened.’’ If I were working on the passage, 
so as to describe the heroine of my next novel, I should 
take a lot of pains in simplifying the description, but this 
is only a letter, written to-day, forgotten to-morrow. 

The Americans seem to have felt about their photo- 
eraphs much the same as I feel about my writing; if 
you give too full a rendering of details and gradations 
'' vou hide the wood with the multitude of its trees ’’; 
therefore they have tried to leave out some of these tones 
and details, but most of them are apt to go to extremes. 

On the one hand the Clarence White School is apt to 
simplify tone, until it becomes vague and muddy; on the 
other hand the Coburn School is apt to simplify detail 
until it rivals the under-exposed over-developed effort of 
the snapshotter. It is possible to be refined without 
being incoherent; it is possible to be strong without 
being brutal. 

Honestly, I have never heard that dirtied mezzotints, 
pulled from worn-out plates, have any artistic value; nor 
do I admire enlargements which suggest the ordinary 
press snapshot, with a shutter working at one-thou- 
sandth of a second. 

When I remember the magnificent American work of 
the past, I feel sad. I know that you have a collection 
of American prints, and that you are familiar with many 
of the artists. Take out vour portfolios and hunt up 
such works as Steichen's '' Little Round Mirror,’’ and 
his ‘° Self Portrait "—I mean the one with the palette— 
Mrs. Kasebier's '' Crystal Gazers," Coburn's ‘‘ Lon- 
don Bridge," and portraits of the ‘‘ Mark Twain " 
period; and beg these people to hark back so that thev 
may begin afresh from the period of their most notable 
work. 

Tell them that eccentricity is not the same as original- 
itv. Their present work may appeal to a tiny circle of 
artistic photographers; but they must hark back if thev 
would reach the great educated circle of connoisseurs 
in monochrome. 

| Don't think me severe. If one hits hard and straight, 
in plain language, one gives the other man a chance of 
hitting back. —Yours sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON. 
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Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer ana Photographic News. '' 


F one is not very careful when mounting stereo- 
scopic pairs of prints they are apt to look very 
uneven in size and present an untidy appearance. 
It is not an easy matter for an inexperienced 

worker to trim a pair exactly true, or to mount them 
so as to look clean and respectable. The following hint 
may, therefore, be of service to beginners. 

I used to throw away all the black paper around the 
spools of film I used, until I discovered how useful it is 


for putting the finishing touch to stereoscopic prints. 1 
first of all cut a piece the exact size of the finished pic- 
ture (7 by 34 in.); in this strip I cut two apertures 23 in. 
square and paste it over the two mounted pictures so as 
to serve as a mask. Not only does it improve the 
general appearance of the picture, but it enables one to 
use common cardboard as a mount, and one need not be 
quite so particular about trimming and mounting the 
actual prints, as all uneven edges àre covered bv the 
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A STEREOSCOPIC CURIOSITY. (See below.) 


mask, and the result is a clean, satisfactory result. If 
the worker does not use roll films, he can buy black 
paper, which will, of course, serve equally well, or he 
may know of a photographic friend who—like most roll- 
film users—throws away the black paper covering. 

The accompanying stereoscopic print is something of 
a curiosity, as it makes an interesting picture, whether 
mounted rightly or wrongly. .As it is now, it is mounted 
correctly, and is a picture taken with the camera looking 
down an old well. If, however, the pictures are re- 
versed, i.e., the right-hand one placed to the left and 
vice versá, we get the curious effect of the well being 
turned inside out. This effect is seen on all stereoscopic 
pictures mounted wrongly, but it rarely makes a picture 
as it does in the case before us; it depends, of course, 
upon the subject. 

Another item of interest to stereo workers is that of 
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reversing the pictures. It is a well-known fact that a 
stereo negative, taken direct in the camera, shows the 
pictures in a reversed position, as fig. 1, and they must, 
in the finished slide, be as fig. 2 in order to obtain proper 
stereoscopic relief when viewed in the stereoscope. The 
worker may either cut the negative and reverse the posi- 
tions of the two halves, and so obtain a direct print, or 
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he may print from the uncut negative and cut the print 


in halt. The latter is the better method if only a few 
prints are wanted, but if a large number is required the 
easiest plan in the writer’s opinion is to cut the negative 
and so obtain correct prints direct. 

There is a method of securing prints without cutting 
either negative or prints which does not appear to be 
generally known. The sensitive paper to be printed 
upon is cut up in strips the width of the picture required 
and twice the length of the entire slide. The strips I 
use measure 13 by 34 in., and allow two prints of the 
combined slide to be made upon each, as fig. 3 (the 
letters L and R will be explained later). The long strip 
is then laid, sensitive side downwards, on a table, and 
the two ends folded over to meet in the centre, as fig. 4; 
the two folded ends are then printed upon from the uncut 
negative (fig. 1), which gives the result shown in fig. 4. 
The paper is afterwards turned over, and also printed 
upon (fig. 5). The strip, when unfolded, will appear as 
fig. 3, which, when cut in the centre, between R and L, 
will give us two pairs of correct stereo prints. In the 
diagrams the letter R is used to show the right-hand 
picture and L for the left side. 

Another fact which does not appear to be realised by 
many stereo workers, particularly amateurs, is that the 
pair of pictures need not be exactly alike in depth of 
printing and tone. It is of course the combined pic- 
tures one finally sees in the stereoscope, and not each 
one singly, and many good effects may be obtained by 
varying the printing and tone. If one, for example, has 
a stereo negative with a dense distance and a foreground 
in deep shadow, a good result may sometimes be secured 
by printing one of the pair fairly deep, so as to get 
detail in the high lights, and the print from the other 
half may be printed lighter so as not to lose the detail in 
the shadow foreground. The two, when combined, will 
give a good result, whereas the pair printed alike, in the 
usual way, would probably not be so satisfactory. Varia- 
tion in tones and makes of paper will also give pleasing 
results. 
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HE two interesting little pictures selected for our study teaches us that almost any subject can be made use of in a pic- 
this week form an instructive pair, because they present ture, and that it is not so much a question of what the picture 
so many points of difference. material is, as the arrangement of lines, of masses, of light 

In (A) “A Misty Morning," by J. Northcott, we have a and shade. 
subject where water, shipping, and sky are almost 
the only features of interest, as the buildings in 
the background distance—though quite important 
in their way—are only observed as factors upon 
somewhat analytical examination. 

їп (в) ° Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss," 
by К. J. Delf, our picture consists of the country 
Toad, trees, and cottage, while the bit of sky— 
small but useful—is again only observed upon 
close examination, so that the sky part is the only 
feature common to the two pictures. 

I mention this aspect of the matter because with 
beginners there is sometimes a tendency to attach 
quite disproportionate importance to the class of 
subject. Thus we find some workers only interested 
їп landscapes which include water in the form of 
a brook, a lake, or waterfall, etc., while others 
sedulously avoid water in any form in their land- 
scape selections. But the great world of painting 
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CTORIAL AWN ALYSIS. э Some Notes and Comments on Readers’ 


Prints submitted in the Weekly 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., Е.КР.5. Competition. 
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Ч Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss " By R. J. DeLF. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


To return to example a. There is very little to be said by 
way of destructive criticism or suggestions for altering the pic- 
ture. As far as it goes, it is satisfactory. А painter, if dealing 
with this subject in monochrome, would probably have omitted 
the rope attached to the top of the buoy, which leads the eye to 
the margin ot the picture—an effect seldom helpful or desirable. 
The photographer need have very little difficulty in setting this 
minor matter right by a little careful retouching of the nega- 
tive. The print before me shows a sky somewhat over-dark for 
one's usual ideas of a misty morning. ‘This print may be, per- 
haps, over-inked and not a true guide to the original, but in 
any case 1 might suggest that fog and mist require delicate 
rather than robust treatment, and that it is better to err on the 
side of showing them too light than too dark. If too dark 
the mist effect is easily lost, and a suggestion of black smoke 
takes its place. Then again mist effects—as we have had more 
than enough recent occasions for observing—are essentially con- 
tinuous, in the sense that we cannot precisely say where the 
mistiness begins to show. In other words, it is a graduated 
effect, increasing as the distance from the observer increases. 
Now it seems to me that the larger vessel, which is being tugged, 
is not so much obscured by mist as is the tug boat—or the 
buoy: whereas one might expect the opposite state of affairs to 
prevail. Of course, in photography one has to contend with the 
ever-present colour question, which may account for the effect 
in this case. 

Turning now to B, my first impression is that the picture, 
д. taken as an arrangement of light and shade, is rather top heavy 
(a) A MISTY MORN. By J. NORTHCOTT. —I do not mean that in nature this scene would not have an 

Awarded a prise in the Beginner Competition effect of this kind. In other words, my complaint is not so much 
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that the photographer has falsified natural effect, but rather that 
he has not been quite wise in his point of view. 

Nature is always interesting, and nearly always beautiful; but 
it does not follow that, if with the four straight marginal lines 
of vour negative you cut out a piece of nature, your selected 
slice will be entirely satisfactory. The point which quite a 
large number of photographers, including beginners and old 
workers, miss is that a faithful transcript of any and every 
piece of nature—even if photography ever can give us an abso- 
lutely faithful transcript—is not necessarily a picture. In fact, 
most artists would say that a literal and faithful transcript of 
any portion of nature cannot be a work of art. And there is a 
very great deal to be said in favour of the view. A human 
hand or head as part of a living body may be a beautiful 
object, but that same hand or head severed from the rest leaves 
us with quite a different sensation. Then again... But I am 
tempted to wander away from R. On returning, I find that if 
we are to accept the indication of the title, viz., to concentrate 
our attention upon the cottage, then the stone causeway is 
taking too much of my attention. Moreover, I feel that the 
width of the nearest part of the road is unduly exaggerated. I 
suspect this is the result of two things: first, a lens of rather too 
short focal length, and secondly, that the camera was too high 
up above ground level. Again, while the left side of this 
spread-out foreground is abundantly interesting, the other corner 
is notably uninteresting. Of course, I do not mean that every 
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N view of the article on postal clubs that appears 
in THE А. P. anD P. N. for January 5, the present 
time seems not inappropriate for a few further 
remarks about matters in connection with them, 

more particularly about the packing of the folio, a sub- 
ject that appears to be generally regarded as obvious. 

Of the merits of these clubs there can be, I think, no 
doubt, though it is sometimes desirable to have a fairly 
tough and thick epidermis. Personally, I believe I have 
a splendid specimen. But, to point out the fly in the 
ointment, they are not always punctual; perhaps I may 
be forgiven for quoting (I mean, bv the original writer), 
even in “a most businesslike and methodical club,” 
portfolios occasionally get '' delayed, mislaid, or lost.” 
This is largely put an end to bv insisting rigidly on everv 
member sending the hon. secretary a postcard of the 
type described by Mr. Pugh in the article referred to 
above, and when it doesn't arrive, telegraphing for it. 

Apart from this, I firmly believe that irregular circu- 
lation is due in no small degree to the bother of packing 
up the folio. I have met people who are incredulous on 
this point; but I can't help it. In this connection, a de- 
vice, originated some five vears ago bv J. N. List, the 
then secretarv of the '' Great Effort " (postal club), 
seems to deserve to be better known. As Mr. List is 
now in Burma, I am taking it on mvself to bring the 
matter forward. 

The method is to have a permanent bag or envelope 
made for each folio. At first they were made of 
American cloth. This is cheap; but it has the disadvan- 
tage of rapidly wearing out at the corners. Leather 
has been suggested, but it seems that it is much more 
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corner or part of a picture should be equally interesting, but a 
marked contrast such as this is seldom quite satisfactory. 

This little picture also illustrates another practical point worth 
remembering. In the early Victorian days no country seat was 
complete without a " vista "—i.e., some arch-like arrangement 
of trees, sham ruins, or something of this kind, and intended 
to serve as a spurious kind of frame through which a more or 
less distant landscape or “ surprise view " was shown to visitors. 
Now here we have something of this kind—i.e., an arched open- 
ing through which we see the cottage which is the theme of 
the picture. So far so good. But if the cottage and its imme- 
diate surroundings are to form the theme of our picture, then 
all else must unquestionably be subordinate to this part. Now 
suppose we could remove this cottage and leave merely a bit of 
distant roadway, with perhaps a hedge on one or both sides: 
should we not have an equally, if not more, engaging picture 
than at present? Ог, to put the matter in a somewhat different 
way, although the mid-distance (cottage, etc.) ough? to be the 
more interesting part, are not the foreground and nearer parts 
really the more interesting? 

In the proof before me, I cannot help noticing that in this 
cottage we have rather too strongly accentuated contrasts of 
light and shade—i.e., dark doorway, windows, etc., and the 
notably khght end wall—and that this strong contrast seems to 
make the cottage appear nearer to us than the perspective of the 
converging roadsides, ou the other hand, seems to suggest. 
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costly, and that it is relatively heavy, meaning additional 
expense every time a folio is posted. Willesden canvas 
Is a very suitable material; it wears well and is water- 
proof. There seems to be some mystery about obtain- 
ing this stuff—at any rate, friends of mine have had 
great difficulty, so I will add in passing that it can be 
obtained from J. B. Smith, 117, Hampstead Road, 
N.W., a name not unknown to workers in the oil pro- 
cess, among other places. 

The '' bag ’’ сап be made on the plan of an envelope, 
or, better, it can be made more bag-like by having the 
opening along one of the narrower sides. 
fastened with string or tape, but a more desirable plan 
is to have webbing '' straps " with buckles, such as are 
used for fastening papers, permanently sewn to the bag. 
There is no excuse then for even the laziest packer of 
parcels. 

A further addition is to have the hon. secretary's name 
and address, with instructions to the post office authori- 
ties to return it thereto in the event of its getting lost— 
an occurrence that is unfortunately not impossible. . . . 
I have a vision of a certain select collection, not open 
to the public, supposed to be in the possessiou of a 
certain postman, a guest of his Majesty, at the present 
time. . . . 

А curious thing about that missing folio was that it 
contained the best prints that all the members had ever 
done ! 

This bag device is really very valuable, though I may 
not have made that apparent. So far as I know, it is 
only used in the one or two clubs that have come into 
direct contact with the ‘‘ Great Effort." 


In the Dresden Photographic Exhibition there will be shown 
among the exhibits in the Swedish Section of the division: photo- 
graphy in the service of ethnography, the photographs taken by 
the explorer, Sven Hedin, on his latest voyage of discovery. In 
view of the great interest awakened throughout the world bv the 
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voyages of Sven Hedin in the wilds of Thibet in districts as yet 
entirely untouched by European civilisation, these photographs will 
prove of uncommon attraction. Scarcely inferior in interest will be 
the photographs taken on the Swedish Polar Expedition. These 
will be shown in the same section. 


It can be 
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The Hove Camera Club's Spring Syllabus includes some ex- 
cellent ‘‘ members’ evenings. 


The Imperial International Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush this 
year will contain a section devoted to historical photography. 


Owing to the strike of Parisian compositors, several French 
newspapers have been produced from the original MSS. by 
photography and process blocks. 


. " Anastatic " printing is claimed to be a new process by 
its propounder, E. E. Е. d'Albe. И is very much like “ Player- 
type." 

The Bedford Camera Club and the Hampstead Photographic 
Society have just held successful exhibitions. Notices of these 
will appear next week. 


The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association report a 
good years work: 37 new members have joined, making the 
total 320. There is a reserve fund of £340 in hand. 


At the Tamworth Photographic Society's annual meeting, H. 
C. Goostry was elected president, J. W. Parker was re-elected 
hon. secretary, and presented with a case of pipes as a mark 
of esteem for his valuable services to the society. 


An exhibition of the Marion Prize Competition pictures, re- 
cently on view at $2, Long Acre, opened at Warneuke's Galleries, 
127, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, last week. It remains open 
until February 24. 


The City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C., 
are holding a great sale of surplus second-hand stock of photo- 
graphic apparatus. Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. should 
write for a catalogue. 


THE А. P. Handbook on “ The Oil and Bromoil Processes ” 
is just published. Every pictorial worker interested in these 
processes should write to the offices of THE А. P. AND P. N., 
52, Long Acre, for a copy at once (price rs.). 


Pictures from the Birmingham Exhibition will be sent free 
to Nottingham or Shrewsbury exhibitions. A postcard to Lewis 
Lloyd, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham, will bring full 
particulars. 

Sheffield Photographic Society will hold their annual exhibi- 
tion in the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from March 3o to 
April 3. Entries close March 13. Full particulars from H. 
Merrill, 22, Harboard Road, Woodseats, Sheffield. 


An interesting article dealing with sensitisers for the bleach- 
out process is contributed by Dr. Fr. Limmer to the current issue 
of the Photographische Korrespondenz, in which a recent article 
of Dr. Smith is criticised. 


Mr. Percy Considine—who was for some time hon. secretary 
of the Photographic Society of Ireland—has given up that office. 
He is now residing in France. D. H. Leonard, of 24, Cabra 
Park, Dublin, is now hon. secretary of the society. 


The photographic section of the Ilkeston Arts Club hold their 
sixth annual exhibition on March 31, April 1, 2, and 3, at the 
Town Hall. The hon. secretary is Arthur Smith, 11, Graham 
Street, Ilkeston. 

A copy of Lancaster's large illustrated catalogue for 1909, con- 
taining particulars of the latest enlargers, cameras, lenses, etc., 
with a specimen print from an enlarged negative made with 
the Ellipsoid enlarger, will be sent post free on application to 
Camera Buildings, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


At the Darwen Photographic Association, A. W. Cooper, of 
Preston, when lecturing on “Flower Photography," recom- 
mended а ‘‘slit-light’’ for the work. This throws a shadow 
to form a background and lights the flowers effectively at the 
same time. 

The Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society's fourth 
annual exhibition will be held on the 26th and 27th of March 
next, at St. John's Hall, Forest Hill. The judge will be Furley 
Lewis, F.R.P.S. Entry forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, W. T. Browne, 169, Woolstone 
Road, Forest Hill. 


At the London and Provincial Photographic Association, on 
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February 11, W. C. Barker will give a lecture and demonstration 


on “ The Gramophone and Cinematograph Synchronised." 
Visitors are always welcome at the association's headquarters, 
“ The Apple Tree and Mitre," 3o, Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 
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PICTURE COMPOSITION. 


T a recent meeting of the Wakefield Photographic Society, 
John Swire, headmaster of the Wakefield School of Art, 
lectured on “ Picture Composition,” and as his remarks included 
hints of value to every pictorial worker with the camera, we can 
commend the choice of this lecturer to the attention of other societies. 
The benefit that amateur photographers are likelv to obtain from 
the advice of a duly qualified art teacher is obvious. We quote 
some of the remarks made by Mr. Swire. He said :— 

The painter can change the forms and colours of a landscape to 
suit his purpose. The ordinary amateur photographer must accept 
the subject as nature presents it to him. The only thing he can do 
is to choose his point of view, the time of day when the light is 
most suitable, and perhaps introduce some figures in a suitable 
place. The artist photographer who sets out to make a picture 
by the use of various negatives, super-printing, and other methods, 
is very much in the same position as the artist painter, and must 
be equipped accordingly, not only with a knowledge of the laws 
of composition, but also the artistic ability to use them. 

There are several of these laws or principles which are known to 
all designers, and are exemplified in nearly all objects of house- 
hold decoration. Of these chiefly applicable to the landscape 
artist we might enumerate the following : — 


let.—Principality or Subordination 

The great object of composition being always to secure unity; 
that is, to make one complete picture out of many objects. The 
first mode in which this can be effected is by determining that one 
feature shall be more important than all the rest, and that the 
others shall group with it in subordinate positions. This is the 
simplest law of ordinary ornamentation known to all designers, 
and, incidentally, no doubt, to all who have done landscape photo- 


graphy. 
2nd.— Repetition. 

Another important means of expressing unity is to mark some 
kind of sympathy among the different objects. This is best done 
by repeating certain groups, not symmetrically in imitation of each 
other, but with variations in form and size, so that one becomes a 
sort of broken echo of the other. 


OSrd.— Continuity. 
Another important and pleasant way of expressing unity 15 by 
giving some orderly, succession to a number of objects more or less 
similar. And this succession is most interesting when it is con- 
nected with some gradual change in the aspect or character of 
the objects. The succession of pillars in a cathedral aisle is most 
interesting when they retire in perspective, becoming apparently 
smaller and more obscure in the distance. The succession of 
mountain promontories, one behind the other, on the flanks of a 
valley; or the succession of clouds fading farther and farther 
towards the horizon, each promontory and each cloud being of a 
different shape, yet all evidently following a certain appointed 
order. 
4th.—Curvature. 
As curves are more beautiful than straight lines, it is necessary 
to a good composition that its continuities of objects or masses 
should fall rather in curved lines than in straight or angular ones. 


Sth.— Radiation. 

Another way of producing harmony, especially amongst groups 
of lines or objects, 15 to unite them together by radiation ; that is, 
by their all springing from one point or closing towards it. This is 
an essential part of the beauty of all vegetable form; X is most 
simply seen in a single flower or leaf, but more beautifully in the 
complicated arrangement of large boughs and sprays. 


6th.— Contrast. 

In art, every colour has an opponent colour, which, if brought 
near it, will relieve it more completely than any other; every form 
or line may be made more striking to the eye by an opponent form 
or line near them; a curved line is set off by a straight one; а 
massy form by a slight one, and so on; and in all good work, the 
value which any given colour or form would have uncombined, is 
nearly doubled by contrast. And yet a too manifest use of this 
artifice tends to vulgarise a picture. Great painters do not com- 
monly admit violent contrasts. 

7th.—Balance and Symmetry. | 

Balance is closely allied to symmetry, but in nature this sym- 
metry is never formal nor accurate, as it generally is in а design 
for some object of applied art, such as a wall-paper or carpet. 
In landscape, one group of objects may be balanced by an entirely 
different group in another part of the picture. In figure com- 
position this law is exemplified in many of the works of the Italian 
painters. Perugino’s Madonna, with the Angel Michael on ove 
side and Raphael on the other, is a beautiful example. 
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NE of the greatest 
difficulties the 
portrait photographer has to 
overcome is, I should think, 
the management of his 
| sitter’s expression. The 
great charm about portrait work is that there is so much 
scope for the exercise of personal control. 

The operator can arrange the lighting as he likes, he 
can select such backgrounds and accessories as he thinks 
best, and has a good deal of control over the posing and 
arrangement of the subject. 

He can even in some cases choose the type of sitter 
most suitable to carry out his ideas. 

In all this he has an advantage over the landscape 
worker, who cannot, to anything like the same extent, 
arrange his subject or lighting. He has to rely on his 
powers of selection in choosing his subject, and has to 
wait until the most suitable lighting is provided by 
nature. 

In the matter of expression, however, both workers 
meet upon common ground; the portrait worker has no 
more control over the expression on the face of his sitter 
than the landscapist has over the expression on the face 
of nature. 

It is largely a matter of luck; it is impossible to be 
certain of the result. 

The difficulty varies with different sitters. With 
some people it is very hard to get away from the con- 
sciousness of the camera, the constrained, worried- 
looking attempts to °“ look pleasant,” but fortunately 
one sometimes has the luck to find a sitter who is able— 
apparently at least—to forget all about the camera. 

Such an one is the small boy, two of whose expres- 
sions are reproduced on pages 132 and 133. 
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By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


He is one of my most useful models, and has an 
almost inexhaustible supply of expressions at his com- 
mand. He has the true actor’s gift of getting the ex- 
pression all over—not only in his face, but in his arms 
and hands, and in the poise of the head and the general 
carriage of the figure. I have only to indicate the kind 
of thing I want and he gives it to me immediately. It 
is always suitable and appropriate, vet always different; 
it is impossible to get two results exactly alike. 

In these two studies, for.instance, I suggested first 
of all that he should try and look good; then I ventured 
to suggest that he should look natural. 

He has managed to do both, but I am quite sure, if I 
were to try and repeat these on a subsequent occasion, 
the results would be totally different, though thev would 
probably tell the same story and suggest the same super- 
scription. 

I could, perhaps, get a similar lighting, and could use 
the same background and the same costume, but it 
would be quite out of mv power to control the ex- 
pressions. It is just this that makes portrait work so 
very fascinating. 

There is always something fresh to be learnt from 
every sitter and every portrait, one can never exhaust 
the infinite possibilities. 

The technical problems of lighting, exposure, and 
development can to some extent be solved bv a course 
of lectures and practical demonstrations, but there is 
another profoundly interesting study that must be taken 
into consideration by all who desire to excel in por- 
traiture, and that is the studv of human nature. 

Text books and lectures are of little use here; there 
can be no rules or axioms, every different sitter has a 
different individuality, and there is no end to the infinite 
variations. 


—— — — i 


THE “AGFA” 


ESSRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMANN 
M AND CO., of 9 and ro, St. Mary- 
at-Hill, London, E.C., appear to have 
secured for themselves the reputation of 
flashlight specialists. Certain 
it is that they have put on the 
market some of the best and 
most practical apparatus for 
this kind of photography re- 
l cently, and most of our 

readers are probably acquainted with the 

“ Dega " Electroflash and the “Agfa” Flash- 
powder. The latest introduction for flash- 
light work trom this firm is the pocket 
“Agfa " Flashlamp. The size and appearance 
of this remarkably efficient little piece of 
apparatus is indicated in the accompanying 
illustration. It is made entirely of metal 
(nickelled), and consists of a box about the 
| ' size of a small match-box, fitted оп a handle 

for holding the instrument when firing. The box opens as 
shown in the illustration ; the lower half forms the flash-pan, 


POCKET FLASHLAMD. 


and in this is a spring clip to hold an ordinary wooden safety 
match. 

The requisite amount of flashpowder is spread on the head 
of the match, and the flash is produced by pressing the spring, 
which releases a piece of striking paper. 

We have used this little lamp with every success, and for 
portrait studies and small interiors it is the most handy and 
convenient form of flashlight apparatus we have seen. 

It is not wise to use too much flashpowder in this lamp— 
about a teaspoonful is enough for most purposes. One of the 
good points of the lamp is the fact that it can be held out 
at arm's length, and turned away from the face of the operator, 
but directed to exactly the place requiring illumination. 

The lamp is very strongly built; it costs but 1s. gd., and is 
wonderful value. Our readers should write to the above address 
for full particulars; also of the “ Agfa " Flashpowder. 

Messrs. Zimmermann also issue an extremely useful little ex- 
posure table in card form. This contains a special table for 
flashlight exposures, and should be in the hands of every worker 
with flashpowders. It gives the correct quantities Of the flash- 
powder to use with a variety of subjects. The price of the 
exposure table is 15. 
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O manv photographers posing is the greatest 


stumblingblock in portraiture. Theoretically, 
perhaps, we should not pose at all, but it is 


| because that under certain conditions we must, it 


becomes so difficult. 

Even with the sitter freed from the camera conscious- 
ness of the moment, a natural attitude consistent with 
good composition does not always come spontaneously. 
Howbeit (although at a glance we тау know that we are 
wrong, and that a more experienced portraitist than 
ourselves is right beyond a doubt), so many factors con- 
tribute to success or failure that it is a hard struggle 
to find the points of difference. 

There is one thing, however, that everv portraitist 
should know ; it is the importance of good lines in 


posing. Ву lines 
I do not neces- 
sarily mean long 


stretches of con- 
trast building up 
the picture ; every 
part of the human 
frame and every 
movable accessory 
introduced to sup- 
port mav con- 
stitute, or help to 
suggest, a line. 

In posing we 
should arrange 
these lines to form 
a well - balanced 
composition, 
pleasing to the eve 
and appropriate to 
the subject. 

I have taken an 
ordinarv wooden doll to support my remarks. 
It will be noticed that with the chair—introduced 
as an accessory—therc are five lines to take into 
consideration. I might give fig. 1 and then fig. 
6 to show the wrong and the right way of 
arranging these lines, but such a harsh contrast 
of the wrong and the right is difficult to studv, as 1 
have alreadv remarked. To make it more lucid, I have 
rearranged one line in each illustration until the pose 
is shown completed in No. 6. 

It will be noticed that is a process of breaking up, 
until from the stiffness of No. т we have the easy 
animation of No. 6, and in principle this is the art—- 
the ''what every portraitist should know" of my 
article— the breaking up of stiff lines. 

In No. 1 we have the figure much too stiff, of course, 
and one cannot imagine even the newest novice por- 
traving its like. By moving our view-point a little 
round to the right, we break one line with our line of 
vision ‘No. 2), and if we move the chair to bring its 
back a little out of line with the facing of the figure, 
as in No. 3, we remove the two most glaring faults of 
No. т. 


(3 Better, but still too stiff. 


(4) 
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(1) Lhe first attempt. 


(2) А better viewpoint. 


Now from the head to the ground is a straight line, 
which ts as unnatural as it is unlovely. We place one 
arm on the back of the chair and the other on the hip 
(No. 4), and this line is much better. 

The figure, however, is still too stiff and scarcely 
leaning enough upon the back of the chair, which is a 
suggested support. We bend the leg into an easier posi- 
tion and incline the body more towards the chair (No. 5), 
and the whole pose becomes more natural and pleasing. 

One thing only remains now, 
and that is the turning of the 
head. Upon this a great deal 
depends ; the head being the 
most important part of the 
portrait, it will make or mar the 
whole pose. 

It may be said that the chief 
line of the head is really the line 
in which it is facing, and in this 
case it is not in a direct line 
with the camera. Indeed, to 
gain the maximum amount of 
animation the three lines of the 
body, head, and chair take an 
irregular angle to each other 
and to the line of the camera, 
while the vertical lines of the 
limbs should be broken up with 


The stiffness broken. equal variety. 


(0) Wide awake 


(5) More life infuse f. 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HUMAN BOY. ''I don't think!" By А F. HIRSCHFELD. 
(See Article an Гурезон, f. 130). 
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Before the application of the varnish. 
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A USE FOR ACID-PROOF | 
VARNISH. + мт MILLS. 


| 
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SPECIAL TO '' 


| LTHOUGH the primary use of acid-proof varnish 
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is for the purpose of rendering the films of nega- 

tives, etc., impervious to moisture and other 

influences likely to be harmful, it may be put to 
other uses by virtue of its characteristic properties. 
One of these is the correction of the background in 
negatives of portrait and flower studies. NU. 3 3S 8 
straight print from a negative of a spray of carnations. 
It was thought that lightening the background would 
give it a more sketchy and decorative character. 

A bottle of acid-proof varnish was requisitioned, and 
with a fine sable brush the flowers, leaves, etc., were 
carefully painted over. A second coating was given to 
ensure thorough protection in the next process. This 
consisted in placing the negative into a uranium intensi- 
fying bath. (Any other one-solution intensifier would have 
acted equally well.) The negative remained in the 
bath until the background was intensified up to a point 
which would just print to the lightest of tints. The 
flowers, etc., being protected by the varnish, remained 
as before. The negative was then washed and dried, 
and No. 2 is a print from it. 

If the background had printed from the original nega- 
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tive as No. 2, and the background had required 
darkening, the negative in this case would have been 
placed in a reducing bath. In the case of a very thin 
negative, however, it is advisable to proceed in the 
opposite direction to the foregoing. Instead of var- 
nishing the flowers and reducing the background, it is 
advisable to paint over the background and closelv 
round the flowers, etc., and then intensify. In fact, it 
is always preferable to intensify, and for this reason: 
if any portion of the varnished area be not completely 
protected, this portion will become intensified, and will, 
therefore, print out lighter, and can easily be spotted 
out on the print. If placed in a reducing bath, this 
same portion would have been reduced and would have 
therefore printed out darker, unless previously retouched 
in the negative. 

This method of using acid-proof varnish opens up a 
variety of possibilities, and it will be found quite possible 
to strengthen or reduce any one particular spot in a 
picture by chemical means. 

To the architectural photographer the usefulness of 
the method becomes apparent at once. — Halation or 
over-dense high lights, etc., can be dealt with most 
effectively. With an interior subject, for instance, in 
which the windows are very dense in the negative, 
these portions can be reduced to perfect printing den- 
sity, and a print of even quality is secured. Still further 
modifications are possible by using a second bath of the 
varnish, to which a little aniline vellow has been added. 
It is always wise, however, to practise painting the var- 
nish on a waste negative until the use of the brush is 
quite mastered. 


No. <. After the application of the varnish and intensifier. 
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ITH all its 

discomforts, 
wet weather in 
large busy towns 
provides endless 
subjects for pictorial treatment with 
the camera. 

Subjects which under more glow- 
ing conditions of atmosphere may ap- 
pear commonplace become softened and full of mystery. 
Crude details and bare, hard outlines are transformed 
into delicate tone pictures; ugliness is hidden, familiar 
scenes present new aspects. 

Wet weather is peculiarly friendly to photographers 
of street scenes, for when roadways are rain-flooded 
and walls, roofs, or buildings drip with moisture, the 
possibilities of obtaining fully exposed plates with brief 
exposures (something less than half a second) is largely 
increased. 

The church of St. Clement Danes, which forms the 
illustration on page 122, is an interesting study under 
any atmospheric condition, and similar subjects may be 
found in nearly every large city. 

Standing as it does almost at the eastern extremity of 
London’s busiest thoroughfare, it presents a strange, 
pathetic note, this link with the long-past life and times 
of a great city. 

Taken in detail it is interesting, as so many of Lon- 
don’s old buildings are, but as a whole it seems 
strangely out of place—alone amidst the rush and hustle 
of traffic, and with no great pretensions of pictorial 


STREET PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
WET WEATHER. 


a4 BY We. THOMAS 2. "ens 
Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 
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beauty; yet the more often one sees it under varying 
lights and atmospheric effects, the more strongly does 
it impress itself, and create a desire to attempt a series. 
of records of a pictorial nature. 

There is much to be said in favour of choosing some 
such subject conveniently to hand, and from time to time 
making fresh photographic studies of it. | 

Perhaps the most curious feature about such con- 
nected work is the surprising number of new points 
of view presenting themselves, both in connection with 
the special object itself and also its immediate sur- 
roundings. 

Looking through a number of such photographs done 
in winter months, the best results seem to have been 
obtained when using a good lens working with a large 
aperture, F/4; plates of the most rapid character; and 
shutter working as slow as possible under the particular 
circumstances. 

Success 

Lens aperture—largest 

Hand camera 


Factors for 

Quickest plates obtainable. 
possible. Exposure—longest available. 
for preference. 

Such are the factors which tend to success in this class 
of work. 

Stand cameras, slow plates, and time exposures are 
admirable means to employ under some circumstances, 
but when quick-moving street life is to form part of the 
subject, and has to be secured from points of view situ- 
ated in the middle of some busy street, then tripods are 
best left in peaceful repose at home, or trouble of a more 
or less serious nature is likely to ensue. 
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SOME NOTES FROM THE MIDLANDS. 


A WAVE of depression is just now passing over the Midland 

photographic life, but whether such is concurrent with the 
generally poor state of trade, or due specifically to a waning of 
the popularity of camera work—which some pessimists would 
lead us to believe—must remain a moot point for the present. 

Whatever be the cause, however, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the effect to which we refer is obvious. 

In the course of the season we visit not a few of the principal 
photographic societies, and, coming in touch also with a large 
number of individual workers, who are members of the societies 
in question, our opinion as to the existing lethargy has, on more 
than one occasion, been positively verified. 

In some cases the cause, though not far to seek, is difficult to 
remove. Personality, in the matter of president or secretary, 
often goes a long way to make or mar a club's progress. We 
have in our mind at the moment of writing a prominent photo- 
graphic society whose end cannot be long postponed unless 
matters are taken in hand, and yet matters are drifting; slowly, 
maybe, but none the less surely, and no wreck—speaking meta- 
phorically—is so likely to become irrevocable as what is known 
to sailors as a “ drifter.” 

If this paragraph should reach the eye of some of the older 
members, whose memories of a glorious past still carry them 
to the club’s previous pre-eminence, let them, ere too late, face 
the difficulty, and—no matter how great, or how thankless the 
task—rise to the occasion, and reorganise the affair. It is far 
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from us to act as alarmists in this matter, but the stern facing 
Of facts is frequently necessary, and reorganisation often re- 
sults in re-establishment and renewed success. 


The Erdington Society held their annual exhibition in the 
local public hall last week, and we were much struck with the 
merit of not a few of the exhibits that graced the walls. Cer- 
tainly upon first sight we did not think the general appearance 
was quite as good as that of the show last year, but when we 
consider that, this year, no large loan collections were hung, we 
were better able to appreciate the pictures upon which one 
had to pass their criticism, either “ for " or “ against." 


Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann are to be congratulated in their re- 
presentative's demonstration at Aston last week. Mr. Hart is 
at the same time versatile in his subject and particularly pleasing 
in his manner of showing what excellent results are obtain- 
able with the A.G.F.A. preparations. 


That this important firm's specialities will do all (and more) 
than the proprietors claim for them was fully exemplified bv 
the excellent results obtained, and the large audience fully 
attested their marked appreciation. 


Autochromes are going “ stronger than ever " in the district, 
and we congratulate our townsman, Mr. Jones, of the Birming- 
ham Municipal Technical School, upon his success in winning 
the splendid plaque in this connection, and wresting the Eastern 
Counties trophy to himself. 
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QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


At the Cripplegate Photographic Society A. H. Blake gave a 
lecture recently on the subject of night photography. He pointed 
out what vast stores of material the night photographer had at 
his command. The emptying theatres, the °° dosser " on the 
Embankment, the keeper of the coffee stall, the night watchman by 
his little fire, the policeman on his solitary beat, the lonely lighted 
terminus—these were but a few of the possible subjects. He re- 
minded his audience how Whistler described in his “Теп 
o'Clock ’’ the enchantments of London by night—the workhouses 
appearing like palaces, and the whole city hanging in fairyland. 
In speaking of exposure, he said that it was determined by the 
same conditions as applied to daylight work. It depended largely 
upon the nature of the subject, the plate speed, and the stop used. 
Some useful exposure tables have been published, but much must 
be left to individual judgment, and it would be well that the 
amateur should note for himself such particulars as the relative 
strengths of different lights, the large and small arcs, and the 
gas lamps, as well as the atmospheric conditions, and the presence 
or absence of moonlight. It is Mr. Blake's opinion that with a 
plate having a speed of, say, Н. and D. 360, and a lens working 
at about F/3 it is possible to snapshot people looking in shop 
windows under the arc lamps. Night photography, he says, has 
more possibilities in it than the amateur is aware of. It may be 
possible to supersede the flashlight, which, however skilfully 
managed, gives faces a white and rigid appearance, and— 
although this is not strictly night photography—Mr. Blake is 
hopeful of securing photographs of the scenes of a play as they 
proceed by taking advantage of the stage lighting only, which 
has been greatly increased in intensity in many theatres during 
the last twelve months. Moreover, night photography may be 
very remunerative, although this is not a consideration affecting 
the new portfolio club. Опе worker mentioned at a recent meet- 
ing of a photographic society that he received five guineas for one 
such print in a commercial competition. 


At the South London Photographic Society last week, a simple 
method of making enlarged negatives was demonstrated by G. 
E. W. Herbert, who dispensed with the use of a transparency. 
In its place he used a P.O.P. print, made from cloud and land- 
scape negatives. The print was then copied by using a large 
camera with a short-focus lens, the print being illuminated by 
the use of magnesium ribbon burnt on each side of the camera. 


Woolwich Photographic Society.—At the Old Town Hall, Wool- 
wich, H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., gave an interesting lantern 
lecture last week on ‘‘ Gothic Architecture of England and 
France." He explained the various styles, Early English or 
Norman, a good example being Durham Cathedral, with its 
massive plain form. Decorative architecture followed, with 
its over-embellishments of carved stone of floral design in Eng- 
land, and numerable statuettes in France. Then came a reaction 
with the horizontal and vertical straight lines, the only curves 
being the arches over the doorways. The lecturer showed over a 
hundred slides of first-class work of St. Rémi, Reims, St. Andrew's, 
Wells, with its curved stone staircase, Notre Dame, Chartres, 
St. Peter at Exeter, Ely Cathedral, and others. 


Inter-Club Competition.—An inter-club competition within an 
18-miles radius of Blackburn was suggested some time ago by 
the Blackburn and District Camera Club. All tne clubs ap- 
proached have expressed their hearty approval of the project, 
which they welcome on many grounds, chief of which appears 
to be that it will afford individual members who hesitate in 
competing at leading exhibitions, such as the Northern, an oppor- 
tunity to compare their work with that of amateur photographers 
in neighbouring towns. In his letter to the societies, Mr. Arthur 
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Clayton, hon. secretary of the Blackburn organisation, pointed 
out that the idea is to hold an inter-club competition for cham- 
pionship honours, the rules to be framed by a representative 
committee. To test the feeling of the district, it was suggested 
that each club should enter nine prints, each print to be by 
a different worker. This is an excellent proviso, because it 
means that at least nine members, and not merely two or three 
advanced workers, will take an active interest in the contest for 
the supremacy of the district. It is proposed that the pictures 
should be hung and judged at the rooms of each club in suc- 
cession, the order to be decided by the delegates. It is hoped 
that a handsome trophy, a cup or shield, the latter for prefer- 
ence, will be offered for competition. The replies so far have 
been of a most encouraging character. The following clubs 
have signified their intention of entering, and have appointed 
delegates to a special meeting at which the matter will be dis- 
cussed : — Preston Camera Club, Darwen Photographic Associa- 
tion, Burnley Camera Club, Burnley Co-op. Camera Club, Nelson 
Camera Club, Nelson Photographic Society, Chorley Photo- 
graphic Society, Colne Camera Club, Horwich Photographic 
Society, Padiham Photographic Society, Blackburn and District 
Camera Club. 


Preston Camera Club.—“ Some common photographic chemi- 
cals" was the subject of a lecture and demonstration delivered 
by T. France, in the clubrooms on Monday evening, before a 
good attendance of members. The lecturer explained the deri- 
vation, etc., of the chemical symbols of sodiums, persulphates, 
and the chemicals composing the commonly used developers, and 
said while it was not essential that the photographer should 
make a full study of chemistry, a knowledge of the constitution 
of various formule was very helpful. Several experiments were 
made with different chemicals, which clearly pointed out the 
care which should be taken in handling them, the lecturer in- 
stancing cases which had proved disastrous where proper pre- 
cautions had not been taken. 


At the Walsall Photographic Society a successful demonstration 
was given by S. W. Richmond, entitled ‘“ Photography with Two 
Chemicals." The chemicals used were rodinal and hyposulphate 
of soda. Ап ounce of the former made over a pint of de- 
veloper suitable for all kinds of plates and bromides and con- 
tact papers, the other making from one to two quarts of fixing 
solution from a single pound, thus both chemicals were quite 
inexpensive. Mr. Richmond developed plates, lantern slides and 
papers, showing en route that even with only the two chemicals 
he had plenty of latitude in controlling different exposures, the 
resulting negatives and pictures being equal to any possible 
productions obtained by any other more complicated or expensive 
processes. 


Record Work in Spen Valley.—The Spen Valley Scientific and 
Literary Society have a photographic section federated with the 
Yorkshire Union, and, in common with the other sections, have 
the use of a large and comfortable room for their meetings, which 
serves the dual purpose of a museum. The photographic sec- 
tion are intending taking up record work during the coming 
summer, hence they have had a lecture on ©“ Kirkstall Abbey,” 
given by C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., illustrated with slides 
made by members of the Leeds Camera Club. А century of cen- 
turies ago, said Mr. Howdill, prehistoric woman might have been 
seen doing up her back hair, using the placid face of Lake Zurich 
as a mirror; her object, the same as to-day, either to captivate 
prehistoric man, or to stir up envy in her sisters. The basis of 
this fanciful description is the fact that records were found in 
1853—horn hairpins! The moral is that photographic records of 
present-day life and methods of work are required. 


Some Avon Villages.—The dense fog which prevailed on the 
night when Harold Baker, of Birmingham, lectured to the Leeds 
Photographic Society, was responsible for a very meagre attend- 
ance of members, although we hear a special effort was made to 
get a representative assembly. To the favoured few, his subject 
of “ Some Avon Villages " was entrancing, and full of the spirit 
of poetry and art so characteristic of Mr. Baker’s lectures. Com- 
mencing at the source of the Avon, near Naseby, he interestingly 
took his audience to Stoneleigh, Guy’s Cliff, Norton, Littleton, 
and all the adjacent beauty spots en route, specially mentioning 
Cropthorne as the most beautiful village in the world. 


L. A. Edmonds at the Leeds Camera Club.—L. A. Edmonds has 
a special style of treating his lecture on '' Photography: Its 
Possibilities," which is particularly interesting. Dealing with 
the subject from a popular rather than a technical point of view, 
he classifies and separates the subjects, and gives a resumé of 
pictorial work as a whole. Lecturing to the Leeds Camera Club 
on Wednesday last, he gave considerable instruction on the many 
phases of photography he covers. 
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EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


‘THOMAS BOLAS, .F.C.S, F.LC., 


and 


Conducted bY) т THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
YELLOW FILTERS FOR AUTOCHROME PLATES. 


The preparation of a yellow filter having the correct 
absorption for the autochrome plate may be effected, 
according to Baron Hübl, in the following manner. The 
three solutions as under should be first prepared :— 


A.—Tartrazine (chemically pure) ...... I gram. 
MOREE” РТО ТУРОК? 500 c.cm. 

B.—Phenosafranin (chemically pure) .. 0.1 gram. 
MAE. oco TCO das RÀ 700 c.cm. 

C= GAAS аьели ore tarea gs 6 grams 
WERE: ыал е н йб! рд ion go c.cm. 


Take 40 c.cm. of solution C, and mix with it 10 c.cm: of 
А and 1o c.cm. of B. Now dissolve 0.4 grm. of zesculine 
in 20 c.cm. of water and add 3 drops of ammonia, and 
add this at once to the mixture. This must now be 
filtered, to render it perfectly clear, and it is then used 
to coat plate or optically worked glass, 8 c.cm. being 
allowed for a piece of glass ten centimetres square; in 
other words, .o8 cubic centimetre of the mixture is 
required for each square centimetre of area. 

As one frequently wants to expose autochrome plates 
by artificial light—when, of course, the filter necessary 
will vary according to the spectrum of the illuminant— 
the other formule given by Hübl in the Photo- 
graphische Rundschau will prove of considerable value. 

Two filters are combined for the Nernst lamp illumina- 
tion, as follows : 


VARNISH FOR COLOURING ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


The glass should be polished, and then given two or three 
even coatings of varnish with a soft brush. For a red colour, 
La Nature recommends the addition to ordinary celluloid varnish 
of two parts of tartrazine and one of rose bengal. After shaking 
up the varnish with the dyes, the clear portion is decanted. For 
a green colour, seventy parts of acid green and one of tartrazine 
are recommended. A second coating of varnish must only be 
applied when the first is thoroughly dry. 


GREEN TONES ON TRANSPARENCIES. 
The following chromate toner for transparencies 1з given in 
the current issue of Za Fotografia Práctica :— 


PAN osé GERAIS RTT TTA ~ gm 
PASSE ооа и чоо: 7 Saisie s gm 
MAH Si bcs Ere trema Fair ales PETRA e Ko s da Sh EORR 500 C.Cm. 


After treatment with this solution, the plate is immersed for a 
minute in the following :— 

Potassium ChIOMM® иги лына aaa .3 gm. 

WE ABE can ТЕОРИ bo He Epid sa Eri Ha soe T S pda ed 500 C.cm. 
DEVELOPING Р.О.Р. 

Writing on the development of “ Aristo" papers, in the 
Belgian Photographic Bulletin, M. Lecrenier observes that only 
very weakly printed paper can give good results. After a pre- 
liminary washing, he recommends the use of a developing solu- 
tion containing gelatine. The following stock solution must 
first be prepared : — 


өөө ы LL ICI I 100 c.cm. 
Sodium BIDS ээ озбауы b aeria 5 gm. 
WEARS. ИНИМИН IR EOD E REO i à I gm. 
Cio 77, olere dd ES Raps led peti TAT 10 gm. 
A6stic BOIG ЖИЕГИ НИНИН 20 gm. 
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: 15 gelatine solution ........... 40 c.cm 
I :2,500 tartrazine solution ... 3  ,, 
4Esculine (dissolved in 37 c.cm. 
of water, plus 3 drops 
PIAMONIA) здары да зы O.4 gram. 


Use 8 c.cm. per ten centimetres square of glass. 


IIl.—1: : 15 gelatine solution ...... 40 c.cm. 
1 : 1,000 (Hoechst) patent blue 
SOUTO usstéscvobaes FB - A 
VVARE ИТЕРУ EKSE SS a 3 


Use 7 c.cm. per ten centimetres square of glass. 


Filter for open arc lamp :— 


гБ elatine solution заа, 40 c.cm 
I : 500 tartrazine solution .......... A o 
І : 7,000 safranin solution .......... E. + 


Esculine (dissolved in 37 c.cm. of 
water, plus 3 drops ammonia) o.4 gram. 


Use 8 c.cm. per ten centimetres square of glass. With 
this screen, and a 25-ampére arc lamp, a grey scale 
of tints was photographed, and appeared perfectly 
colourless in the transparencv. The nature of the 
carbons used will, however, prove a disturbing factor, 
and mav necessitate alteration in the proportions of the 
dyes. 


. TA fore 
ierte 


With this is prepared the following mixture for development : — 


Г AE APPP EEA ATENEA T TAT TTT TT 70 c.cm 
5 per cent. gelatine solution ................ В: ds 
ROEM SOLO CLO hss aa Sai кзы бый Frage § to d$ у 


2 per cent. silver nitrate solution 3 t0 10: 5; 


"o n 


When developed to sufficient density, the prints are rinsed and 
transferred to a fixing or a combined bath. 


ANOTHER URANIUM TONER. 
A toning bath for bromide prints, containing uranium, which 
works slowly and thus admits of the operation being easily 


watched, is given by Dr. E. Sedlaczek in his newly published 
book, “ Die Tonungsverfahren von Entwicklungspapieren." The 
formula is as follows : — 
Uranium VALE. (TS ЧОЙ dons eqs ipi es & c.cm 
Potassium: “ferricyanide [t £ ЖО e 2 s 
Saturated solution of ammonium oxalate ...... EO- 44 
Hydrochloric aid (f 2/010) emere E Og 
WE. siare usaenéuvkewskensé ucdéX tos eva VEeRe AS VER QUA QO 4; 


The bath may be diluted if it works too rapidly, in which case 
it is advisable to add a cubic centimetre of ten per cent. hydro- 
chloric acid with each hundred cubic centimetres of water. 


IMPURITIES IN SILVER NITRATE. 


A delicate test for the presence of salts of the alkaline metals, 
says the Photographische Industrie, 15 to prepare a concentrated 
solution of the silver nitrate in question (5 grains dissolved in 
з c.cm. of distilled water), and to add, drop bv drop, some 
hydrofluosilicic acid, but first adding a little absolute alcohol. 
If no turbidity 1з caused, it will be known that not the smallest 
trace of any alkaline metal is present; if present, the solution 
will become turbid. — 7 
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An Intensification Trouble 

Query.—I have been trying to intensify some negatives. They 
are now so black that they will not print; at least, some of them 
have been in the window for four days, and are still not done. 
What is the reason? І used the perchloride of mercury intensifier 
and ammonia after. J. W. В. (Bacup). 

Reply.—The reason is no doubt to be found in the fact 
that the negatives before intensification were fairly 
thick, and the increase in opacity due to the intensifica- 
tion has been considerable. Broadly speaking, this 
increase in opacity is proportional to the original 
deposit. If it were not so, intensifying a negative would 
upset all the tone values. If your negative has clear- 
glass shadows and you conduct the operations properly, 
these shadows will remain clear glass. That is, there 
is nothing to intensify. But where there is a deposit of 
silver in the negative, that deposit will be added to by 
the intensification process. 

Now it often happens that through a slight fogging of 
the plate (either in the camera, or in the dark-room, or 
from the use of too active a developer) or through full 
exposure, or through exposing on a slightly hazy day 
without due regard to the fact that the haze lessens the 
darkness o; the shadows, which, of course, is in reality 
over-exposure, the negative, after development, appears 
veiled, and has no part at all approaching clear glass. 
Such a negative may print quite well, and give just the 
effect seen and aimed at. On the other hand, the print 
may prove to be flat and muddy looking. If such is the 
case, intensification has to be resorted to. You should 
never decide this point, however, without first making a 
trial print, as the appearance of the negative itself is 
often deceptive. Some of the prettiest-looking nega- 
tives make poor prints, that is, prints which quite fail to 
render properly the different distances of the various 
objects in the picture. 

In making this trial print it is well to place a thin 
sheet of clear transparent celluloid between the printing 
paper and the negative, in order to avoid the least risk 
of silver stain (I am assuming the proof will be taken in 
some of the silver papers, self-toning paper, or P.O.P., 
as you evidently are using a daylight print-out process). 
When a negative is to be intensified, the greatest care is 
necessary not only in fixing and washing, but in 
handling it prior to the intensifying operations. 

We will assume that intensification is necessary, but 
to prevent the final result from being excessively thick 
and slow printing, we will first of all slightly reduce our 
negative, using for the purpose a reducer which will not 
diminish the contrasts. Such a reducer is the well- 
known hypo and ferricyanide reducer, known as 
Farmer’s reducer. It is prepared by taking four ounces 
of ten per cent. hypo solution, and adding to it just 
before the mixture is required for use a quarter of an 
ounce of a ten per cent. solution of potassium ferri- 


Under this heading every week we are publishing (wo or 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
beginners. They are dealt with in detail by Mr. С. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 
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more queries that seach us from beginners. 


cyanide. ‘The mixture is a bright lemon-yellow colour, 
and will only keep in working order for four or five 
minutes. The separate solutions will keep for some 


considerable time, the hypo indefinitely, of course, and 
the ferricyanide for several weeks, if kept out of bright 
daylight. These ten per cent. solutions, by the way, 
are made up by placing an ounce of the crystals in the 
crushmeter, filling up to the ten-ounce mark, and then 
crushing the crystals until dissolved. 

Now, in reducing the negative we must take great 
care to have even action; that is, we must first soak the 
plate for a few minutes in clean water, and then mix the 
reducer, stir it well, and pour it evenly over the wetted 
plate and rock well, but not necessarily vigorously. As 
we rock we shall gradually begin to see the white porce- 
lain dish through the shadow portions of the negative, 
and then we may lift out our plate, rinse it well under 
the tap, and carefully examine it by looking through it 
at a sheet of clean white paper on which a good strong 
light is falling. If our shadows look fairly clear, but 
still show detail, we are going on all right. If we go 
too far the shadow detail will disappear, and of course 
we do not want that. If the shadows are not quite clear 
enough we may return the plate to the dish, but it is 
always well to pour the solution back into the measure. 
then to lay the negative in the emptied dish, and then 
to again pour over it the reducer. As soon as we have 
got the shadows nearly clear glass, we stop, rinse the 
plate well under the tap, and wash it as usual for, say, 
half an hour in running water. It should then be dried 
before the intensification is proceeded with. 

Another possible source of trouble is that in the pro- 
cess of intensification you have not taken sufficient care 
to get the mercury solution out of the film before apply- 
ing the ammonia. Some solutions are more difficult to 
wash out of a gelatine film than others, a sort of com- 
bination taking place between the substance in solution 
and the gelatine itself. Bichloride or perchloride of 
mercury is such a difficult substance, and the best and 
quickest way to get it washed out is to employ six or 
eight changes of slightly acidulated water. Weak citric 
acid may be used, or a drop of hydrochloric acid to the 
ounce of water. Thus it is an easy matter to fill a pint 
jug with water and then add twenty drops of the hydro- 
chloric acid, stir well, and give the plate ten changes, 
using about a couple of ounces for each change. If half 
a minute is allowed for each change, the dish being 
rocked gently, the bichloride solution will be removed 
from the film. The effect of applying the ammonia, for 
blackening the film, before all this free mercury 
bichloride solution is washed out, is to produce an in- 
soluble yellowish precipitate in the film—really a dense 
yellow milky stain. This makes the negative very much 
thicker, and consequently slower printing, and of course 
it also spoils the negative in any case. 
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Pasting Down Multiple Mounts. 

Query.—Can you tell me how the tinted border mounts are 
made, such as are seen in many of the exhibitions? They seem 
to be of different papers fastened on the top of one another, but 
I find when pasted that papers stretch unevenly, and I cannot 
get equal margins. They then look unsatisfactory. 

Miss W. Starr (Gateshead). 

Reply.—It is possible to do this by pasting down the 
various tints, but it is a difficult and tedious process. 
The best way is to use a sheet of very stout cardboard 
as the basis of your mount, and to paste down on it the 
outside tint, taking care to get it securely attached. 
Then trim your print and the other tints to the size re- 
quired, and lay them in position with a sheet of glass on 
the top, so that the effect of the whole may be studied. 
When you are sure you have got them right, both as to 
colour and width of margin, place all the tints in a dish 
of clean water to soak. 

Now take out the largest tint, lay it on a sheet of clean 
dry glass and blot off all the surface moisture with clean 
blotting paper. Paste it with good stiff paste, being 
very careful about the edges, lift it up by putting the 
point of a penknife under one corner, and take it by two 
opposite corners and lay it down on the mount exactly in 
position. Then cover it with a sheet of clean, dry 
blotting paper, and rub it down into perfect contact. If 
any paste is squeezed out at the edges carefully sponge 
this off, but with care in applying the right quantity of 
paste, this should not be necessary. Clean and dry the 
sheet of glass again, lift out the second tint, and blot off 
as before. 

Before pasting this tint, lay it down on the mount in 
its proper position, and notice if the margins are even all 
round. If they are, go ahead as before, but if not, it 
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SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR °“ THE AMATEUR 


R. CHAPMAN JONES was warmly welcomed at the Royal 
Photographic Society on returning to its platform after a 
long absence. He occupied the last technical meeting with two 
papers on spectroscopy. In the course of his remarks he pointed 
out that a spectrum is only the dispersed light from a given source, 
and that to talk of one spectrum, or of °“ the spectrum," as though 
there were a standard, was wrong. The character of spectra 
depended upon four factors, namely, the light source, the instru- 
ment used for obtaining the spectrum, the sensitive material, and 
the method of interpreting or mapping out the result. Of the 
many light sources available, the sun remained the most 
important, save for certain special purposes, but the sun's light 
was liable to change, and, in this country at any rate, the changes 
were often irregular and without any common cause. Whatever 
illuminant was employed, however, the spectrum could only be 
obtained by instrumental means, and every prism gave a different 
map of the spectrum ; perhaps the same might be said of gratings. 
Thinking it would be interesting to get an idea of the differences 
between the spectra caused by prisms on the one hand, and by 
gratings on the other, he estimated on identical plates the position 
of maximum action of the spectra of the prism and grating 
respectively, under different illuminants, and found, generally 
speaking, that the grating spectrum gave a maximum nearer to the 
violet than the prism. 
In his second paper, dealing with uniformity in spectroscopv. 
Mr. Chapman Jones said that he thought it would be useful if 
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will be necessary to cut a trifle off the edge of the wet 
paper, and this is the difficult part of the work. A very 
clean-edged steel straight-edge is necessary, and a knife 
as keen as a razor. The straight-edge must be placed 
in position, and held down very firmly, so that the wet 
paper is nipped quite tightly between the sheet of hard 
strawboard on which you cut, and the metal edge. Then 
the knife must be held very tightly and drawn once or 
twice across the paper, quite close to the edge of the 
straight-edge. A little practice will enable this to be 
done satisfactorily. In this way the mount may be 
completed, the print being mounted last of all in just 
the same way. Even with the very thick cardboard 
there is some considerable risk of the mount cockling, 
and it is a good plan to paste a sheet of stout brown 
paper, previously well wetted, on to the back, so as to 
give a pull in the opposite direction. 

Most of these mounts are made up in this way, but 
by the dry-mounting method, in which, of course, the 
papers are affixed dry, and little trouble is experienced in 
stretching or contraction. 

If the prints are to be framed there is no need to have 
the tints actually fastened down with any adhesive. You 
may take the card or stout paper basis, and simply 
attach the first tint by means of two little dabs of paste 
or seccotine at or near the two top corners, laying on 
the top a book or sheet of plate glass to press this tint in 
position while the adhesive partially dries. The second 
tint is then placed down in the same way, and all diffi- 
culty of stretching or contraction is avoided. Further, 
you have the great advantage that a print may be re- 
moved from its mount at any time, in a moment or two, 
and without any risk of damaging either it or the mount. 
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those interested in photography could agree upon some uniform 
method of work. The time had not come to ask for general 
uniformity in the light source, and the most that could advan- 
tageously be urged was that in publishing experiments the illu- 
minant employed should be described as carefully as possible. 
With regard to the choice between prisms and gratings, he pointed 
out that the only real advantage of the prism was that it gave more 
brilliant spectra than the grating, and the special advantage of 
the grating was that the red, green, and blue occupied about 
equal spaces. 

Mr. Jones proceeded to describe an instrument of his own recent 
design for securing a measure of uniformity. His spectrograph 
he said, was purposed for ordinary work, and not for special cir- 
cumstances and needs. It consisted of a tube, the two internal 
parts of which were approximately equal in length, the one 
inclined at an angle of eighteen degrees to the other. At one end 
was the changing back, and at the other a special form of slit. In 
the centre of the instrument was the grating, and on either side of 
it the lens. The angle of the instrument brought the sodium lines 
into the centre field. The finest slit employed by Mr. Jones was 
one of .о25 of a millimetre. This was used for the definition of 
fine lines, and he also had slits of .1 and .2 of a millimetre for 
ordinary use. The lenses were the ordinary combinations that 
are made for field glasses, and in this case were two inches in 
diameter. 

A vigorous discussion followed the rs, and, judgi 
the remarks of the speakers, the making of арест. е 
individual tastes is just now at a premium. In fact there is ап 
embarrassment of riches. 
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| THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THR A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
ave shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespeotive of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, afixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Frank 
W. Beken, Cowes, Isle of Wight. (Title of print, ‘‘ Speed—An 
Impression.") Technical data: Extra rapid iso. plate; 1-5ooth 
sec., Ross-Goerz lens, F/6, 11.3o, January ; pyro-soda developer ; 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to H. W. Rush, 17, Chapel Place, Tunbridge 
Wells. (Title ot print, * Through the Wood.") Technical 
data: Imperial S.R. plate; 1-5th sec., stigmatic lens, Ё/6, 
її a.m., September;  pyro-metol; Rajar bromide, sulphide 
toned, stained with yellow dye, and varnished. 

The Extra Prize to H. J. Clare, 16, Drayton Road, Tottenham, 
N. (Title of print, “ St Paul's on a Misty Morning.") Techni- 
cal data: Imperial ortho. backed ; 1-34th sec., Goerz lens, F/6.8, 
10 a.m., October; pyro-soda; enlarged on cream crayon 
bromide. | 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place 
Gardens, Addlestone. (Title of print, “ Single Dahlias.") 
Technical data: Imperial ortho. S.R. plate; 4$ secs., Ross rapid 
symmetrical, F/8, 11.30 a.m., October; pyro-soda; carbon; 
single transfer. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Miss McAdams, Swinfield, Hereford. 
(Title of print, “ The Monk.") Technical data: Imperial plate ; 
3 secs., F/16, 11.30 a.m. ; pyro developer ; Rotograph bromide. 


; Hon. Mention. 

Frank W. Gardner, Harrow; H. R. Hill, Coulsdon; B. L. 
Forrest, Shotts; Thos. Summerson, Sunderland; A. J. Leader, 
Cambridge; W. Salter, Ilford; E. Morales, Carshalton; Wm. 
Baldwin, Foulridge; S. W. Shore, Barnsbury; Hy. H. Beet- 
ham, Nelson; Jas. Spencer, Burnley; R. McKimm, Manchester ; 
Robt. Ure, Pollokshields. | 
li Class I. 


W. H. Hawker, Bristol; W. Bailey, Hove; F. Pulley, North- 
ampton; P. P. Webster, Glasgow (2); A. Ellis, Brighouse; Dr. 
and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; W. R. Vickery, 
Norwich; E. S. C. Betterley, Surbiton; Miss Wray, Settle; 
J. R. Torrance, Shotts; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington; N. Gutte- 
ridge, Naples; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; Miss Eva Richmond, 


Falfield; J. E. Hadfield, Manchester; B. B. Mewburn, Sunder. 
land; A. L. Pentelow, Boston; W. J. Arbery, Lambeth; F. 
Pidgeon, Stockport; K. Nozaki, Richmond; John Wood, Leeds; 
Wm. Newson, Jarrow-on-Tyne; H. H. Black, Paislev; A. E. 
Benney, Victoria Park; Н. Н. Thomson, Glasgow; J. E. Hall, 
Beckenham; Chas. H. Clinton, Small Heath; W. E. Dean, 
Nelson; T. C. Bevnon, Newbury; Thos. Hindle, Colne; 
Newton Gibson, Hebden Bridge; B. Matthewmann, Worthing; 
W. L. Knight, Worthing ; Jos. Bell, Fulwell. 


Class II. 

J. Pilkington, Brooklands; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; J. M. 
Knapp, Wolverton; W. E. Ketley, Ilford; Hy. Warner, W. 
Kensington; Thos. Chester, Burnley; Major W. Liddiard, 
Birkenhead ; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; H. Limbrick, Harborne; 
R. M. Fanstone, Romsey; Miss J. M. McKenzie, Maidstone; 
Wm. Deeley, Ponders End; C. W. Colthrup, East Dulwich; 
M. B. Coats, Sunderland; W. E. Wallis, R.N., West Indies; 
Miss G. W. Nash, Bishop’s Stortford; Mrs. Jewson, Notting- 
ham; Mrs. Jessie Porter, Shalford; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland; Н. М. Morris, Neath; Miss К. Thomson, London, 
S.W.; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; C. S. Kay, Hale. 

Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed, in 
Class 11]. 

Beginners. 

]. Н. Ellis, Plymouth; А. Н. Poppleton, Birkenshaw; A. 
B. Sikes, Leicester; Miss A. R. L. Norman, Stevenage; S. M. 
Murray, Hampstead; R. S. Kisby, Preston; Mrs. Geo. Clarke, 
Blackheath; Miss L. Hefford, Leicester; Wm. Morrison, Glas- 
gow; Chas. E. Rollinson, Newport, Mon.; С. U. Knox, Alton ; 
Miss Gyles, Kensington; E. Н. Dasent, Bedford; W. White, 
Deptford; Jas. M. Male, Greenock; R. Herbert, Chelmsford ; 
Wm. Barnsdale, London, E.C.; G. Brookfield, Worksop ; Will. 
Mullin, Middlesbrough ; M. Dyer, Hampstead ; B. Ball, Nelson ; 
A. R. Bryant, Leeds; P. S. Stewart, Devonport; R. J. Moffat, 
Highbury ; B. Booth, Burnley; A. R. Hollis, Lee; M. G. Reed, 
Greenwich ; W. A. Lingham, London, N. 
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The Barton Pictorial Postcard Co., of 15, St. James’ Barton, 
Bristol, are producing some excellent picture postcards, in 
bromide, P.O.P., half-tone, or collotype, glossy or matt, from 
customers' own negatives and prints. Prices are reasonable, and 
our readers should write for particulars. 


At the Nelson Photographic Society recently Mr. Hargreaves 
gave a lecture on “ Titles." He gave as his reason why such 
a subject was chosen, that it was one very rarely treated, 
and was not given the serious consideration that such an im- 
portant subject deserved. A title should express the “ ideal of 
the picture," and should be co-equal with the picture, title and 
print being in perfect harmony and each expressive of the other. 
It should be the mental keynote of the author. Such titles as 
“ A Portrait," “ A Landscape," “ An Interior," etc., are not 
titles in the true sense of the word. They, as compared with 
the picture, are too self.evident. Workers should also, in the 
choice of the title, study freshness. Photographers are too apt 
to follow in the footsteps of others as regards titling, and are 
certainly deficient in originality. Mr. Hargreaves had a large 
number of prints, loaned by members, to which he had given 
titles. These were mostly quotations from poets and authors— 
Tennyson, Byron, and Longfellow principallv—and in the 
majority of cases were perfectly suitable. The lecture was a 
success in every way, and Mr. Hargreaves is to be congratulated 
on his first appearance as a lecturer before the members. 
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The South Essex Camera Club’s seventh annual exhibition was 
held on January 21, 22, 23, at the Education Hall, East Ham. 
A. H. Blake, M.A., acted as judge, and on the opening night 
gave an address to the members and their friends. He said 
there were three great aims in pictorial photography, viz., 
simplicity, tone, and spacing. With respect to the first he said 
that the photographic artist had to correct the impression given 
by the lens, which gave too much detail. А picture must not 
be too full, nor too empty. It must contain one strong point, 
accompanied by weaker details, all of which should tend to- 
wards giving the idea of peace and repose to the eye which sees 
it. With regard to tones, the chief thing was to preserve their 
true relative density. The special features of this exhibition 
have been the invitation section, which was limited to the work 
of ladies, among whom were Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Minno Keene, 
Miss Hilda Stevenson, and Miss Agnes Warburg; and the aboli- 
tion of medals and prizes in favour of awards of honour given 
without gradation in merit. The exhibition was a great success, 
and drew crowds each evening. Messrs. Johnson’s representa- 
tive gave demonstrations in sepia toning of bromides, and 
Messrs. Boyd lent a grand piano, with pianola attached. 


The syllabus of the Woodford Photographic Soclety includes 
many interesting demonstrations and lantern lectures. Full 
information can be obtained from the hon. sec., F. G. Emler, 
Murton Villa, Chelmsford Road, Woodford, N.E. 
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“ Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Ex Carbon Combination Printing. 
Can you please explain how clouds can 
be printed in by the carbon process? 
S. S. (Liverpool). 
This can be done in two different ways :— 
First method : First ascertain by trial strip how 
E many actinometer '' tints are required for the 
cloud, and for the landscape negatives. Then 
t make a P.O.P. print from the landscape nega- 
tive, but do not tone or fix this. Now divide 
it carefully along the sky line, or line of junction between 
your cloudscape and landscape. Then put out these two por- 
tions in daylight until they are as dark as they will go. You 
now have two masks; one of these, viz., the sky part of the 
original print, is fixed on the glass side of the sky part of the 
landscape negative. The land part of the mask is similarly fixed 
on the lower (land) half of the cloud negative. It is now an 
easy matter to print your tissue under the landscape negative 
for the proper number of tints, then transfer the same piece of 
tissue to the cloud negative, and print the cloud part its required 
number of tints. Transfer and develop in the usual way. The 
essence of success in this method consists in getting the two parts 
to fit exactly. To ensure this, you must either use two negatives 
of exactly the same size, and cut the tissue the exact size of 
each, so that it fits corner to corner with each negative, or if 
two sizes of negative be used the tissue must be cut to the size 
of the smaller, and the size of the smaller marked (at its corners) 
on the film of the larger. .Second method: For this we require 
two pieces of tissue of exactly the same size. Опе is printed 
under the masked cloud negative in the manner above mentioned. 
This is now transferred to the support, but before °“ stripping,” 
the position of the four corners is carefully pencil-marked on the 
support. The cloudscape is now stripped and developed in the 
usual way, alumed, and dried. The second piece of tissue is 
now printed under the masked landscape negative, the tissue 
then ‘‘ mounted ” on the support bearing the cloud part, so that 
its corners coincide with the four pencil-marks, then stripped 
and developed. Some workers by this method prefer to mount 
and develop the land part first and the cloud part second, carry- 
ing the cloud part just over the sky line, and then removing this 
overlay with a brush when developing. 


Colour Screen. Temperature and Development, etc. 
(2) I have a Wratten K.2 screen. What increase will be 
necessary when using it with other makes of plates? (3) 
Required, a simple method of determining the required 
exposure with one maker's screen and another maker's plates. 
(4) Which developers are least, and which most affected by 
variations of temperature? J. M. (Rochdale). 


(1) Your first question was answered January 19. (2) It is 
not possible to answer this without making experiments, which 
you can best do for yourself, as given below. (3) Set up a band 
of white and of black paper side by side in a good evenly dis- 
tributed light, and arrange your camera so that one half your 
ground glass is filled by the image of the white, and the other 
balf with that of the black paper. Take two plates from the 
same box to be tested. Expose the first plate in a series of time 
steps, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., seconds, without any colour screen. 
Then similarly expose the second plate, but now using the colour 
screen, giving a similar series of time steps, beginning with 
2, e.g. 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc. Develop both plates together in same 
dish for the same length of time. Then print the two negatives 
side by side on the same kind of paper. You will then easily 
see the screen factor. Thus, suppose the 4-ѕесопа strip and 
8-second strip in the first correspond with the 16 and 32 strips 
with the screen, then clearly the screen requires four times the 
unscreened exposure. (4) So far as the circle of acquaintance 
among about a dozen developers goes, we find metol least and 
quinol most affected by variations of temperature. 
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Photography in a Mine. 
[ wish to take a photograph down a mine, 
and have a Kodak for films. What light 
should I use? J. P. (Bathgate). 


First of all you must get proper permission, 
or you may bring about an explosion, and cause 
life, for which you would be held 
criminally responsible. If the mine is a “© safe " one, your best 
illuminant is magnesium, either as a flash powder or by burning 
the metal in form of wire or ribbon. The exposure depends on 
so many things that we can only give you a very rough sugges- 
tion. Rapid films, stop F/8, fairly large space. Try 3 ft. 
ribbon on one side of camera, and 1 ft. on the opposite side. 
For artificial light work consult ‘‘ Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy,” by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., price 1s., post free. 


loss of 
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Permanence. 


Will a warm-toned gaslight or bromide print or warm-toned 
lantern slide made by direct development, be as permanent 
as a black-and-white print or slide? 

T. B. S. C. (Manchester). 


Questions about permanency are more easy to ask than to 
answer, because no one knows exactly what permanency depends 
upon. It is a relative term, and few people agree as to wherc 
the line should be drawn. If from the same paper or plate 
a warm-coloured and cold-coloured image be derived by the same 
developer, etc., and the only difference being one of colour due 
to different rate of deposit, there is no a priori reason why one 
colour should be more permanent than another. At the same 
time there are various cases of the same substance existing in 
Puis or more forms, and one form slowly changes into the other 
orm. 


Pyro Stain, 
I have a negative stained yellow by prolonged development 
with pyro. The details can be seen in the high lights, but 
by the time these parts are printed, the other parts are ruined, 
etc. H. S. N. (Cork). 


When a negative is pyro-stained in this way, it is easier to 
remove the stain before it is dried than it is after the negative 
has been dried. Pyro-stain indicates an insufficient quantity of 
preservative (¢.g., soda-sulphite, metabisulphite, citric acid, 
etc.). Your best plan now is to make a saturated solution of 
common alum, and toa pint of this add a dram of hydrochloric 
acid, and then bath your negative in this. The following clear- 
ing baths for pyro-stain may be commended to your notice :— 
Water, 20 oz.; “ bleaching powder," a teaspoonful; washing 
soda, a teaspoonful. Filter. Immerse the negative until the stain 
is removed, then wash well. Another bath is : Water, 20 oz. ; soda 
sulphate, 2 oz. ; add sulphuric acid a few drops at a time (and 
stirring well), until the mixture gives off a smell of sulphurous 
acid gas (like the smell of the old-fashioned sulphur matches). 
Another old but good bath is: Water, 20 oz. ; citric acid, I oz. ; 
alum, 1 oz. ; protosulphate of iron (‘‘ green vitriol "), 3 oz. Yet 
another good stain remover of later vogue is : Water, 20 oz. ; thio- 
carbamide, 2 drams; citric acid, 2 drams; chrome alum, г dram 
(or common alum, 2 drams). 


Terme ef Subscription for “The Amateur Photegrapher 
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Other Countries .. ,, T 7s. 6d. is 22 155, 
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The 
Canterbury meeting of the 
Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom was 
completed at the Council meeting held a few days ago, 
and is as follows: Monday, July 5th—Evening reunion, 
address by the President (H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S.), 
the annual general meeting. Tuesday, July 6th—A 
driving’ tour through the villages of Bridge, Patrix- 
bourne, Bekesbourne, Littlebourne, Wingham, Ickham, 
Wickambreux, Sturry and Fordwich; evening, a lecture 
by F. Bennett- Goldney, F.S.A., on “‘ Canterbury and its 
History." Wednesday, July 7th—Official reception at 
the Cathedral; a garden party given by the Mayor; the 
annual dinner, followed by a smoking concert under the 
direction of the Committee of the Canterbury Chamber 
of Commerce. Thursday, July 8th—Excursion to 
Rochester; evening, a paper by C. Welborne Piper, 
A.R.LB.A. , and a paper by C. H. Bothamlev, F.C.S., 
F.R.P. S., on '' Some Aspects of Photographic Record 
Work.” Friday, July 9th—Excursion to Rye and Win- 
chelsea; evening, a paper on '' High-power Telephoto- 
graphy,” by Captain Owen Wheeler, and a lecture de- 
monstration by F. Martin Duncan. The Canterbury 
Camera Club will hold their seventh annual exhibition 
during Convention week, the judges being F. J. Mor- 
timer, F.R.P.S., and H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. 

* xk œ% 

During the cold weather manv amateurs remark on 
the slowness with which their plates fix in the ordinary 
hypo bath, and those who do not like to wait twenty 
minutes or more for fixation to complete will realise the 
convenience of the ammonium-hyposulphite bath for the 
purpose. This is considerably more rapid in action than 
ordinary hypo. Such a bath may be made by dissolving, 
in 100 parts of water, 25 parts of plain hypo, 63 parts of 
ammonium sulphate, and 3% parts of ammonium 
chloride. The ammonium base has a greater affinity for 
the hyposulphite than the sodium, and consequently àn 
exchange takes place, ammonium hyposulphite being 
formed. Very cold fixing baths do not always do their 
work thoroughly, for the reason that it takes perhaps 
fifteen minutes for the '' milkiness ” of the film to dis- 
appear, and the novice then generally considers the plate 
to be fixed. The negative should, of course, be kept in 
the bath for some time after the clearing of the plate, to 
ensure complete removal of the soluble silver salts. 

* Ж ¥ 

Damp air gets into drv rooms and renders them damp 
too, and the drying of pigment tissues, etc., is, there- 
fore, much slower than one could wish at this time of 
the year. The sensitising baths containing bichromate 
and alcohol or acetone, recommended a vear or two ago, 
are not emploved as much as they might be, though 
when used the tissue may be dried quite rapidly. The 
Autotype spirit sensitiser in particular 15 the very best 
that can be used when the weather is at all damp. There 
is no question of the quality of the tissue being improved 
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by rapid drying; the ИИ _ obtained with rapidly dried 
tissue are crisper and brighter altogether, whereas 
when dried very slowly in а damp atmosphere, the 
quality of the prints is always inferior, and it is móre 
difficult to work into the bargain. A writer in the 
current issue of Photographische Mitteilungen, . Herr 
Max Schiel, says that he dries his tissue very expedi- 
tiously in a simple manner without the use of any special 
sensitising bath. His method is to well drain the sensi- 
tised tissue, and to then hang it in a slightly slanting, or 
even nearly horizontal, position, and to have a spirit 
lamp with small flame burning about a yard beneath it. 
In this wav the tissue dries within an hour or an hour 
and a half. It is a good plan, and the only precaution 
needed is to use a sufficiently small and distant flame. 
e e sg 

À verv great interest in the pictorial photography 
section of the Dresden International Exhibition has 
been taken among photographers all over the world. The 
number of entries already received is very great, and the 
pictures hung will be about as follows: Austria, 375; 
Italy, 150; Switzerland, 80; Balkan States, 40; France, 
1 50; Great Britain (by invitation only), 150; Sweden, 50; 
Denmark, 50; Belgium, 100; Holland, 175; Russia, 150; 
United States, 300; Germany, 800; American Photo- 
Secession, 175; Royal photographs, 100. Besides 
these, collections of pictures from South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and India will be entered, the number not yet 
being determined. The Dresden jury and hanging com- 
mittee is composed of Otto Ehrhardt, Ernst Juhl, Fr. 
Matthies-Masuren, Freiherr von Schlippenbach, Е. 
Kleinhempel, Leopold Gutherz. The jury will award the 
prizes as follows : Privy Counsellor Eugen Bracht, pro- 
fessor in the Royal Art Academy at Dresden; Heinrich 
Kühn; Privy Counsellor; Prof. Dr. Max Lehrs, director 
of the Royal Copper Plate Cabinet in Dresden; Prof. Dr. 
A. Lichtwarck, director of the Kunsthalle at Hamburg; 
Fr. Matthies-Masuren, and Ernst Juhl. In the section 
British Pictorial Photography no awards will be given. 
The honour of being invited will be the distinction. The 
exposition will be opened on the first of May. 

| ж ж ¥ 

Cold, wind, and rain, says M. Ernest Constet, in the 
Photo-Revue, far from being obstacles to the photo- 
grapher, on many occasions furnish the landscape with 
those attractive features which are so often used, with 
success, in the artist's studio. Some useful hints to 
those who are fond of photographing '' dead nature ” 
are supplied in the article referred to, one of the most 
important points being the careful discrimination that is 
necessary regarding the lighting, its quality and its tone. 
Referring to photography in natural colours, M. Constet 
observes that a subject which would have absolutely 
no value bv the mere combination of its lights and 
shadows will be literally transformed by the magic touch 
of colour. This will indeed be found the case, and colour 
photography is teaching this fact to the photographer. 
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HEAD STUDY. (From an Albumen print.) 
from Rudulph Dührkcofs Cne-Man Shew at ther, At Sac 
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Ry Rupee DÜnRkOOF. 
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MCTHER AND, CHILD. (From an Albumen Print.) By RUDULPH DUHRKOOP. 
From Rudulph Duhrkoop's Оле Мая Show now open at the R.P.S, r 
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THE FISHERS' HARBOUR, OSTEND. By James McKissacx 
Awarded a plague in the Exhibition of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photograbhic Asscetation. (Sec pagt 154.) 
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A NOVEMBER MORNING. 
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HE time for recommencing the Society outings 
will soon again be at hand, and the hint of early 
spring on the day that this is written may make 
the fancy of many a secretary lightly turn to 

thoughts of half-holiday excursions. This feature of 
photographic society life affords an excellent means of 
culture, although the full advantage of it is not always 
taken. If the serious purposes which the Society exists 
to promote are to be considered, the arrangement of an 
outing is more than a question of brakes and lunches. 
The chief aim, of course, is mutual improvement. The 
idea is that members should learn one from another, that 
the beginner should gather some hints from the more 
experienced, and that the man who can do excellent 
work when once an opening is suggested to him should 
receive his inspiration from another who has perhaps a 
larger stock of originality but cannot follow up his ideas. 
If the purpose of a Society outing is not this sort ot 
give and take, it would be better not to go out in com- 
panies at all, but to let each man plough his own furrow 
or snap his own shutter alone. But to a serious Society 
the things that cannot so well be taught or shared in a 
lecture or discussion may be given and received on the 
actual field of work with good results all round. 
Probably most Society men can recall photographic 
excursions that were as enjoyable socially as they were 
futile photographically. A series of pictures made 
rather at random during an hour or two spent at Slocum- 
in-the-Fen does not give much satisfaction. It would 
be better to expose fewer plates, and those more 
leisurely. Why not try to get into touch with the vil- 
lagers, to familiarise the eye with the scenes before ex- 
perimenting with the camera, to realise the ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere °”? of a place before perpetuating it in photo- 
graphy? What Prof, Herkomer has lately said about 
the psychological basis of portraiture applies also in 
some degree to the pictorial representation of places. 
There is more satisfaction in one good picture which 
was the product of feeling and thought, as well as the 
product of the lens, than in half a dozen indifferent ones. 
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An essential fgure in a successful outing 15 a leader— 
one who knows the pictorial possibilities of the place or 
type of place to which the excursion 15 planned. He can 
give direction to the ramble, and although he may not be 
able to make others see what he sees, he can at least pre- 
vent waste of energy and plates. 

Aerial Photography. 

The recent successes in aerial navigation have caused 
some attention to be drawn again to aerial photography, 
many uses for which may ultimately be found. The re- 
cent case of the minute camera carried by a pigeon 
created great interest, but some of the aerial photo- 
graphic appliances described by M. Mareschal in La 
Nature are of even greater interest, and show how 
seriously the matter is being taken in hand by a certain 
section of photographic scientists. The earliest results 
obtained were probably those of M. Arthur Batut, in 
1888, but the recent apparatus of M. Roger Aubry—a 
well-known Continental aeronaut—have reached a far 
more advanced stage. The camera is attached to a cap- 
tive balloon, and can be controlled and directed by 
means of electric communicating cords, and the plates 
changed and exposed by electrical means. А small 
dynamo forms part of the outfit on terra firma, as when 
the balloon is at any height the resistance of the com- 
municating wires is rather high, and an electric current 
of fair voltage is requisite. 

The camera, which can be directed in anv manner by 
the operator on the earth, is of the hand-camera tvpe, 
and takes ten flat films in aluminium sheaths. The 
shutter is operated by an electro-magnetic arrangement, 
and every conceivable movement can be produced at 
will. 

Judging by results, the balloon camera is likely to be 
of considerable service; the negatives produced appear 
to be satisfactory in every way, and in time of war 
would, of course, prove of great value in reconnoitring 
work. M. Aubry's apparatus has this great advantage — 
that it is operated from the ground and requires no 
human aeronaut, so that in case of attack any injurv 
done to the flying camera would be confined to an in- 
animate object. Moreover, the size of the complete 
aerial equipment is so small that it would not make at 
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all an easy target, and its security would be far greater 
than that of an aeroplane or military balloon. 
A Novel Cinematograph. 

A new cinematograph camera, invented by Mr. 
Joseph Bianchi of Toronto, enables good motion effects 
to be obtained with eight impressions only to the 
second, and the flicker is to a grcat extent done awav 
with, the sensitive film moving quite continuously 
throughout the exposure. Describing the new camera, 
the Scientific American says that a single crank on one 
side of the box operates through suitable gears and 
belting the lower winding spool, which in turn draws 
the sensitised film from the upper roll over a guide 
roll downward through a feed tube in a constant con- 
tinuous movement, while another gear meshing in a 
spiral spur rotates a longitudinal shaft, on the extreme 
left end of which is a revolving exposure disc. 

On the flat side of this disc, near its periphery, 15 
a transparent circular window, the axis of which 
coincides with the axis of the camera lens, the latter 
being rigidly secured to the front wall of the camera, 
and also is in line with the moving film behind. Within 
the circular aperture of the disc is а rotatable ring 
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An amateur lecturing on a photographic trip to the Swiss 
Alps explained to a confiding audience that one of the higher 
ranges was so fine that when those who were playing the game 
of Excelsior came to this part of the climb they had to straddle 
on the ridge, and while in this position make laborious progress. 
I cannot believe that anyone ever did thus sit astride the world 
like a colossus, because my friend produced no photographic 
evidence of such an event. But there are amateurs to whom 
nothing is too great for their ambition and power. And if time 
and space forbid them to ride on mountain tops they will per- 
form equally astonishing feats where, although the danger 1s 
quite as great, it is not to life, but to reputation. For instance, 
quite recently a friend who sought to dominate all photographic 
knowledge in a book which has the saving virtue of harbouring 
some technical “ inexactitudes " has been waylaid by “` cut-throat 
bandits in the path of fame,’ who have been slashing away at 
his sometimes venial errors with such fervour that some of them 
have inflicted almost as much injury on themselves as on their 
victim. 


A Paying Game. 

I have just been reading about a lucky dog who has been 
awarded the nice little sum of one hundred pounds sterling for 
a print on P.O.P. How did he pull it off? At first sight it 
would seem that the bag of gold was gained by a liberal outlay 
on the part of this enterprising amateur, whose motto evidently 
was, ** Nothing venture, nothing have." Anyhow, he recklessly 
staked a rare flower glass, which could not have cost less than 
33d., and a pennyworth of anemones on the offchance of win- 
ning the first prize; but on second thoughts I fancy that his 
supreme appeal which gained the award of Midas was success- 
ful because the edges of the print were not parallel: the sides 
were divergent straight lines, while the top was convex, and 
the bottom concave. If you are all as clever as I think you 
be you will at once see why this strange shape was adopted. 
Having been induced to read the above, | hope that amateurs 
will be led to enter prints for the next big cash competition that 
comes along, for though I thoroughly believe that the striving 
is a prize in itself, any bright-minded amateur who will take the 
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having sprocket teeth on the portion of its circum- 
ference extending laterally bevond the flat surface o! 
the disc. Within this rotatable ring is secured а 
concave-convex or negative cvlindrical lens, termed 4 
‘‘ refractor.’ At the rear of the camera lens combina- 
tion is fixed a plano-convex or positive lens. 

The rays of light from the camera lens that are 
directed in a parallel direction by the single plano- 
convex lens upon the movable cylindrical lens in the 
disc, while its direction is upward, are refracted down- 
ward with the same rapidity that the constantlv moving 
fim moves also downward, thereby impressing the 
image upon the film perfectly sharp and clear and 
always in register and line. At the same time by 
means of an eccentric pin on the main shaft a recipro- 
cating frame adjacent to and in front of the film moves 
downward with the refractor rays as they strike the 
fiim, and makes a distinct division line between each 
picture. 

lhe continuous movement of the film from one spoo! 
to the other, in front of the front lens, naturally 
renders the camera easier to manipulate and more 
simple in construction. 


1 


trouble to try hard will find that it is not so difficult to line his 
purse with gold. 


On Baiting the Hook. 


“ Telling Titles," a book for the unimaginative lecturer, by 
Andrew Merrie McPie, Esqre., would, I believe, have a large 
sale, as at any rate it would supply a long-felt want on the 
part of members of photographic societies. Nothing is more 
uninviting than many of the stale titles of the papers which are 
announced week by week by the local societies. Let us take 
one section as an example of the others. ‘“‘ Picture Making," 
"Making Pictures,” *“‘ Pictorial Principles," "Principles oí 
Art," and so on ad nauseam, run the bald and colourless appeals 
to amateurs to turn out of the cosy corner and, throwing diges- 
tion to the winds, make their way to the lecture room. The 
keynote to all such titles, where the mere statement of subject 
is not in itself sufficient, is that they should raise curiosity and 
desire. For instance, an amateur who recently announced the 
title of his forthcoming lecture as ** What you Really Ought to 
See," has in consequence been inundated by enquiries from 
members and others asking for further information. The 
obvious reply to which is that full particulars will be given to 
all applicants on the night of the lecture. 


Truant Slides. 


I am glad to find that those pleasant fixtures, the Blenheim 
lantern lectures, are still going as strong as ever, for when I 
dropped in a few evenings ago to enjoy a “sniff of the briny” 
there was quite a large company of old stagers. Аз it hap- 
pened, Mr. Mortimer, who was announced to lecture, was unable 
to be present, and vet although no seascapes were shown, right 
through the evening, '' Break, break, break, On thy cold grey 
crags, О sea," rung in my ears. Dr. Lindsay Johnson, 
who filled the gap at short notice, gave an engrossing descrip- 
tion of “then and now," as applied to the Eternal City. Not 
only were his slides free from *' printers’ errors," but his verbal 
commentary was vivacious and largely “ first-hand information." 
There were, however, some rather trying moments over dis- 
appearing slides which played hide and seek in a most pro- 
voking manner. Apropos of this, what has become of that in- 
genious invention whereby everyone was to be his own lan- 
ternist? А pile of slides was put into the contrivance, and by 
means of an electric wire by pressing a knob any particular 
slide could be made to appear in any desired order, and could 
be recalled as often as required. 
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N the Photographic News a year ago l perpetrated an 
| article on ** Enlarging by Factor," based upon a series 

of experiments with a daylight enlarger. Since then | 
have given some time to the consideration of the question 
whether the factors published applied to enlarging by lan- 
tern. The problem was slightly different and apparently 
less simple than the one dealt with in the article mentioned. 

The first difficulty that suggests itself in working out a 
table of exposures for use with an enlarging lantern is the 
difficulty that arises in connection with the light. Here, as 
in daylight enlarging, if the amount of light passing 
through the enlarging lens were always the same, the 
exposure must vary directly as the square of the number of 
times of enlargement. But the light so passing is not 
always the same. The source of light has to be moved 
every time you alter the size of your enlargement. It is 
nearer to the condenser when you set your lantern for an 
" enlargement" of equal size than when you set it for a 
greater enlargement; and the greater the number of 
diameters to which you wish to enlarge your picture, the 


farther*must your light be from the condenser. The accom- 
panying diagram shows what happens. 

If C is the condenser, and L the lens, and G the light 
when enlarging to equal size 1, you must bring your lens 
hearer to your negative (say to l) if you want a greater 
enlargement, i; and then you will find you must draw your 
light back (say to g) to get even illumination on the screen. 
If vou call the distance C to С, D, and the distance C to 
g, d. the amount of light falling on the condenser from 
£ and G respectively would vary inversely as the squares of 
d and D. Taking the amount of light falling on the con- 


denser from С to be 1, the amount from g would be d^ 


Assuming for the moment that the source of light is an 
incandescent mantle, the image of this mantle formed by the 
condenser, as a rule, will fall upon the enlarging lens when 
the lantern is set for even illumination. Here again is the 
source of another variation. The image of the mantle thus 
formed varies in diameter as the distance of the source of 
light from the condenser is varied. Going back to our 
diagram, the diameter of the image of the mantle at l: to 
the diameter of the mantle: : /C: d. Putting this in the 
form of a fraction, and calling the diameter of the mantle 
M, and the diameter of the image at Z, m, chen 


M x /C 
M, = —— 


Treating the image of the mantle at L in the same wav, 
and calling the diameter of that image m, then 


IIl. ——NLARGING BY LANTERN. 
By JOHN NIXON, 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and Р.М.” 
Parts I. and Il. appeared in the “A. Р. and Р. N." for Jan. 19 and 20. 


m=MxLC 
"D 
т  Mxly D _ /CxD 
and m E TUSSLE ICE 


The ratio between the areas of the images of the light in the 

m,? T (5 x D\? 

mm? LC xd 
the intensity of the light (or the amount falling upon a par- 
ticular area of the image) in the respective cases will be 
m, or (LEX dy 
m,” (ic xDJ' 

For an enlargement to equal size, LC is equal to 2F, 
where F is the focal length of the enlarging lens; and for a 
(T+1)F 

T 
number of times of enlargement (i.e., the number of dia- 
meters) Substituting these values, the ratio mentioned 
becomes 


[n um Суке 

Te oF x D/ 9' r4 goypipz (T+ 1D? 

The amount of light passing through the condenser from 
2 


two cases will be ; and the ratio between 


greater enlargement /C is equa! to ' where T is the 


g being, as above shown, T it is plain the amount passing 


through the aperture of the enlarging lens so long as that 
aperture rı mains the same must be D ded gl Li 
d (T+1)?D? ° (TF1) 
times the amount of light passing for an “ enlargement ” 
of equal size. | 

If the amount of light passing through the enlarging lens 
remained always the same, the exposure in enlarging would 
always be Т?, where the exposure for enlargement to equal 
size is taken as 1, and where T is the number of times of 
enlargement. This is obvious since the same quantity of 
light in each case is spread over an area represented by Т“. 
But we have just seen that with a lantern the amount of 
light passing through the enlarging lens varies in the pro- 


portion ТЕУ. Hence the exposure in enlarging must be, 
T? ; 
not T?, but = , since the exposure varies inversely as 
(T+1) 
the amount (or intensity) of the light. Working this out, 
we find that with an incandescent lantern constructed as 


2 
(T+1) Ed 


thus we have the simple rule: To find the exposure in en- 
larging add one to the number of times of enlarging (i.e., 
the number of diameters), square this, divide by 4, and 
multiply the exposure for an equal size '' enlargement ” 
by the result. Again manipulating our factor, 

(T+)? (T+)? F? | ‘Gee : 

4 4F* 2F 

Now (T+ 1)F represents the distance of the T-times enlarged 
image from the lens, and 2F the distance of an image of 
equal size from the lens; so that, comparing these two, the 
exposure in enlarging with a lantern varies directly as the 
square of the distance of the enlargement from the lens. It 
follows that in all cases this law applies if the lantern is so 
constructed that the image of the source of light formed bv 
the condenser falls upon the lens and just fills the working 
aperture. 


suggested, the exposure in enlarging should be 
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a Some Notes on Night Photography. 


Ov Ву Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., Е.В.Р.&. 


HE first glance at the two little pictures accom- 
panving this note is enough to tell us that their 
chief point in common 15 the fact that they are 

Now 


both taken by artificial light at night. 


this at once opens out a 
whole series of extremely 
interesting questions, both 
on the pictorial and physio- 
logical aspects of the sub- 
ject. To attempt to touch 
even briefly upon them all 
would hamper rather than 
help the young student, for 
whom these notes are 
written. I shall therefore 
onlv invite his attention to 
one or two which have any 
immediate bearing upon the 
photographic side of the 
question. | 
The first question is this, 
`* Why does artificial light 
give us such a different 
general character to that 
given either by direct sun- 
light or diffused daylight ?"' 
Apart from the difference 
in strength of a score or 
more street lamps and the 
sun, we have to bear in 
mind that the artificial 
light is comparatively near 
us, while the sun 15 So 
distant that we get, even 
in direct sunlight, the 
scattered light from the 
surrounding mile or two of 
atmosphere all around us. 
But, says the reader, 
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WE are glad to record that the offer made ‘‘ To Over-sea Readers and Others ” in 
our Christmas number, dated December 15th, is being fully taken advantage of. 

Our readers will remember that we made an offer to our Colonial and Continental 
readers to act as their agents in London for the purchase of apparatus or materials 
when the articles are unobtainable in the places where they reside. 

Irom the Continent we had an almost immediate response, indicating not only a 
desire on the part of the writers for us to act as their agents in obtaining goods adver- 
tised in the pages of THE А. P. AND P. N., but incidentally demonstrating the popu- 
larity of this journal in France, Germanv, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Denmark, etc. 


Now, however, we are receiving letters by every mail from readers in more distant 


parts of the world. 


From South Africa, Vancouver, Quebec, Jamaica, Trinidad, 


Brazil, Egypt, etc., applications are reaching us from readers anxious to avail them- 
selves of our offer, and, needless to say, in each case we are doing our best to satisfy 


, the detailed wants which are expressed. 


At the moment of writing there has hardlv been sufficient time to allow our cor- 
respondents to write us from Australia and New Zealand, but we shall doubtless be 
able to report that a considerable proportion of the thousands of photographers in 
these Colonies who are keen supporters of THe А. P. AND P. N. will avail themselves 


of our assistance. 


REGENT STREET BY NIGHT, FROM THE PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
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Comments on Two 
Readers’ Prints. 


ax 


АР 


" How about the moon, which, though not so far 
away as the sun, is yet far enough away to affect the 


surrounding atmosphere also? ” 


True, but we must 


also take into account the vast difference between the 


By Mrs. Stratten Boulnois. 


actual light strength of the 
sun and moon.  Helmholtz 
says the one is about 
800,000 times as bright as 
the other, and Wollaston 
says the light of the full 
moon is about equal to а 
standard candle at twelve 
feet. Now, the blackest ink 
or darkest part of a platino- 
type or bromide print re- 
flects to our eve about 
1- 100th of the light that the 
whitest part of the paper 
gives us. How, then, can 
we, with this narrow range 
of our paper, attempt to 
represent or suggest sun- 
light апа also moonlight ? 
The answer is that we can- 
not successfully really and 
literally represent either, 
but we can suggest them 
both by observing certain 
facts regarding vision. If 
on a verv bright day we 
enter a darkened room lit 
only by the light of a candle, 
at first we see little more 
than the candle flame, but 
as the light-fatigued eve 
recovers itself we gradually 
see variations in the degrees 
of darkness not seeable at 
first. If now we return to 
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the blazing light of noon-day sun in a comparable but 
opposite manner, we again are temporarily blind, but 
presently we see detail and form in all parts of the 
scene, except perhaps the 
brightest portions. Now painters 
in both cases depart from 
scientific accuracy, and aim at 
producing effects due to these 
well - known peculiarities о! 
vision. Thus, in representing 
bright light such as fills the eye 
with light, they raise all the 
lower notes of the scale towards 
their highest available light, 
while many photographers make 
the fatal mistake of printing the 
shadows in the sunlight picture 
far too dark, which does not 
suggest sun, but artificial or 
moon light. 

Painters in representing moon 
or artificial light show only one 
or two of the brightest parts, and 
keep all others dark, but not 
equally dark, thus aiming at 
giving the same type of eye im- 
pression that we receive on 
entering a darkened room. But 
why make these variations in 
the case of feeble moonlight? 
The answer is that the picture 
will not be viewed by moonlight, 
but presumably by the light of 
an ordinary room lit by diffused 
daylight, and that our moon- 
light or night picture which 
would by moonlight or candle 
light look approximately right, 
would in the daylight look quite 
wrong. 

The foregoing are only a few 
of the aspects of the question, 
and must serve for the present, 
so that we may now furn to the 
illustrations, and see how they 
agree with these observations. 
The first of these is a street lit by 
many artificial lights—but yet 
we easily see that this light does 
not exert much influence in 
illuminating the dust particles in the air, beyond two or 
three score yards. In fact, the effects suggest a cloud 
of light dust hanging over the street. But note how 
solidly black and gradationless is the lower inch or so of 
the picture, which presumably corresponds to the roofs 
of the nearer houses. True, on looking at such a view, 
as when looking at a bright light, the eye is somewhat 
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dazzled at first, but this effect soon gives way, and we 
seldom have an outdoor scene by day or night when 
uniform blackness occupies any large visual space. The 
suggestion of lamplight in the 
street, and on the side of the 
houses facing us, is in many 
ways admirable, but the near 
over-intense blackness  upsets 
our range of tones. 

Weber's observations, as 
formulated by Fechner, which 
tell us that we perceive differ- 
ences of light (or shade) propor- 
tional to the total intensity, 
would lead us to expect to see 
much more light and shade 
variation than is here shown. 

Turning now to the snow and 
lamplight study on this page, 
we have quite a host of interest- 
ing topics suggested. For in- 
stance, the light from each lamp 
throws its own cast shadows, 
and with objects at different dis- 
tances these shadows are not 
parallel as they are in the case of 
the distant sun or moon. Then, 
again, snow by artificial light 
has far more strongly pro- 
nounced shadows (due to its 
broken surface) than the corre- 
sponding shadows in sunlight. 
Indeed, in most cases the 
shadows of broken snow in 
daylight are either over-dark or 
entirely absent in most photo- 
graphs, while the deeper 
shadows cast by objects on the 
snow are often quite out of true 
relationship with the high lights. 

It was surely a mistake to 
include in this print the second 
and competing or conflicting 
lamp near the left image of the 
picture. This I think will be 
seen if we cover up a strip along 
this (left) side of the picture, 
just wide enough to eliminate 
lamp number two. This re- 
moval will in other ways help the 
picture, which, by the way, can well spare quite half an 
inch from its lower edge. In both pictures it seems to 
me that the sky comes too dark, for even on a dark 
night the sky is not very dark if we only look at it 
thoughtfully, and compare it with our idea of absolute 
blackness, and is seldom, if ever, the darkest part of 
the scene. 


By Fred T. Usher. 
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TECHNICAL DATA OF SOME PICTURES REPRODUCED IN THIS NUMBER. 


M ANY readers have written to us suggesting that the tech- 
nical data of pictures reproduced each week would add 
greatly to their interest. We are quite in agreement with this 
suggestion, but recognise the difficulty that it is not always pos- 
sible to obtain these data. In the case of competition prints, how- 
ever, we can, Of course, give the details of plate, exposure, etc., 
as supplied on the entry coupons, and will, whenever possible, 
endeavour in future to obtain reliable data of the other pictures 
which are reproduced. 

In this week’s issue the technical data of the three pictures 
reproduced on pages 146, 167, and 168 are as follows :— 
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‘“ November Morning," by E. F. H. Crouch. Barnet ortho. 
plate; 4 sec. exposure ; Cooke lens, F/6.5; 10 a.m., November ; 
bromide enlargement. 

** In the Days of the Protectorate,” by Miss Е. C. Vandamm. 
Ilford Zenith plate; 4 secs. exposure; Ross lens, F/6; pyro-soda 
developer; carbon print; double transfer. : 


“ Morn—When the Golden Mists are Born," by J. J. Ruther- 
ford. Marion ortho. plate; F/11; 14 sec. exposure; 4-times 
screen ; pyro-soda developer ; enlargement on Wellington bromide 
paper, toned with sulphide. 
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The °“ Northern ` exhibition at Manchester made a profit of 


A choice series of autochrome pictures is being shown at the 
Warneuke (ralleries in Glasgow. 


The two hundred and tenth thousand of the * Ilford Manual 
of Photography " is being issued—a good record of a good book. 


The Southend Photographic Societv at their seventh annual 
meeting reported an increase of membership and a cash balance 
in hand. 


Entries for the Nottingham Exhibition close on March 4. The 
hon. sec. is E. L. Kent, 3, Radcliffe Mount, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


The Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society's spring svllabus 
includes many attractive items that should draw all the amateurs 
of the district. 


The Hull Photographic Society celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary the other day by holding its first annual dinner. 
Better late than never. 


On February т a fire broke out at Messrs. Horne's in New 
Broad Street, E.C., and did Z100 worth of damage before it 
could be extinguished. 


The Buildings Sub-Committee of the London County Council 
is recommending that in future schools should not be let for 
cinematograph entertainments. 


A selection of prize pictures from THE A. P. AND P. N. Weekly 
Competition is on view at the premises of J. Lizars, 101-107, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


‘The British climate is not the ideal one from a photo- 
graphic point of view," says the Manchester Evening News. The 
fog was bad in Manchester recently. 


Herr Hrdliczka, whose P.O.P. for giving special contrast is 
well known, has bought the paper-making factory of Dr. Just in 
Vienna, the late owner being retained as expert. 


The Royal Photographic Society has awarded the progress 
medal for 1909 to the brothers Lumiere, of Lyons, for their dis- 
covery of the autochrome process of colour photography. 


At a demonstration of the oil-process before the Burnley Co- 
operative Camera Club, G. E. Swann said he frequently kept 
his paper soaking in water for davs for pigmenting. Why? 


The Tunbridge Wells Photographic Association reported a 
successful years work at their annual meeting. The hon. sec., 
Joseph Chamberlain, was re-elected for the twenty-first time. 


The President of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, J. F. 
Duthie, and two other members have just presented a complete 
enlarging lantern, lens, table, and screen to the society. Lucky 
society ! 

H. Essenhigh Corke states that at his lecture on “ Firelight 
Effect by Daylight,’ given at Southampton, he advised two 
seconds’ exposure, and not two minutes’, as reported in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. for February a. 


“ Through the Garden of England " was the title of an attrac- 
tive lantern lecture given recently by T. Bryans before the 
Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, Belfast. The district illustrated in- 
cluded Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, Alfriston, and Rye. 


Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of Crovdon, will send 
a sample half-dozen of their new contact lantern plates (31 by 
34) to anv reader who sends three penny stamps. Thev ask 
that the advertisement announcing the offer should be enclosed 
with the application. 


According to the Standard a party of Germans have been 
making a systematic photographic survey of the coast between 
the Tyne and the Tees. Many hundreds of pictures were taken, 
it is alleged. Is this the effect of ** An Englishman's Home " at 
Wyndham's Theatre? 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberlev, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar papers 
and postcards, has been awarded to C. A. Slatter, Biscot Road, 
Luton, his print having been judged the best sent in during 
January. The paper on which the print was made was purchased 
trom Mr. Prosser, Wellington Street, Luton. 


to a physical weakness on the part of the observer. 
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The Autochrome Plate in Many 
Og Hands. #2 


(SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR “ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.) 


RECENT meeting devoted to a discussion on “ The Auto- 
chrome Plate in Many Hands " turned out to be one of the 
most profitable evenings that the Royal Photographic Society ha- 
ever arranged. H. T. Malby, the opener, spoke more part- 
cularly of the uses of autochromy in the garden and conserva- 
tory; S. E. Bottomley dealt with the plate from the point of 
view of the surgeon and the dermatologist; Dr. C. E. K. Mees 
produced the inevitable spectrum ; J. C. Warburg had tested it in 
Rivieran sunshine; J. H. Gear had used it to " bag" the Swiss 
rainbow, and with its aid Ernest Marriage had caught the 
charms of an English woodland on Christmas morning. The 
plate emerged verv well out of the discussion, and none of the 
workers seemed able to improve to any great extent upon 
Messrs. Lumiere's directions. Perhaps the testimony of the 
various ‘ witnesses" may be summarised as follows :— 

H. T. Maibv: Thought that very much of the uncertaintv 
of opinion expressed in regard to the truthful rendering ot 
colours might be due, not to any fault in the plate itself, but 
Photo- 
graphers had not been trained in the recognition and co-ordina- 
tion of colours. In working the plate the first necessity was 
to exclude all stray light. A faint glow coming from a venti- 


t 


. lator in the dark-room, which was almost imperceptible to the 


eve, and certainly could be disregarded in dealing with the 
fastest monochrome plate, was sufhcient to cause a falsification 
of colour bv the introduction of a bluish tinge. 

S. E. Bottomley: Advocated very slow development—some- 
times lasting even for two hours—finding that in so doing he 
got better gradation and colour rendering. The only results 
he had had accepted by surgeons as affording them an aid to 
diagnosis in skin and other diseases had been carried out in this 
manner. Found it impossible with autochromes to get a true 
range of colour. If reds were good, greens were poor, and 
vice-versáå. Наа never vet seen a satisfactory reproduction ot 
the spectrum on an autochrome plate. 

J. €. Warburg: Followed the Lumicre instructions through- 
out, except that he used sulphite in the developer instead of 
the usual alcohol developer. Had tried the tentative method of 
development, but unfortunately it only seemed to work if the 
temperature were kept constant at бо degrees Fah. The "C" 
solution for reducing a plate which had been under-developed 
was useful but a little treacherous ; if overdone, it gave to the 
plate a tinge of blue or violet. Any strav light reaching the 
plate through the back also gave it a bluish tinge. It was 
simply because this defect was more visible in under-exposed 
plates that it was so often wrongly taken to be a symptom ot 
under-exposure. Violet coloration was also caused by the use 
of too light a screen. Under-exposure and over-intensification 
gave bluish greens, while the black spots which were a source 
of such trouble to some workers he had found in his own case 
to be caused by the springs of the dark slides rubbing through 
the paper backing and affecting the plate. 

J. Н. Gear: Regarded autochromy as “one of the simplest 
processes we have in photography." Laid stress upon the neces- 
sitv for careful cleaning of the plate with a slightly damp rubber 
as a means of overcoming the difficulty with regard to spots. 
lle had seen gross over-exposure produced owing to the sensi- 
tive paper being kept too long in the actinometer. Under such 
conditions the paper quickly deteriorated. Occasionally defects 
were produced in the lantern slides owing to the presence of 
dirt in the varnish. He found that to bathe the plate for ten or 
fifteen minutes in a five per cent. solution of glycerine in water 
at the conclusion of the fixing and washing was a means of 
securing a lantern slide less liable to be affected by the heat of 
the lantern. A slide so treated could be projected for half an 
hour at a time with an arc lamp varying from eight to ten 
amperes without showing any sign of deterioration or splitting 
of the film. 

Ernest Marriage: Used a pyro developer compounded upon 
the recognised formula, except that resort was had to dried 
pyro instead of pyro preserved in spirit. The “С” solution was 
best when freshly mixed ; one that had been made for too long 
a time caused ‘lack spots in the film. Had practised intensifi- 
cation with mercurv with good results. 

Dr. Mees showed some comparisons between the Lumière and 
the Jougla plates from the point of view of the spectroscopist, 
and the results were to the disadvantage. ofthe latter. 
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KESWICK. 


This picture was awarded a plaque at the Northern Exhibiticm at Manchester. 


By ARTHUR W. BURGESS. 


A New Method of Dry-Mounting Prints for Amateurs. 


. « . By GEORGE BEALBY... . 
Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. '' 


» VERY amateur photographer is only too 
well aware of the manifold risks and 
difficulties incurred in the successful 
mounting of his finished print. Those 
who work in platinum or carbon, it is 
true, are practically immune from the 
troubles of ** cockling,’’ which so sorely 
beset the worker using bromide or gas- 
light papers. Nevertheless, the trouble 
has to be faced when superimposed 
tinted papers have to be trimmed and 
mounted one above another for some 
particular effect of tone required. The 
advent of the adhesive dry mounting process once 
and for all seemed to have overcome every difficulty, 
but the costly nature of the hot plate apparatus re- 
quired placed such a system beyond the reach 
of the average amateur. А simplified method of 
carrying out the process has lately been suggested, 
whereby the tissue may be used for mounting without 
any elaborate apparatus, the only tool required being an 
ordinary flat-iron. Packets containing thirty-six sheets 
of tissue, price one shilling, are now put upon the market 


for this purpose, containing instructions for the 
mounting of prints, and I have for the past six months 
made many experiments in this direction. | 

Fluffless blotting-paper had the same tendency to stick 
to the print as had a clean silk handkerchief ; indeed, | 
had exhausted my resources, and was inclined to 
despair, when the casual suggestion of a friend, who 
had not himself even tried dry mounting, put me on the 
road to ultimate success. He advised a trial with a 
sheet of that oil copying paper, yellow in appearance, 
commonly used in all offices for interleaving in the letter- 
book between the tissue pages, on to which a copy of 
correspondence is about to be impressed. 

For the past two or three months 1 have mounted a 
large number of prints on various papers in this way, 
and have found it perfectly satisfactory and certain in 
accomplishment. The oil surface paper can be obtained 
from Messrs. Straker, stationers, Coventry Street, W., 
though doubtless it is supplied by many other dealers 
in office requisites. 

The mount or art papers upon which the print is 
mounted should be absolutely bone dry, as, if this pre- 
caution is overlooked, a source of failure arises in the 
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steam generated by the heat of the iron, causing the 
print to fail to adhere properly. For this reason, any 
new mounts I happen to purchase I now place above 
the kitchen oven for some time before they are required 
for use. Some care is also necessary in maintaining 
the heat of the flat-iron at a suitable temperature. In 
my initial attempts, I supported the iron upon a sheet 
of gauze-wire over a circular gas-burner, placed on the 
dark-room bench. Now it is extremely difficult to form 
any idea of the actual temperature of an iron so heated ; 
if too hot there is a danger of scorching, and if not hot 
enough the tissue fails to liquefy, and the print does 
not properly adhere. The temperature for mounting 
bromide prints should never be allowed to fall below 
180 deg. F., and I find the following device as simple 
as апу whereby the heat can be maintained. 

I employ two irons, and these are placed side by side 
within a flat tin dish containing about an inch of water, 
and the whole is then placed, with a sheet of gauze wire 
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HREE pictures are re- 
produced in this issue 
that deal with very 

similar subjects. Each of 
these pictures (see pp. 145, 
155, 156) was awarded a 
plaque at the recent success- 
ful exhibition held by the 
Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, and a 
comparison of them may be 
useful in indicating a fact 
that must be apparent to 
every consistent observer of 
pictorial work at the photo- 
graphic exhibitions. 

We are all aware that in- 
dividuality counts for much 
in the production of the best 
pictorial work, but it may not be quite so obvious why 
some pictures can be immediately recognised as being 
by certain authors. In painting, the individuality is, of 
course, even more marked, and for the visitor to the 
Royal Academy it is as easy to recognise a La Thangue 
as it is to ** spot ’’ a Leader. The artist with the brush 
has greater scope in his interpretation, and the good 
painting must be individual, or it ceases to be good. 

In photography the limitations are greater, and it 1s 
to the credit of its followers that so much individuality ts 
displayed. Many workers’ prints are, of course, to be 
known by their subject. In these cases the personal 
note becomes very marked indeed, but the individualism 
that depends on choice of subject only is not so impor- 
tant as that which is distinguished by °“ treatment "' 
also. It is the °“ treatment ” that should bear witness 
to the hand of the producer. 

Another point is that the work of many painters and 
photographers becomes individual on account of the 
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THREE EXHIBITION PICT URES. 


A NOTE ON INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT AND SCALE. 
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beneath it, upon a long gas-heater, similar to those 
employed in all chemical laboratories. Should a gas 
cooking-stove be available, the heater can, of course, be 
dispensed with, but whether or not the kitchen hob 
mav be used for the purpose depends entirelv upon the 
temper of the cook. 

It will be quite obvious that under these circum- 
stances any excessive heat applied cannot pos- 
sibly raise the temperature of the irons beyond 
212 deg. F., so that perpetual adjustment and attention 
to the gas flame becomes unnecessary, and one can 
devote one's entire attention to mounting first with one 
iron and then with another, each iron being returned 
alternately to the water pan as it becomes cooler. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that when lifted from the 
water the irons become dry almost instantaneously, and 
each iron will remain hot for a sufficient length of time 
to mount at least half a dozen prints, if one works 
swiftly in a systematic and methodical way. 
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scale " adopted. It is in this matter of '' scale ’’ that 
many workers call attention to their productions. 
'* Scale ’’ is a form of treatment that may be due to some 
inherent peculiarities of the authors' eves or brain, or to 
the satisfaction it gives the worker to deal with his 
subject in a certain proportion. 

In an art like photography, apart from the °“ seeing ’ 
powers the photographer may have, he has the addi- 
tional satisfaction, denied the painter, of fullv realising 
his picture complete on the focussing screen, where it 
can be arranged to the proportions that suit him best. 

There is, therefore, a greater possibility of °‘ scale 
developing into a mannerism, and becoming an in- 
dividual factor in photography, than in other graphic 
arts, and a careful analvsis of the work of the leading 
pictorialists will demonstrate what we state. 

This peculiarity of certain workers for '' scaling ’ 
their pictorial outlook in a definite manner to suit certain 
tvpes of subjects will doubtless occur to every reader. 
As an example, one may recall a comparison of size in 
treatment of portraits by A. L. Coburn and Furlev Lewis. 
One cannot imagine a portrait bv the former on the 
dainty scale of the latter, any more than one can imagine 
Mr. Lewis’s speaking likenesses treated in the propor- 
tions of a Coburn enlargement. 

In the pictures we have reproduced we know from 
previous experience of the work of Mr. McKissack that 
the print entitled ** The Fishers’ Harbour ” represents 
his scale, and, apart from its successful grouping and 
composition, it appeals to us as being an individual 


> 


. treatment of a scene that in another's hands might have 


included considerably more of the subject, or consider- 
ably less. 

Take now, however, the picture reproduced on p. 156, 
entitled ** Le Quai des Pêcheurs, Ostend.'" There is 
every probability that this picture was taken in the same 
locality, and possibly about the same time as that by Mr. 
MekKissack; but how different the treatment! Yet as а 
picture it is equally impressive and successful and 
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VM receives an equal award. It is rather difficult to analyse 
wherein the difference lies, although it is clear that the 
‘a. principal element that makes for distinction is the differ- 
vote ence in height of the skyline. 
sen. But still, by removing the upper portion of Mr. Wat- 
son's print we do not get a similar result to the other. 
kt Se: This, again, may be attributed to the differences in light- 
Чол ing. Мг. Watson's picture contains broad masses, 
| dealt with boldly in silhouette against a brilliant skv. 
Want Mr. McKissack’s picture has a different lighting, tecms 
шах With detail, vet hangs together perfectly, and the detail 
is not obtrusive. The only conclusion one can arrive at, 
ny." therefore, is that Mr. Watson's appreciation of the scene 
| and his individual rendering of it is given here, while 
sika. Mr McKissack has expressed himself on a totally 
urs. different scale, and reproduced just the combination of 
pp masses that appealed to him. 

: The lines of Mr. Watson's picture call for comment 
and approbation. The full weight of the composition is 
situated in the almost central patch of shadow; the lines 
leading up to it are effective and helpful, and although 
the sail on the right nearly reproduces the lines of the 
central sail, it is well broken by the nearer sail that is 
partly furled. 

Now we come to the third picture, ‘‘ Out into the 
Coming Storm," reproduced on this page. This also 
treats of a shipping subject; but in an entirelv different 
scale and manner. The comparison is perhaps hardly 
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fair, as here we have practically an open-sea study, full 
of atmospheric vigour, which suggests the title so well, 
while the others are quay-side subjects. Nevertheless, 
there are similar points of interest that will bear indicat- 
ing. The rig of the ship that is in tow is similar to that 
in Mr. Watson's print, there are гейсспопѕ which assist 
the composition, and, again, the main point of interest 
lies just clear of the centre. 

Mr. Garwood undoubtedly in his rendering of this pic- 
ture has achieved a success and gives us a subject full 
of life and interest, but in a scale that is entirely differ- 
ent from the other two. We should like to have the 
opportunity of comparing renderings of the identical 
subject by Mr. McKissack and Mr. Watson. Failing 
this, however, we can only compare it with the nearly 
similar subjects reproduced. 

We quarrel somewhat with the introduction of the 
small boat to the extreme right of this print, also with 
the far distant craft that looks like a spot on the horizon. 

It may be urged that these assist in breaking the 
somewhat hard skyline, but their removal, plus a slight 
softening of the sky-line, would greatly enhance the 
dignitv and strength of the two craft which form the 
motive of the picture. The tonal qualities of the original 
of this print are remarkable, and the three prints form 
together a trio of first-class exhibition pictures. 

Further notes on the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Exhibition appear on page 159. 


Bv ALFRED J. Garwoop 


Awarded а plague in the Exhibition o) the Glasgow and West of S.ctlant Photographic Association (See above articles) 
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LE QUAI DES PÊCHEURS, OSTEND. Bv ALEX. С. WATSON. 


Awarded a plaque in the Exhibition of the Glasgow ana West y Scotlana Photographic Association. (See page 154.) 
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INDOOR PORTRAITURE ON Ё 
DULL DAYS. 


Some Notes on Supplementary Lighting with 
ACagnesium Ribbon. 


By A. W. H. WESTON. к Special to °° The A. P. and P. N.” 
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URING the dull days of winter and early spring, 
the amateur photographer who essays por- 
traiture indoors will probably find that the day- 
light, diminished both in quality and quantity, 

renders the process a difficult one. Added to this, un- 
suitability of the ordinary room for anything like soft 
or sufficient lighting when the light is poor, becomes 
apparent as soon as the first plate is exposed. These 
are the conditions, however, under which many amateurs 
are attempting indoor portraiture at this time of year. 

There are some, of course, who use many reflectors, 
large aperture lenses and ultra-rapid plates, and with 
these aids, plus perseverance and experience, success 
may be obtained. Others, again, abandon daylight alto- 
gether, and find artificial light more constant and under 
control. But how much better it is to utilise as much 
daylight as may be available, and supplement it by the 
introduction of a small amoünt of artificial light, which 
will prove a most efficient assistant, and can, moreover, 
be regulated to a nicety. 

Although to the eye the model may seem well lighted 
and with sufficient gradation, yet we know that without 
supplementary lighting the delicate modelling of the 
shadows will be lost in hopeless under-exposure, while 
the high lights may onlv be visible as chalky masses. 

We should take the daylight, then, as producing the 
principal high lights of our modelling, and make them 
prominent or weak, as we тау think best, by making 
the supplementary light proportionately strong or weak 
for the shadows of the subject. 

We may place the model very close to the source of 
light to apparently secure a very harsh effect, vet by 
increasing the supplementary light may make the final 
effect flat. Or we may take the model far from the 
window, draw the blinds, and so cut away nearly all the 
daylight, and then, bv using a strong artificial light, 
make it produce the principal lighting, while the davlight 
just softens the shadows. 

Whv we should do this when we might use daylight 
as the principal light has its reasons, for many windows 
in ordinarv rooms being comparativelv low makes it 
dificult to secure a good top lighting, but we can use 
an elevated artificial light as the principal illuminant. 

In the plan of an ordinary room (see next page) the 
position of sitter and camera are marked (the former 
being numbered to correspond with the illustrations). 
It will be seen that No. 4 is an example of top lighting 
secured in the manner I have mentioned, and it is inter- 
esting to compare this with the other examples, and to 
note the different aspect given to the features. 

It will be seen by the plan that for No. 4 the whole 
arrangement differs from the other three. For 1, 2, and 
3 the sitter was moved very little from the one position 
marked near the window, the difference in the lighting 
of the three examples being secured by simply turning 
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By A. W. Н. Weston 


No. l. Profile. 
the sitter and moving the camera in a circle to the posi- 
tions 1, 2, and 3, and bv lowering the further blind for 
the profile lighting No. 1 (reproduced above). 

The position of the sitter here was also a favourable 
one on account of the background, for the angle of the 
wall falling just behind provided a graduated ground in 
natural keeping with the lighting, and being fortunate 
in the matter of a not too obtrusive wall-paper, the need 
of a '' stock ’’ background was done away with. 

I would have the reader bear in mind that, having 
found a very suitable position for the sitter, it 1s not 
necessarv to alter it to апу great extent to secure a 
variety of lighting; thus may the advantages of the back- 
ground be secured in such different effects as 1, 2, and 3. 

The supplementary light does not, of course, alter the 
position of the high-lights, but makes them compara- 
tively harsh or soft according to its strength. A very 
little light is required when_the object is just to help 
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lighten the 
shadows, and 
there isgener 
ally a danger 
of making the 
entire light- 
ing too flat. 
lhehandiest 
and simplest 
lamp to em- 
plov 15 the 
LA Lae he 
meter" coll, 
burning mag- 
nesium rib- 
bon. We 
may measure 
off any length 
of ribbon in a 
moment and 


No. 2 


also keep it moving about while 
burning to secure even diffusion. 
If there is gas in the room it is 
handy to keep the jet alight 
wherein to ignite the ribbon, 
otherwise a candle or taper may 
be used for the same purpose. 

lhe examples given here were 
taken during some of the shortest 
days of the year, yet only about 
two inches of ribbon were burnt 
for 1, 2, and 5, the total exposure 
being three seconds at about 1/7 
No. 4 had about eight inches of 
ribbon, and, of course, the expo- 
sure was somewhat more pro- 
longed on that account. 

I think that when ] mention a 
peculiar experience with this sup- 
plementary light it will redound 
to its favour as an example of the No 
strength we gain by uniting day 
and artificial light. It is that under conditions very 
similar to those just mentioned, I have for the first time 
experienced great over-exposure in indoor portraiture. 

In making these exposures extra-rapid plates should 
be used, and even on a very dull day five seconds with 
F /S will give very fully exposed negatives containing soft 
eradations. А shutter should be used if possible, and 
the lens opened as soon as the magnesium ribbon is 
Keep the burning ribbon fairly high up, and 
by slowly waving it about 
all tendency for harsh 
shadows 1s removed. 

The Flash-meter may be 
conveniently held with a 
pair of ordinary fre tongs. 
This enables the burning 
ribbon to be held fairly 
high, and allows the photo- 
erapher to reach the shut- 
ter release also. Readers 
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should certainly try this method of indoor portraiture. 
It opens up a great field for experimental work in ob- 
taining effective lighting for indoor portraits. 

In ordinary flashlight work at night it is usual to leave 
the lens uncapped during the entire period of drawing 
the slide, making the flash and closing the slide again. 
indeed —unless the circumstances are exceptional—there 
15 no necessity to cap the lens at all where there are no 
other strong lights that are likely to impinge on the lens 
and fog the plate. 

When, however, daylight is used in conjunction with 
artificial light, it is necessary to keep the lens capped 
until the moment of exposure, otherwise the daylight 


will be sufficient to impress the image—and possibly 
movement also—on the plate before the artificial light 
starts. 


It mav also prove an advantage at times to use a small 
llashlamp-—such as the new Agfa pocket flashlamp just 
introduced bv Chas. Zimmermann, in place of 
the magnesium ribbon. In this case it is necessary to 
uncap the lens first, so as to allow 
the daylight to act for the requisite 
time—one, two, or three seconds; 
then make the flash, which is prac- 
ticallv instantaneous, and cap the 
lens immediately. 

It should not be overlooked, 
however, that this little flashlamp 
is capable, in the ordinarv wav, of 
giving a perfectlv full exposure at 
night, with no assistance from апу 
other illuminant. Therefore use 
onlv a very few grains of the flash 
powder, instead of a full charge, 
when the combination of d: ivlight 
and artificial light is made. 

The Flash-meter (which is made 
and sold by Houghtons, Ltd., 


Messrs. 


costs but 6d., and contains enough 
magnesium ribbon for hundreds of 
exp: sures) will prove of great as- 
sistance for cccasionally 


lighting 


the shadow 


side of por- 
traits in the 
way [ have 


described, 
and is a 
most useful 
accessory. 
So Small à 
quantity of 
magnesium 
causes prac- 
tically no 
smoke. 

A soit- 
working de- 
veloper such 
as dilute rodi- 
nal or metol- 
soda gives €x- 
cellent results. No. 4. 
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USEFUL summary of various methods of de- 
veloping partially printed P.O.P. is given in 
the current issue of the Photo-Revue, and at a 


NV lg. ОК kee rete seo О ООС Т 25 02. 
ACEUC acid оа в лавова } 02. 
Sodium acetate ............................. 4 oz 
Gallic-aeid. ыы шиирини etu bela TE 60 gr 


time when printing is often slow, or the 
amateur cannot be at home during the brighter part of 
the day, it is of no little interest. It is often possible 
to slightly print a few pieces of P.O.P. in the early 
morning, and to put them on one side until evening, 
when they may be developed. Some caution must, of 
course, be exercised in order to avoid too much white 
light acting on the paper, when general fog would 
result. 
The following is the list of formula, which it «ill be 
found useful to reserve for reference :— 


I. Prepare a saturated solution of gallic acid in warm 
water, and, when cold, make up thus :— 


Gallic acid solution ..................... 1 part 
Water T EE I part 
50 per cent. solution of fused sodium 

acetate" монлы asta ELE etos Sade) 3 parts. 


This developer, due to Dr. Liesegang, furnishes brown 
images, which may be toned with gold if desired. Slow 
development with a weaker solution tends to give 
greenish images. 

2. The next formula is one originally suggested by 
W'arnerke :— 


When all is dissolved, add a quarter of an ounce of a 
IO per cent. solution of lead acetate. Гог use, mix one 
part of the solution with four parts of water. 

3. Make up a solution of бо grains of hydroquinone in 
11 oz. of water; add to this a few grains of citric acid. 
This developer gives brown tones, but is sometimes 
liable to discolour the whites. 

4. Another developer, recommended by Valenta, runs 
as follows :— АЕ 


МУ c аа онн Seca Ae IO OZ. 
Copper sulphate ............ —À—— —Ü I OZ. 
Pyrogallol aeos incase O OS 48 gr 
Citric acid tons cet М Sh e 48 gr 


The prints must be toned with gold afterwards. 
5. Hanke's formula furnishes red tones, which are 
amenable to the combined toning and fixing bath :— 


NV ALOR. c À IO 02. 
Sodium sulphite ........................... 250 gr 
Paramidophenol hydrochlorate ......... 35 gr 
Citric асай wisn vete catene SA 40 gr. 


Amidol, eikonogen, and ferrous oxalate do not give 
good results, and their use should not be attempted. 
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GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


HE twenty-fifth annual exhibition of the Glasgow and West 

of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association opened on 
Tuesday, February 2, in the club rooms, 180, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. A new departure has been made in this exhibi- 
tion by the inclusion of three open classes, in addition to five 
for members’ work. The new open classes are one for pictures, 
one for autochromes, and опе for lantern slides. The 
judges were J. Craig Annan and К. M. G. Coventry, 
A.R.S.A. ` 

In the open class for pictures three plaques were awarded, 
* Across the Harbour," James A. Angus, a pictorial rendering 
of fishing boats, being the first ; " Studiously Inclined,” by Peter 
Orr (reproduced іп THE A. P. AND Р. N., January 26), a strong 
profile portrait, was next, and ‘ Childhood," a picture of child 
life by Mrs. James Risk, received the remaining award. In this 
class W. C. S. Ferguson has a couple of fine “oil ” pictures, and 
Thomas Carlyle four seascapes, one, a small picture, °“ Speed," 
giving a fine sense of movement. 

James McKissack has three pictures of characteristic Dutch 
scenes, and Louis J. Steele contributes a desert scene, “ Sons of 
the Desert." 

The class for members! work is a strong one, and the judges 
had some difficulty where so much is good in deciding awards, 


no less than seven plaques and two honourable mentions being 
given. The first award is to “Out into the Coming Storm," 
A. J. Garwood, a fine rendering of sea and sky. ‘‘ Le Quai des 
Pecheurs, Ostend," Alex. G. Watson, gives quite an artistic 
sketch of the subject. “А Portrait Study," John Currie, is a 
nicely modelled portrait picture. “The Henwife,’ John 
McWilliams, a picture full of life and movement. *“ Midday 
Leisure," Harry Thomson, is a nice rendering of fishing boats. 
* Eyemouth, Herring Smoking," John Martin, a picture giving 
a clever rendering of smoke. '' The Fisher's Harbour, Ostend,” 
James McKissack, a picture broad in its effect, where the re- 
flections give a fine pictorial result. '' Winter Evening in Strath 
Endrick," W. R. Baxter, a good winter subject, with the snow 
in the landscape and a wintry sky. The honourable mention 
award is given, “ Becalmed at the Start," John A. Stewart, a 
fine pictorial rendering of yachts and reflections, and “ Loch 
Leven,” D. W. McDonald. 

The class for those who have never received an award has a 
large entry, but the outings class is somewhat small. 

A fine collection of colour pictures is also shown, and in the 
open and members’ class V. L. Alexander is awarded a plaque. 

In lantern slides a plaque is awarded to a set of slides by 
James McKissack in both the open and members’ classes. 


—— ii — — — — 


The Algerian Territorial.—In Algiers, as in London, one of 
the burning questions of the moment is the reluctant “ terri- 
torial "; but on the arid plains bordering the Northern Sahara 
drastic methods are employed to bring in the conscript who has 
not responded to the call to arms. Arab cavalry scours almost 
daily the outlying country, whose desolate monotony affords 


deserters but scanty shelter; the fugitives are roughly rounded 
up, and marched back through the city gates to their unwilling 
military service. The picturesqueness of the subject has attracted 
Charles Urban to cinematograph it for the ‘‘ Urbanora ` exhibi- 
tion, at the Palace Theatre, and a most interesting series of 
motion pictures are presented of this phase.of life abroad. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH. 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Annual Exhibition at Rodley.—The night was piercing cold and 
heavy with fog, but all within was bright and warm. It was in 
a genial atmosphere that the President, Walter Trickett, and 
his wife welcomed the members and friends of the Rodley, 
Farsley, Calverley, and Bramley Photographic Society, at the 
annual conversazione and members’ exhibition of work. This 
function may be styled the °“ Lord Mayor's ball" of the 
district, or, at least, the residents look upon it as such, for to a 
mere man the dress was magnificent, and the staging one of 
splendour. With song, dance, and mirth the merriment is kept 
up to the early hours of the morning. J. Taylor, of Leeds, ofh- 
ciated as judge, and as he has previously acted in the same 
capacity at Rodley, his opinion that the work shows considerable 
advance carries additional weight. The only awards are those 
of “ merit" divided into two classes, and Mr. Taylor's selection 
is as follows:—Class I. Messrs. A. Matthews, John Wood, and 
Miss Stapleton. Class II. Messrs. G. W. Bentley, S. G: Carter, 
Y. Clegg, W. Hartley, W. Trickett, Mrs. Trickett, and G. Varley. 


The Scottish Portfolio at Hull.—The Hull Photographic Society 
have had the Scottish Portfolio, which is circulating through the 
Yorkshire societies, and are greatly impressed by the excellence 
of the work included therein, especially the colour prints. An 
opportunity to review the portfolio will occur shortly, and some 
further details will be given. 


The Building of a Picture.—‘‘ The Building of a Picture” 
sounds a trifle strange for the title of a photographic lecture 
considering the limitations the photographer has to encounter 
in the use of his apparatus; but strange though it may sound, 
W. Edwin Tindall, R.B.A., the honorary secretary of the York- 
shire Union of Artists, and an eminent Yorkshire painter, in 
his recent lecture to the Leeds Camera Club made it 
quite clear that the artist-photographer could build his picture 
with the materials at his command. The subject was of such 
interest that we propose to notice it further in a later issue. 


Yesterday and To-day—an Historical Note.—'' Yesterday and 
To-day,” the excellent paper of ‘‘ Tabloid" fame, was read by 
the secretary of the Leeds Photographic Society at their last 
meeting, and was made the peg on which to hang a review of 
the club's history. The president, Thos. W. Thornton, refer- 
ring to the photography of “© yesterday," said it would be im- 
possible to disconnect the Leeds Photographic Society with 
those early days. The Rev. Chas. Reade, a Leeds man, and 
Fox Talbot, were contemporary, and it is doubtful which of the 
two men were first in their discovery of what was afterwards 
known as the calotype process. А folding camera was actually 
made in Leeds long before the name of Kinnaird was attached 
toit. The late John W. Ramsden, another old member of the 
society, made great improvements in the manufacture of collo- 
dion, and is said to be the first in England to manufacture it 
commercially. 


How to Prepare Salted Paper.—To make a dozen whole-plate 
prints at a cost of less than fourpence is in itself a strong recom- 
mendation to a Yorkshire photographic audience, and the Leeds 
Camera Club is no exception. W. А. McLean, of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union, demonstrated in quite a 
“К, G. Knowles" style to that club recently how simple it was 
to prepare and develop “ salted papers." Не said these papers 
were extremely rich in silver, with the image ingrained into the 
paper. In preference to machine-made papers, he recom- 
mended the ordinary type known as drawing paper. The 
formula for the salting bath is:—Common (table) salt, 160 
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grains; ammonium chloride, 80 grains; bichromate of potas- 
sium, 4 drachm of а 5 per cent. solution; Nelson gelatine, 
25 grains; distilled water, 20 ounces. To prepare the bath, put 
the distilled water into an earthenware jar and heat. When hot, 
shred the gelatine into it, and allow to dissolve. Next add the 
bichromate and the rest. Keep free from dust and other foreign 
matter. Coat the paper—laid on a sheet of glass—with a small 
hog's hair brush of the quill type, and hang up to dry. The 
next bath is the silver bath, which is composed of a 1o per cent. 
solution of nitrate of silver (1 oz. silver nitrate, 9 oz. distilled 
water) Evenly coat the above sheets of paper with a larger 
mop brush, avoiding airbells, and hang up near a fire to dry 
quickly. It only remains to print with a good all-round nega- 
tive, but it is advisable—to prevent the free silver staining the 
negative—to superimpose between the negative and paper a very 
thin sheet of transparent celluloid. The paper prints in one- 
eighth the time of ordinary P.O.P., and may be toned by any of 
the regular toning baths, including hypo alum, which renders a 
pleasing range of colour by simply altering the degree of heat. 


The Borough of Tynemouth Photographic Society’s fifth annual 
exhibition was held last week in the Presbyterian Church Hall, 
Northumberland Square, North Shields. At the opening W. 
Coats, junr., President of the Society, occupied the chair, and 
said the judges, David Blount and Walter Corder, had 
expressed themselves as highly pleased with the work, and parti- 
cularly with the improvement shown in the members’ classes. 
The open class was one of the strongest they had held, and the 
federation class, which was contributed to by photographic 
societies in Northumberland and Durham, was above the 
average, the number of exhibits being larger than on any pre- 
vious occasion. 


Living Pictures of Birds.—Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., gave a 
lecture on “ Birds on the Bioscope”’ in the United Free Church 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, last week, under the auspices of the 
Philosophical Institution. He said it was seventeen years ago 
since he and his brother set out with the idea of improving the 
accuracy of the popular natural history book. After employing 
an ordinary camera they obtained studies by means of a stereo- 
scopic camera, and finally by a moving picture camera. It was 
not a difficult matter to secure studies of sea birds, but land 
birds were particularly shy and scared at the sound of 
mechanism. The camera had finally to be placed inside an india- 
tubber jacket, then inside a thick felt blanket. The apparatus 
was then put into a wooden box with holes for the lens and 
handle, and outside that there was another felt blanket. Now 
they were hoping to get an instrument for recording the call- 
notes and songs of birds. 


Meetings in Edinburgh.—The meetings of the Mid-Lothian 
Association, which are held twice each month, continue to be 
very popular. In the Goold Hall last week, George S. Herschel] 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ A Tramp Through the Lothians,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. The lecturer followed the coast-line from 
Hopetoun to Aberlady, branching off into the country where 
there were scenes of historical or picturesque interest to attract 
attention. In this way many beautiful spots were brought to 
the notice of the audience, and it was seen that at their very 
doors, or at least within cycling or walking distance, were many 
places but little known to Edinburgh photographers, and well 
worthy of their attention. The slides illustrating the ancient 
keeps, castles, and churches dotted over the Lothians, were spe- 
cially interesting. The lecturer, on the motion of Dr. Drink- 
water, who presided, was heartily thanked. The annual popular 
lecture to the members of the Heriot Camera Club was delivered 
before a large audience in the Examination Hall, George Heriot’s 
School, by Dr. W. Inglis Clark. Taking as his subject, ** Through 
France to Switzerland in a Motor-Car," the lecturer, in a racy 
manner, related some of his many experiences as a motorist and 
mountaineer. 


Glasgow Eastern Exhibition.— The Glasgow Eastern Amateur 
Photographic Society opened an excellent little exhibition of 
members’ work in their rooms, Landressy Street, last week. The 
pictures were tastefully displayed in the Club Room on an 
unobtrusive background, and showed many good works; here 
and there Salon pictures testified to the prowess of the Eastern 
in the national show. The end wall was occupied by six large 
pictures by the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N., which attracted 
much attention. The exhibits as a whole showed that the '* wise 
men of the East "-ern devote much attention to suitable mounting 
and framing, some of the pictures shown being perfect in their 
setting. In the permanent collection they have the nucleus of 
a very valuable representative collection, and of which they 
have good reason to be proud. TUR а stus were Dan Dunlop 
and G. L. A. Bla. El Ww 
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DAGUERREOTYPE AS A PRINTING METHOD. 


The peculiar charm of the daguerreotype is often com- 
mented upon; but this charm is combined with a neces- 
sity of viewing the picture in a suitable light. This 
limitation may be regarded as a disadvantage, but it is 
а disadvantage which more or less attends on all cases 
in which the highest pictorial effect is realised. 

As originally practised, over half a century ago, the 
daguerreotype method was a direct camera process, and 
as such it allowed of but little control on the pictorial 
side, or only such control as might be realised in con- 
nection with the selecting, posing, and lighting. 

А proposition now comes from Dr. Miethe to revive 
the daguerreotvpe process, not as an original camera 
method, but as a means of final or pictorial expression; 
in other words, as a means of displaving or represent- 
ing the positive produced bv апу combination process of 
photography and hand work. 

, According to Dr. Miethe's recommendation, а nega- 
tive is produced in the ordinary wav, and this is worked 
upon or retouched. From this negative a transparent 
positive is to be made, and after апу necessary hand 
work this diapositive is used as an original from which 
а contact print is produced on the prepared silver sur- 
face of the daguerreotype plate. 

Should, however, the worker prefer to elaborate a 
kata-positive, as, for example, a gum print or oil print 
on paper, he mav consider this as his original, the repro- 
duction in daguerreotype being obtained bv the process 
of copving with the camera. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF NEAR OBJECTS. 


Many of those who have attempted to use an ordinary binccu- 
lar stereoscopic camera, with set or fixed separation, for the 
production of pictures of near objects, must have experienced 
difficulty owing to the wide separation of the images formed 
by the lenses, these images often being formed outside the limits 
of the plate; but this inconvenience may be lessened by bringing 
the lenses closer together. A camera which allows of this, and 
consequently is suitable. for making full-scale stereograms of 
small objects, has been made by Messrs. Zeiss, and is described 
in the Photographische Rundschau. Theoretically, it would be 


better for near objects to be photographed by two separate ' 


cameras with their axes inclined towards the same point; or one 
camera may be used and successive exposures made, the object 
being rotated two or three degrees between the exposures. 


BACKED PLATES FOR WINTER WORK. 


Herr Erbe, writing in Kamera Kunst, emphasises the risk of 
mischief by halation when snow scenes are photographed. Speak- 
ing generally, a thickly coated plate in which there is a notable 
proportion of silver iodide (recognisable by the bright yellow 
colour of the film), is most suitable for subjects likely to be 
injured by halation. Perhaps the most satisfactory backing 
з a bitumen varnish, but the usual caramel mixtures ordinarily 
afford sufficient protection. A suitable bitumen varnish may 
be made by dissolving Syrian or Judea bitumen in benzene to 
the consistency of a syrup, and the backs of the plates are painted 
with this, after which sufficient time must be allowed for the 
coating to dry, ten minutes being ordinarily sufficient. The 
plates сап be set up in a rack placed in a well-protected part 


That the technics of the daguerreotype process are 
ordinarily highly complex is well known, but the special 
complexities and difficulties step in mainly or chiefly in 
realising high sensitiveness or shortening the camera 
exposure. Obviously, in merely reproducing a final 
result, high sensitiveness is of no great importance, 
hence the troubles, difficulties, and complications of the 
daguerreotvpe process are reduced to a minimum. 

Silver-plated copper, of a kind obtainable at the 
Clerkenwell metal warehouses, is carefully planished, 
polished and buffed, then exposed to the vapour of 
iodine, until a yellowish coating of silver iodide is 
formed. Next comes the exposure, after which there 
must be development either by the vapour of mercury, as 
originally, or by means of a fluid developer, as, for 
example, alkaline pyrogallic acid. Fixation is in a 
weak solution of potassium cyanide or ‘* hypo.” 

Many handbooks of the daguerreotype process exist; 
but the first published in this country gives all necessary 
information for work not involving the highest degree 
of sensitiveness, subsequent handbooks dealing mainly 
with the means of realising greater rapidity of working. 
This first work is ** The History and Practice of Photo- 
genic Drawing," by L. J. M. Daguerre, translated by 
Dr. J. S. Memes (London : 1839, Smith, Elder and Co.). 
It need scarcely be remarked that no handbooks of 
daguerreotvpe are in print, but they can be consulted 
at the various libraries, and may occasionally be obtained 
second-hand. 


of the dark.room. If it is wished to examine the developed 
image by transmitted light during the process of development, a 
stroke with the edge of a knife will remove the dry bitumen in 
scales from the back, and these scales will float harmlessly in 
the liquid, it being understood that the solution is kept in 
motion. The complete removal of the bitumen may be allowed 
to stand over until the negative is finished, and then the sharp 
edge of a knife can again be brought into requisition. The 
expedient of coating black glass and stripping the developed 
film after development, is, perhaps, the most complete preventive 
of halation, but the bitumen method, described above, comes very 
near to the black glass method. 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA 
FROM A BALLOON. 

A recent issue of the P/o/o-Revue makes reference to the pos- 
sibility of sometimes obtaining satisfactory photographs of the 
depths of the sea when the camera is suspended from a balloon, 
but in such cases it may often be impracticable to bring the 
balloon exactly over the required spot, even though a captive 
balloon guided by a ship is employed. Hence the camera may 
have to be set obliquely, so that reflections are likely to disturb 
appreciably. In such cases the old and almost forgotten expe- 
dient of combining a polarising device with the lens may be of 
service; indeed, this combination of a polariser with the photo- 
graphic lens is applicable to landscape photography as a means 


of eliminating disturbing reflections from smooth foliage. Pepper, 
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in his ‘* Playbook of Science " (1860 edition, p. 349), points 
out how valuable a tube fitted with a polariser of tourmaline 
may be to mariners as a means of detecting hidden rocks by 


a look-out from the mast-head. » 
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beginners. 


Correct Height of Camera in Portraiture. 
Query.—What is the correct level for the line of sight of the 
lens of a camera in portraiture? What are the effects of raising 
or lowering this level? C. W. H. (Catford). 


Reply.—Theoretically the line of sight, or, say, the 
principal axis of the lens, should be, as you suggest in 
your query, level; and the correct level, as far as a 
definite statement can be made with regard to such a 
matter, is the level of the sitter's eyes. These relative 
positions of sitter and lens, assuming that the lens 
is fixed on the camera opposite to the centre of the 
plate, will, however, bring the image of the eyes on to 
the centre line of the plate, and too much space will be 
left above the head, even in the case of a head and 
shoulders portrait. With a three-quarter or full-length 
matters will be worse. 

Two courses are therefore open to the worker. He 
may lower the lens by means of the rising and falling 
front, thus including less of the background above the 
sitter's head and more of the sitter's igure. Lowering 
the lens about an inch will usually be sufficient for head 
and shoulder work, but an inch and a half to two inches 
may be necessary for three-quarter length portraits. As 
few cameras will admit of the lens being lowered to this 
extent—the movement generally provided being up- 
wards, and not downwards— the alternative is to tilt the 
camera, pointing it slightly downwards so as to include 
the requisite amount of figure. It is obvious that the 
lens mav still be about the same level as the sitter's 
head, although its principal axis is not now horizontal 
but slightly pointing downwards. We may thus cease 
to think of the line of sight, and calling our lens the 
point of sight, say that the point of sight in normal cases 
should be on a level with the eyes of the sitter. 

This tilting downwards, as we have seen, is neces- 
sitated by the structural limitations of our camera, and 
is only undesirable when- our picture contains several 
vertical lines, such, for instance, as the sides of a door 
or window, or wood panelling. In most other cases it 
Is something of an advantage, for it brings the principal 
axis of the lens more nearly at right angles to the plane 
in which the principal parts of our picture lie. 

The second part of your question has been partially 
answered in the above. If the line of sight is level and 
is raised, either very slightly by raising the front of the 
camera, or more considerably by raising the camera and 
lens in their entirety, we shall include more space above 
the sitter's head. | Lowering the lens or the whole 
apparatus will give us less space above the head. The 
question of “© placing "' is a very important one in por- 
traiture, and many otherwise excellent pictures are quite 
ruined because the head is not well placed in the picture 
space. One of the most common mistakes is the placing 
of the head too low in the picture, that is, leaving too 
much space above the head. In a good-size head on a 
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half-plate the mouth may well be on the centre line, and 
the finished print, if trimmed to six inches by four, will 
have approximately one inch from the top edge to the 
spring of the hair from the forehead; two inches from 
the top edge to the eyes, and three inches from the top 
edge to the mouth. 

It is scarcely possible to say the effects of raising or 
lowering the point of sight, and this is, we think, what is 


meant by the latter part of your query, because so 


much depends on the actual sitter in front of the camera, 
and also on the position of the sitter’s head. We think 
it will help you best if we assume a full-face portrait 15 
being taken, and that we start by placing the lens, 1.e.. 
the point of sight, at the eye level. The sitter must look 
at the lens, and as we move the lens about in our experi- 
ments must not move the head at all, though the eyes 
may follow the lens if necessary. 

Raising the camera will be found to shorten the neck, 
to raise the ears and the shoulders relatively to the face, 
to lessen the chin and lower part of the face and 
emphasise the forehead, and, of course, show more of 
the hair, a somewhat important matter when the hair is 
receding from the forehead. 

Lowering the camera lengthens the neck and lowers 
the shoulders, strengthens the chin, foreshortens the 
nose, and with a retroussé nose very noticeably о, 
besides giving an unpleasant view of the nostrils. It 
minimises the hair, particularly when the hair is cut verv 
close, or is getting thin just above the forehead. 

It may be well to point out that these effects depend to 
a great extent on the focal length of the lens employed. 
Thus, if we have a lens of eighteen or twenty inches 
focal length,which is not any too much for cabinet por- 
traits, we shall be a good distance away from our sitter, 
and a variation of even a couple of feet in the height of 
the point of view will have but a slight effect on the 
appearance of our portrait. On the other hand, if the 
lens is an ordinary half-plate lens of about eight inches 
focal length, a variation in height of this amount would 
produce almost grotesque effects. The lens, of course, 
should never be nearer than ten feet from the sitter, 
whatever its focal length. If a short-focus lens, a small 
picture naturally results, but this in ‘‘ good drawing ” is 
better than a large one giving violent perspective. А 
good rule is to have the lens of a focal length at least 
twice the length of the picture being taken. 


An Exposure Difficult» and Combination Printing. 

Query.—I want to photograph a little waterfall in a dark 
ravine. If I expose for the water the dark rocks will be under- 
exposed, while an exposure sufficient for the rocks gives the 
water a blurred and woolly appearance. What can I do in such 
a case? G. D. (Shepherd's Bush). 


Reply.— There is probably no way of dealing with this 
subject so satisfactory as the making of two exposures 
from exactly the same point об view, that is, without 
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moving the camera at all, and then obtaining the picture 
required by double printing. The operation is not a 
difficult one, especially when the ** join °’ comes between 
light and fairly dark portions of the picture. The ex- 
posures should be given so that full detail will be 
obtained in the shadows of the ravine, and so that the 
water shows some slight indication of movement. Ап 
instantaneous exposure is best avoided, or the waterfall 
may look more like ice than water. 

Having got the two negatives,we proceed to make a 
P.O.P. print from one of them, it is really immaterial 
which. This print we take, without toning or fixing, 
and placing it on a sheet of smooth hard strawboard cut 
out the waterfall with a verv sharp-pointed penknife. 
The outline must be followed exactly, and as both parts 
of the print will be wanted, we must be careful not to 
let the penknife slip at all. When this cutting is done 
we stick the waterfall print over the waterfall on our 
ravine negative, that is, the one which had the longer 
exposure of the two. The ravine part of the print is in 
the same way stuck on the shorter exposed plate. А 
touch of seccotine is the best adhesive, and the masks, 
for that is what we have made from our print, must be 
attached to the glass side of the negatives. Of course, 
we adjust them carefully, so that thev cover up only the 
waterfall in one case and all except the waterfall in the 
other. 

We may now cut two tiny f" = shaped pieces of 
stamp edging and attach them to the two top corners 
of the ravine negative, on the film side. They must be 
so small that they will really come onlv on the clear 
edge left bv the rebate of the dark slide, and not 
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N the work now before us we have a book of altogether 
exceptional importance and interest, not only by reason of 
the eminence and position of the author, but also on account of 
the current importance and novelty of much of the subject- 
matter, as, for example, the Albert Smith method of obtaining 
cinematograph effects in colour and the production of helio- 
«hromes by means of Finlay's Thames plates. | 
Further, it would be an affectation of ignorance on our part 
not to recognise the fact that the interest taken in Dr. Johnson's 
book must of necessity be somewhat enhanced by the fact that 
it has been made the objective of a virulent attack by a reviewer 
who has had to publicly retract some portion of his assertion. 
In connection with this matter the most unbounded admiration 
may be expressed regarding the way in which Dr. Johnson has 
accepted everythigg that the most fastidious person could regard 
as а correction: a chivalrous position that is characteristic of 
the best traditions of the English gentleman. There certainlv 
are a few verbal slips in Dr. Johnson's book ; but in these davs 
of hurrying through the press a book quite free from such defects 
is altogether exceptional. As а typical example we may instance 
the attributing to Mr. Dallmever, junior, his father's initials. 
We may with advantage pass from the realm of ungenerous 
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encroach on the picture at all. Our piece of P.O.P. is 
next cut so that it will fit into these two tiny masks, so 
that in fact we could take it eff the negative if we wished 
and replace it in exactly the same position. We now 
print the ravine, and, of course, the waterfall portion 
remains white paper. As soon as the ravine portion 
is dark enough the print is removed, and is adjusted 
in position on the waterfall negative, holding the 
printing frame up to the window so that we may see 
through the P.O.P. to place it accurately. When this 
is done, hold it securely, put in the back of the printing 
frame, and proceed to print. 

Instead of fixing on the waterfall negative two р = 
shaped pieces of paper, we make at first fine pencil 
marks round the two top corners of the P.O.P. If 
after printing we find the join is satisfactory, that is, of 
course, non-apparent, we may affix the F shaped pieces 
of stamp edging, and we have then the means of making 
any number of prints without the trouble and risk of 
holding the frame up to the light each time. These Г 
shaped bits of paper are called '' register masks,” and 
they are absolutely necessary if we wish to 
make our finished pictures in carbon, platinotvpe, or 
bromide. 

One point is important. The two printings blend 
into each other round the edge because of a very slight 
vignetting effect, due to the masks being on the glass 
side of the negatives. We must, therefore, print in a 
diffused light—-not in direct sunlight—and as far as 
possible in the same kind of light for each negative. 
In the case of bromide printing a sheet of tissue paper 
тау be fastened over the printing frame. 


mere 


and petty criticism to the real characteristics of the book, the 
chief of which is a lucid conciseness in description, combined 
with a sympathetic mannerism that is peculiar to the author: 
this combination giving us a delightful book calculated to charm 
the ordinary photographic worker, and to interest him in the 
more recondite problems of photographic optics. 

In order to give a general notion of the scope of the work 
before us we may quote the full title, “ Photographic Optics and 
Colour Photography, including the camera, kinematograph, 
optical lantern, and the theory and practice of image forma- 
tion." The work consists of 304 large octavo pages, and about 
200 illustrations: these including five plates in colour. The 
work is published by Messrs. Ward and Co., of 34, Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, London. The price is 7s. 6d. | 

The section on the telephotographic lens and that on shutters 
may be mentioned as likely to be of special interest and value 
to the practitioner, but where all is so good it is difficult to 
select. Dr. Johnson's book should have a place in the reference 
library of every up-to-date photographer, as giving the salient 
or essential matters in relation to the subjects treated of ; and 
this in the succinct intelligible form which suits the busv man 
of the present day. : 


Messrs. P. Vaughton and Sons, the well-known medallists, of 
Gothic Works, Birmingham, have just issued the award 
medals for the Franco-British Exhibition. The obverse of this 
handsome design represents “L'Entente  Cordiale" being 
crowned by the Angel of Peace, the figure on the right repre- 
senting Britannia seated on a rock, and the figure to the left 
representing France, with a shield containing the letters R. F. 
at the back. The reverse represents the figure of Fame distri- 
buting laurels, with a view of the Exhibition buildings in the 


background. The panel at the bottom is intended for the name 
of the winner. 

Staines and District Photographic Society.—At the fortnightlv 
meeting of this society, held on February 2 last, F. W. Memory 
gave a lecture and demonstration on ** Boardoid Photography.” 
The lecturer, who was well received, showed that uniformly 
good results could be obtained with '* Boardoids,” equallv 


applicable to the P.O.P., self.toning, bromide, and gaslight 
varieties, 
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P THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, afixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


.Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Ber- 
tram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, Lincoln. (Title of print, ‘ А 
Mill by the Sea.") Technical data: Imperial S. ortho. ; 5 by 4, 
F/8, 4-times screen, 1-sth sec. ; rodinal; oil from enlarged nega- 
tive. 

The Second Prize to C. S. Coombes, 246, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Holborn, W.C. (Title of print, ‘‘ As Idle as a 
Painted Ship Upon a Painted Ocean.") Technical data: 
Edwards’ S.S. iso. backed; 1-soth sec., F/16, Beck.Steinheil 
Unofocal, 2 p.m., July; rodinal; enlarged on Rotograph bro- 
mide; amidol. 

A First Extra Prize to Kenneth F. Bishop, 10, Warburton 
Street, Stockton Heath, Warrington. (Title of print, ' It Won't 
Go Wight.’’} Technical data: Taken on Imperial S.S. ortho. 
backed; 1-40th sec., at F/5.6, outdoors, 11 a.m., September; 
developed with pyro-metol; printed on silky bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize (of five shillings’ worth of materials) is 
awarded to John Wild, 193, Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. (Title 
of print, “ An October Morn.") Technical data: Barnet ortho. 
plate; 4 secs., R.R. lens, F/8, 11 a.m., October ; rodinal; bromide 
enlargement from half.plate. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, ‘‘ Spare Moments.) Technical 
data: Kodoid plate; 6 secs., F/8, 2 p.m., August; pyro-soda 
developer; enlarged on Lilywhite Cream Crayon. 


Hon. Mention. 

P. P. Webster, Glasgow; E. L. Gaunt, Ilkley; Miss Tyers, 
Milltimber ; Chas. McKenna, Partick; R. Black, Belfast; G. Е. 
Lyddon, Ilford; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry; H. W. Rush, 
Tunbridge Wells; S. E. Ward, Cleethorpes; A. Leader, Bristol ; 
T. C. Beynon, Newbury ; H. Quilter, Leicester. 


Class I. 


D. Lumgair, Selkirk; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton 
Hill, S.W.; Hy. Warner, West Kensington (2); F. W. Gardner, 
Harrow; H. Johnston, Wood Green, N.; E. T. Robson, West 
Cramlington; W. E. Chetcuti, Malta; J. P. Chettle, Stockport ; 
К. Nozaki, Richmend; Wm. Baldwin, Blackburn; A. W. Hunt, 
Trinidad; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; W. E. Cork, Nelson; К. 
Standish, Leeds: Miss Onslow, Bournemouth; R. S. Nathan, 
Cathard ; Nurse F. €. Davies, Weston-super-Mare; Wm. Simp- 
son, Govan ; S. D. Stevens, Morecambe; F. C. Smithard, Derby ; 
H. H. Beetham, Nelson; A. L. Pentelow, Boston; J. B. Binns, 


Addlestone; F. E. Tinker, Shefheld ; W. L. Knight, Worthing; 
H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; S. Isherwood, Bolton; L. Thorne, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W.; J. E. Hall, Beckenham; B. B. Mew- 
burn, Sunderland; T. H. Morgan, Liverpcol. 


Class II. 


К. M. Fanstone, Romsey; S. A. Short, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Mrs. J. D. Thomson, Birmingham; Miss Ingle, Gatley; Jas. 
Ingham, Brierfield; Miss Wray, Settle; W. T. Hepburn, Hamil- 
ton; H. H. Thomson, Glasgow; V. Cox, Harborne; G. Russell, 
Cricklewood; Miss E. Farrer, Scarborough; J. E. Hamilton, 
Haydon Bridge (2); Miss Townsend, Switzerland; W. N. Morris, 
Neath; Mrs. Jessie Porter, Shalford; M. B. Coates, Sunderland; 
A. W. Try, Liverpool; Dr. H. McMaster, Genoa; A. F. Goff, 
Ipswich; J. Mathew, Swansea; A. T. Jordan, Glasgow; Francis 
Teal, Liverpool; W. Grindley, Hong Kong; S. F. Whitley, 
Clapham, S.W.; W. Essenden, Derby; W. Wooldridge, Ilford; 
E. Overell, Leytonstone; A. Groves, Yarmouth; Н. Yates, Man- 
chester. 

Class 111. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class ІНІ. 


Beginners. 


J. Rodgers, Sheffield; Н. Platten, Lowestoft (2); D. B. Len- 


nard, Hadleigh; C. O. F. Beddows, Erdington; C. R. Gooding, 
Reading; А. H. Poppleton, Birkenshaw; Miss F. T. Tow send, 
Switzerland; J. T. Phillips, Guernsey; G. H. Horn, London, 
E.C.; C. U. Knox, Alton; A. T. Tew, Bedford Park, W.; J. 
McDonald, Renfrew; F. Johns, Small Heath; Miss M. Meikle- 
jon, Dollar, N.B.; B. Booth, Burnley; Т. W. Collins, Weedon; 
E. Kent, Balham (2); H. H. Latus, Blackburn; E. H. Dasent, 
Bedford; Jas. M. Gray, Newcastle-on-Tvne; J. A. Stevens, 
l.adywell, S.E.; W. F. Capps, Nottingham; Н. Baggarlev, 
West Ealing; M. G. Reed, 41, Catherine Grove; J. Wanless, 
Edinburgh; J. Watts, Deddington; Mrs. A. Pritchard, Cowes; 
A. W. Smith, Bulwell ; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; A. C. B. 
Gray, Reading; F. E. Shepperd, Cardiff; B. Ball, Nelson; B. W. 
Dadds, Chiswick (3); Miss V. H. Fagelund, Kew Gardens; W. 
Е. Gibbon, Jarrow-on-Tyne; S. J. Melville, Tufnell Park, N.: 
W. Ramsay, Guildford; F. Bayes, Westcliff-on-Sea ; R. Herbert, 
Chelmsford; №. Н. Rymer, Hull; Miss McAdam, Hereford: 
Miss E. R. Cowney, Seaford; V. Cox, Birmingham; Chas. H. 
Cross, Bolton. 
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GLAZING D.O.D. PRINTS, 


Sir,—In your issue of January 19, in reply to * L. Н. (Наг. 
wood)," you give directions for cleaning glass for glazing prints, 
and conclude by saving * when quite dry the print will easily 
come off." It might have been more correct to say “ may come 
off—if you are lucky.” Why plate glass is recommended for 
the purpose I cannot understand, unless the paper manufacturers 
were the originators of the idea! I have lost scores of prints, 
and am convinced there is only one way to avoid the prints 
sticking to glass—i.e., do not use glass at all. Invest in a ferro- 
type plate. One can be got for about 4d. (size 12 in. by 10 1n.). 
Since I began to use these a year ago, I have glazed some hun- 
dreds of prints and have lost none. They are as well glazed, 
they drv in fifteen minutes in summer if placed in the sun's rays, 
in half an hour to an hour if placed sufficiently near a fire to 
get just warm (note that the prints will not stand heat any more 
than if they were squeegeed on glass); most of them drop off 
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when dry, while the remainder can be stripped off after raising 
a corner with the finger-nail. After rubbing the ferrotype plate 
with a small piece of cloth dipped in cold water, it is ready for 
another batch of prints. After the brief rubbing, it should be 
rinsed under the tap to remove any particles of cloth and held 
up for a few moments to drain, no drying being necessarv. 
After using the plate half a dozen times, it should get a thorough 
washing with a cloth dipped in warm water, then dried and 
polished. Soap should not be used in the washing, as the grease 
tends to make prints stick to glass, and might have the same 
tendency here Care should be taken not to buckle the plate, 
but the same care is not necessary if a thicker quality (costing 
15 for the above size) is bought. The 4d. plate is perfectly 
satisfactory. It “ L. H. (Harwood) " and others who have had 
prints spoiled by using glass will take the above tip, thev will 
save more time, trouble and money than they could well believe. 
—Yours truly, W. G. R. 
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t Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Systems of Marking Stops 


Can you please explain the different 
systems of marking stops, and say how 
they may be compared? 
A. H. K. (Colwyn Bay). 
In some of the old lenses the stops were 
simply numbered 1, 2, 3, and so on, without 
$ any apparent system or connection, except that 
one was either the largest or smallest. Subse- 


quently the С. S. or universal system was 
introduced, and F/4 taken as the starting-point or unit, and so 
called No. 1, the other stops being numbered according to their 
relative exposure value as compared with No. 1, ie., F/4. As 
this system is probably the best known wherever photography 
is now practised, we give the F value and U. S. numbers of the 
stops generally supplied with modern lenses : — 
F. value... F/4 F/5.6 F/8 F/11.3 F/16 F/22.6 Y[32 Rasa 
m. m I 2 4 8 16 32 64 12 
Probably you know some modern lenses have F numbers not 
found in this series. In order to compare their relative time 
(exposure) values, all we need do is to square the F number 
and compare it with the square of the next number in the 
above series. For example, suppose we have a stop marked F/6, 
and wish to compare its exposure with F,8. Squaring 6 and 8 
we get 36 and 64. The latter is not very far from being double 
the former, so F/8 would require very nearly double the exposure 
required. by F/6. Some American lenses are marked with the 
U. S. numbers, e.g., 8, 16, 32, and so on, but a glance at the 
table given above at once tells us that while No. 16 is also F/16, 
No. 32 is F/22, and No. 8 is F/11, and so on. Probably this 
answers the latter part of your letter? At the Congress of Paris 
it was proposed to take F/1o as the unit stop, and number 
others with their relative time value. Now, as No. 2 stop 
would require twice the exposure of No. 1, its F number would 
be 10 multiplied by the square root of 2, or say 1.414. Thus we 
should have—No. 1— F/1o, No. 2=F/14.14, No. 4=F/20, No. 8= 
F/28.28, and so on. Suppose that in this system No. y stop has 
F/x value. Then 10:22 =1:у, or 100y - a7. Thus to find (y) 
the number of F/4 (the U. S. unit), we square 4 (=16) and divide 
by тоо, i.e., .16. On the other hand, to find the F number (x) 


of stop No. 3, we say 100X3=2", i.e., No. 17.32. Dallmeyer 
proposed a system taking F/4/:;o as the unit. This compares 
with the system just named, except that we have wio 


in place of то. Thus calling ғ the stop number of Fx in 
this system, we should get the equation то = = л". We believe 
some one originated a system of numbering stops according to 


their luminosity or light-transmitting values, and took Ё/тоо as: 


his unit. We may say that the light-transmitting power of 
stops varies directly as the squares of their diameters, or 
inversely as the squares of their F numbers. Hence, if л be 
the number of the stop whose F value is I"/F, we get the propor- 
tion, 100?:2?—5:1. Thus to find the number of F/16 in this 
system we divide roo? by 167, and get 39.06. 


Amidol Developer for Films. 
] should be obliged if you give me a formula for amidol 
developer for tank development of films if you can recom- 
mend this as giving stainless negatives. 
E. V. S. (Cremer). 


Yes, amidol has a good character as regards giving stain-free 
negatives. The following is a good formula :—In 20 oz. tepid 
water dissolve 1 oz. (good quality) soda-sulphite and « gr. potass.- 
bromide. Then add so gr. amidol. Stir gently until the amidol 
is cissolved, and filter quickly through a plug of cotton-wool. 
Amidol developer should be used within two days of mixing, and 
the sooner after mixing the better. Time required, say, five 
minutes. between бо deg. and 7o deg. Fahr. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccriespondents of general interest to ош readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our £pace, answers to other que suons will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acce mpanied by cne of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PucroGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
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High Lights and Shadows. 
| often see these terms used in your pages, 
but do not quite understand their mean- 
ing. Do they refer to the negative or to the 
print? B. G. (Brixton). 


Properly the terms first of all refer to the 
original object. In a landscape, including, 
let us say, bright sky and dark rocks in the foreground, probably 
the sky part is the brightest or *' highest light," and the dark 
near rocks the darkest part or °“ shades " or ‘‘ shadows.” In 
the negative the sky is the densest part, and rocks the most 
transparent. In the print the sky is lightest and rocks darkest ; 
so that whether we are considering the original subject, the nega- 
tive, or the print, the high lights are the brightest parts in 
nature, and the shadows are the darker parts. 


Camera, etc., for High-Speed Work. 
(1) Can you advise me as to camera, lens, etc., for the very 
quickest work? ] want it as cheap as possible, but not at the 
sacrifice of speed. (2) Has the reflex any advantage over 
the ordinary camera for fast work? 
R. J. W. (S. Lambeth). 


The rapidity of a lens depends upon its stop aperture. Thus 
any lens with stop F/8 is twice as rapid as any other with stop 
г/т, and four times as rapid as stop F/16. Therefore you will 
naturally see the advantage of a lens with a larger aperture, say 
F/o or F/s, or even F/4. But for this you must expect 
to pay extra price. Moreover, the larger the aperture the less 
depth of focal field, or ‘‘ depth of focus," as commonly called. 
Thus you may get a very rapid lens, but as its large aperture 
will practically limit you to objects all one and the same distance 
from you, will that suit your wants? Your best plan will be to 
obtain price lists of lenses by Zeiss, Goerz, Ross, Dallmeyer, etc., 
and compare prices, focal length, apertures, etc. (2) The reflex 
camera has this one advantage, viz., that you can focus a 
moving object right up to the instant of making the exposure. 
Thus for moving objects, sports, etc., this type of camera has 
a big advantage in this respect, but at the same time it means 
extra weight, bulk, and cost. But on the other hand, once more, 
the reflex enables you to employ a focal-plane shutter, which, 
broadly speaking, is more efficient than a between-lens shutter, 
and so gives you another advantage in the direction of nigh 
speed. Thus vou wil now see for yourself that we cannot 
say this or that apparatus is “ best." It is always a matter of 
compromise, or balancing one advantage against another 
advantage. 


Burnishing v. Glazing. 
Are burnishers superior to glass plates for glazing prints? 
Do they justify the expense by turning out better work with 
greater ease, etc. ? H. E. (Southsea). 
Equally smooth and shiny prints can be obtained by either 
method. If a few prints only are required, glass will be better, 
but a burnisher is quicker for quantities. For scientific subjects 
glossy prints are often desirable; or the professional man may be 
called upon to supply such things, but the untrammelled amateur 
aiming at pictorial results will shun glossy surfaces for many 
reasons, into which we need not now enter. [A letter from a 
correspondent, published on page 164, will also interest you.] 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. E ui T 6s. 6d. 5 5 13s. 
Other Countries .. ,, га 7s. 6d. си б I5S. 

Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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А move in the right direc- 
ton for a representative 
City of London Photographic Exhibition is being made 
by the Cripplegate Photographic Society. This society 
is the only one of its kind in the City of London, and we 
have frequently advocated that it would be to its ad- 
vantage to change its name to the City of London Photo- 
graphic Society. It is splendidly housed in the hand- 
some Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., and its 
exhibitions are growing vear by year in importance and 
extent. This year the Cripplegate show promises to 
beat all previous records, and we are glad to report that 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Geo. 
W. Truscott, accompanied by the Sheriffs of London, 
will perform the opening ceremony on Monday, March 
22nd. This is a great feather in the cap of the society, 
and the R. P. S. might do worse than follow the admir- 
able lead set. Surely one of the '' Royal"' patrons 
might be persuaded to open the next '' Royal ’’ Exhibi- 
tion. It would help the attendances, and perhaps assist 
in wiping out that last deficit. 

е ® & 

Readers should note that pictures will be collected 
from the South London Photographic Society’s Exhibi- 
tion for the Cripplegate show, and entry forms must be 
returned to the hon. secretary, H. S. Cuming, Cripple- 
gate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., on or before March 
6th. The judges will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
А. Н. Blake, M.A., and J. B. B. Wellington. Silver 
and bronze plaques will be placed at the judges' dis- 
posal. We are glad to hear that, in view of the im- 
portance of this exhibition, all the trade spaces in the 
hall are let, and the 64-page catalogue is practically 
booked up. Readers should note that among the open 
classes of this exhibition are two for '' straight ’’ prints 
and “© prints in either oil, bromoil, gum, or ozobrome ”’ 
respectively. These classes should attract a great entry. 

| eo 

The officials of the Royal Photographic Society were 
subjected to a great deal of miscellaneous and rather 
captious criticism on the occasion of the annual general 
meeting on Tuesday night, but the report and balance 
sheet were ultimately adopted, and a vote of thanks cor- 
dially given to the President and the retiring Council. 
One of the points which occupied a great deal of the 
discussion was the question of the good or evil of the 
Affiliation, but only one speaker, Hector Maclean, 
was found seriously to suggest that the Affiliation was 
not worth while either to the Society in particular or to 
the general interests of photography. The Journal, as 
usual, was the target for a good deal of criticism, and 
one member suggested that it was a disgrace that the 
Journal did not pay for itself. The general feeling, how- 
ever, was that such a proposition was unreasonable, 
seeing that the Journal represents one of the chief privi- 
leges of the Society, especially to the country member, 
in return for his subscription. E. J. Wall and 
others thought that the Society's house should be opened 


on Saturday afternoons and evenings, but the President 
refused any motion to that effect on the ground that this 
experiment was tried until a year or two ago with dis- 
couraging results. With regard to the annual Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Rider voiced the opinion that the distin- 
guished patronage which the Society enjoys should be 
invoked to secure a visit from a member of the Royal 
Family, and thereby enhance the value of the show in 
the eyes of the public. These matters, together with 
the grave consideration of alleged grammatical errors 
in the report and alleged obscure items in the statement 
of accounts, occupied the attention of the meeting until 
nearly eleven o'clock. During the evening the Progress 
Medal was presented to MM. Lumiére in the person of 
their representative, Mr. Grant, and a paper by Major- 
General Waterhouse was read in which the history of 
the house of Lumiére was sketched from 1883, when 
they were turning out 55 to 60 dozen plates per day, to 
the present time when, said General Waterhouse, three 
millions of boxes of plates are put on the market by the 
firm every vear. o е е 


The result of the ballot was the re-election of the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Mummery; the four Vice-Presidents, the 
Earl of Crawford, Sir W. Abney, Sir J. W. Swan, and 
Major-General Waterhouse; the treasurer, Mr. Clift; 
and the election or re-election of the following members 
of the Council: Messrs. T. Thorne Baker, A. W. W. 
Bartlett, Douglas English, A. R. F. Evershed, W. B. 
Ferguson, T. E. Freshwater, John A. Gear, E. T. Hold- 
ing, Lindsay Johnson, F. C. Lambert, Furley Lewis, 
Hector Maclean, Ernest Marriage, F. Martin-Duncan, 
C. E. K. Mees, F. J. Mortimer, C. Welborne Piper, 
E. Sanger Shepherd, Н. Snowden Ward, and B. Gay 
Wilkinson. Messrs. Ferguson, Evershed, and Maclean 
have, therefore, taken the places occupied in the last 
Council by Messrs. H. W. Bennett, Arthur Marshall, 
and C. H. Oakden. Ф е е 


It will be good news for that keen—if not at present 
numerous—body of amateurs who go in for colour 
-photography, to learn that the ‘‘ Thames ’’ plate has 
recently undergone several important improvements. In 
the first place the colour patches forming the tricolour 
screen have been very greatly reduced in size, so that 
they are only one fourth as large as they originally were, 
there now being, it 15 stated, not less than 250,000 
patches to each square inch. Inasmuch as with a 
mechanically printed screen, such as the above, there is 
no agglomeration of particles of the same colour, the 
improved screen should compare very well with other 
makes. An even more important step forward is in- 
dicated by the announcement that the screen is now 
being coated with a panchromatic emulsion having a 
speed of 200 Watkins, so that in future the troublesome 
operation of binding up the developed plate in register 
with the screen will be avoided. We are glad to record 
the popularity that this British-made plate is undoubtedly 
enjoying. In its new form it will want a lot of beating. 
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SALMON FISHERS BRINGING IN THE NETS. By DAN DuNLop. 
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HERE was much of real practical interest to all 
advanced photographers in several of the sub- 
jects broached at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society; there was also not 

a little talk about insignificant or ludicrous grievances, 
which would be intolerable were it not that it serves 
to enliven what might easily become a very monotonous 
or else acrimonious discussion. 

At the same time, the airing of these trivial com- 
plaints was rather overdone, with the result that time 
which should have been given to the consideration of 
more important matters was frittered away. And there 
were several topics raised which required attention, such 
as the year’s deficit, the demand for popular demonstra- 
tions of an educative character, and that *'' hardy 
annual " the constitution of the selection committee of 
the pictorial section of the exhibition. 

From the reception which greeted Hector Maclean's 
remarks on this point, and from the spontaneous support 
which his appeal to the council to discontinue reappoint- 
Ing the same judges year after year received from 
speakers who followed, it would seem that there is a 
rising tide of opinion against the indefinite continua- 
tion of practically the same half-dozen judges of pic- 
torialism to select the pictures of the year. 

That some continuity in a committee in charge of such 
a matter is desirable, none will gainsay, but that the 
march of pictorial progress, as far as the society's exhi- 
bition is concerned, should for several consecutive years 
be directed by the same individuals is obviously a prac- 
tice which wants a lot of justification. 

That Mr. Maclean’s °° platform " remarks on the 
above question were a little strong will readily be con- 
doned, for it is recognised that in our days an apparently 
superfluous amount of verbal momentum is necessary to 
overcome the inertia of those who have acquired a con- 
firmed habit. 

Another matter raised which deserves attention by our 
readers was as to the desirability of hanging hand- 
coloured photogravures in the pictorial section. The 
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TOPICS o S OF THE "WEEK 


President acknowledged that it was difficult to know 
where to draw the line. Possibly a new section might 
be formed to accommodate such work, which, although 
it may be somewhat out of place amongst photographs, 
is, in the words of Brow ning, '' too good to lose.” 

What at first sound seemed like a conundrum was 
asked about the Affiliation, viz., ‘‘ What good does it 
do?’ This brought forth such a volume of apprecia- 
tion of this offshoot of the parent society, that it is evi- 
dent the hundred and sixty societies concerned need have 
no fear that they will be given the cold shoulder. The 
meeting has served its purpose as a useful safety valve 
and as an indication to the council of the general trend 
of opinion amongst its members. Now that it is over, 
all concerned will, it is to be hoped, settle down to 
another year’s endeavour to promote the prosperity of 
the society with which the general welfare of photo- 
graphy is so closely bound up; and however much some 
may differ as to the policy or the administration of the 
council and honorary officers, it should be remembered 
that most of them have served the Society arduously 
and ably for many years, and are thoroughly deserving 
of a liberal allowance of gratitude from the general body 
of members, as well as from photographers at large. 

The Photographer at the Picture Gallery. 

On dull half-holidays, when the country ramble is out 
of the question, a great deal might be learned from a 
visit to the art gallery. Indeed, a suburban society 
might easily plan less interesting excursions than to 
the collections which are housed at the National Gallery, 
the Tate Gallery, Hertford House, and elsewhere in 
the metropolis. Such excursions, however, would need 
to be carefully conducted, and the impossibility of gain- 
ing anything of value from a rambling inspection of 
many pictures would have to be plainly laid down. 

The disadvantage of visiting the ordinary gallery is 
that the impressions so crowd one upon another that it 
is difficult to detach one particular line of thought or 
study. But by concentrating the attention upon one 
or two pictures, and rigorously disregarding all others, 
something profitable may be attained. If one great 
work of art—a Turner landscape, for instance, or a 
Romney portrait—were to be exhibited in a gallery by 
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itself, all London would think it worth while to pay it 
a special visit; but when we meet the same picture in a 
room crowded with others, we deem it necessary to 
‘“ rack out "' our faculty of appreciation over the whole 
area of the walls. The first essential for the photo- 
grapher in the picture gallery is concentration upon one 
painting, or at least upon a few paintings of the same 
school. 

The lessons that the photographer may learn from 
paintings are obscured by the presence of colour, which 
tempts the eye to neglect the form, and to deduct the 
colour impression from a painting is a difficult business. 
It is like overcoming an optical illusion by sheer force 
of will. A rough pencil sketch of a picture may be 
taken and studied with advantage. 

Of the collections that are open to the London public, 
the Tate Gallery will probably appeal most strongly to 
the learner who has, as it were, one eye on his camera. 
Here the student finds himself among pictures telling 
a story that for the most part it is easy to read. The 
National Gallery, although, of course, a superb and 
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Some speakers made us laugh, others made us angry, but 
Furley Lewis produced a spasm of consternation, which was 
reflected by the faces of the triumvirate who controlled the 
proceedings at the R. P. S. “annual.” And all because he, in 
mild and dulcet tones, suggested that the King, the Queen, or 
the Prince should visit the Society's Autumn Exhibition. We 
were quickly told, ex cathedra, that kings and queens were 
beyond the means of the Society. Why this should be the 
case nobody seemed to know. Apparently the triumvirate had 
visions of Regent Street with a forest of venetian masts and 
battalions of police, while they themselves stood in the chill 
October mists clad in cocked hats and skewer swords, awaiting 
their Majesties’ arrival in a gold coach drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horses, while a snapshot guard of honour composed of 
pictorial members was ready at the first strains of the National 
Anthem to salute the approaching royalties with a simultaneous 
click of the shutters of two hundred cameras. But that this was 
but a fearsome nightmare was clear from C. P. Butler's state- 
ment that to his personal knowledge the highest in the land, when 
visiting similar exhibitions, do so without any expensive or 
other preparations being made, and without any fussy cere- 
monials. 


“Declined with Thanks.’’ 


I once met with a linendraper’s shopwalker who informed 
me that he owed his rapid rise in the haberdashery department 
entirely to the study of Ruskin, Turner, and other artistic 
luminaries. Thus was he able to effectively display the refine- 
ments of colour, texture, and modelling in half-hose in the 
shop window, and compose white symphonies of shirts and col- 
lars of great zsthetic subtlety and attraction. I refer to this 
commercial example of applied art because there are so many 
individuals in the photographic trades who certainly lack the 
training of the above ‘‘ counter jumper," and who yet badly neéd 
the special knowledge for making the best of their wares. For 
instance, really fine printing processes are frequently condemned 
because of the ewsthetically forbidding subjects of the sample 
prints sent out. I was going to add that these cannot be too 
attractive, but that they сал I was reminded a few days ago, 
when a demonstrator who had worked off a lot of prints of various 
charming young ladies, who were all limb and gauze, their 
principal covering being wigs of curly flaxen hair, handed one 
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unequalled collection, contains a large number of works 
remote in theme and treatment. 

What is it we desire to learn from the masters of the 
brush? We have to discover how they arrange the 
lighting and posing of their subjects, how they relate 
the individuals of a group, how they treat their 
shadows, how they select and emphasise and subor- 
dinate. We want to look out for the tone values of 
Turner, the perfect drawing of Sargent, the wav in 
which Rembrandt managed the hands of his sitters, 
and how Millais expressed emotion. The painter in the 
matter of °“ leaving out ' has an advantage over the 
photographer, and the simplicity of a painting will count 
for a great deal in the way of instruction. It is the 
merest platitude to say that every picture should tell a 
story, and if more photographers would put themselves 
through a catechism with regard to the story of a 
picture there would be fewer of those barren renderings, 
““ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.’’ The 
study of great works of art ought to be included in the 
education of all pictorial photographers. 
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to a member of his audience with the remark that ‘‘ he might 
like to take it home—if he were not married." It turned out 
that he was the proud possessor of a wife, and the print was 
** declined with thanks." 


Snow Always Ready. 


The question of whether or not our fickle climate will provide 
us with any more snow this season, on which to wreak our passion 
for high-key pictorialism, agitates the bosom of many photo- 
graphers at the present period. It may come as a surprise to 
some to learn that there exists, within the confines of these isles, 
certain °“ eternal snows,” and that thus it is at least theoretically 
possible to obtain snow scenes even in August, without having 
to travel to Switzerland. A wniter in Country Life gives a list 
of Scottish mountains—mostly unpronounceable—where patches, 
more or less extensive, of snow, have lain unmelted within the 
memory of living man. The Caledonian “ eternal snows,” it 
seems, lie mostly in crannies of the Cairngorms, and one of the 
Cairngorm snowfields has the distinction of providing occa- 
sional avalanches, quite in Alpine style. So, if this winter 
proves unkind, we may still hear of enthusiastic picture-seekers 
departing, for their summer holidays, to the heights above Spey 
and Dee—to make snowscapes. 


Sport. 


The word °“ sport " has invaded not a few foreign languages, 
sometimes carrying with it rather strange meanings. Photo- 
graphy appears to be classed as a °“ sport " in both French and 
German; and so is picture-postcard collecting. Granting that 
the Karl Schillings type of camera work—the snap-shotting of 
lions and suchlike fearsome beasts alive in their native jungle— 
might legitimately be entitled a sport, where is the line to be 
drawn? If the taking of a misty lion is sport, why shouldn't the 
taking of a misty evening be sport? If an element of personal 
peril constitutes the necessary qualification of a sport, how about 
the job of cinematographing a wasp's nest, à /a Martin Duncan? 
Further, if mere danger is all the sportsman asks for, why isn't 
photography included in the ‘‘ Winter Sports Annual," which 
treats of ski-ing (snow-shoeing) on the chilly wastes of the Gram- 
pians and other Scottish wildernesses—wildernesses in winter, 
however warm and heathered in summer? Photographers, by 
the way, who have Cadbyesque ambitions might do well to 
become members of one or other of the two existing British 
ski clubs, for on skis it is possible to visit scenery unattainable 
in any other way. Snow-shoeing in Britain sounds strange— but, 
like many strange things, it is true. 
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EAR LAM For 

goodness’ sake, 

don’t worry about 

the criticisms in 

your club portfolio. It 

takes at least half a life- 

time to learn how to criticise, and 
even then the faculty is only given 


to one man in hundred 
thousand. It is clear that these 
excellent friends of yours cannot 
have learnt to criticise the pictorial side of your prints 
on the strength of a few years’ experience of photo- 
graphy and the purchase of a few shilling handbooks. 

Personally, I consider the composition of your marine 
subject very happy: there is one smack gliding into the 
picture from the left and another gliding into the picture 
from the right, with a calm patch of water between 
them. Your critics say that this patch of water is 
empty, and that the interesting objects are near the edge 
of the picture, and of almost equal strength. Have 
they noeyes? Cannot they see the divine piece of water 
in the distance, full of soft atmospheric tones and reflec- 
tions from the quays? 

Now you have rendered your fishing boats in cool, 
unobtrusive tones of greys, and have also kept their 
definition soft; consequently, although they catch the eye 
to start with, the glance wanders to the bare patch of 
water in the foreground, and, finding no rest, wanders 
on until it comes to that perfect bit of distance. Of 
course, it is not a picture that would appeal to the 
ordinary Britisher: he requires something definite, a 
man to put his top-hat on a seat and sit down on it, or 
something. 

Don’t pride yourself on your success; there’s a deal 
of luck in it, and photographers are apt to take them- 
selves far too seriously; but, if you can spare the time, 
send me a copy of the print for my study wall. The 
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RTHOCHROMATIC photography is becoming more 
0 popular and better understood every day. It would 
be still more generally adopted if photographers of all 
grades only realised its advantages. With many subjects 
which do not possess glaring colours, an ortho. plate gives a 
truer rendering, even when used without a screen. There is 
a mistaken notion, among junior photographers especially, 
that orthochromatic plates are expressly designed for photo- 
graphing brightly coloured flowers. This idea is obviously 
wrong, Since we are almost daily treating objects in which 
one colour at least is prominent. 
To obtain the best results with ortho. plates and to fully 
utilise their outsanding qualities, it is desirable that screens 


or light filters should be used. Of course, many thrifty 
amateurs will elevate the eyelid somewhat at the thought of 
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SEVERELY CRITICISED. 


first few times I look at it, I shall notice the boats in the 
foreground; afterwards, 1 shall go straight to rest in 
that dream of a distance. 

I want you to remember that the so-called “* canons 
of art ’’ are mostly pedantry. As long as one feels that a 
picture is complete in itself, and that it causes a 
sensation satisfied enjoyment, the composition 
IS right. 

When one feels that the subject has come right, and 
touches off the shutter, the result is probably a million 
times more satisfactory than if one had taken a week to 
arrange the subject and pose the figures. The fool who 
formulated the dogma that art was the capacity for 
taking infinite pains was a very foolish fool. Art in- 
cludes the infinite capacity for taking pains, because no 
one is able to express himself with certainty, unless he 
works like a trooper. Dear old Cosimo de’ Medici put 
the matter in a nutshell when he said that genius was 
not a beast of burden, but a ray of light. 

You understand exactly what I mean? If you had 
not spent your Saturday afternoqns in the picture gal- 
leries and toiled like a slave at your technique, you 
would not have been able to seize on the happy chance; 
nor would you have been able to make such an artistic 
print of your subject. 

Then, besides the accents of deep shadows and strong 
high lights, there is the accent of interest. Lippo Lippi 
knew this when he slewed round a very pretty girl, in 
the Academia Coronation, so as to concentrate his pic- 
ture and pull the subject together. 

In your print, the two boats are vague, and not par- 
ticularly interesting; but the distance, with its reflec- 
tions, is most interesting and suggestive, consequently 
this appeals to the imagination and forms the centre of 
interest. I acknowledge that it is not an obvious top- 
hat, to be sat upon, but it must appeal to anyone who has 
not the soul of a jelly-fish. —Yours faithfully, 

A. J. ANDERSON. 
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screens costing ten to twenty shillings apiece. We can, how- 
ever, with ordinary care make our own screens. And they 
need not be inferior specimens either. They are not likely to 
be infallible; and certainly they will not be so efficient as 
those specially prepared by the manufacturers. But they will 
be very useful, and improve quite appreciably the character 
of our work. 
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Materials Necessary, 

The materials for a dozen screens can be bought for a few 
shillings. Consult the catalogues of micro-slide makers and 
note the list of stains, such as Griibler’s or Merck’s, which 
are sold dry in tubes or as bottled solutions. In the dry state 
these stains are obtainable in tubes containing 24 to 
10 grams ; the solutions have 20 to 50 grams. Half a dozen 
tubes will supply all general wants. 
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Aurantia (5 grams) costs 1s. ; erythrosin and methyl green 
the same; methyl violet, naphthol yellow and methyl blue 
5 grams for ninepence in each case. 

Any suggestion as to the use of cheap dye stuffs in penny 
and twopenny packets should be strictly tabooed. These dyes 
are not intended for the delicate operations of photography. 

The stains above mentioned are refined preparations, and 
are equal to the most stringent exactions of photography. 

The contents of each tube should be dissolved in 10 oz. of 
hot water. Then transfer the dye solution to well-corked 
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bottles, and keep these in the dark-room cupboard. Allow 


the solutions to become cold before use. 
Preparing Plates. 

Now transfer a dozen unexposed lantern plates—very thin 
glass—to a scrupulously clean hypo bath (hypo 4, water 20). 
In a few minutes the plates will be quite clear, bearing only 
a transparent coating of gelatine. Take the plates from the 
hypo and wash in running water for an hour at least. All 
trace of hypo should be eliminated. 

Probably there will be some specks of dust on the gelatine 
after washing. This must be cleared off. Dust is the dread 
foe of the screen-maker. Hold the plate under a gently 
running stream of water, gelatine side uppermost, and with 
a very soft camel-hair or sable brush gently sweep off the 
particles. Then look through the plate against a perfectly 
white sheet of paper to ascertain if it is quite clear of specks. 

All the dozen plates will have similar treatment up to this 
stage, and we can select from them six or eight of the best. 


Staining. 

Staining is the next process. Naphthol yellow will be re- 
quired mostly, and four screens are useful in varying density 
of colour. Pour 4 oz. of the solution in a half-plate dish and 
insert two plates. The operations should be conducted in 
good daylight. 

Leave one plate in the solution five minutes, and another ten. 
Then place two more plates in the dye for fifteen and twenty 
minutes respectively. We have now four yellow screens 
whose values can be ascertained by a few trial exposures. 
With aurantia two screens are useful. Pour out 4 oz. as 
before, and insert two plates for ten and twenty minutes 
respectively. The colour will be a beautiful tint of orange. 

Ervthrosin gives a useful crimson colour. Here again two 
densities should be obtained. Immerse two plates for fifteen 
and thirty minutes respectively. Methyl green, violet, and 
blue are treated similarly with immersion of two plates for 
ten and twenty minutes. 
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Drying and Finishing. 

After staining, the plates are rinsed in clean water and 
rested on their edges іп a dustproof room or cupboard. Let 
them dry slowly. Do not touch the gelatine with the fingers. 
These leave grease marks which induce the water in the soft 
gelatine to collect in spots. The drying then goes on irre- 
gularly, and ‘‘ water-marking " results. The plate is then 
useless as a filter. Drying will be complete in twelve hours 
with a temperature of about 60 deg. Fah. Thoroughly clean 
a few thin cover glasses with soda and hot water, and drv 
with fluffless cloth. 

Place the stained plate on a sheet of white paper and drop 
in its centre a goodly sized °“ knob " of Canada balsam dis- 
solved in xylol. This preparation is obtainable with the 
stains, in collapsible tubes at a shilling each. Just as the 
balsam is beginning to spread, let the cover-glass touch it, 
and press gently from the centre outwards, so as to com- 
pletely fill all the space between the glasses. If too little 
balsam is used, the plates will separate when pressure is re- 
moved and admit air.bubbles, which spoil the screen. 

To keep a uniform pressure on the plates insert them in a 
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spring paper-clip and set on edge till the balsam is dry. Then 
remove any effluent and bind the plates like a lantern-slide. 
Using the Screens. 

A simple fitting for using the screen is shown in figs. t 
and 2, where a piece of wire is bent round the shoulder of the 
lens mount and contains a groove to hold the screen in front. 

The naphthol vellow and aurantia screens with ortho- 
chromatic plates will be most in request for flower photo- 
graphy, landscapes, seascapes, and cloud renderings. The 
other screens will be available for coloured objects, such as 
chinaware, polished furniture, coloured fabrics, etc. 

Memorise the chief colours and their complements, such as 
crimson—green, orange—Prussian blue, violet—yellow. If 
any colour, say green, in an object is required to be light 
in the resulting print, we use the screen of that colour, i.e., 
methvl green; if it is to be dark in the print, we use the 
complementary colour, i.e., ervthrosin. Similarly orange 
and Prussian blue, violet and vellow, scarlet and marine blue, 
are used as complementary to each other. With all colours 
of the spectrum beyond light orange, that is, with deep 
orange, crimsons and reds, use panchromatic plates. De- 
velop these in darkness, or with the special safe light sup- 
plied Ьу the makers. 
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Eliminating Hypo 


NQUIRIES on the matter of hypo eliminators 
are fairly frequent, and while water judiciously 
applied is doubtless the best and most efficient 
eliminator, there is no doubt that other methods 

of getting rid of hypo have their merits. If the hypo 
can be broken up into substances which, if not actively 
more freely soluble, have less tendency to remain in 
some curious and little understood kind of combination 
with the gelatine itself, it is evident that the process of 
washing may be materially expedited. 

Potassium percarbonate has been recommended, and 
is a very suitable reagent for oxidising the hypo. As 
soon as this substance is placed in water effervescence 
takes place, due to the liberation of carbonic acid gas, 
and hydrogen peroxide is formed. This hydrogen per- 
oxide oxidises the hypo. The potassium carbonate 
sodium sulphate, and, possibly, some potassium sulphate 
which are formed are all readily dissolved. The great 
drawback to the use of percarbonate is the unstable 
character of the salt, the extra atom of oxygen being 
readily given off. 

A better method to employ when rapid hypo elimina- 
tion is occasionally required is to use a weak solution of 
permanganate of potassium slightly acidified with sul- 
phuric acid. This substance keeps well, and a solution 
of sufficient strength is prepared in a few moments. If 
used without the addition of sulphuric acid the negative 
will become slightly stained owing to the formation of 
manganese dioxide in the film. The sulphuric acid gives 
manganese sulphate, which is soluble, and so any stain 
is avoided. 

Two points need attention in using permanganate in 
this way : the solution must not be too strong, and it 
must not be used too long, or it will have the effect of 
reducing the opacity of the silver image. We have 
found, for instance, that a solution of two grains of per- 
manganate in IO oz. of water, with то drops of sul- 
phuric acid, is strong enough to have a marked 
reducing action on the plate, particularly if a second 
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quantity is applied. Two ounces of such a solution ap- 
plied to a negative which, after fixation, had been rinsed 
under the tap for 30 seconds, rapidly became a dirty 
brown. 

The plate was then rinsed again for 10 seconds, and a 
further 2 oz. applied, and within a minute the negative 
was reduced very considerably, the action being most 
marked around the margins. А suitable strength for 
the purpose of hypo elimination was found to be 1 grain 
of permanganate in so oz. of water, with 5 drops of sul- 
phuric acid. 

The plate was again rinsed under the tap for 30 
seconds after its removal from the fixing bath, and then 
placed in this strength of solution. In 15 seconds the 
colour of the permanganate was discharged, leaving the 
solution a pale dirty brown. The plate was rinsed in 
the dish for about five seconds, and a further lot of the 
permanganate solution applied, which became slightly 
brown in 30 seconds. Another rinse and another appli- 
cation followed, which showed practically no change of 
colour. The plate was then rinsed again under the tap 
for 30 seconds, making the total time, say, roughly, 
three minutes. 

In order to make some rough approximation of the 
effectiveness of such a method of treatment a very dilute 
solution of permanganate was prepared, the colour being 
quite pale. This was divided, and placed in two test tubes 
side bv side, each containing 100 minims. Into one of 
these tubes was placed the film carefully removed from 
about four square inches of the plate which had been 
treated. In five minutes a slight change of colour was 
noticed, but the pinkiness was not altogether gone. 

Into the other test tube two drops of a 1-10 per cent. 
hypo solution were placed, with the result that the colour 
was almost immediately and completelv discharged. The 
actual amount of hypo thus introduced wasthe 1-3ooth of 
a grain, and it is reasonable to assume that the portion 
of film placed in the other test tube contained consider- 
ably less than this quantity of hypo. 
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A METHOD OF REPAIRING CRACKED NEGATIVES. 


worker than to find that a negative—generally a valu- 

able one—has been cracked by unequal pressure in the 
printing frame, or other cause. Although the film has not 
been fractured, it is almost impossible to print by any 
ordinary method without the crack showing. Two methods 
may be adopted to remedy this unfòrtunate accident. One 
is to, by means of suitable solutions containing fluoric acid, 
remove the film from its cracked support, and float it into 
position upon another piece of glass. Unfortunately in this 
process the gelatine swells, causing the original negative to 
increase in size, necessitating subsequent intensification. 
The other, and better method, is to repair the crack, and the 
following description will show how it is to be accomplished. 

Warm the cracked negative by rotating over a Bunsen gas 
flame, and lay film downwards upon another piece of glass 
or perfectly flat surface. 

Having previously dissolved one part of Canada balsam 
in nine parts oil of turpentine, apply the same by means of a 
camel's-hair brush to the crack, well working it in. Great 
care must be taken that the gelatine film is not broken bv 
opening out the crack during this operation. After stand- 
ing a few moments to allow the above mixture to thoroughly 
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displace the air particles, a layer of Canada balsam is brushed 
over the crack. The balsam must have been previously 
heated in a water bath, till it is quite fluid. When this has 
been well brushed in, a pool should be poured over the centre 
of the glass, and a clean piece, the same size as the broken 
one, must be well squeegeed into optical contact with it. 

The resulting backed negative may be dried in an ordinary 
oven, not too hot, for several hours; and when dry it will be 
found, if the work has been thoroughly done, that the crack 
has been quite obliterated, owing to the fact that the Canada 
balsam has the same refractive index as the glass. 

The only objection to this process is its stickiness; but 
this can easily be removed, as well as any spots on the film 
itself, by using a tuft of cotton-wool soaked in turpentine. 

Some will possibly question the necessity of using the solu- 
tion of balsam in the turpentine first, thinking that the 
balsam poured on by itself would be quite sufficient. In 
practice it is found that a better © joint ’’ is made by using 
the two applications, possibly owing to the fact that the 
thicker balsam will run more freely and easily where the first 
application had previously been used. It is important that 
both the negative and backing glass be kept as hot as possible 
during the operation. 
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А photographic survey of Lincoln is suggested. 

The Northern Exhibition returned over £30 worth of entry 
fees for rejected pictures. 

The Photographic Society of India's Salon has just been 
opened, and is proving a great success. 

The Leicester Photographic Society records another successful 
exhibition. A report will appear in our next issue. 

The ** Demachy ” brush, for oil and bromoil workers, has just 
been put on the market by Griffin’s, of Kingsway. 

The Rajar Co., Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire, offer an /8 camera 
every month for a print. Readers should look up the particulars. 

At cinematograph entertainments in Germany the highest- 
priced seats are always at the back of the hall, and the cheapest 
seats in front. 


A. E. Staley left England last week on the Oceanic for a trip 
to America in search of novelties and new apparatus for the 
coming season. 

Ross, Ltd., of 3, North Side, Clapham Common, have just 
issued a new season list of lenses and cameras. It will be sent 
free on application. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons are announcing special excur- 
sions to the Dresden International Photographic Exhibition, 
which opens in May. 

The Sinclair pigments for oil and bromoil printing are now 
obtainable in collapsible tubes as well as in pots. The tube 
colours are slightly softer in working than the potted variety. 

The Photo-Miniature for October, 1908, is just published. It 
deals in its usual complete and informative way with the subject 
of photographic postcards. It is published in this country at 6d. 


The exhibition of prize pictures from Marion’s competition 
has attracted great attention at the Warneuke Galleries, Glas- 
gow. This exhibition will be shown in various other large 
cities. 

Volendana 15 the name of a new town in Holland discovered 
by the Lincolnshire Echo in referring to W. F. Slater's lecture, 
‘A Scamper through Holland," given before the Lincoln 
Amateur Photographic Society. 

A lighted cigar which fell on some loose film in the office 
of Messrs. Swanson, Omaha, U.S.A., on January 7, entailed a 
loss of £34,000, the complete stock of films being burnt out. We 
suggest that they refit with the Lumiere non-intlammable film. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should send a postcard to 
Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, E.C., or to Messrs. J. J. Griffin 
and Co., of Kingsway, W.C., for a copy of a useful illustrated 
leaflet entitled * Border Printing on Velox Gaslight Paper." 


At the Edinburgh Photographic Society last week a debate tcok 
place on “Is Time Development a Real Advance in Photo- 
graphy? " Опе section of the members were positive and the 
other negative. Оп a vote being taken the negative was carried 
by a small majority. 

The City of Leeds invites tenders of annual contracts for 
various stores; among them we note “ oils, paints, varnishes, 
brushes, photographic materials, chemists’ sundries, cotton waste, 
and wipers." Going in for the oil and bromoil processses on a 
large scale, we presume ! 

The Shah of Persia has allowed a photographer to take photo- 
graphs of the beautiful inmates of his harem. It is understood 
these are for publication later. If the practice becomes fashion- 
able, we shall shortly find the “© Seraglio ” series giving a fillip 
to the picture postcard trade. 


The Daily Chronicle has just discovered Dührkoop. The re- 
productions in THE А. P. AND P. N. first drew their art critic’s 
attention to the R. P. S. house exhibition, and prompted a visit 
to 66, Russell Square. His enthusiastic and appreciative article 
occupies a half.page of our daily contemporary. 


Every reader should send a postcard without delay to Hough- 
tons, Ltd., 8S, High Holborn, W.C., for a copy of the catalogue of 
their 1909 stock.taking sale. It is crammed full of bargains in 
apparatus and materials. There are nearly soo lots at exceed- 
ingly low prices, and it is an opportunity not to be lost. 


Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Farringdon Avenue, 
have just put a camera on the market that has an actinometer 
and exposure meter fitted. to the front in connection with the 
shutter and diaphragm pointer. It appears to be an ideal 
arrangement. It is called the Acto-Midg. Readers should write 
for particulars. 
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AN INTERESTINC LECTURE 
ON ART MATTERS. 


T the North London Photographic Society’s Exhibition, 
Antony Guest, who acted as judge, gave—on the evening 
of the opening day—an interesting and thoughtful lecture on art 
Не said there was no reason why artists should not 
be their own critics if they could only get into a judgmatic frame 
of mind, but it was not easy to bring strict impartiality to bear 
on one’s own productions, especially when they were the outcome 
of much effort and feeling. 

Не would, however, offer a little lesson in elementary criticism, 
which everyone could practise, namely, to see that there was only 
one highest light and one darkest shadow in every picture, and 
that they were so effectively placed as to emphasise the main 
point of interest. If allowed to retain their full force Ьу the 
removal of competition, they could unfailingly rivet atten- 
tion on the part of the picture to which the artist intended to 
give chief importance; they could enforce his idea, and give 
point to the composition. 

Their effective use meant emphasis, and emphasis meant vitality 
and expressiveness ; but accentuation could not exist without some 
indefiniteness as a foil. Though there could only be one domi- 
nating point of emphasis, some points of secondary interest might 
be slightly strengthened to lead up to the central idea and to 
help the composition. 

Hands in portraiture were a good instance of this. Assuming 
that the head supplied the main interest, hands should never 
be so forcibly rendered as to compete with it; vet they might be 
made very interesting and expressive by reserved treatment which 
showed their character—for there was much character in hands— 
without sharply defining unhelpful details. 

When there were figures in a landscape, they would generally 
take the main emphasis, trees and the rest being subsidiary. But 
if the aim was to express a mood, accentuation must be governed 
by rhythm of line, the peculiar incidence of light, and the quality 
of atmosphere; for these made up the poetry or sentiment of the 
scene, and were of more account than pretty little details. 

At every stage the work should be considered as a whole—as one 
design or pattern, with a definite motif. А catalogue of objects 
was not wanted, but a crystallisation of the total impression de- 
rived from the whole scene. 


Uses of Vagueness. 

When they heard a picture condemned for its mistiness or 
fuzziness, thev should ask themselves whether this qualitv was 
not necessary in its place for the purpose of accentuating some- 
thing of main importance by the contrast of delicacy with 
strength. Fuzziness for its own sake was absurd, and so also 
was unmitigated sharpness of detail, but simplification and 
emphasis, judiciously applied, had each a charm; the one of 
mystery and poetry, the other of strength and decision, and they 
were essential to each other's existence. 

Petty distractions and dissipation of energy were the trade- 
marks of indecision or divided motive. That was indeed vagueness 
—vagueness of intention. But the rendering of such vagueness 
as that of the uncertain light of the gloaming, with a proper 
emphasis obtained by tone, but not by sharpness, demanded much 
acuteness of perception and some sense of poetry. 

Accents were needed in pictures as they were in life—excite- 
ments and emotions telling against interludes of peace. А life 
that was a whirl of excitement without time for thought or repose 
was like a picture in which all the details were forcibly accen- 
tuated—bewildering, without any definite motive. And a picture 
which was entirely vague was like the life of a dreamer who 
never translated his thought into action. 


The Spirit of Things. 


The artist looked for the significant realities, which were big 
things, like light and atmosphere; but other people often fell 
into the error that things were not realities because they could 
not measure them, put a coat of paint on them, and pack them 
up for the market. Some of the treasures to be sought on the 
artistic pilgrimage were without surface, solidity, bulk, and the 
common attributes of things which made up the so-called realistic 
picture. 

In the search for the big effects and moods of Nature manv 
little details must necessarily be passed over. Those who would 
succeed must look for the spirit of things through, and beyond 
their material embodiment, for every material thing was merely 
a thought clad in matter. The most precise definition and skilful 
craftsmanship would not give the something that constituted art. 
What was that something? 

It was in giving expression to the spirit that Art gained its 
vitality and compelling force. 
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\ PICTORIAL. .. 
ANALYSIS. 


Some Notes and Comments on 
Readers' Prints submitted in the 
Weekly Competition. 


By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


ERHAPS I may be permitted to repeat what 
I have said on a previous similar occasion, 
viz., that when selecting prints for study, this 
is not done with the idea of fault-finding, but 
rather with the idea of taking those examples 
which show certain lessons in a clear and easily 
understood manner. It often happens in judging 
a print competition that one finds half a dozen 
workers—all quite independent of each other— 
making the same mistakes, but owing to some 
such accident as the colour of the objects, or their 
background, etc., the fault is more easily seen 
in one than in another example. Therefore it by 
no means follows that the one selected for repro- 
duction is any more faulty than several others, 
but merely it happens to illustrate various points 
in a way that is comparatively easy to reproduce. 
Then, again, I may also repeat that the picture 
selected for study is frequently singled out be- 
cause it deals with a subject of general interest. 
‘“ For example, in ‘ Baiting the Line," by J. 
McDonald, we have a pair of charming old fisher- 
folk that would attract nine out of ten camera 
carriers, and at once suggest that a picture 
ought to be got by their aid somehow or other. 


о о о 


How to Make a Picture. 


The question is how to set about this picture. The figures seem 
quite naturally surrounded by the baskets, cottage wall, and 
window. Why not take them just as they are? If they are so 
naturally grouped and surrounded must not the result be natural, 
and if natural must it not be a picture? This is, I know quite 
well, the kind of reasoning that goes on in many minds. In 
brief, it amounts to this : Nature is beautiful; if we copy Nature 
the result must be natural and therefore beautiful. The logic 
is bad, as we shall see by putting it another way; e.g.: mankind 
is honest; if, then, you go out into the street and select any 
man at random, you have got a specimen of mankind, and there- 
fore the person thus singled out is sure to 
be honest. There are two weak links in 
our argument, if such it may be called. 
Nature, broadly speaking, is beautiful, 
but all nature is not beautiful, and even 
among the beautiful parts there are degrees 
of beauty. Next, copying Nature is not pic- 
ture-making, for the very essence of a work 
of art requires that it be the result of per- 
sonal selection. You say that when you 
aim your camera and take a snapshot at 
anything the pointing of the camera 
indicates an act of selection. True as far 
as it goes, but it is only the very beginning 
of selection and not a complete act. 


Selection 
implies accepting some things and rejecting others. But that is 
only the first stage, for it implies selecting some part of the 
'" natural " arrangement and rearranging other parts, 7.¢., con- 
struction or composition. Thus we arrive at the net result so far 
that a pictorial piece of work is not a strict transcript from 
nature, either as regards the complete number or arrangement 
of what nature offers us. But enough of generalities for the 
present, and now let us look a little critically at the picture. 
Naturally, in a case of this kind, our interest in our fellow-beings 
leads us to glance first of all at the faces A and B. We note 
that both the two old folks are staring at the camera, and although 
they each are nursing soup plates, C and D, yet their undivided 
attention is being given to the doings of the photographer. This 
strikes а wrong note to start with. The one thing we want to 


circular objects, E, F, G, and portion of a fourth, H. 
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avoid in our photographs is to drag in any suggestion of the 
camera. 
Similarity and Symmetry. 

It is very seldom a good pictorial arrangement to have two 
figures so similarly posed as these are. They are both seated 
facing the camera, both nursing plates, both with their hands 
in their laps. Each has a basket, E F, on the outer side. In 
fact, one feels tempted to take a trimming knife and cut the 
print into two nearly equal parts by a line midway between the 
two figures. If the reader will imagine the print so divided— 
and this he can easily do by covering first one portion and then 
the other—I think he will agree with me that either half thus 
taken singly is preferable to the two parts seen together side 
by side. 


Background. 


Next compare the advantage which figure A has against a 
comparatively simple background with the head of B seen against 
a liny and cut-up window background K. Next, a glance at 
the analytical sketch shows three more or less strongly rd 
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BAITING THE LINE. By J. McDonald. 


objects are not objectionable in themselves, but it seems to me 
that they are not essential parts of the picture. The tub G 
seems in our way. It is not any help. E and F are both agree- 
able forms, but their present arangement is too symmetrical. 


The Camera and Lens. 

We notice that the ground does not look guste natural, f.e., it 
seems to run up-hill—or, if you prefer it—to slope downwards 
towards us in a way that makes me fancy the figures are sliding 
towards us. This effect, I should say, was 
probably due to the camera (and lens) 
having been brought too near the figures, 
and also the lens being too high up above 
ground level. 


The Title. 

I find a little difficulty in grasping the 
precise application of the title, viz., “ Bait- 
ing the Line.” Where is the line that 
they are baiting? In the basket E I see 
something which looks like straw, but in 
F and G I see nothing suggesting a line. 
I have seen various fisher-folk baiting 
various kinds of lines, but the use of a 
soup plate is a new note to me—which, of 
course, may be customary in some parts. 

I cannot close this note without saying that I quite recognise 
that the author of this print has exercised obvious care and pains 
in many ways, which I have not described in detail, so that 
I hope he will not jump to any such conclusion as that I only 
look at his work to try and find faults. The numerous excellencies 
are seen and appreciated, though not mentioned, so that we may 
have more space left for gathering lessons for our future help. 

ккан АЙЫЫ eae ЧЕЧИЛЕ nee 
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The Beginners! Prize in the last Weekly Competition was 
inadvertently omitted. It was awarded to Edward Bush, 
Matching Green, near Harlow. (Title of print, °“ Stolen 
Moments.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford Chromatic; stop, 
F/7 ; exposure, то secs. ; developer, pyro-soda ; enlargement from 
quarter-plate on Kodak Royal. 
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Three New Popular Printing Processes. 


Specially reported for ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer ana Photographic News. ”’ Р 


ECTOR MACLEAN, F.R.P.S., gave a lantern demonstra- 
| tion under the above title at the Sutton Photographic 
Club on February 12, from which we append some condensed 
particulars. 

Bromoil. 
_ As regards Bromoil, he emphasised that to make the pigment- 
ing easy and certain a good, strong bromide print is essential. 
It should be on a smooth matt paper, should be developed °“ all 
out " with a dilute amidol solution, and should not have been 
over exposed. When viewed by transmitted light the dry print 
should exhibit plucky shadows and plenty of half tone. ` 
He preferred Griffin’s Bromoil paper, bleached 

'"* Bromoil ” bleacher, and reminded his hearers that the print 
should be dried before it is bleached. An instructive series of 
15 by 12 prints 1п various stages, which had been kindly placed 
at his disposal by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., attracted much 
attention and approval. They illustrated very clearly what are 
undesirable prints for the Bromoil processes, and what is the 
particular kind of print to aim for; and, furthermore, demon- 
strated the images which should be respectively produced by the 
bleaching, the acid, and the fixing baths. As regards brushes 
and pigments, he preferred those supplied by Sinclair, particu- 
larly the '' Polecat " bevelled-edged brushes, and the pots of 
paint, which latter were particularly valuable for obtaining the 
first stage of the pigmented picture. The “ Gradator " brush 
supplied by Griffin’s was also well spoken of. 


Black Japine. 


The second process described was the new black Japine platino- 
type, which he compared with the other and older makes of 
platinotype by means of prints in sepia, brown Japine, black 
platinotype, and black Japine. The procedures demonstrated 
were so simple as to hardly call for comment. The prints were 
advisedly immersed rather than floated in the developer, which 
he preferred to use at a temperature of 8o deg. Fahr., develop- 
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ment taking about ninety seconds. He also preferred to use the 
company’s developing salts, rather than plain oxalate of potas- 
sium. In any case the solution should be half as strong again 
as is employed for the ordinary black paper. 


Ensyna ' 

The third process handled was Ensyna, respecting which the 
lecturer had much to say, mainly of an appreciatory nature. He 
went somewhat fully into the history of the development of 
slightly printed P.O.P., and pointed out that in several 
important respects Ensyna and Ensynoids were distinctly dif- 
ferent from what had gone before. In some cases successful results 
had ensued by using ordinary P.O.P. with Ensynoids, but there 
was always considerable uncertainty in doing this; moreover, 
one of the great practical advantages possessed by Ensyna was 
absent in ordinary P.O.P., viz., the ability to expose, develop, 
fix, wash, and mount a print—which it is not unreasonable to 
expect would be relatively permanent—inside six minutes. 

The great latitude in exposure possible was illustrated by a 
series of prints; beginning with a minimum of exposure, the 
time of each print of the series was double that of the one imme- 
diately preceding it. He also dwelt on the reasons why the 
brevity of the manipulations does not necessarily involve any 
particular instability of the finished print. Firstly, the image 
and emulsion are well on the surface; secondly, the developer 
itself dissolves out most of the free silver salt; thirdly, the 
weak hypo has but little work to do, and being an unusually 
dilute solution used for a very short time, comparatively little— 
probably not one-tenth as much as with ordinary P.O.P.—gets 
into the film and the paper during fixation, so that the amount 
of washing called for may well be considerably less than 1s 
usually the case. Besides which, he considered that the image 
itself, being formed by physical as opposed to chemical develop- 
ment, is of a purer and more stable character than is the case 
with other silver prints. 


THE OIL AND BROMOIL PROCESSES. A New and Complete Handbook. 


gl Ges necessity for a good and reliable handbook on the most 
popular of modern photographic printing methods—the oil 
and bromoil processes—has been met by the publication of No. 31 
of “ The Amateur Photographer " Library Series. This volume 
comes at an opportune moment, and deals fully and exhaustively 
with both the processes. It is written and illustrated by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and S. L. Coulthurst, and the reader will 
speedily recognise that the book is the outcome of practical 
experience in the production of pictures in both media. The 
historical part of the processes is briefly touched on in the intro- 
duction, and the various materials necessary are carefully de- 
scribed and commented upon before the actual working instruc- 
tions for making successful prints are given. The different 
varieties of papers receive special attention. 

These instructions are clearly put, and illustrated with line 
drawings, showing positions of hands and brushes, etc. The 
veriest beginner can hardly go wrong if the instructions here 
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The Ubiquity of the Animated Picture Photographer has become 
strongly marked during the past year, and very much so 
last week, when by little over thirty hours after the arrival of 
the King and Queen at Berlin, visitors to the Palace Theatre, 
London, were enabled to witness the event on the Urbanora 
bioscope. These were exclusively shown by Charles Urban, who, 
on behalf of the Palace Theatre, dispatched a special corps of 
expert operators to accompany the royal party. The brilliant 
scenes at the station where the Emperor and Empress received 
their guests, scenes and incidents en route, and finallv the 
arrival within the Castle. The series are taken by special per- 
mission, and thus the public have an opportunity of following 
the royal party on their historic sojourn in the German capital. 
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given are carefully followed, The various failures that are 
likely to arise are also carefully tabulated, and every pitfall that 
may come in the path of the worker is indicated with the correct 
remedy. 

The section of the book dealing with Bromoil is no less explicit, 
and the many queries that have reached the Editor of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. regarding this process will be found fully answered 
here. The worker who carefully follows the directions given, 
and is in not too much of a hurry to secure a finished result with 
the first dab of his brush, will hardly fail to make rapid head- 
way aíter fully digesting Mr. Mortimer's method of working 
as described in this book. 

Every reader of ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N. interested in these modern 
methods of pigment printing should order the handbook without 
delay. '* The Oil and Bromoil Processes " is published by Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, and costs 15. nett, post 
free 1з. ad. 


The Messina Earthquake and Photographers.—In order to take 
some part in assisting the unfortunate sufferers in the recent 
earthquake, the Italian journal, La Fotografia Artistica, is pub- 
lishing a special number de luxe, consisting of forty-two pages, 
and containing over seventy illustrations. The publication of 
this special number has been undertaken by the Société Photo- 
graphique Subalpine de Turin, and the proceeds of the entire 
edition—copies of which may be obtained, post free, for 2s. 243d.— 
will be devoted to the earthquake assistance funds. Will those 
willing to subscribe to the special number of Za Fotografa 
Artistica kindly sent in their intimation at the earliest possible 
date, to the director of the journal, at Annibale Cominetti, 


Turin? 
РИГЕ Google 
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FORTRAIT. (From an Albumen Print.) By RupuLeH DUHRKOoP. 
From the Dührkoop Exhitition open at the Кога! Photographic Society's House, 
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O'ER MOOR AND FELL. Bv J ARTHUR LOMAX. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. - 
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T is not too much to assert that during the last three or 
| four vears there has been a steadily progressing tendency 

to favour focal-plane photography. It may be that the 
remarkable improvement in apparatus of recent date has 
helped to put high-speed work on a really steady footing, and 
therefore to popularise it. At any rate, this branch of photo- 
graphv, which has always been admitted to be of extreme 
fascination, is at the present very much in the public eve; 
and its position is well represented by the introduction of a 
special section for °“ instantaneous photographs " in most 
of the big competitions. | 

It is, however, not my present purpose to dilate upon the 
gratification which this affords to a focal-plane zealot, but I 
wish to refer to the nature of the pictures which are gene- 
rallv found to the fore in a competition; for one cannot 
fail to realise that a great proportion of the best are obviously 
46 posed.” 

In a section specially allocated to pictures with ‘‘ evidence 
of motion," one looks with keen interest for examples of 
arrested motion of more than ordinary merit. 

One realises that the judge's task is no casy one. To 
him this evidence of motion is all-important, and although 
his eye never fails to single out striking examples of what 
must have been “instantaneous photography," yet it is 


А '' GARDEN " PHOTOGRAPH 
Awarded a Prize in the Marion Competition. 


SKIPPING. 


seldom that the picture which reflects the greatest skill on 
the part of the photographer wins the prize; more often it 
is passed over in favour of another, meretriciously superior, 
but a result which would be scoffed at by one who puts value 
on relative difficulties, taking all things into consideration. 

How often does one see a photograph of a stirring inci- 
dent in football, or even one of a good hurdle race, mee. 
with the desired approval? Occasionally one does see the 
palm awarded to a lovely yachting picture, but even then 1 
suspect it to have won its way to the judge’s heart by its 
intrinsic beauty rather than by the consideration due to the 
technical difficulties of the subject. 

The fact is that in a competition the photographer dare 


TFACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. К 


leave nothing to chance. Не will get no marks just because 
his under-exposed focal-plane result was taken in a heavy 
downpour, on a gloomy day, although the spirit of high- 
speed work is probablv well suggested by such a photo- 
grapher, and he ought to be rewarded. No, he will prefer 
to wait for a nice sunny day, when the regulation 1-r,oooth sec. 
is as easily dealt with as a time exposure; and it is, I think, 
for this reason that most of the winning pictures are clearly 
of this * posed " nature. 

If I were a judge in a competition of this kind, I would 
give half marks at least for what I call the spirit of the 
photograph. I would look first of all for those subjects 
which needed presence of mind and instantaneous determina- 
tion : the picture which could be taken at any time in the 
back garden should not be allowed to blind me to its technical 
deficiencies by its admirable sharpness and fulness of ex- 
posure. And I should be very severe indeed upon those 
atrocities which show four (and even five!) men clearing 
one hurdle; because, not onlv is this the worst possible 
example of a posed picture, but it is positively offensive to 
anyone who has seen a hurdle race. I have always main- 
tained, within these columns, that pictures can be obtained 
which are just as interesting to look at, and are at the same 
time fully expressive of the spirit of the sport. 

But I am not asserting that the “ garden photographs ” 
have no use at all. For success in high-speed work one 
must keep in training, and the best training for photography 
is photography. Everyone knows the high degree of 
accuracy that focal-plane work necessitates, and this accu- 
racy is first acquired by persistent practice; and when it has, 
like all other such acquirements, become a reflex, practice 1s 


A '"PosgD"'' PICTURE. 
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A GARDEN STEEPLECHASE. 


essential to keep it up. One cannot always find time or 
opportunity for work away from home, but eye and hand 
may be kept in the necessary training by work upon subjects 
of what may be termed a domestic nature. There are the 
additional advantages of personal interest in the subject, and 

as the competitor finds—of being able to wait until all 
the circumstances, light, etc., are in his favour. 

A good deal of ingenuity is often displaved in the search 
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for subjects in this '* garden photography,” as any visitor 
to an exhibition of high-speed work will soon discover : 
but for mere practice the simplest essentials suffice. 
Something or somebody that will jump, and something to 
jump over, and there is the entire field of operation. 

As a subject a little out of the ordinary, 1 тау instance 


the accompanying ** garden steeplechase,” in which ап 
entire family, of conveniently suitable ages, was re- 
quisitioned. This picture was one of a series of various 
episodes of the *''steeplechase," including a ** water- 
jump "' improvised from a large bath, the edges of which 


were concealed with leaves and twigs. ‘* Hurdles "" were 
manufactured from flower pots with a cross lath, or some 
such contrivance (a hurdle need not be very high if the 
jockey is of substantial proportions). 

| remember that one of the ** steeds,” with rather ex- 
enthusiasm, hacked down a large shelf from a 
greenhouse. A public-school winner and future ** blue,” 
he wanted a formidable obstacle for the end. Formidable 
it was, and the orthodox *‘ fall " was duly executed. 

Then one may possess or borrow a girl who can skip, 
and few subjects in ч focal-plane world are more diffi- 
cult to photograph. Calculated from the circle which a 
whirling hoop describes, the displacement in 1-100th sec. 
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cessive 


would seem to be quite negligible. But trv it. Even 
with a perfectly straight view, the shutter will have to 


be used quite at its fastest to insure absolute sharpness. 
It is strange also how difficult it 1s to snap so as to obtain 
a position showing °“ evidence of motion." Time after time 
one feels certain that ** those feet were off the ground,” but 
development shows the subject standing as if for a time 
exposure. 
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hoop and skipper, and the eye is confused, and there is 
consequently indecision as to which to watch. It would 
seem pretty obvious that the feet ought to be watched, so 
that these at any rate will appear off the ground in the 
picture; but I have always found that I do best by watching 
the hoop. With the skipper very much off the ground, too 
bunched-up an appearance results. No doubt different per- 
formers have different cycles, so possibly my experiences 
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NE of the charms 
attaching to human 
efforts is that we ever have 
the element of enough un- 
certainty to keep our 
critical faculties on the 
alert and in preparation 
for the appreciation of un- 
expected variations. 

If one could imagine an 
art worker who never 
varied above or below one 
set standard, we should 
soon weary of his work, 
no matter how high a 
level it might reach, be- 
cause, having learnt what 
to expect, the interest 
stimulated by variation 
would not be present, and 
as the sweetest things the soonest cloy the palate, so the 
greater the degree of monotony or uniformity the sooner 
the flagging of interest. 

In Herr Dührkoop we have a photographer who has 
attained a high level of work, but let us be thankful 
that he is human enough to vary from his highest 
touches. In the picture reproduced on p. 191, ‘‘ Mother 
with Children," while it has many points of interest, 
yet it may not be considered one of the most successful 
efforts shown at the R.P.S. house exhibition now open 
at Russell Square. 

The grouping is charming, but it seems to be not 
wisely spaced. Опе feels that if the mother were to 
raise her head but a little it would go hard up against 
the frame. From the general position of her bodv and 
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may not tally with those of other photographers; but I ex- 
pose when the hoop is travelling upwards, and has reached 
—or, to be more correct, appears to have reached—the back 
of the skipper's head. 

Scarcely a better subject exists for training in focal-plane 
work. Аз it is an example of the very fastest exposure, it 
affords in addition a useful exercise in development, par- 
ticularly as shadows are an essential feature. 
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Notes on Two Pictures Reproduced in this Issue. 


"THE LOON OUT." 
"MOTHER. WITH CHILDREN,” by Rudulph Dührkoop (p. 191). 


by Henry Walker (р. 170). 


e. 


the standing child, we must assume she is seated, but we 
can see little more than a monotonously dark patch doing 
duty for floor, wall, seat, background, or anything one 
chooses to imagine here present. 

But, coming to the all-important point of tone—the 
bedrock of all graphic art—we are not convinced that the 
mother has dark hands, and the chubby fist of the stand- | 
ing child and the outstretched arm of the baby are in 


` tone with the other parts, e.g., the neck and left cheek 


of the mother. The standing child may have had an 
exceptionally dark complexion, so we cannot make too 
much point of the emphasised darkness of his face. 

In ** The Look Out ” (see p. 170) we again have the 
never-wearving theme of mother and child, but here 
treated in such a different method and key. 

It was a bold venture to essay a face in sunlight with 
a sky background, and if we compare the tone of this 
sunlit face with that of the cast shadow of the figure on 
the path, here again the darkness of this face does not 
carry complete conviction. For, while one may com- 
mend a couragous experiment such as this undoubtedly 
is, it does not necessitate that the experiment has been 
entirely futile bcause it is not a complete and unqualified 
success. 

The scientist often gets his most valuable suggestions 
from his unsuccessful experiments—i.e., those that give 
unexpected or even negative results. So, too, the artist 
should never make an experiment in vain—that is to say, 
whether the experiment brings the anticipated result or 
not, it ought not to pass into oblivion until its lessons 
have been garnered. 

It is well worth while to contrast and compare these 
two pictures, if only we limit the matter of a strongly 
lit head, in theone case against a bright sky, and in the 
other against a dark background. 


TECHNICAL DATA OF PRINTS IN THIS ISSUE. 


“ The Look Out," by Henry Walker. Imperial S.R. plate; 
exposure, 1-45th sec.; Wray К.К. lens; F/ir; noon, July; 
pyro-metol developer; print on Rajar Cream Crayon bromide 
paper. (See page 170.) 

‘“ O'er Moor and Fell," by J. A. Lomax. Marion iso. plate; 
exposure, r-20th sec.; Euryplan anastigmat lens; F/6.5; 11.30 


* The Deutscher Camera Almanack," published by Gustav 
Schmidt, Berlin.— The fifth volume of this almanac has made 
its appearance, and contains much of interest for those who are 
conversant with the German language. It also abounds in excel- 
lent illustrations of quite general interest. The personal note in 
art photography is discussed by Henry Grell, the figure in land- 
scape by Herr Bandelow, whilst photography in natural colours 
is the subject of a discursive article by Baron Hübl. Almost 
every branch of photography receives consideration, including 


sure, 1 min.; Ross symmetrical lens; 


Blake) 


London Bridge). 
by a discussion on “ Halation in Night Photography.” | 
members can get invitations by applying at County Hall, Spring 


a.m., September ; rodinal, 1 in фо, in Standa tank ; enlargement 
on Marion bromide. 


(See page 18o.) 
“ Honesty," by Thos. Stevenson. Marion iso. plate; expo- 
Е/16; 12 noon, September, 
in ordinary room ; developed with B. and W. tabloid pvro-soda, 


Ilford formula ; Marion bromide ; amidol developer. (See p. 192.) 


р a — — ——— 
oil process, etc., etc. 
cludes an admirable volume. 


A concise review of last year's progress con- 


The Society of Night Photographers (inaugurated bv Mr. 
will meet on Friday evening, February 26, at the 
‘“ George Inn," High Street, Borough (close to the south side of 
Tea at six o'clock (1s. each) will be followed 
Non- 


child portraiture, snapshot work, biological photography, the Gardens, S.W., to Russel 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., at Sheffield.—Two lectures in one week, 
and one of them given on the Saturday evening, is evidence of 
considerable activity in any organisation, and the Sheffield 
Society are to be congratulated on the success of the effort. W. 
Thomas, F.R.P.S., in lecturing to them last Saturday on ‘‘ Corn- 
wall and its Fisher Folk,” said, with regard to the wild lawless- 
ness of past times, he thought it had been that training—the 
fighting for their very existence—that had made them the fine 
sailors they were, and, in turn, had materially assisted in 
making England the great naval power it now was. Mr. Thomas 
also incidentally pointed out that the picture postcard 
craze had had a very disadvantageous effect upon photographers 
who went to Cornwall purely for artistic subjects—gems of 
scenery and picturesue figure studies so abundant in that weird 
and wild country. The Cornish folk very much resented their 
pictures figuring on postcards. 


Three-Colour Work at Dewsbury.—C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., 
last week gave an exposition of the three-colour process to the 
members of the Dewsbury Photographic Society. After explain- 
ing the undulatory theory of light and the production of the 
various colours, he exhibited a series of three-colour slides dating 
from the earliest known examples of colour processes to the 
latest autochrome. In this respect, Mr. Howdill has, it is sug- 
gested, the most complete and unique set of colour slides in the 
North of England. 


Enlarged Negative from an Untoned Print.—To make a 15 by 12 
enlarged negative from an untoned print of half.plate or whole- 
plate size, F. Rust demonstrated to the members of the Leeds 
Camera Club recently, was quite easy with very simple and easily 
constructed apparatus. А box-like camera to take the dimensions 
indicated, and an enlarging easel to centre the print to be 
copied are mainly what are required. Therefore, assuming we 
have to prepare a 15 in. by 12 in. enlargement from a whole-plate 
P.O.P. print, having focussed for that size correctly on the 
ground glass of the enlarging camera, and having placed the 
print in position, it will then be illuminated by burning two 
lengths of magnesium ribbon each 7j inches long, placed at each 
side of the print. The ribbon is best made spiral form by 
winding it round a pencil, and then suspending the ribbon from 
the easel by two large hatpins (usually borrowed from the good 
lady of the house). A general guide for exposure is to burn 
the same length of magnesium ribbon as the greater length of the 
plate to be made ; thus, a 15 in. by 12 in. plate of ordinary speed 
takes 15 inches of ribbon at F/11. Having exposed, it only 
remains to develop the enlarged plate with a developer of the 
rodinal or ortol type to prevent harshness, in other words, a soft 
negative is desirable with not too much density. If a landscape 
subject the clouds and other modifications are included in the 
P.O.P. print, consequently the enlarged negative is ready for 
straight printing. 

A Sketch of the History of English Architecture.—Harold Baker 
(Birmingham) gave an illustrated lecture on the above before the 
members of the Southampton Camera Club. The lecturer 
introduced his subject by mentioning the features of English 
Gothic architecture from the earliest Saxon period, and described 
in detail the transitional characteristics of the early English 
style, the decorated and the perpendicular. He then described 
and illustrated with numerous excellent slides the construction of 
the Saxon and Norman architectural features. 'The former was 
recognised chiefly by a triangular head to the windows, formed 
by two stones leaning against one another, and the latter 
generally was round, and enriched with a great variety of orna- 
ment. He then described the gradual development of the Early 
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English architecture, and contrasted the lightness of the masonry 
compared with the massive Norman period, and stated that the 
comparative simplicity of the style did not present the compli- 
cated problems of the later work, and the skill in the masonry 
of the thirteenth century work has never been surpassed. Mr. 
Baker then referred to the decorated period, and gave an interest- 
ing account, showing how the development occurred chiefly by 
illustration of tracery work and the elaboration in the carving, 
which, in his opinion, was usually too overcrowded for good 
general effect. 


A Midland Note.—We congratulate the popular secretary— 
G. O. Wilkes—of the Bournville Camera Club upon his success 
in carrying off the prize for the best picture by a member of the 
Midland Federation at the Leicester Photographic Exhibition. 
Considering the ability of the workers in this amalgamation, it 
is something to be proud of that the judge considered G. O. W.'s 
picture worthy of the award. 


The Worthing Exhibition.—The fourth annual exhibition of the 
Worthing Camera Club will be held at the Bedford Hall, Worth- 
ing, from March 8 to 11. In the open classes six bronze plaques 
and one gilt plaque, specially designed for this exhibition, will 
be placed at the disposal of the judge, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 


The Worthing Plaque. 


and six bronze plaques and medals will also be awarded in the 
members' classes. Entries close on February 26, but will be 
accepted on certain conditions up to March s. Full particulars 
and entry forms are obtainable from the hon. sec., Edmund F. H. 
Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 


At the Woolwich Photographic Society last week, P. R. Salmon 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ Some Models I have Photographed; or, 
Notes on Home Portraiture." Mr. Salmon said a studio is not 
required for first-class pictures, a bedroom answers the purpose 
admirably, lit from a window on the right of the sitter, and bed 
covered with an ordinary white counterpane to act as a reflector 
to soften the shadows on the left. А dark background of cloth, 
hung behind a cane chair. А long-focus camera, and lens of 
not less than twelve-inch focus, at a distance of three or four 
yards from the model, will correct the position of the shoulders. 
Should the cheeks be required fuller, the face may be turned 
through a four-degree angle. А good light-filter can be made 
with a wooden hoop covered with tissue paper. The lecturer said 
he used Ilford Zenith plates, stop F/8, or, better, F/6, with a 
long exposure up to a minute, if possible, when light was poor. 
His slides were made on Alpha plates. 


The Hampstead Photographic Society Exhibition.—The eighth 
annual exhibition of this society was held recently at Stanfield 
House, High Street, Hampstead. About 130 exhibits by mem- 
bers were on view, and many excellent specimens of pictorial 
work were shown. The hon. sec., Н. Nevil Smart, scored with 
some very diverse subjects but of high merit, and pictures by Dr. 
Н. Roger Smith, A. B. Cubley, B. Flateau, E. Musmann, E. S. 
Pugh, and F. Buszard were also commended by the judge (F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S.). Bertram Park had some fine oil prints on 
exhibition, but not for competition, and some remarkable photo- 
graphic copies of old engravings by O. C. Quekett were specially 
noted. The society is to be congratulated on its progress, and 
with its present ‘‘ live " secretary should prosper exceedingly. 
They should certainly try °° open ” classes next year. 

Correction.—We hasten to correct an error which appeared in 
our Midland Notes of a fortnight ago. We there referred to the 
success of Mr. Jones, of Birmingham, with regard to his winning 
the award for autochromes at the Northern Exhibition. Our 
correspondent inadvertently wrote Eastern Counties instead of 
the Northern Exhibition. 
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SOME NOTES ON REDUCTION. 


The newer methods of colour photography now in 


vogue are dependent on long exposures, owing to the 


combined light absorption by both compensation filter 
and colour screen, and cases of under-exposure are fre- 
quently met with, which, in the process of reversal, 
cause too much density in the photographs, necessitat- 
ing reduction. One is also tempted in the very early 
part of the year to attribute greater actinic power to 
the light than it really possesses, and under-exposures 
are once again the consequence; with the negatives 
which result, reduction is often advisable previous to 
intensification, in order to dissolve out whatever silver 
deposit may have been formed in parts of the image 
which should be transparent, owing to ‘‘ forcing "' or to 
prolonged development. 

Reduction is a valuable process in the hands of the 
photographer, and the effect on gradation of the differ- 
ent methods of reduction should be studied experi- 
mentally by those who employ them. 

A four per cent. solution of ammonium persulphate 
is one of the simplest reducers for the dark-room, but 
both persulphate and solution should essentially be 
fresh. When the desired reduction is obtained, the 
plate should be transferred for a few minutes to a ten 
or twelve per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, to at 
once arrest the reducing action. It is noteworthy that 
this reducer is unsuited to plates developed with par- 
amidophenol, as the half-tones quickly disappear. With 
a cerium sulphate reducer, considerably longer after- 
washing of the negative is desirable. 

A chromic reducer may be prepared according to the 
following formula :— 


cuc E IOO с.с 
Potassium bichromate ................ O.I grm 
Concentrated sulphuric acid ......... о. ,, 


The advantage of this bath is that it is slow in action, 
and its progress can be easily watched; it also has the 
advantage of keeping in good condition almost indefi- 
nitely, while the reduced negative can be thoroughly 
washed in a very few minutes. | 
One of the most interesting methods of reduction is 
by the reconversion of the image into halide, and re- 
developing until the desired density is obtained and then 
dissolving out the unreduced halide; this method is 
obviouslv of especial advantage where the contrasts are 
very great. The following is the usual bleaching 


bath :— 
iui METTE S IOO C.Cm 
Cupric sulphate ......................... 5 grm 
Sodium chloride ........................ ES ds 


The bleached negative is placed, after a thorough wash- 
ing, in the developer, and the weaker deposits of silver 
chloride naturally reduce before the denser parts; thus 
by judiciously placing the plate in a fixing bath at a 
certain moment, the original scale of gradation can be 
considerably modified, as much of the high-lights can 
be dissolved out, while normal density is retained by the 
weaker portions. 

Acid permanganate and the well-known hypo and 
ferricyanide are both excellent in their ways, and the 
latter still seems to enjoy the greatest popularity of the 
various reducing baths. 


SSS е 


URANIUM TONING OF GELATINO-CHLORIDE 
PAPERS. 
A toning bath depending an uranium, recently given in the 
Photographische Industrie, is as follows :— 


Water rpm 1,000 c.cm 
Uranium acetate ...:... oot e tena 5 gm. 
Acetic acid iiio eee a eo 10 c.cm 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ........................ то gm 
Potassium ferrocyanide .......................... 2 وو‎ 


The prints are thoroughly washed before toning. The final 
colour of the prints is difficult to judge, but is best gauged by 
examination by transmitted light. 


TONING AFTER FIXING. 

The avoidance of the various deteriorating actions which go 
on in the ordinary combined toning and fixing bath may be 
avoided, according to Prof. Namias, by the use of the fixing 
bath beforehand. The prints are first of all fixed in a solution 
containing six ounces of hypo to the pint of water and one 
ounce of boric acid; then, without rinsing, they are transferred 
to the combined bath. 


THE SENSITOMETRY OF DEVELOPMENT 
PAPERS. 
In making sensitometric tests of bromide and other papers, 
Kieser employs, says Die Photographische Industrie, a large 


Scheiner sensitometer, and as the light source, an Osram lamp, 
which is supplied by a slightly lower voltage than the normal, 
and is regulated by a resistance to ensure constant voltage. The 
power of the lamp is checked by means of a Hefner lamp of 
equal power. 


DENSITY OF SILVER NITRATE SOLUTIONS. 
The following table will be found useful by emulsion makers, 

giving the density of solutions of silver nitrate at various con- 

centrations : — 

тоо с.ст. contains Specific Gravity. 


тоо с.ст. contains Specific Gravity. 


5 ы I.041 15 wes 1.125 
6 ied 1.050 18 1.150 
7 EP 1.058 20 1.160 
8 ТУ 1.064 25 1.206 
TO 1.080 30 1.251 
12 I.100 35 1.296 


LEAD IN COMBINED BATHS. 

Referring to the absence of lead compounds in P.O.P. prints 
properly treated with a combined bath containing a lead salt, 
a writer in the monthly review of the Havre Photographic 
Society states that if in a litre of solution one gram of brown 
gold chloride be required, only 0.6 gram. would be necessary for 
the same results if 2 grams of»lead acetate were added. 
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Shutter Speeds and Stops. 


but nothing 
between 1-10th and 1- goth. This is awkward, for I often want to 
give intermediate times. Can I set the pointer between these 
two speeds, or уа must I do? F. T. B. (Farnham). 

Reply. 
available between 1-10th sec. and 1-soth sec., and there 
are distinct advantages accruing from having each 
speed just double of the preceding one, which I will 
refer to again presently. It is in some cases safe to 
place the pointer between the two speeds, but not 
always, as much depends on the construction of the 
shutter. At the same time, the matter is not so very 
important after all, for two reasons. First, you can 
control the amount of light which reaches the plate by 
the diaphragm as well as by the shutter; and second, 
you will find in actual practice that if you give a plate 
twice the exposure you have calculated as the normal 
time, you will still secure an excellent negative, assum- 
ing, of course, that your calculation has been right. 

As the first point is one which workers often fail to 
realise during the early days of camera work, I will go 
into it more in detail. Many of these little problems 
become easier to grasp if we take some everyday matter 
which is somewhat analogous. For example, you know 
that if you enter a railway carriage which has been shut 
up and find it hot and stuffy, you throw down the 
window, so as to rapidly change the air, afterwards 
partially closing it so that proper ventilation is main- 
tained. It is quite obvious that far more fresh air 
enters in a given time through a wide-open window than 
through a partly open one. 

Now exposure depends not only on the time the 
shutter is open, but also on the size of the opening, 
which determines the quantity of light passing in a given 
time. The window of the railway carriage wide open 
for a short time has as much ventilating effect as if 
partly open for a longer time. The large stop with a 
short period of open shutter will have the same ex- 
posure effect as the small stop with a long period of 
open shutter. You may think that this is absurdly 
simple, but it is quite often these points, which when 
plainly put look so simple, that give a good deal of 
trouble in actual work. Let us see how to get some 
definite practical figures. In your case we may 
assume we have calculated the exposure, and find that 
with F/11, which is probably the stop you generally 
“think " your exposures in, you ought to give 1-25th 
second. You have not got this speed, but you have 
1-1oth, which is about twice as long, and you have 
1-50th, which is half as long. Now if you use 1-1oth 
you will have the shutter open twice as long as you want 
it open, and you must therefore neutralise this by 
making the opening smaller. So you use the F/16 stop 
instead of F/11. But perhaps you cannot hold the 
camera still for 1-10th second. It needs a little prac- 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us jrom Beginners, 
These are selected for their general or topical interst, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
They are dealt with in detail by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 


tice to do so, but you will soon acquire the ability. You 
therefore decide to use 1-5oth second, half as long as 
you wish to give, and you open the stop to Е/8. 

Of course, there may be other factors which would 
determine the course of action. Movement of the sub- 
ject might make it absolutely necessary to use some- 
thing faster than the 1-10th. Or the desire to get both 
near and distant objects sharp in your picture might 
make the F/11 or F/16 stop essential. These points 
must be weighed one against the other and the usual 
compromise effected. The advantage to which I re- 
ferred above, namely, that of having each shutter speed 
half that of the preceding one, enables any shutter speed 
to be used, and the exposure accurately adjusted by 
means of the stop. Messrs. Newman and Guardia 
have pointed this out, and their speeds are so arranged. 
This table will show how seven plates may be exposed 
with the various shutter speeds, the actual times of ex- 
posure varying, though the amount of light action on 
the plate would be practically equal in all cases. 
Stop .«. .. F/ó Е8 Елі F[i6 F[a2 F/g2 F/44 
Shutter speed psec. уу sec. psec. Asec. фес. gsec. sec. 


A Pictorial Query. 

Query.—One of my great troubles is to see why such a print 
(February 9, p. 143), ‘‘ Head Study," by Rudulph Dührkoop, 
as, say, that reproduced in the current issue of. your journal 
should be subjected to such violent treatment as scalping and 
the removal of the back of the head! *'' The Turf," reproduced 
last week, is another flagrant example. 

I call to mind, also, some reproductions of the work of one 
Malcolm Arbuthnot, one of which depicted the neck and head 
of a depressed horse in the act of drinking, the whole dimly 
outlined. Another represented a portion of a cart wheel. Please 
deal with my very serious trouble, and oblige, 

SUBSCRIBER (Oswestry). 


Reply. —Malcolm Arbuthnot has, in a recent issue, 
written an article which to some extent explains his 
position in reference to these works, which, however, 
he is careful to point out he does not regard as pictures, 
but merely as studies. It is a very difficult, if not im- 
possible, thing for a man to explain why some other 
worker did something in a certain way. Scientists know 
and have demonstrated, both by synthesis and analysis, 
that two atoms of hydrogen combine with one atom of 
oxygen to form water. We write water H;O, and no 
one ever disputes what is an established fact. Апа so 
in thousands of other cases. 

But coming to matters which, instead of being of 
fact, are matters of taste, feeling, perception, prefer- 
ence, or whatever we may choose to call them, we can 
lay down no rule or law. We may, it is true, form 
conventions, but conventions are constantly changing 
as the mentality of workers develops. No doubt Mr. 
Arbuthnot has grown weary of the conventions which 
have been employed in photographic work during the 
last few years, and so he says in effect, by the works 
he shows, '' This 15 how I see things,” or, '' That is 
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the point of beauty I want to call your attention to, and 
the rest I can do without." Some people may not like 
the new convention which Mr. Arbuthnot is making for 
himself. I do not like grated cheese in my soup, but 
the restaurateur knows that many of his customers do, 
and so he places it on the table. De gustibus non dis- 
putandum. 

Many people persistently regard a picture as the 
representation of a thing, whereas it 15 quite often the 
representation of an idea. Mr. Hoppé's picture is a 
case in point. Doubtless the sitter had a name, and 
the portrait might have been exhibited as ‘‘ Portrait of 
So-and-so, Esq." But Mr. Hoppé realised that here 
he had the typical racing man, the man whose face 
would at once make people say, if seen about the end 
of May, '' He's off to the Derby." Hence the title, 
* The Turf." As to the trimming, to have included 
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the whole of the hat would not only have been unneces- 
sary, but would have brought the face too low down in 
the picture space, and if more figure had been intro- 
duced to balance this, the face would have been reduced 
to comparatively insignificant proportions, thus largely 
destroying the point of the picture. The '' placing ” of 
a picture so that a good decorative effect is obtained 
by the lines and masses is a very important matter. 

As to the removal of the top of the hat or of 
the head, we again run up against the fact that it 
is only thought strange because it appears unconven- 
tional. We do not object to a picture in which 
everything below the third waistcoat button is cut 
away. There seems no object in including down to 
the boot soles in every picture; but this selection of 
the head and shoulders only is so usual, so conven- 
tional, that it causes no '' wondering why." 


— 


A PLEA FOR METHOD IN PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATIONS. 


HIGHLY interesting paper was read at the last meeting 

of the Chiswick Camera Club by Dr. H. C. Butler, a 
member of the club, which departed somewhat from the usual 
lines of such evenings, inasmuch as it was a resumé of the 
progress made by the lecturer during the past year. 

Dr. Butler pleaded for a more scientific method in photo- 
graphy, especially as regards development and judging the 
density of negatives with a view to subsequent ease and certainty 
in bromide printing and enlarging, arguing that a great saving 
of materials was effected, and ample recompense made for the 
trouble of a few preliminary experiments. To this end he 
advocated using a Dawson’s Densitometer, at the same time hand- 
ing round this instrument and explaining its use. He had saved 
its cost over and over again, and he could truthfully say that 
by its aid he had hardly had a failure. 

Another little piece of apparatus making for accuracy was the 
Chapman Jones Plate-Tester. The lecturer explained how this 
could be used for a variety of purposes, and, as an example, he 
described how by its use different brands of bromide paper could 
be compared with perfect accuracy to ascertain their powers of 
rendering the scale of gradation, that on some papers being 
very much shorter than on others; it was thus possible, if using 
a negative with a full scale of gradation, to select a bromide 
paper that was found capable of rendering it faithfully. The 
use of this tester for enlarging ensured the exact result aimed 
at being obtained each time without the necessity of trial strips 
or any waste of paper. 


HE members of the Bedford Camera Club are to be congratu- 

lated on their third annual exhibition, which was opened 
at the Town Hall by the Mayor of Bedford (Ald. Moulton). Not 
only was the collection of members! work of high order, but a 
fairly representative show of pictures in the open classes ren- 
dered the exhibition an attractive one to the visitors. Notable 
among the members are such excellent workers as F. H. Lang- 
don-Davis, W. Norman Blake, Basil Schón, Adolphe Abrahams, 
C. E. Craddock, while the energetic hon. secretary, K. Gam- 
mell, also contributed many °“ not-for-competition ? prints. The 
open classes were remarkable for the large amount of work 
entered by exhibitors from neighbouring counties, and special 
classes were arranged for ladies residing in the county of Bed- 
fordshire, and for scholars attending the Bedford schools. 
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THE BEDFORD CAME 


His method was as follows :— The Dawson's Densitometer and 
the Chapman Jones Plate-Tester were used in conjunction with 
each other, the density of the patches in the tester being com- 
pared with the numbers on the Densitometer, which by experi- 
ment proved to be 
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With some enlarging to be done on a new brand of paper, one 
sheet of this is used up by placing the tester in the lantern and 
exposing it at a given distance at a given magnification. A piece 
of Barnet Ordinary paper gave a correct rendering of the tester 
when exposed for twenty seconds to an arc light at a magnifica- 
tion of two diameters. The negative is then taken, and its 
density found by the Densitometer to be, say, 12. If this is 
placed in the enlarger under the same conditions, a colour, or 
rather, tint, would be obtained on developing the bromide paper 
right out which matches 11 on the tester, because D.D. 12 = 
C.J. 11, but as every second patch requires twice the exposure, 
if to secs. is given instead of 20, a tint will be got to match 
No. 13, if 5 secs. to match 15, etc. Dr. Butler advocated decid- 
ing beforehand what the colour-match of the centre of interest 
in the picture shall be, and then obtain it with certainty in this 
way. He also pointed out that this tester makes a most accurate 
actinometer for carbon printing, and explained how it could be 
used for comparing the effect of different developers. 


^^. 
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РА CLUB EXHIBITION. 


The pictures were tastefully hung on screens, and the well.lit 
hall afforded an excellent environment for the exhibition. 
The Bedford Camera Club's annual show should prove of ever- 
increasing size and importance, and with the present hard-work- 
ing and enthusiastic executive, there should be little doubt as 
to the future strong position of the society in the photographic 
and local world. The judge of the exhibition (F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.) awarded plaques to F. Н. Langdon-Davis (2), C. К. 
Craddcck (2), W. N. Blake, К. Brierley, and C. R. Craddock in 
the members’ classes, and to Н. E. Franzmann, F. W. Memory, 
Basil Schón, Louis Steele, W. N. Blake, Dr. F. Thompson, 
G. J. F. Walford, H. T. Winterhalder, P. D. Prior, and Mrs. 
Tristram Eve in the open classes. Certificates were also 
awarded. 


—— o 


THE GLASGOW SOUTHERN 


HE eighth annual open exhibition of the Glasgow Southern 
Photographic Association held recently at the club rooms, 
169, Eglinton Street, Glasgow, proved a decided success, and 
attracted a considerable number of good workers! pictures, in 
addition to the well-filled members’ classes. About доо entries 
were оп view, and were shown in the lecture and reading.rooms. 
The judge (Arch. Cochrane) made the following awards :— 
Open section: Silver plaque, Jas. M'Kissack ; bronze plaques, 
W. C. S. Fergusson, and Jos. Redwood ; hon. mention, D. Lum- 
gair and J. C. Harper. Confined to Associates of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation: Bronze plaques, W. C. S. Fergusson 


EXHIBITION. 


and Jos. Hamilton ; hon. mention, John Sandilands, W. Milroy, 
and John Stewart. Confined to Glasgow Southern Association : 
Bronze plaques, C. M'Kenna, J. Н. Pollock, and К. Ure; bronze 
medals, R. Young and John Baird. Confined to members who 
have not previously gained an award: Bronze plaque, J. Reid; 
bronze medal, W. S. Denver. Colour section (open): bronze 
plaque, E. W. С. Burder. Championship Cup winner: A. W. 
Anderson. Lantern slides (open): bronze plaques, Jas. M'Kis- 
sack and W. S. Morren; hon. mention, К. Smith. Members: 
bronze plaques, J. H. Pollock and W. S. Morren ; bronze medal, 
E. J. Grant; hon. mention, A. M'Queen. 
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i THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
fve shillings' worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second | 1 
points considered when awarding this prize. 


prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


from dealers. 


л 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Geo. 
W. Lester, 37, Langdon Park Road, Hornsey Lane Gardens, N. 
(Title of print, ** An Old Military Canal.’ ’) Technical data: 
Plate, Edwards’ iso. backed; R.R. lens; stop, F/11; exposure, 
I-25th sec.; time of day, morning, July; enlarged negative; 
developed pyro ; printed in carbon. 

The Second Prize to C. W. Dalton, so, Higher Bridge Street, 
Bolton. (Title of print, ‘‘ Veterans.") Technical data: Taken 
with Brownie Kodak; April; developer, pyro-soda; enlarged on 
Kodak Velvet Bromide; toned sulphide. 

The Extra Prize to Bert. L. Forrest, Calderside House, Shotts. 
(Title of print, °“ Auld Sandy.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial ortho.; lens, Busch Aplanat; stop, F/8; exposure, 
6 secs.; time of day, 12 noon, September ; developer, pyro; print- 
ing process, A. W. Hill’s pigment paper, gum. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Stevenson, Woburn Place Gar- 
dens, Addlestone. (Title of print, ‘‘ A Study of Fog.’’) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.R. plate, backed; lens, Ross 
symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 secs.; time of day, 12.30, 
January ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Soft Art Velox. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Miss Bessie Macfarlane, 4, Holmdale 
Road, West Hampstead. (Title of print, ‘‘ A Study.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Ross Homocen- 
tric; time of day, afternoon, January; developer, pyro-soda; 
printing process, bromide, toned. 

An Extra Beginners’ Prize of 2s. 6d. has been awarded to 
J. Goodwin, 90, Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title of 
print, ©“ Awaiting the Tide." Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
E.R. ortho.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-sgoth sec. ; time 
of day, 12 noon, July ; developer, M.-Q. ; enlarged on Lilywhite 
Extra Rough Bromide; developed M.-Q. 


Hon. Mention. 


S. H. Hansford, Teddington; Miss V. Holmes, Kensington, 
W.; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; J. A. Clayton, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy (2); R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry; Dr. and Mrs. D. 
Howard, Hampton Hill; Miss Constance Macfarlane, West 
Hampstead; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; Chas. McKenna, 
Partick; Wm. Knipe, Tadcaster; Chas. Lindsay, Bolton. 

Class .I. 

Geo. Mansell, Stroud Green; W. L. Knight, Worthing; H. 
Limbrick, Harborne; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; D. Orr, Wood- 
ford Green; A. Bishop, Motherwell; C. H. Krauss, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W.; К. Marshall, Grangemouth; W. T. Hepburn, Hamil- 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


ton, N.B.; W. Jewson, Nottingham; R. Black, Belfast (2); E. 
T. Robson, West Cramlington; W. Whitlam, Hull; B. B. Mew- 
burn, Sunderland: Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; Thos. Chester, 


Burnley; Hy. Marle, Bristol; J. Wild, Rochdale; W. H. 
Hawker, Bristol; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield; J. Maddison, 
Middlesbrough; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; J. E. Hadfield, 


Manchester; T. C. Beynon, Newbury; E. F. H. Crouch, 
Worthing; II. Johnston, Wood Green; C. A. Slatter, Luton; 
Hv. Warner, West Kensington Park; A. E. Burgess, Addlestone; 
W. R. Vickery, Norwich; M. В. Coates, Sunderland; I. W. 
Lightbody, Hamilton, N.B.; Jas. Spencer, Burnley; W. Bald- 
win, Foulridge; J. Н. Waterfall, Sheffield; J. B. Thomson, 
Edinburgh; W. Robinson, Nelson; E. L. Gaunt, Hkley; T. M. 
Parker, Crouch Hil, N.; W. Newson, Jarrow-on-Tyne; John 
Wood, Leeds ; S. W. Shore, Barnsbury, N.; Geo. Malcolm, Edin- 
burgh; H. E. Powell Higgins, Ashford, Middlesex. 


Class II. 


R. F. Oxley, Barnsley; Miss Rossi, London, N.W.; Miss 
Wray, Settle; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; D. L. 
Richards, Merthyr Tydvil; J. W. Sutcliffe, Brixham (2); Jas. 
Barr, Tynemouth ; Miss J. McKenzie, Maidstone; S. Crabtree, 
Leeds; G. Westbrook, London, S.W.; Mrs. Smith, Leek; H. H. 
Thomson, Glasgow. 

Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 


Geo. F. Mansell, Stroud Green, N.; J. T. Phillips, Guernsey; 
Hy. Underwood, Bristol (2); S. W. Cobbam, Glasgow; F. 
Pharez, Leytonstone, E.; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; 
Е. Р. Arthars, Wylde Green; В. W. Dadds, Chiswick (2); С. 
Oakes, Chiswick (3); Mrs. Jordan, Wantage; Miss Pennethorne, 
Balcombe; H. T. Balls, Lowestoft; C. U. Knox, Alton; J. 
McLaren, Glasgow; H. Morrison, Harrogate; Miss E. Anderson, 
Eltham; H. J. Manning, Cambridge; W. E. H. Ermen, Holmes 
Chapel; S. G. Castle, Battersea; McLean Dyer, Hampstead, 
N.W.; Miss B. M. Wigglesworth, Sandhurst; Miss M. E. Power, 
Waterford; A. Whiteley, Dalton-in-Furness; W. H. Stickland, 
Bridgport; Geo. Capon, New Cross; S. R. Craig, Slamannan ; 
Miss A. R. L. Norman, Stevenage; G. T. Flook, Cardiff; L. J. E. 
Wright, Falkirk; E. S. Webb, Bradford-on-Avon; A. J. Baird, 
Morpeth; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; R. Sanders, Rochdale; J. H. 
Hodge, Burnley; T. H. Morgan, Liverpool. 


PRINTING D.O.D. BY GASLIGHT. 


SiR,—In your issue of January 26, Foster Brigham praises 
the new Ensyna paper to the apparent detriment of our old 
friend P.O.P. One would infer that Mr. Brigham does not 
know all that P.O.P. can do. 

He hints that P.O.P. will be superseded by Ensyna, but P.O.P. 
can make a good fight. Like Ensyna, P.O.P. can also be printed 
by daylight or gaslight; it even takes a leaf out of its opponent’s 
book, and allows itself to be developed with Ensynoid developer, 
thus surely spoiling the enemy. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Enclosed is an ordinary P.O.P. postcard, printed for ten 
minutes twelve inches from an incandescent gas burner, and 
without previous washing developed with Ensynoid developer, 
fixed and washed in the usual way, proving that Mr. Brigham 
is in error in his fourth last paragraph, where he says, “ For 
under-printed P.O.P. there is no remedy.” 

While admiring and appreciating the new paper, there is a 
good deal of life and possibilities in the old.—Yours truly, 

J. B. THOMSON. 


MEGILP v. LUSTRALENE. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR,—As the culprit who introduced megilp as a reviver of 
bromide and carbon prints at a demonstration before the mem- 
bers of the West Surrey Photographic Society, about Christmas, 
1901, may I say that the prints used upon that occasion have 
been hanging exposed to the light of a bay window looking due 
west till now, without the slightest change in tone or colour? 
Most of our members have used it all these years with the same 
eminently satisfactory result. 


If the sugar of lead bogey raised by Ethelbert Henry is to 
appear, I hope it will hurry up. 

For several years past I have used Day and Martin's brown 
boot polish for the purpose; it is a benzine polish, it spreads 
splendidly, dries at once, and gives a delightful surface. 

I have tested it as a preservative upon nitrate of silver surface 
mirrors; it acts well, without stain. This is in itself a severe 
test, and, above all, it is so very cheap and effective.—Yours truly, 

R. Н. ВАЅКЕТТ. 
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A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of 


page. 


* Query” or “ Criticism" on the outside. 


Enlarging, etc. 
(2) I want to enlarge from half-plate to 
15 by 12; what distance should the lens be 
from the paper and from the negative, and 
what exposure, etc.? Lens focus 9} inches, 
stop F/16. F. W. G. (East Liss). 
(1) Your first query is a trade matter which 
can best be answered by some first-class dealer. 
Probably Ensyna would meet your needs. 
(2) If you enlarge 64 to 15, then the 43 side 
will be enlarged to just about 11 inches, as the half-plate is not 
the same proportion as 15 by 12. The proportion of 64 to 15 
is the same as 13 to 30, so the lens to plate and lens to paper 
distance must be in this proportion. With a 94 inch lens the 
distances work out 13.6 and 31.5, or, say, 134 and 314 inches. 
The size of stop will not affect this. The exposure you must 
find out by a small trial piece of the paper you intend using. 


Saturated Solutions. | 
Could you oblige by giving strengths of saturated solutions 


of hypo, sodium carbonate, and sodium 2 at four 

temperatures between 40 deg. F. and 8o deg. F., etc.? 
J. W. B. (Finsbury Park). 

The best we can do for you is to quote from Comey's tables, as 

far as we can find figures at or near your points. The following 

table is as far as the above authority helps us. Perhaps you can 

fill up the gaps from some other source; or, failing that, make 
saturated solutions, filter and crystallise out, and weigh. 


5° С. то° С. 159 С. 20° C. 25? C. 

TEMPERATURES { 419 F.) (5о° Е.) (so? F.) (68° F.) (77° Е.) 
Sodium carbonate 9'5 12:6 16:5 21:4 28 
Нуро we .. 47°6 — 64 69:5 — 

Sodium sulphite ... 14 — — — 25'8 


The figures are parts per hundred of water. 


A Puzzler. 
If it takes five minutes to expose a 10 by 8 plate at 10 inches 
from a pinhole, how long would it take to expose a piece of 
bromide paper ? | J. N. (Plymouth). 

lf it takes ten minutes for a train to go from A to B, how 
long will it take a motor to do the same distance? The reply 
to your question and ours is the same. The two times will depend 
upon the two speeds. Plates and bromide papers both vary con- 
siderably in speed. In fact, some plates are about a hundred 
times as tapid as the slowest plates. You will therefore see for 
yourself that you can make the best guess at the answer, for you 


Zo and we do not know the plates and paper referred to. 


Edwards’ Intensifier. T | 
"Саа you please quote me the formula for Edwards’ intensi- 


fier, etc.? ]. Н. (Burton). 


(А) In 1 oz. warm water dissolve 20 gr. mercury bichloride. 
n 1 oz. water dissolve 40 gr. potassium iodide. (c) In 1 oz. 


B 
Maier dissolve бо gr. hypo. Add B to А; shake well. Then add 
c; shake well Place the plate in this until sufficiently 


engthened, then wash well. One point in favour of this 
ced is that it сап be applied after the plate has had a few 
minutes’ washing under the tap after fixing. But against this 
must be set the high probability that the negative will fade in 
time. But then, again, it can be restored by bathing in water, 
1 oz., Schlippe's salt 6 gr. On the other hand, if a negative 
be intensified by the method and the strengthening has been 
carried too far, all we have to do is to put it into a clean, pre- 
viously unused fixing bath (water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz.), which 
removes the intensification, so that we can then start de novo. 
Thus you see that one cannot answer “yes” or “no” to the 
latter part ot your question, as there is something to be said for 


and against the process. 


REPLY 2 2 2 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on our ‘pace, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accempanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PucrocRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
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ing—a mere trace only—is required. 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Brightening Prints. 
I see megilp recommended for this purpose. 
Where can I get megilp, and how use it, 
etc. ? A. S. (Congleton). 


Megilp is a medium used by some artists to 
mix with their oil paints to make them rather 
less sticky and work more easily. It is sold by all dealers in 
artists’ materials, e.g., Reeves, Rowney, Roberson, etc., and 
put up in collapsible metal tubes just like ordinary oil paints. 
It is quite a cheap material, e.g., 3d. tubes. Squeeze out a little 
about the size of a pea, and rub it all over the quite dry print 
with a small bit of quite clean and dry rag. The slightest coat- 
It dries in a few hours; 
but until the print is dry it should be protected from dust. The 
Vanguard Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead, now make a liquid 
* Lustralene," which we can recommend for the purpose. 


Ozobromes. 
(1) Can Ozobromes be worked up with dissolved tissue like 
ordinary carbons? (2) Is the process adapted for pictorial 
work? (3) Does an Ozobrome possess the good qualities of 
an ordinary carbon print? A. G. H. (Luton). 


То all three questions the answer is Yes. You do not seem 
to have realised that an Ozobrome print is a carbon print, but 
differs in its method of making. The ordinary carbon printer 
is dependent upon light of some kind, usually daylight, but an 
Ozobrome print could be made in an absolutely dark room, if 
need be, f.e., the ozobromist is not dependent upon light, but it 
is convenient to have enough light to see what he is doing. 


Intensification Troubles, etc 

(1) I have intensified some plates with mercury and Schlippe's 
salt; they are now much too dense. Can I try anything? 
(2) What is the cause of unequal density and stains following 
mercury and ferrous-oxalate intensifier? (3) I have used as 
toning dish an enamelled one which is chipped and rusty in 
small places. Would this cause dirty grey prints? (4) Could 
I use a dish like this for hypo fixing? T. S. (Bolton). 


(1) You may try what a clean, previously unused hypo-fixing 
bath will do. (2) If the plate is imperfectly washed after fixing, 
before bleaching—or if imperfectly washed after bleaching and 
before the ferrous oxalate, you may get stains—also a trace of 
pyro with ferrous oxalate will give stains. (3 and 4) If the 
enamel lining is faulty, the dishes are quite unsuitable. 


Powerful Intensifier. 
I have several photographs I want to copy, which are weak, 
etc. Can you give formula for intensifier giving strong con- 
trasts, etc. ? C. E. G. (London, E.C.). 


The lead ammonia-sulphide method will probably give you 
what you want. (A) Water 4 oz., lead nitrate 80 gr., potassium 
ferricyanide 120 gr., nitric acid 20 minims. Stir well, and filter. 
Bleach the plate, then wash in water rendered faintly acid by, 
say, 10 drops nitric acid per pint of water. Wash until the 
drippings do not change the colour of a half saturated solution 
of ferrous sulphate. Then darken in water 4 0z., ammonium 
sulphide solution 20 drops. Then wash well and dry. 


Terme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, тоз. rod. 
Canada  .. Sem 1-4% is 6s. 6d 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, id 15S. 


75. 6d. s » 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp., 
52, Lona ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Early in March a remark- 
: able exhibition of pictures by 
Malcolm Arbuthnot wil be opened in the *''little 
gallery ’’ at the house of THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. The work of this most advanced of the 
'" moderns " has aroused so much controversial com- 
ment since his somewhat sensational entry at the Salon 
two years ago that we are glad to have this opportunity 
of presenting a really representative collection of what 
he terms ''impressions rendered by photography."' 
Some of the latest of these works, which we have had 
an opportunity of viewing, are enormously strong speci- 
mens of decorative art, and the total number of sixty or 
more will do much to demonstrate the versatility of Mr. 
Arbuthnot's productions. We hope our readers and their 
friends will not lose the opportunity of coming to view 
the originals of some of these much-talked-of pictures. 
There will also be manv prints that will be looked upon 
as ‘‘ sensational," while others will be acclaimed as the 
best things yet seen in pictorial photography. The 
exact date of opening the exhibition will be announced 
next week. Incidentally we may add that the whole of 
the pictures will be in a novel method of printing that 
Mr. Arbuthnot will describe in THE А. P. AND P. N. next 
week. o 90 8 


It is a generally understood thing in this country that 
between October or November and April things photo- 
graphic must be of a more or less indoor character; at 
any rate, as far as society work is concerned. There 
are few excursions; but demonstrations, lantern lectures, 
whist-drives, etc., are generally the onlv items in the 
British society's fixture lists. This is not the case, how- 
ever, abroad, and a glance at the current issue of the 
Photo-Revue shows us how active are the French 
amateurs, and how readily they recognise the possibility 
of making good pictures during the winter. An excur- 
sion to Champigny was announced, for example, early in 
February, while later in the month there is another one 
announced for Senlis; at the latter place one is told that 
the photographic subjects include some ancient churches, 
old chateaux and houses, etc. "These excursions, which 
find quite a lot of favour amongst French amateur 
photographers, are organised bv a society formed 
solely for this purpose. Some British societies might 
do well to follow the example, and so give a greater 
impetus to the use of the camera in the winter time. 
Many amateurs are, of course, fullv aware of the pic- 
torial possibilities of winter, and our competitions and 
the exhibitions indicate that thev are taken advantage 
of in many quarters, but we are unaware that anv 
society in this country specially provides for photo- 
graphic excursions in winter. 
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Which is the least photographed shire їп England? 
A good many would award the palm to Somerset, 
which really seems to have escaped the attentions of 
the picture-postcard maker more than others. At the 
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last meeting of the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association Mr. Woolford showed a iecture-iuli of 
photographs taken on holidays in that comparatively 
little known county. The country of ‘‘ Lorna Doone," 
barren Exmoor, the last retreat of the wild red deer, 
and the towns and villages on its borders, all have a 
quiet picturesqueness. Looking out on the Bristol 
Channel is Minehead, where they still have the old May- 
day custom of the hobby-horse; within a mile or two is 
old-fashioned Dunster, with its yarn market and double 
parish church, a town in which ancient houses are as 
carefully cherished as if thev were the dust of the 
Pharaohs; further on is the Cistercian abbey of Cleeve, 
one of the most perfect monastic buildings remaining 
in England. Other points of interest in the vicinity are 
the ancient British encampments, which from a distance 
appear to be so excellent for photography, but on a 
nearer approach only yield a mound and a hawthorn 
tree; Dunkery Beacon, the highest tor of Exmoor; the 
medieval wayside crosses which abound in North 
Somerset, and the monumental chimney stacks and 
peculiar thatch which make the cottages in this part of 
the ‘‘ West Countree " so picturesque. The old-time 
church-builders in Somerset, too, knew how to do the 
thing in grand style, and had an especial love for high 
towers and graceful rood-lofts. The lecturer said that 
it is the easiest thing to obtain permission to photo- 
graph, and that most of the churches are open at all 
times of the day—a point in which the Somerset 
countryside differs from some other places we wot of. 
& eo e 

The metamorphoses of the tripod form the subject of 
an ingenious, if amusing, article by M. Rudaux in a 
recent issue of La Nature. After deploring the fact 
that stand cameras have been ousted in recent years by 
the hand camera, he proceeds to describe a variety of 
uses to which the discarded tripod may be put, and in- 
teresting illustrations are supplied to give a better idea 
of the methods of so using it. For one end of a tent he 
savs that it makes an excellent support, a pole fixed in 
the ground being used to support the other end of the 
canvas. Then, again, by fixing a flat piece of wood, 
such as a pastry board, upon the tripod head, it makes 
a splendid table, whilst bv arranging the lengths of the 
legs the table instantly becomes an easel for the artist. 
Then, again, when one wishes to cook one's dinner in the 
middle of a field on a windy day, the tripod, with a coat 
over it and a large hat on the top, will form an excellent 
wind screen, in the shelter of which the most fastidious 
of spirit lamps may be coaxed into action. Finally, 
should none of these remarkable applications appeal to 
the staunch snapshottist, he may vet employ his old 
tripod as a towel-rail—two legs being placed on the 
floor, and the third, in a horizontal position, reaching to 
the wall. *'* Without doubt,” he concludes, ‘‘ one could 
find many other means of utilising it no less convenient." 
Digging the author in the ribs with the sharp end of one 
of the legs might be one of them. 
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MOTHER WITH CHILDREN. (From an Albumen Print.) By RUDULPH DÜüHRKOOP. 
From the Dithrkow Exhibition now open at the К. P. S. 
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HONESTY. By THOMAS STEVENSON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE MARCH WIND. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition 


(See article on * 


By W. E. Barton 
Windy Day Photography, page 203.) 
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MUSIC. Bv Miss WINIFRED H. PROUT. 
From lhe Quarterly Photographic Portfolio. (See Editor's Note Book.) 
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E have noticed a growing tendency in the 
management of the Royal Photographic 
Society to regard matters as they might be 
regarded in a business house where the 
frst and most important consideration might be the 
dividends of the shareholders. We are not by any 
means Sure that the best ends of a business concern even 
are served by the policy of looking no further ahead than 
the next balance sheet, and while we would say no single 
word against the affairs of the Royal and every other 
society being managed efficiently and in a thoroughly 
businesslike way, we may point out that the progress of 
photography is the raison d’étre of the Royal, as of 
most similar societies. Our remarks are prompted by 
the feeling which we know exists in certain quarters, 
that the Affiliation is a drain on the finances of the 
Society, and that, so far as the Royal is concerned, the 
athliated societies might easily be done without. ‘These 
societies stand in much the same position in regard to 
the R. P. S. as do the colonies in relation to the mother 
country. The advice and tangible help, as well as the 
moral support and the status which accrue from afhlia- 
Поп are important assets to them in their work, and 
they ought to feel, and, indeed, have a right to feel, that 
this is not only ungrudgingly given, but that it 15 given 
enthusiastically. The Royal also ought not to overlook 
that the affiliated societies arethegreat recruiting ground 
for new members. Another matter in which economy 
comes into conflict with usefulness is the inutility of the 
house exhibitions for almost all except the leisured 
dass. We frequently hear the complaint made that 
when one's business hours are over these exhibitions are 
closed, and an oppartunity of study is thus lost for many. 
Those gentlemen to whom the Society is usually under 
an obligation for arranging and hanging these exhibi- 
tions, and who do the work at considerable pains and 
often personal expense, surely deserve to feel that 
some arrangement is made for such exhibitions to be 
accessible on, say, one evening in the week, other, of 
course, than the lecture evening. 
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Stereoscopic Projection. 

The stereoscope has rather had the cold shoulder these 
last few years, owing, perhaps, to the more assertive 
cinematograph, and also to the fact that the stereoscope 
as a rule can be viewed by one person only at a time. But 
at the last technical meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society it was demonstrated how stereoscopically pro- 
jected slides could entertain a large audience, provided 
that each member was furnished with a pair of gelatine 
spectacles, coloured red for the one eve and green for 
the other. 

E. J. Wall, in a paper on the subject, said that there 
were two main methods by which it was possible to 
obtain stereoscopic projection. In one of these the con- 
stituent pictures were placed in approximately the same 
position on the screen and differentiated by means of 
colour, or by polarisation of light, or persistence of 
vision. In the other method the pictures were placed 
side by side and united by mirrors or by a telescope 
placed at a particular angle. Mr. Wall dealt more par- 
ticularly with the method in which colour is used. One 
picture is projected by one coloured light and the other 
by light of a complementary colour, and the spectators 
observe the superimposed image through correspond- 
ingly coloured glasses. One eye, looking through the 
red, sees the green as black, and the other, looking 
through the green, sees the red as black. 

All this, of course, is not new. Many years ago black 
and white pictures were projected through red and green 
glasses, and the observers used red and green spectacles. 
lhe actual colours are not necessarily confined to red 
and green; one member said that he preferred vellow 
and blue as the complementary colours, because they do 
not cut off so much of the light, but red and green are 
generally chosen because they nearly divide the spectrum 
into two equal portions. Complementary green absorbs 
from the extreme red to wave length 570, and comple- 
mentary red from the ultra-violet to 580. When mixed 
as lights, these colours make white, and when super- 
imposed they make black. 

Two stereoscopic negatives are taken in the ordinary 
way, and from these transparencies are made, one of 
which is reversed. The processes that follow are almost 
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exactly similar to those employed in pinatype. Trans- 
parencies are obtained by printing on bichromated gela- 
tine, and the picture for the right eye is stained up with 
a one per cent. solution of complementary red, while that 
for the left eye is stained up with a two per cent. solu- 
tion of complementary green. 

The pictures shown on the screen by this method— 
most of them of entomological subjects— were not very 
successful. They suffered from too much depth, and 
there was an exaggerated stereoscopic effect. They had 
evidently been taken with a camera having a consider- 
able extension, and the images in many cases could not 
properly be combined. It should be stated that the 
stereographs were the work of Dr. Scheffer, of Ger- 
many, and similar slides, shown at the German equi- 
valent for our British Association, were pronounced 
excellent. 

The defect may have been in the carrying arrange- 
ments of the lantern, but many of the members of the 
audience were conscious of making a more or less violent 
effort to bring the two pictures into combination. The 
drawback of any stereoscopic method based on colour 
is that that optical subtlety called the Purkinje pheno- 
menon makes the intensities fall off at a different rate, 
and renders it impossible to adjust the colours exactly. 


Some Toning Problems. 

It is claimed for many gold toning baths that they will 
give a ‘‘ variety of tones ''; this means that by immers- 
ing the prints for periods of varying length the colour 
of the toned images will present differences. It might 
seem from this that gold can be deposited in a great 
variety of colours; but, as a matter of fact, it is only in 
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What every amateur will like to hear about is * The Finding 
of Pictures," an illustrated article in praise of Coburn and all 
his works, which appears in the Lady's Realm. It tells us several 
things which we might have guessed but yet did not know. For 
instance, he went to Paris °‘ to study painting," but ‘‘ did not 
attend any classes there, nor receive personal instruction—but 
spent his time wandering over bridges," etc. After this strenuous 
course of artistic education, he is said to have done even more 
serious work at Ipswich (U.S.A.), where he ‘‘ satisfied his love of 
the picturesque by wearing the white smocks of a Russian peasant 
or the blue shirts of a Parisian butcher." The writer of the 
above article, who gushes with unbridled indiscretion, goes on 
to say that when on photography bent, Coburn will ‘“ wander 
round a building for a week," and yet '' has to discard nine out 
of every ten of his negatives." Amidst much other highly 
coloured word-painting, there is a flowery description of the 
'" kingdom of brown and green " (situated in Guilford Street), 
“© where brown perfume ” is imbibed out of ‘‘ heavy, handleless ” 
cups. 


Turning the Tables. 

What with catarrh, the burden of taxation, the east winds, and 
the prevalence of '' Oh! oh! Antonio!" a good many people 
seem to be feeling rather bad. Опе man thinks that amateur 
photography is on the wane ; another is sure that the R. P. S. is 
entering upon a kind of Rake's Progress; while a third says 
that the profession is being killed by too much kindness on the 
part of makers of photo materials, who supply plates and papers 
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Eos and a blue form that its deposition can be brought 
about. 

A paper contributed recently to the Annalen der 
Physik by W. Stenbing shows, says Mr. Chapman 
Jones, in Knowledge, that the colour of the gold does 
not depend on the size of the particles deposited, which 
may vary considerably, but upon two distinct kinds of 
particles, which exhibit differences by polarised light 
that indicate that their difference lies in their geometric 
form. 

If the gold toning of a silver print be too slow, he 
says, a large proportion of gold may be deposited during 
the toning of a print, but the gold is then red, and the 
reddish colour of the print is little modified; a more 
rapid action would produce a maximum change of 
colour towards blueness, with a minimum of gold. 

It 15, of course, desirable to use a sufficient quantity 
of gold in toning, whether a blue or a warm tone be 
desired, so that here is a possible opportunity for experi- 
ment, in order to indicate a means of producing warm 
red tones with a gold bath, which are caused by a suffi- 
ciently large deposit of gold to ensure the permanency of 
the toned image. Slow toning can be obtained bv the 
use of a dilute bath, whilst rapidity of toning, and 
greater blueness of tone, can be induced bv certain 
chemical ingredients of the toning bath. 

To obtain a variety of tones in each case of which the 
same amount of metallic gold was deposited would, of 
course, mean a similar variety of toning baths of different 
composition; the result would be, however, that the 
prints were all equally permanent, which is by no means 
the case under present conditions. 
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at such monstrously cheap rates that the amateur and the sticky- 
back artist are able to undercut the guinea-a-dozen master. If 
this individual cannot earn an income from well-to-do sitters, 
has he never reflected that it is possible to make his money, not by 
taking photographs, but by letting someone else take him? 1 
know of a lady in London who receives a fixed stipend, amount- 
ing to £400 a year, simply for being photographed; while a 
gentleman I could name has received £50 a time for a picture 
of his face. О course, it is understood that a little preliminary 
preparation is necessary on the part of people who wish to 
draw large incomes by assigning the rights of their portraits. 
But this is quite an easy matter; you have only got to do—or even 
look—a little better than your contemporaries, and the money's 
yours. 


A Little Knowledge-—— 


In view of the fact that ‘“ а glass picture’? not long since 
fetched £40, it is well that J. Н. Yoxall should, in the pages of 
London Opinion, caution readers against modern forgeries which 
are frequently passed off as real old authenticities. Many of the 
counterfeits consist of photo-process reproductions of prints, etc. 
Hence he advises collectors to carry a strong magnifier, so that 
they may recognise the half.tone dots; but when he goes on to 
explain that the half-tone °“ screen " is made of “ wires," and 
produces a surface like ‘‘a wire window blind," he is a little 
bit off the line. And is quite derailed when he states that the 
presence or absence of the half.tone dot is an infallible test as 
to whether a given glass picture is a real print or a “photographic 
block reproduction ” of °“ stipple or line " engraving. He should 
surely know that such engravings are cheaply reproducible bv 
‘* photographic blocks," in facsimile, by the line process, anc 
that in such cases no half-tone screen is used, so that Mr. Yoxall's 
** infallible test " would be absolutely useless. 
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THE GUM-PLATINUM PIROCESS. 


By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


[On Thursday, March 4, Mr. Arbuthnot opens an exhibition of his pictorial work at the ** Little Gallery " іп the 


house of THE А.Р. AND P.N., 52, Long Acre. 


Those who have hitherto judged this worker’s productions by the 


few examples that appeared at the last Photographic Salon will have an opportunity of gauging the extent to which 


they may be considered representative. 


We feel sure when the present remarkable collection is seen—containing every 


variety of subject—strong, virile portraits of men, delicate studies of children, landscapes, and seascapes, etc.—the 
opinion will be that their producer is helping to make pictorial photography a living factor in modern art. 

Our readers and their friends should therefore endeavour to see this exhibition if possible, and whatever their 
opinion may be, there is no doubt whatever that they will be unanimous in praise of the magnificent °“ quality "' of 


the prints. 


answer appears in the following article he has specially written for us. 


We have asked Mr. Arbuthnot how he has obtained these peculiarly rich and pleasing effects, and his 


Apart from being a little-known method of 


printing, the reader will find many original notions embodied in this description of what may be aptly called a 
marriage of the gum-bichromate and platinum processes. —ED.] 


LTHOUGH the idea of superimposing an image in 
pigment on a platinum base was suggested many 
years ago, yet the process seems to be very little 
known and, so far as I am aware, used by few. 

It is, however, probably the finest method of printing 
a pictorial photograph, containing as it does the best 
qualities of perhaps the two most valuable processes ever 
offered by the scientist to the artist —namelv, platinum 
and gum-bichromate. 

Possibly some may be prompted to ask why one or 
other of these printing mediums is not sufficient for our 
needs by itself without combination; but when setting 
out to give the best possible rendering of a subject, it 
behoves us to use every means at our disposal. 

The platinum process, I believe, stands pre-eminent for 
the rendering of half-tones and subjects where a general 
delicacy is the dominating feature, whereas gum- 
bichromate is chiefly remarkable for the wonderful depth 
and lusciousness it imparts to the darker portions of a 


picture. 
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Theory ard 

Theoretically we should therefore strive to obtain a 
very thin platinum print, in which every gradation in the 
lighter tones is present, the shadows being produced by 
coating the finished platinum print with a mixture of 
gum arabic, potassium bichromate, and pigment. 

However, in practice it will be found that we can de- 
part very considerably from the theory, and in fact even 
work in the opposite direction, provided the negative 
be suitable and the effect desirable. 

There is no doubt that for certain subjects a plain 
platinum print from a good negative will give practically 
all that could be wished for, and it is equally certain that 
for others gum-bichromate from even a bad negative will 
do likewise; but, as every adherent of either process will 
admit, there is, apart from the limitation of subject, a 
considerable risk of failure, due to reasons over which 
we have frequently no control. 

For instance, platinum prints have a knack of turn- 
ing out flat and mealy, or the exposure may be so slightly 
incorrect as to spoil the effect aimed at. 

The number of queer things which may happen to 
gum prints, when printing for a long range of tone, is 


almost past belief, so much so that many workers have 
given up the process in despair. 

By combining the two processes we are not only 
enabled to render practically all subjects, but, except 
from accident or gross carelessness, we need never waste 
a print. The results will not only have a quality which 
is unique, but will bear the impress of personal control 
from start to finish. 

In describing the working details, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to remark that it is most essential to have 
clearly defined the effect which is being aimed at; in fact, 
as with any other finished picture, this must always be in 
the mind's eye. Consequently we shall commence by 
making our negative, so far as possible, according to 
whether we desire to make most use of the platinum or 
gum element. 

The Gum Solution and Sensitiser. 

The gum arabic solution is that in general use, namely, 
2 oz. of best gum arabic in 5 oz. water, to which is 
added a little formaldehyde or carbolic as a preservative. 
This should be strained. 

The sensitiser is a saturated solution of potassium, 
or, better still, ammonium bichromate. 

If a number of printings are contemplated which would 
involve a great amount of gloss in the shadows, it is 
advisable to dissolve the gum in a 4 per cent. solution 
of arrowroot. 

This, in addition to giving a matt surface, forms a 
much tougher film, in which, consequently, a larger 
amount of pigment can be incorporated without danger : 
of its breaking away in patches during development. 


Colour of the Gum Printing. 

Those taking up this process for the first time will 
probably think it essential to match the pigment with 
the tone of the platinum print, but this is not really 
necessary. I have produced many prints in а warm 
sepia colour which were commenced with a thin black 
platinum print as a base. 

Some delightful effects can be obtained by printing in 
two tones, or by a judicious combination of various pig- 
ments and platinum developing baths, such as the 
formula devised by Mr. Inston. 
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As a slight loss of quality in the platinum print is of 
no consequence when used as a base for gum printing, 
it will often be advantageous to develop by the glycerine 
method, which not only affords a further opportunity for 
effecting alterations, but also reduces the risk of spoiling 
paper from errors of exposure. 

In the case of portraits and figure studies, some in- 
teresting effects can be obtained by developing only a 
part of the print (such as the face in a portrait), holding 
back the rest with glycerine. 

This undeveloped portion is then replaced by a gum 
image, which can be worked upon with brushes, etc., 
thus imparting a delightfully spontaneous and sketchy 
character, which for some subjects is very pleasing. 

Making the Platinum Print and Registering. 

In commencing to make a gum-platinum print it will 
first be necessary to devise some method of replacing 
the print on the negative so as to ensure exact register 
being obtained. This can be accomplished in several 
ways, and the use of a drawing-board, instead of a 
printing frame is one of the best, besides having the 
further advantage of allowing the whole of the print to 
be examined during exposure. 

A piece of stout flannel must be attached to the board, 
and upon this is laid the platinum paper, sensitive side 
uppermost. When cutting up the paper, a margin of 
about an inch larger than the negative must be provided. 

Pin the paper to the board by the four corners, and in 
the centre place the negative. 

We shall now require some ordinary pins of a fairly 
stout gauge, and two of these must be driven through 
the paper into the board, so that they press firmly 
against the glass on all sides. | 

A few drawing pins can be used to ensure contact if 
desired. This is only necessary if the negative is not 
a very large one. If a large glass negative is used, its 
weight is generally sufficient to keep it in good contact 
with the paper. Printing should be conducted with the 
board as nearlv horizontal as possible. A good top 
light or printing in the open air is advisable. 

When it is necessary to examine the print, the nega- 
tive is removed altogether, and if the pins have been 
accuratelv fixed, it can be replaced in exact register. 

І Making the Gum Print. 

The platinum print having been finished and coated 
with the gum mixture, must again be placed upon the 
felt-covered board, and it will only be necessary to 
reinsert the pins into the same holes, to ensure the 
negative coming again into register. | 

For small pictures, an ordinary printing frame will 
suffice, but in this case the subsequent printings must be 
adjusted by hand, and therefore it will be found advis- 
able to provide registration marks on the negative. 

These can be made either by scratching away a por- 
tion of the film at the edge of the plate, or by painting 
an opaque patch which will have corresponding marks 
on the print. When the print has been thoroughly 
dried it will be ready for coating with the gum mixture, 
which should be composed of equal parts of the gum 
and bichromate solutions previously mentioned. 
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The Pigment and Exposure. 

The pigment will be the next consideration, and this 
can be used either in powder or tube form, my prefer- 
ence being for tubes; lampblack being very useful as a 
base, which can easily be modified by the addition of 
other colours. 

The amount to be used depends entirely on the portion 
of the negative we wish to print. Should it be desired 
to deposit a pigmented image on the lighter tones a very 
little colour will suffice, whereas for building up the 
shadows a much larger quantity may be used. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the grain of 
a gum image depends to a great extent on the amount 
of pigment in the coating; any excess is liable to give a 
very coarse grain indeed, so that when printing a 
shadow coating, the exposure must be carefully watched 
in order that the thick film does not get deposited on the 
lighter tones, which would at once show an unpleasant 
granularity. 

The correct amount of pigment can only be satisfac- 
torily determined by experience, but, as a rough guide, 
I may suggest that for a shadow coating three quarters 
of an inch of Reeves’ lampblack will be about right for 
half an ounce of gum and an equal quantity of 
bichromate. 

For the half tones, say half an inch, whilst a quarter 
of an inch will be sufficient for the high lights. 

When printing for the shadows it is advisable to use 
a slightly higher proportion of gum than bichromate, and 
vice versa for the lights. 

An actinometer of some kind will be required for 
judging the exposure; that supplied by the Leto Co. for 
their pigment paper is both satisfactory and inexpensive. 

Those who are used to gum printing will have no 
difficulty in estimating the exposure, but for the benefit 
of beginners I would mention that a coating in the pro- 
portions given for the half tones would be about the 
same rapidity as P.O.P. 

Development is effected by immersing the print face 
downwards in cold water for about fifteen minutes, then 
complete by means of a brush or spray. The tones of 
the print will be perfectly under control. 

A Novel Use of the Alum Bath. 

Should it be desired to entirely remove a correctly ex- 
posed coating, it is only necessary to soak the print in 
cold water for about an hour, followed by gentle friction 
with a soft brush. But if coating has been over-exposed, 
then we must have recourse to an alum bath, which must 
be about 5 per cent., or stronger. 

The print should be immersed in this face downward 
for two or three hours, when it will be found to have 
become quite soluble. 

This may sound somewhat strange when considering 
the hardening properties of alum, but it seems that a 
solution of alum first softens a gum image (and some 
other colloids), and only exerts its hardening influence 
when the print becomes dry. 

For this reason care must be taken before removing 
the print from the alum bath to see that pigment re- 
mains on the paper only where it is required. 


Photographic Supplies in Brazil.—We cull the following item 
of news from the British Trade Journal :—Brazil.—American 
plates, while they were on the market, gave good satisfaction, 
but they are no longer obtainable. Two European manufac- 
turers now seem to control the market here. The plates of one 
are remarkable for their rigid emulsion and the consequent high 
temperature they can stand in treatment, while the extra-rapid 
plates of the other are good for a year in any climate, and the 
ordinary plates for two years. The sale for cameras at present 


is almost limited to those of English and German makes, but 
there is no doubt that a little canvassing of the market and the 
establishment of an agency would soon lead to Americans secur- 
ing a fair share of this business. Printing-out paper is mostly 
supplied from England, but has found a rival lately in German 
imitations of American papers. Import duties on films and 
plates are 15 per cent. on the value given in the Brazilian con- 
sular invoice, which works out at 3o per cent. ad valorem, owing 
to gold and other extraordinary charges. 
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Photogravure Effects im the 


Bromoil Process. 
By С. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


OR certain subjects the rich, “© oily ’’ effect ob- 
tained by either the bromoil or the oil process is 
excellent, but there are some things which look 
better with a matt surface. It is possible to ob- 

tain this while retaining all the control of values which 
either of the pigment processes gives. Of course, oil is 
closely allied to collotype, the one being inked up by 
hand, usually with a brush, the other with a roller. 

In the oil process the film is on the paper and the 
inked-up film constitutes the finished print. In collo- 
type the gelatine film is on a stout piece of plate glass, 
and the ink applied to this film is transferred, by pressure 
in a printing press, to a sheet of suitable paper. The 
collotype plate is inked mechanically, and so many im- 
pressions can be taken in a short time, and we have the 
cheap collotype °‘ local view "' or °° pictorial postcard.” 
Some of the best of these collotypes run a platinotype 
print or a photogravure very close for quality. 

But the machine inked and printed collotype has no 
more individuality, as a print, than has a straight P.O.P. 
print taken from an unmanipulated ‘‘ local view ” nega- 
tive. The oil print enables us to secure an effect which 
was non-existent, or to strengthen and enhance some 
effect which is slightly apparent in our negative. If, 
then, where delicacy is desirable and where a matt sur- 
face will improve the appearance of our print, we can 
transfer the ink entirely to a non-gelatinised sheet of 
paper, we have increased the power which is at our 
command. 

In making a series of experiments at the Polytechnic, 
the method by which this can be done has been arrived 
at. If a little care is exercised, a true plate-mark may 
be obtained. The oil or bromoil print, which should 
have been pigmented if possible only a few hours, is 
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damped on the back, and laid down on the bed of a 
copper-plate press, on a sheet of cardboard cut exactly 
to the size of the plate-mark required. Over the print 
a mask of thin paper is placed, the opening showing, of 
course, the exact amount of the picture required. The 
plate paper employed in photogravure printing is now 
laid over the whole, and the impression pulled in exactly 
the same way as a copper-plate impression would be. 
If the precautions are observed, the whole of the ink 
leaves the gelatinised paper and adheres to the plate 
paper, the finest details being preserved. 

Prints which it is proposed shall be transferred in this 
way are better done in some ink which does not drv 
with great rapidity. The Rawlins inks, thinned if 
necessary with doubled-boiled oil instead of a siccatif, 
will be found satisfactory—though any of the inks pre- 
pared for the process will answer if the transferring is 
done within an hour or two of pigmenting. With the 
Sinclair inks prints a couple of days old have trans- 
ferred perfectly. Papers which have a fine grain, such 
as the special oil papers, numbers 1 and 2 of the Auto- 
type Company, will produce transferred prints in which 
that grain is repeated, the reason apparently being that 
the brush action in pigmenting leaves a little more ink 
in the hollows than on the projections of the gelatinised 
paper surface, and when all this ink is transferred to the 
smooth plate paper the granular effect is retained. 

Care must be taken in the selection of an oil for thin- 
ning the ink, if one is used in place of the Roberson's 
medium usually employed for the purpose. This siccatif 
contains driers, and they are better absent from the thin- 
ning medium when transferring is to be done. Boiled 
oil answers well, but raw linseed oil will make the drying 
still slower. But certain oils cause the print to pigment 
as a negative instead of a positive, and must therefore 
be avoided. 


—— iie —  — —— 


THE NORWICH EXHIBITION. 


HE sixth annual exhibition of the Norwich and District 
Photographic Society was opened in the C.E.Y.M.S. Rooms, 
Orford Place, Norwich, on February 16, and again the society 
is to be congratulated, not only on the general excellence of the 
show as a whole, but upon the high position many of its members 
have attained in pictorial photography. At the Norwich Exhibi- 
tion one always looks for distinctive merit and new productions 
of striking quality among the local exhibitors. 

The judge, F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., made the following 
awards :—Ofen Classes.—(Landscape): Bronze plaques, С. H. 
Hewitt, F.R.P.S., E. Peake, Louis Steele; certificates, Bertram 
Cox, Miss A. B. Warburg, and F. Bolton. (Figure): Bronze 
plaques, A. W. Ward, Miss E. L. Willis; certificates, Mrs. E. 
Peake, Dr. F. Thompson, and K. F. Bishop. (Architecture) : 
Bronze plague, С. H. Hewitt; certificates, W. F. Holmes. 
(General): Plaques, Mrs. E. Peake and K. Bishop; certificates, 
J. Maddison and Mrs. S. Laurence. (Lantern Slides) : Plaques, 
W. A. Hensler, Dr. F. Thompson ; certificates, A. Taylor, Dr. F. 


Thompson, H. C. Laycock, L. Horn, and Capt. Stomm. (Auto- 
chromes): Silver vases, Н. О. Klein and Capt. Stomm. (East 
Anglian Class): Plaques, Miss E. Willis, W. C. Squires, W. 
Farren, and W. T. Clutterbuck; certificates, L. J. Horn, F. E. 
Blakely, and Miss E. Willis. 

Members? Classes.—(Landscape) : Plaques, Miss E. Willis, Ed. 
Peake, W. R. Vickery, W. J. Clutterbuck, and J. T. Tanner ; cer- 
tificates, Miss E. Willis and К. J. Delf. (Figure): Plaques, 
Miss E. Willis and J. T. Tanner; certificates, Miss E. Willis 
and R. J. Delf. (Architecture) : Plaque, H. F. Butcher ; certifi- 
cates, H. C. Laycock and H. F. Butcher. (General) : Certificate, 
Mrs. E. Peake. (Novices) : Plaques, W. N. Bruce and L. Cors. 
bie; certificates, Miss W. Adcock, W. W. Bruce, and H. R. 
Drifeld Lee. (Lantern Slides): Plaques, W. Buxton and Mrs. 
E. Peake ; certificates, Mrs. E. Peake, B. Bullen, J. L. Copeman, 
and W. Buxton. 

(Record Work of Old Norwich): Award to A. D. Ewen; cer- 
tificates, J. H. Fox, H. F. Butcher, R. J. Delf, and W. Buxton. 
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MONG {һе 
A many old- 
wor id 
stories 1s a pretty 
legend about a 
Greek maiden 
named Core, 
daughter of 
Butades, the potter, who was about to part from her lover, 
and naturally wished to have some counterfeit presentment 
of his comely features. So at night she placed him near 
a whitened wall, put a lamp at the opposite end of the 
room, and so caused a cast shadow of his profile to fall upon 
the wall. With a bit of burnt stick she traced the outline 
of the shadow, and thus initiated the silhouette portrait. 
Be this story literally true or not as regards these two 
people, it is universally true for all time as regards the idea 
of desiring to draw the form of objects in which we are 
interested; and, as the poet tells us *' the proper study of 
mankind is man,’’ so we naturally find our chief interests in 
the appearance, doings, and thoughts of our fellow-crea- 
tures. ]t is therefore not to be wondered at that so many 
young photographers, i.e., °“ young "' in the matter of ex- 
perience, should attempt portraiture. We find no little in- 
terest attaching to early efforts in this direction, because 
very often their unconventionality is refreshing and sugges- 
tive, moreover, as soon as the more obvious mistakes are 
pointed out the 
worker makes 
rapid progress. 
Do not Forgetthe 
BacKground, 
Now, in the 
case of  ''The 
Gardener "' (A), 
we have an 
example of what 
most beginners 
do, viz, forget 
al about th« 
background. It is 
quite as likely as 
not, that had you 
asked the author 
of this negative, 
“What kind of 
background had 
you for vour 
figure? " just as 
he was commenc- 
ing to develop 
жул | this negative, he 
we WE would not have 
UE ШЕР been able to give 
(a) My GARDENER. anything like a 
definite answer. 
His whole attention having been given to the figure there 
was not even ‘‘ half an eye "' left to give to the background. 
We need hardly point out that the tree, which at first glance 
seems to be resting on the man's cap, is a very unsatis- 
factory feature. Then, again, the straight line of the fence 
top comes behind the man's head in a very undesirable posi- 
tion. Then, once again, the man's two hands spread out on 
his knees constitute anything but a pictorial pose or 
arrangement. 
Next, we are set wondering as to whether the man is 
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By the Editor. 


standing, sitting on, or leaning against something. At any 
rate one gets the idea that a very slight push would 
send him toppling over backwards. These faults only re- 
quire mention in order to lead this worker to their futurc 
avoidance. 
Lighting. 

Now, when all is said that can be urged against open-air 
portraiture, there still remains the fact that under favourable 
conditions the open-air lighting has a charm which cannot 


By Mrs. Jessie Porter 


(B THE Last MATCH. 


be excelled by any studio lighting. But be it clearly under- 
stood that the conditions for this desirable state of affairs 
are not easily found. The sky being so large a source of 
light is apt to give flatness. Thus, the sky light falling on 
the man's hands gives us large and uninteresting patches 
of strong light. The top sky light also gives us strongly 
marked shoulder lines. Similarly his beard comes out rather 
too woolly, and the several buttons on his coat catch the 
light and assert themselves too strongly. As regards expo- 
sure and development of the negative little or nothing need 
be said. 
An Idea, 

Turning now to our second example, ** The Last Match " 

(B), we evidently have here the work of one who has passed 
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through the usual preliminary stages, and is now able to 
formulate an idea and express it by means of a camera 
picture. This carries us a stage further than merely making 
a map of a person's face and figure. In A anyinterest we 
have is in trying to form some idea of the man's character 
from what we see of his face. 

In B our chief interest is by no means concerned with the 
individuality of the man. In fact it would make very little 
difference if we hid so much of his face that his best friend 
would scarcely see enough by which to recognise him. 
What interests us is first the incident, and then the way it 
is presented to us by arrangement of parts (hands, face, etc.), 
and by the play of light and shade. 

Now observe how in B the plain non-distracting back- 
ground helps the whole effect, while in A the background 
takes up quite half our attention. In A the man is staring 
at the camera, so that although we do not see the camera 
yet we are quite sure that it was there. In B the man is quite 
oblivious of a camera, and from what his face tells us, he 
might never have heard of such a thing. In A the cap is 
put back so as to show as much face as possible, while in 
B it is turned down so that it hides the face as much as 
possible for the position of the figure. Thus might we ex- 
tend the lessons to be learned bv comparing this or any other 
more or less similar pair of prints. 
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The figure in B is rather cramped, or crowded up into 
the picture space, so that one wishes for a little more quiet 
background space at each side. The hands come right up 
to the edge of the print, and one feels that with the slightest 
movement they may pass out of view. 

The numerous crinkles or creases about the left shoulder 
make this a somewhat over-'* busy ” and consequently weak 
part of the composition. 

Quite rightly, the chief light is on the face, and the hands 
are wisely kept in a subordinate light. By accident or de- 
sign there is a light patch of background coming just be- 
hind the back part of the hat. This, bv force of contrast, 
brings out this part, but it is a somewhat stronger contrast 
than is quite desirable, and the further fact that this light 
patch of background somewhat rapidly passes into a de- 
cidedly dark band (on our right) urges us to notice this 
light patch. But the first business of a background is to 
keep back—both in the literal and metaphorical sense of 
the word. 

In our young days we were told that little boys and girls 
should be ““ seen and not heard ’’—but a background should 
be felt and yet not seen. That is to sav, it should, like the 
organ blower, do its work and yet keep out of sight. In a 


good picture one ought not to see the background at all 
until by a deliberate effort one's attention is directed to it. 


private view, the exhibition being open to the public from Mon- 
day, February 22. 

In looking round the exhibition one is inclined to think the 
general result is not up to the high standard Birmingham has 
set for several years past. The exhibits reach an excellent 
average, but there is a lack of anything showing advance in 
methods on treatment, and one is driven to the conviction that 
the Birmingham Society is doing little more than '' marking 
time ” this year, so far as regards its exhib'tion. 

A certain amount of impressiveness and dignity is given to 
the spacious round room by the loan collection of large pictures 
by the late A. Horsley Hinton, which are hung effectively in 
most important positions, and, indeed, are the leading features 
of the room. 

Very few photographers nowadays seem to trust themselves on 
"big " work, and pictures between whole-plate and 12 by 10 
seem to be the most popular sizes. No doubt the popularity of oil 
and bromoil has tended to reduce the size of exhibition prints, 
and although these may sometimes gain in quality what they 
lack in quantity, the absence of very large pictures from the 
walls of most modern photographic exhibitions is very noticeable. 

At the present Birmingham exhibition one also misses the work 
cf many well-known members of the Birmingham Society. The 
ciety contains оп its roll of members names that are well known 
wherever photography is practised, and are looked to as leaders 
in the pictorial realm. Surely a feeling of esprit de corps should 
nerve them to doughty deeds for their own society, and see to it 
that Birmingham should continue to hold that high position it 
has hitherto been granted in provincial exhibitions. 

No society can stand still in these matters; either advance 
or retrogression is inevitable. 

The section devoted to work of members who have not so far 
taken a medal outside the novices’ class, contains some most 
promising work, and shows that there are workers equipping 
themselves to take the places of the older workers who are not 
showing the eagerness and enthusiasm of former years. 

The members? class this year is, on the whole, а strong one, 
and quite treads on the heels of the open section. Oil and bromoil 
prints are much in evidence all through the exhibition, and 
bromoil seems to predominate. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 


HROUGH the kindness of the Royal Society 
of Artists in Birmingham, the Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition is again housed in their fine 


suite of rooms in New Street. The president, 
Harold Holcroft, M.A., F.R.P.S., entertained the 
members on Saturday evening, February 20, to a 


EXHIBITION. 


Harold Baker exhibits a set of twenty-six 
bromoil prints, which, from the technical 
point of view, are object-lessons of the pro- 
cess, but they rather suffer from being exhi- 
bited solidly together, and so cannot be 
examined individually with the ease one 
could wish. This collection, however, 
contains many gems. 

Many of the oil and bromoil prints on 
the walls prove how few photographers are qualified to use the 
personal control given by the process, and much of the work 
would have been more suitable in platinum or carbon. 

On Monday evening (February 22) the exhibition was opened 
by Dr. Hall Edwards, who is a member of the society. He 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and, in spite of 
the great ordeal through which he has gone in the cause of science 
—necessitating the amputaticn of both hands and one arm—he 
spoke cheerfully of the year's progress in photography, and 
the important part it is likely to play in the future. In support- 
ing the vote of thanks to Dr. Edwards, the Editor of Tug A. Р. 
AND P. N. spoke of the ‘‘ hobby " side of photography, and 
referred to it as the ‘‘ altruistic " hobby—cne of the few whose 
devotees were always willing to help one another to further 
progress. Its educative value also in opening the eyes of its 
followers to the beauties of nature and their own surroundings 
generally could not be overlooked. 

The judges were F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and W. J. Wain- 
wright, A.R.W.S., and their awards were as follows :— 

Members! Section—Medals : Mrs. G. A. Barton, W. A. Clark, 
P. F. Storrs, H. W. Rennie, Thomas Clarke, W. J. Harrison. 
Certificates : P. Bale Rider, Mary С. Eames, К. S. Clarkson, 
Thomas Clarke, Lewis Lloyd, C. К. M. Parr, A. F. Bayliss, 
B. F. Crewdson (2). Open Section—Medals : James Gale, К. J. 
Delf, Bertram Park, A. W. Ward, J. M. Whitehead, Mrs. 
Ambrose Ralli, James Cawlwood. Certificates : А. T. Bartlett, 
W. Pringle, C. F. Grindrod, J. C. Warburg (3), Miss Margaret 
Venables, C. Н. Hewitt, W. Chater Lea (2), Kenneth F. Bishop, 
J. Hamilton, Mrs. Barton, Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, Dr. A. В. F. 
Evershed, Norman Rlake. Open Section, Foreign—Medals : Mar- 
tin Kaufman, Dr. L. L. Kleintjes, G. Mautner. Certificates : 
A. Erdmann, С. Mautner, Haranghy Gyorgy, E. Muller. Colour 
Sectton—Medals : Autochrome, J. С. Warburg; autochrome, A. 
Renfrew; colour print, J. D. Johnstone. Certificates: Auto- 
chrome, J. C. Warburg; autochrome, W. Н. Coley; autochrome, 
Р. W. Gibb; colour print, E. W. Burder. Local Society Com- 
petition—Medal for best set of eight prints: Walsall. Medal 
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for best print in sets, to the Birmingham Technical School and 
Walsall Photographic Society. Certificates : (Handsworth) A. E. 
Cope, (Bournville) W. Davenport, (Small Heath) O. Brotherton, 
(Erdington) T. A. Sands, (Brierley Hill) A. Gibbons, (King’s 
Heath and Moseley) W. H. Henman, (Walsall) Mrs. W. Bullock, 
(Worcester) F. H. Horniblow, (Aston) A. E. Law, (Bournville 
and District) W. Frith, (Technical School) T. Fairfield. Lantern 
Slides—Medals : T. Carlyle, L. Lloyd, J. E. Hall, W. A. Clark, 
A. G. Thistleton. Certificates: W. A. Clark (2), C McKenna, 
W. A. Hensler, A. G. Thistleton, R. Hancock, E. Welburn, E. R. 
Bull, К. W. Berry, E. Claypole, J. D. Berwick. Sctenlific Sec- 
tion (judges, G. A. Shakespear, B.A., B.Sc., and G. S. West, 


M.A., F.L.S.)—Medals: С. A. Booth, A. Taylor. Certificates : 
J. Hall-Edwards, R. Hancock. 
Hoi 
THE SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 


MONG suburban photographic exhibitions the South 

London Photographic Society’s annual show is generally 
regarded as the best. Fortunate in being able to hold the exhi- 
bition in the magnificently appointed South London Art Gallery, 
the society has been quick to make the most of their strong posi- 
tion, and this year they have attracted a remarkably fine show 
—of pictures of the best workers. The walls of the big exhibition 
room are well covered with the selected pictures, while a con- 
siderable number were rejected. One noticeable feature of the 
show is the exceedingly strong display by members. Nearly one- 
half of the entire exhibition is members’ work, and more than 
one member scores in the open classes. 

The exhibition was opened on February 20 by the Mayor of 
Camberwell, and remains open until March 20. Lantern lec- 
tures are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 8.15 p.m., and there is an attractive list of lecturers. 


A Corner of the South Lozdon Exhibition. 


The judges were F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., A. H. Blake, M.A., 
and E. T. Holding. In the members’ classes Dr. A. R. F. 
Evershed takes the gold medal for the best picture with a strong 
figure study, entitled '' The Tramp.” 

P. Bale Rider scores twice, and receives two bronze plaques 
{от a portrait study and a clever little composition entitled ‘‘ In 
Old Lisieux," H. Creighton.Beckett (hon. sec. of the society), 
E. Pady, E. R. Bull, Gideon Clark, and G. W. Taylor each take 
a bronze plaque, while pictures by Miss M. A. Craigie-Halkett, 
J. S. Dunn, C. Hemstead, W. E. Murray, E. Pady, Dr. A. R. F. 
Evershed, and F. W. Berry are commended. 

In the class for ©“ Excursion " prints, Dr. А. R. F. Evershed, 
Gideon Clark, E. Pady, and J. S. Dunn are commended. 

The open class is a strong one, and silver plaques are awarded 
to R. Dührkoop and Mrs. E. Peake, bronze plaques to Miss E. 
Willis, H. G. Firmin, A. W. Ward, C. H. Hewitt, J. M. White- 
head, Gideon Clark; hon. mention to E. Pady, B. Ward Thomp- 
son, Aubrey Harris, J. Hepburn, Miss Agnes B. Warburg, Mrs. 
C. Maud, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, R. Dührkoop, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Bracewell, N. Blake, H. Featherstone, and E. W. G. Burder. 

In the scientific and technical section a bronze plaque is 
awarded to Alfred Taylor, and the hon. mention to Dr. H. 
Rodman and Dr. H. Drake-Brockman. The Edwards Memorial 
Medal goes to G. F. Whiles. 

In the members' lantern slide class, bronze plaques are awarded 
to Gideon Clark and H. Creighton-Beckett ; and slides by E. R. 
Bull, Gideon Clark, and R. Jamieson are commended. 

In the open lantern slide class, bronze plaques are awarded 
to S. Nemirowsky and W. A. I. Hensler, and hon. mentions to 
A. он G. J. T. Walford, T. Archer, R. Hancock, and F. A. 
Tinker. 
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Her Majesty the Queen has been an amateur photographer for 
sixteen years. 

The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association have just 
held their annual exhibition at their rooms in Eberle Street. 


J. Lizars, of 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, announce 
some remarkable bargains in cameras. Our readers should send 
for particulars. 

The Corporation of Brighton has placed a room at the Public 
Library at the disposal of the Photographic Record and Survev 
Society of Sussex. 

The Preston Camera Club held a three days' exhibition of mem- 
bers’ work last week. The club is making good progress, and 
the show was very successful. 


A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, E.C., have been 
appointed sole representatives for England and the Colonies of 
the optical firm of E. Suter, of Bale. 


The Oxford Camera Club record a deficit on their last exhibi- 
tion, but have such a large balance in hand that the committee 
is meeting to decide how to spend a portion of it. 


Walter Tyler, of Waterloo Road, and The Rotary Co. are 
putting sets of lantern slides of topical events on the market for 
use as °“ interval pictures " at cinematograph shows. 


The Streatham Photographic Portfolio is holding its third 
annual exhibition at the Hall, Ambleside Avenue, S.W., on 
March 11, 12, and 13. The hon. sec. is F. E. Huson, 56, Salford 
Road, S.W. 


With the January issue American Photography became the 
official organ of the Camera Club of New York, and will in 
future publish a section entitled ' Camera Notes," devoted 
entirely to news of the club. 


Lecturing to the Southend Photographic Society recently on 
“ Many Memories of a Mighty Marshland Minster,” Harvey 
Piper said “© picturesque serenity " summed up the first and last 
impressions of Ely Cathedral. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union Year Book 
for 1909 has just been issued. Its contents indicate the continued 
progress and success of the Union. Secretary Tansley is to be 
congratulated on his labours. 


The Photographic Salon of the “ Photo-Club de Paris" will 
be opened in the rooms of the ** Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, 
Rue Volney," on April 29. The address of the secretary, Paul 
Bourgeois, is 44, rue des Mathurins, Paris. 


The well-known Thornton-Pickard time-exposure valve can 
now be supplied separately for fitting to either roller-blind 
shutters or to any pattern of between-lens shutter which is 
capable of giving a °“ bulb " exposure. 

Our readers should write to W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of 
Farringdon Avenue, for their forty.eight page free booklet on 
“© Stereoscopic Pictures and How to Make Them," also for 
particulars of the firm's new season's cameras, etc. 


The Dukinfield Photographic Society report a good year's pro- 
gress. We notice in their annual report and statement of 
accounts : “© Commission for collecting subscriptions, £1 ss. 6d." 
Is this not a remarkable item? The society has sixty-one members. 


Two recent additions to the well-known series of Velox Gaslight 
papers are announced by Kodak, Ltd. These are Royal Velox, 
a slightly granular cream-tinted paper, and Rough Velox, a 
rough white paper. They possess all the fine qualities of Special 
Velox. 


The “ Agfa Handbook " should be obtained by every reader of 
THE A. P. AND Р. N. It contains much useful information on 
modern developers and plates, etc., and will be sent gratis on 
application to Chas. Zimmermann and Co., St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C. 


‘“ Skyscrapers " in course of erection are now photographed bv 
the cinematograph in New York. Ап exposure is made every 
day, or at more frequent intervals, and when the work is com- 
pleted the entire structure can be ‘‘ rebuilt on the screen in the 
space of a few minutes. 


А new grade of Wellington bromide paper has just been intro- 
duced. It is called Wellington Platino-Matt Bromide “© Special 
Smooth. It has a beautiful velvety surface of exquisite quality. 
We hope to comment on this new grade later. In the meantime 
readers should ask for it at their dealers’. 
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ACROSS THE DOWNS. 
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cally ‘‘olden,’’ I mean), 
when we used slow plates— 
because no fast ones were to be 
had—and stopped our lenses 


[^ olden times (photographi- 


down to L/32—because we 
knew no better — we were 
extraordinarily dependent on 


the weather. A mere fine day 
did not satisfy us : it had to be 
windless as well as rainless and 
cloudless. Апа the supersti- 
tion that windlessness is neccs- 
sary, for landscape photo- 
graphv, still obtains, at least 
amongst the stand camera 
fraternity. This is partly 
because they use iso. plates and 
screens, and are therefore still slaves to time exposures, 
and partly because a breeze is torment to the user of a 
focussing cloth. 

Now it seems to me that while iso. plates and screens 
and focussing cloths are excellent servants in their way, 
they are bad masters. I would rather get my tone- 
values a shade wrong, and use a hand camera with a 
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By WARD Muir. 


A Note on Windy Day Photography. 


- -- By WARD MUIR.... 
Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


small plate, than miss the subjects which-—even in land- 
scape work—demand a snap exposure. For these sub- 
jects are more multitudinous than I think the tripod 
enthusiast sometimes realises. For example, running 
water, in my opinion, ought never to be rendered by a 
time exposure. It is a moving object, and should be 
treated as such. So should branches or herbage waving 
in the breeze. So should a wind-flecked lake. So 
should a figure whose drapery is, as the poets have it, 
“stirred bv the zephyrs.”’ 

No photographer in his senses ever goes out to make 
pictures in a city without extra rapid plates in his slides; 
why he should omit this precaution when photographing 
in the country, I fail to understand. Even on the 
calmest day, a breeze mav rise, any moment. Instead 
of cursing that breeze, the photographer should welcome 
it. It brings with it, so to speak, a fresh selection of 
subjects. It ripples the lake, it bends the branches into 
new shapes, it drives up an ever-changing arrav of 
clouds. 

Yet how seldom we see, at exhibitions or elsewhere, 
renderings of the typical effects of wind. One or two 
enterprising workers, it is true, have shown us figures 
whose drapery and hair are blown into graceful curves— 
with the aid of pins and a background— but there is no 
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earthly reason why far more convincing curves should 
not be obtained in the open, without any pins or back- 
ground, in a real breeze. Light garments are essential; 
and, to be frank, the waste of a good manv plates is 
essential too, for the shape of the wind-blown garments 
changes with such excessive rapiditv that even in the 
hnder of a reflex it is hard to follow them and seize the 
best moment for releasing the shutter. The general 
effect can be gauged, but out of several exposures pro- 
bably only one will be found to have precisely registered 
that effect, without апу unforeseen angularities or 
blurring. 

Near the coast, the effect of wind on trees is very 
marked; and often they are contorted into shapes which 
suggest a gale when, in point of fact, no gale is blow- 
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SHAKESPEARE has said : 

'* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, 
Leads cn to fortune.” 


It is not supposed that he was referring 
generally, 


to photography, or to art 
when һе wrote 
this, but it seems 
to me that it may 
be as easily 
applied to our 
hobby as to any- 
thing else. 

To give a weak 
paraphrase, one might say :— 
There is a tide in the affairs of nature, 
Which, ** taken ” at the fleod (by the lucky 

photographer who happens to be there !), 
Leads on to—pictorial success. 

One often, or at апу rate, sometimes, 
comes across a photographer who has 
" photographed everything " within a 
radius of, say, ten miles, and, in conse- 
quence, has become so blasé that only 
places outside this radius have any attrac- 
tion for him. His usual reply to a sug- 
gestion for a ramble to some spec! 
fied localitv is, “ Oh, I've been there: 
there are only a few cottages, and a bit 
of wood, and I've taken those ! ” 

One feels rather sorry for a man of this 
sort—there is little hope for him, and it 
would be a charity to him if his friends 
suggested the advisability of selling his 
camera, and taking up some more con- 
genial hobby with a little excitement in 
its pursu't. 

Such a large amount of matter on the 
subject of waiting for favourable condi- 
tions (be they sunshine or mist, summer 
or winter, morning or evening) has been 
written by able writers, that one feels a 
little diffident in referring to it again. 
However, it is a topic which is so vitally 
important, especially to those striving 
after pictorial expression, that it will bear 
repetition to the eleventh power. 

It needs only a little observation and 


thought to realise the fact that the aspect of nature is con- 
stantly changing from day to day and from hour to hour. Even 


a few moments sconer cr later often makes such a vast difference 
that what may be a very ordinary view one moment will present 
the materials for a picture the next. 

In writing this I have in mind the picture * A Winter Sunset ?? 
(p. 205), which to me is a strong argument in favour of choosing or 
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ing. Their shape is truer still, however, if there 15 
actual wind, to bend their smaller twigs in the same 
direction as their permanentlv-bent main branches; and 
here again the man tied to slow exposures is debarred 
from a promising subject. Windy day photography 
demands nothing but common sense and a momentary 
shedding of old-fashioned ideas, plus a hand camera 
with a rapid lens and a rapid plate. Of focussing cloths 
with patent tapes attached to them, and tripods with 
weights to prevent them taking to themselves wings, 1 
do not write, for I feel that they represent an attitude 
towards this line of work which is incorrect. This is 
snap work, like any other photography of rapidly 
changing and moving objects: it is not the ordinary 
leisurely work of the old landscapist, 
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awaiting a favourable time. This particular spot, being within 
a stone's throw of my home, has always been under observation 
when a little spare time offers; consequently, I have seen it 
under, perhaps, every conceivable condition—in spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter ; in sunshine and mist; in early morning and 
in the evening. Many plates have been exposed upon it, but 
this is the only one werth calling a picture, and it was taken on— 
a Christmas day, just as the 
sun was near the horizon. 
The picture owes much, per- 
haps most, of its success to 
the ‘‘ foreground " consist- 
ing partially of half-melted 
ice and water, as the light, 
falling on the edges of the 
tormer helps the composition 
wonderfully, and  obviate- 
those commonplace reflec- 
tions seen in the picture on 
this page, taken under 
ordinary conditions. 

I do not go so far as to sav 
that this is the des? repre- 
sentation of this particular 
'" bit," but I do say that it 
is infinitely superior to the 
same view taken under aver- 
age conditions. 

Many more instances occur 
to me, not only in my own 
work, but in that of others. 
Lighting, it should be under- 
stood, is /Ле secret of pic- 
torial effect, not only in por- 
traiture and architecture 
(which, I think, depend, for 
their success, upon the light- 
ing more than any other 
branches of pictorial photo- 
graphy), but in every subject 
portrayed by the camera. 

The advanced beginner, 
to use a paradoxical ex- 
pression, that is, one who 
is gradually ceasing to be 
satisfied with his results, is 
often lamenting the dearth 
of subjects. To those I 
would say, choose any small 
area near home, and, no matter what it contains, whether up-to- 
date villas, slums, workshops, or park, let him study it for 
a period of six months at least, under every possible atmospheric 
condition, and if he cannot find anything worthy of being 
immortalised by his camera I shall be surprised—and sorry. _ 

The man who cannot get something pictorial out of his imme- 
diate surroundings lacks the “ seeing eye." 
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negative? " Well, the pencil work or black-lead applied to 
the back of the negative on the shadow portions keeps those 
parts from printing too rapidly, and gives the lighter 
portions a chance of printing through before the shadows 
become too dark. 

No doubt many readers have made negatives such as I 
have described, and have wished to make better prints from 
them. Tracing paper is generally advocated as а medium 
for pencil or stumping work, but after considerable experi- 
ence, I unhesitatingly plump for matt varnish. In the first 
place, it is generally advised that the tracing paper be 
affixed to the back of the negative by a line of gum or 
‘* seccotine °’ round the edge of the glass; by this I mean 
that the paper should not be stuck all over the glass. In 
any case it must be done very neatly; the paper must be 
taut and free from all wrinkles, or marks will surely ap- 
pear in the prints. 

This is not at all an easy thing to do. I have, however. 
another and a stronger objection to tracing paper, and that 
is, it is very difficult to cut away the paper from the denser 
portions of the negative, and it is often necessary to do so. 
the outline of the portion to be cut away having to be fol- 
lowed exactly. This, again, is not an easy matter. With 
matt varnish it is a very simple thing to scrape away the 
varnish from those parts where it is not required. 


Applying the Matt Varnish. 

As an illustration of the use of matt varnish, let us take 
the case of a church interior, where we have perhaps some 
very dark parts, such as some old oak benches, and some 
very brightly lighted parts, represented by the windows. 
Even with a long exposure and a dilute developer we often 
find that the benches appear in the negative as almost clear 
glass, while the windows are compar: atively black. А print 
from such a negative as this 1s usually very unsatisfactorv. 

We take the negative, and clean the glass side carefully 
with a rag dipped in methylated spirits, and then polish. 
Now holding the negative with the thumb and first finger 
of the left hand, we pour a pool of the, matt varnish on 


No. 1.—Siraight Print from Negative before Working Up. 
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it is used nearly so much by amateur workers 
as its merits warrant. Perhaps I had 
better explain, before I go anv further, 
what matt varnish is, for the benefit of 
such readers who are not acquainted with 
it. It is a clear, almost colourless varnish, 
quite unlike negative varnish, and it is in- 
tended for coating the glass side of the 
negative. It can be obtained through апу 
photographic dealer. When poured on to 
the glass (it must not be applied with a 
brush) it quickly sets, and forms a fine 
gram in fact it makes the back of the 
negative just like ‘ frosted ” or ground 
glass. It is then ате ап еаѕу matter to work on this 
frosted surface with a soft lead pencil, or soft black-lead 
may be applied with an artist's leather or paper stump 
(obtainable at any artists' materials shop). 

But some may ask, ** What do I want to put pencil work 
or black-lead on the back of my negative for?” I will 
reply to this question bv asking one myself: ** Do vou 
not often find that vour negatives are too thin in the shadow 
parts, almost clear glass in fact, and when vou print them 
the shadows are quite black before the lighter portions have 
printed sufficiently to show all the detail there is in the No. 2.—LiGHT FROM THE SaNcTUARY.-— Print from Worked-up Negative. 
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* 
the glass side towards one end, quickly tilt the negative 
and cause the varnish to flow from corner to corner all over 
the plate, and drain off from the last corner covered. 

Suppose, for example, we are holding the negative with 
the left hand, as suggested, we first of all flow the varnish 
to the right hand top corner, then to the left top corner, then 
gradually lower the negative so that the varnish begins to 
flov towards the hand that is holding it. 

Now stand the varnish bottle down (this, of course, has 
been held in the right hand), take the negative in the right 
hand, or perhaps better still in both hands, by the edge of 
the glass, at the end that has received the varnish, and 
cause the latter to continue its downward course, first to 
the left hand bottom corner, and finally to the bottom right 
hand corner, where the surplus varnish is drained back into 
the bottle. The negative is now stood upon the corner 
from which the varnish has drained off, or it mav be held 
in the hands in this position for a couple of minutes, when 
it will be found that the varnish has set in a perfectly even 
grain all over the glass. The negative must not be warmed, 
as for negative varnishing, and it need not be rocked after 
coating, as 15 usually the method adopted when varnishing 
the film. 

As soon as the varnish has set we mav commence to work 
on it, but I much prefer to leave the negative for a few 
hours to allow the surface to become perfectly hard, other- 
wise there is a danger of scratching or rubbing it off with 
the pencil or stump. I should have said that if at our 
first attempt the varnishing is not satisfactorv, or if the 
varnish accidentally gets on the film, it can casily be re- 
moved bv the application of a little methylated spirit. А 
small pad of cotton-wool dipped in the spirit is the most 
convenient way of removing the varnish, two or three ap- 
plications of the spirit sometimes being necessary to com- 
pletely remove it. The negative is in no wav damaged. 


Working on the Back of the Negative. 

Now for the actual working on the varnish. We first of 
all require a retouching desk, or some arrangement for sup- 
porting the negative at a convenient angle on the table, so 
that we can see perfectly well through it. Of course, for a 
makeshift the negative can be rested against the window, but 
some sort of retouching desk is much more convenient and 
conducive to accurate work. Having our negative supported, 
varnished side towards us, so that we can quite clearly see 
all the details, we proceed to apply soft black-lead with the 
leather or paper stump to the transparent parts, namely, the 
oak benches, etc. 

The larger portions can be rubbed in with the stump, but 
the finer details must be carefully worked over with a lead 
pencil, preferably a soft one. Do not put too much lead on 
at first, and try and get it on in an even manner. Where 
fairly large portions have to be worked on, I find that I get 
the most even coating of black-lead by working the stump 
with a circular motion. 

lf too much lead is put on, it can easily be removed by 
а piece of soft wash-leather or by a piece of indiarubber. 
When we have carefully worked all over the shadows we 
can proceed to treat the high lights, in the negative of the 
church interior we are considering, represented by the 
windows. As these are already too dense, we do not apply 
black-lead here, but carefully scrape away the varnish with 
a small pointed knife, a penknife answering the purpose 
very well. The outline of the windows must be followed 
exactly. This may appear difficult, but after a few trials 
it will be found that it is not so. All that is required is 
practice and patience. 

Where the high lights are only a little too dense, we need 
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Kodak, Ltd., announce that they are prepared to make photo- 
graphic picture postcards from customers’ own negatives on thick 
or thin Kodak bromide papers, highly glazed matt or very 
rough, in black or white, or toned. Readers requiring quantities 
of picture postcards produced in the best style should write 
Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road (Department 23), for prices and 
samples. The cards are produced by a new method of automatic 
printing, and the specimens we have seen are of very high grade. 
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not remove the whole of the matt varnish. With a large 
needle carefully scratch the varnish in fine lines across and 
across. This method is known as *'' cross hatching.” 

So far I have only dealt with two methods of working 
on the varnish, namely, the building up of the shadows 
and the reducing of the high lights. There are, however, 
several other ways in which useful work may be done on it. 
Perhaps we have a negative which through over-exposure or 
too weak a developer is thin and lacking in density in the 
high lights. These can easily be worked up with the pencil 
or stump. 

An Exemple. 

Such a negative is the one from which illustration No. т 
was made. I much wanted to show a fine flood of light 
through the open door of the beautiful chantry, but illustra- 
tion No. 1, which is a straight print from the negative, fails 
to give the effect aimed at. I therefore determined to make 
a little experiment to try and improve the picture. 

First of all, the back of the negative was coated with matt 
varnish, to which a few drops of liquid iodine had been 
added. This made the varnish slightly vellow, and gave 
the negative a little better printing quality. Wishing to 
considerably lighten the portion of the chantry seen through 
the doorway, and knowing that the fine details and outlines 
(especially the spaces between the bars of the door) would 
be difficult to follow on the back of the negative, owing to 
the thickness of the glass coming between the actual image 
and the pencil, I resolved to also coat the film with the 
matt varnish. 

A Tichlish Operation. 

During many years of constant photography I had never 
tried this before, neither had I seen it advocated in the 
photographic press or any of the text-books on photography. 
In coating the film side great care had to be taken that 
none of the varnish ran on to the back of the plate which 
was already varnished. Had it done so it would have pro- 
duced streaks and patches in the varnish which would have 
completely ruined the picture. 

When the varnish had become hard, the portion of the 
negative seen through the doorway was carefully pencilled 
in, the most difficult part being the small spaces between 
the bars of the door. The flood of light coming through 
the doorway was a comparatively easy part to treat—care, of 
course, had to be taken that the light fell in a correct and 
pleasing manner. 

One point I might draw attention to is that a portion 
of each step, excepting the top one, would be in the shadow 
of the step above, therefore the pencil work had only to be 
extended about half-way across the lower steps. A glance 
at the illustration of the completed picture, “ Light from the 
Sanctuary," will, I think, make this clear, and show what 
has been done, the result being, in my opinion, a great 
improvement upon illustration No. r. 

I do not put No. 2 forward as a perfectly satisfactory pic- 
ture, but merely as an example of the modification that 
can be made in a print by the use of matt varnish and 
pencil work on the negative. 

After making the little experiment 1 have described, 1 
am almost inclined to think that those of us who have been 
using matt varnish for years have not used it to the greatest 
advantage in only coating the glass side of the negative 
Working on the film side seems much more effective. There 
is, however, one drawback to its use on the film, which is 
at once apparent: no scraping awav of the varnish is pos- 
sible. Where we wish to do this the glass side of the nega- 
tive must be used, but where onlv a strengthening of the 
shadows or high lights is wanted, then the film side may 
be used with advantage. 
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Photographs Wanted for Cash.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 
of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., are in want of 
examples of high.speed photography taken with their Eurvplan 
lenses, and suitable for reproduction. Prints should be sent to 
above address for inspection, and if not satisfactory will be re- 
turned at once. If suitable, they will be purchased for cash. 
The great number of our readers who possess Messrs. "talev's 
fine lenses should hasten to turn their results to good account. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ы 
j 
Next Delegates’ Meeting of Yorkshire Union.—A meeting of the 
delegates of the Yorkshire Photographic Union is called for Satur- 
day, March 13, at the Leeds Institute, Cookridge Street, Leeds, at 
3-30 p.m. In addition to making the final arrangements for the 
annual meeting, counting of votes for the election of next year's 
officers, and other regular business, there will be some very 
important business brought forward which will affect every 
society in the Union, and consequently a large attendance of 
delegates is desired. 


Ballot for Officers of Y.P.U.—The election of officers for 
1909-10, as in past years, will be conducted by a ballot selection 
from the list of delegates whose names accompany the ballot 
papers sent out, and the voting papers should be returned to 
the secretary, Mr. E. Clough, not later than Friday night's post, 
March 12, in a sealed envelope, marked outside, * Voting Paper." 
Now is the time to “discover " hidden talent! 


Annual Meeting of Y.P.U. at Leeds.—Circulars and tickets for 
the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, which 
1s to be held at the Leeds Institute, on Saturday, April 24, are 
now in the hands of the secretaries of each society, and as the 
date is rapidly approaching, it may be advisable to remind 
associates and secretaries of the Union that one of the principal 
functions of the meeting is the annual exhibition of prints. This 
exhibition consists mainiy of mounted photographs (with or 
without frames), and the Council is desirous that all societies be 
fully represented. The formula is simple. Alla secretary has 
to do is to gather from his members a parcel of prints or frames, 
and send them addressed to Е. С. Issott, Leeds Institute, Cook- 
ridge Street, Leeds, to arrive not later than Friday morning, 
April 23. Topographical or pictorial photographs, albums or 
Postal Circle portfolios are alike acceptable. A further note on 
other arrangements will be subsequently given, although we may 
here add that an excellent tea in the café of the Institute is being 
provided. 

Platinotype at Bradford and Rodley.—Some very fine vignetting 
effects were shown to the members of the Bradford Photographic 
Society by W. E. Fearnley—one of its distinguished members 
—last week. They were in platinotype, obtained by the 
glycerine method ; and in demonstrating the process he forcibly 
illustrated the control glycerine gave to parts of a picture, 
especially landscape, when locally applied. The ordinary 
manipulations of the cold bath and the warm bath for warm 
tones were also interestingly demonstrated. Mr. Fearnley has 
had a busy week, for we hear he also demonstrated the process 
to the Rodley, Farsley, and Bramley Photographic Society. 


. Mr. Hesketh at the Hull Photographic Society. — Without seem- 
ing to do more than fill up a pleasant evening with a society, 
Mr. Hesketh contrives to convey a considerable amount of real 
information on photography in general and the Thornton-Pickard 
specialities in particular. He was at the Hull Photographic 
Society last week with his excellent lantern lecture on “ Nursery 
Rhymes" and some prize pictures of Thornton-Pickard annual 
competitions. The skill and arrangement of the models exhibited 
in the work of Miss Tomlinson, the authoress of a number of 
the slides, were quickly appreciated by the large audience 
present. 

'* In Search of Sunlight ” at Leeds Camera Club.—E. Rimbault 
Dibdin, the curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, and a 
prominent member of the society of that city, lectured to the 
Leeds Camera Club on Wednesday last. With quaint stories, 
humorous yarns, and racy anecdotes, he told how he went to 
Italy and Sicily “in search of sunlight." Mr. Dibdin is a keen 
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student of human nature, and is quick to note the little bits of 
humour, pathos, strength, or weakness one encounters in another 
race of people whose ideas of life are contra to our own. Having 
noted, they are stored, and interestingly served and garnished 
by a series of fine lantern pictures. There was pathetic interest 
in Mr. Dibdin’s lantern pictures and word pictures of Messina, 
once beautiful, now devastated by the recent earthquake. 


Leeds Photographic Society.— The Leeds Photographic Society 
have just held one of their chief events of the session, the annual 
lantern night, when some 7oo slides were sent in by members, 
and from that number 350 were selected by the jury of selection 
for exhibition. The slides were the work of Jasper Atkinson, 
James Allen, Godfrey Bingley, F. E. Clarke, F.R.G.S., H. A. 
Crawford, W. Denham, A. B. Dixon, A. E. Hassé, Thomas Jack- 
son, R. Mackay, G. H. Rodwell, A. A. Pearson, R. Stockdale, 
M.A., H. Pocklington, James Taylor, and S. A. Warburton. 


Southampton Camera Club.—At the last meeting of this club 
three lectures were given by W. R. Kay, A. E. Henley, and G. T. 
Vivian respectively. W. R. Kay related some mountaineering 
experiences in the Bernese Oberland, which were illustrated 
with some beautiful slides depicting the characteristics of the 
Swiss scenery. A. E. Henley gave an account of a sojourn in 
North Wales, introducing many interesting features of Conway 
Castle and its immediate neighbourhood. The slides accom- 
panying his discourse included a view in the neighbourhood of 
Penmanneck, where recently the noteworthy motor catastrophe 
was supposed to have happened. The lecturette given by G. T. 
Vivian was an inspiration derived from reading Conan Doyle's 
well-known novel, ‘‘ White Company," and a descriptive account 
of Beaulieu Abbey and the surrounding district was given, intro- 
ducing many of its historical associations. 


An Inter-Club Alliance.—On the initiative of the Blackburn 
and District Camera Club, societies within a radius of eighteen 
miles of Blackburn were invited to send delegates to an important 
conference for the consideration of an inter-club championship 
scheme. The response was highly gratifying. Хо fewer than 
thirteen societies, in eleven towns, were represented, and from 
another organisation, Burnley Camera Club, which was not 
officially represented, a letter was received expressing warm 
approval of the project, which they would be glad to join. 
Arranged alphabetically, the clubs, with their delegates, were 
as follows :—Accrington Camera Club, К. Harrison; Blackburn 
and District Camera Club, W. Baldwin and A. Clayton ; Bolton 
Amateur Photographic Society, A. Wvlde; Bolton Photographic 
Society, W. L. Entwistle; Burnley Co-operative Camera Club, 
J. Spencer ; Chorley Photographic Society, J. К. Waring ; Colne 
Camera Club, J. J. Hartley; Darwen Photographic Association, 
W. Edge; Horwich A.P.S., W. Cunningham; Nelson Camera 
Club, F. Hartley; Nelson Photographic Society, I. Ashworth ; 
Padiham Camera Club, J. Hoole; Preston Camera Club, A. 
Kinder. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Clayton, both of Blackburn, 
were unanimously appointed chairman and hon. secretary 
respectively, and it was decided to hold an annual inter-club 
contest, under the title of Inter-Club Alliance. The president 
of the Preston Camera Club offered to present a silver trophy, 
which will take the form of a shield, and the winner’s name will 
be added each year. The first exhibition will be held in Black- 
burn on the second Saturday in November. The next meeting 
of delegates will be held on the same day. The general expenses 
of the scheme will be defrayed in equal proportion by the 
societies forming the Alliance. The chairman emphasised that 
the Alliance was in no sense a rival to the L. and C.U. Their 
object was not to compete with any existing institution, but to 
stimulate local effort. 


Another Bromoil Convert.—At the meeting of the Hackney 
Photographic Society, held recently, W. L. F. Wastell gave 
an instructive lecture on the bromoil process. In describing the 
process, he advised the use of amidol for developing the bromide 
print. Exposure should be so adjusted as to allow the print to 
be developed to finality. But although the best result was only 
obtained from a perfect print, yet a very good one could often 
be got from a print that was not perfect, the oil print obtainable 
from it being a great improvement on the original. In an 
example shown by the lecturer, a print quite useless as a 
bromide print was made to yield a very satisfactory oil print. 
After development, the bromide print should be thoroughly fixed 
and washed, as traces of hypo left in the film would be injurious 
to the success of the after process. As to the choice of bromide 
paper, many otherwise excellent makes were unsuitable for 


bromoil, and it was therefore necessary to select the right kind. 
Messrs. 


He had been successful with Griffin’s special 
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ACTION OF LIGHT ON GELATINE AND OTHER COLLOIDS. 


Recent investigations by Herr A. A. Meisling appear 
to show that gelatine, as such, or in the pure state, is 
rendered less soluble by exposure to the light: but the 
sensitiveness is considerably increased by the addition 
of certain colouring matters, as, for example, erythro- 
sine or auramine; indeed, so real is the sensitiveness 
given to carbon tissue or to pigmented gum paper by 
erythrosine or auramine that it is suggested that these 
colouring materials may be used instead of chromates 
for sensitising. It would appear, however, that only 
a moderate degree of sensitiveness can be realised by the 
use of the above or by aniline colours in general. - 

It has long been known that gelatine may become in- 
soluble by light in the presence of other sensitising 
agents than chromates, or bv subsequent treatment 
after exposure; indeed, as long ago as 1881 Warnerke 
taught us how to so develop an exposed sheet of gela- 
trno-bromide paper as to fit it for transfer and washing 
out with warm water after the manner of carbon print- 
ing; further, he pointed out that if a pigment is incor- 
porated with the emulsion it is easy to make pigment 
enlargements on paper or canvas bv this method, and 
again he showed how the exposed and developed gela- 
tino-bromide paper possesses that kind of hardness or 
insolubility that causes it to hold printing ink, this 
feature being of interest and importance in connection 
with the production of oil prints. See Warnerke's 
Specification No. 1436 of the year 1881; also Warnerke's 
paper on p. 248 of the Photographic News for May 27th, 
1881. Many other references might be given in relation 
to this interesting process, a process now in general use, 
with certain modifications; but our present concern is 
with the conditions under which gelatine may become 
insoluble. 

Dr. К. Namias has recently published, in the Bullet- 
tino of the Italian Photographic Society, a memoir on a 
new property of bichromated gelatine. He makes refer- 
ence to the two usual methods of producing a relief on a 
stratum of bichromated gelatine that has been exposed 


FADING AND RESTORATION OF NEGATIVES. 

The fading of gelatino-bromide negatives is a very serious 
matter in relation to scientific records, the images of the fainter 
stars disappearing from astronomical negatives, and the whole 
negative becoming yellowish—just, in fact, the kind of change 
that takes place in gelatino-bromide prints: the constitution of 
both being similar, but owing to the backing of paper, the 
tendency to fade is, perhaps, greater than when the image is on 
glass. At first an obvious precaution is to secure as perfect a 
copy as possible of the faded negative or print, then may follow 
treatment by some modification of the method of Crookes and 
Roberts. The negative or print is redeveloped for a quarter of 
on hour in the following :—Water, 1 litre; potassium metabisul- 
phite, 6 grammes; crystallised sodium sulphite, 8 grammes; 
crystallised sodium carbonate, 6 grammes ; and pyrogallic acid, 
from 2 to 7 grammes. Next follows a moderate washing and 
fixation in a fresh (plain) hypo bath, a strength of 1o to 15 per 
cent. being sufficient. A thorough washing must now ensue; 


under a negative or a transparent positive: washing 
away with warm water on the one hand, and mere soak- 
ing in cold water on the other hand. The new method 
consists in warming the exposed and slightly moist 
plate, whereby a curious redistribution of the gelatine 
takes place, so that the exposed portions remain in 
relief even after the gelatine film is completely dry. 

Dr. Namias finds that if a moderate amount of 
glycerine is incorporated with the bichromated gelatine, 
it becomes possible to produce the above-mentioned 
effect by merely warming the exposed plate: that is to 
say, without soaking it after exposure. 

A trial of the Namias method may be made by pro- 
ceeding as follows:—In тоо c.c. of water soak 
30 grammes of fine gelatine, dissolve by heat, and stir 
in 5 c.c. of glycerine. The fluid having been strained, 
levelled glass or zinc plates are flooded with the mix- 
ture, about зо c.c. being allowed for an area of 108 
square centimetres. When dry, the plates are sensi- 
tised by immersion for a quarter of an hour in a solution 
containing 60 grammes of ammonium bichromate to 
1,000 c.c. of water, and enough ammonia to change the 
colour to a light yellow. When once more dry the 
plates are ready for exposure in the printing frame, the 
exposure being somewhat more than for ordinary print- 
out silver paper. After the exposure a plate may be 
gently warmed until the relief develops, or the plate may 
be soaked in water before the application of heat. 

Workers with bichromated gelatine are not altogether 
unacquainted with the peculiar effect of heat described 
by Professor Namias, and indirectly this method recalls 
Sutton's method, by which an ordinary gelatino-bromide 
plate is transformed into a reverse against which a 
printing surface can be formed by moulding. The plate 
is exposed in the camera (a line screen being used), and 
developed, then it is immersed in warmish water to swell 
the gelatine. Afterwards it is treated with alcohol, and 
warmed, when the unexposed gelatine melts and runs 
under the exposed portions, forcing them up into relief. 


p 


and this should be followed by toning in a sulphocyanate gold 
bath, which gives a deposit of the more permanent metal gold. 


COLLOIDAL SILVER. 

It is interesting to note that colloidal silver (as also colloidal 
gold, platinum, and palladium) is now manufactured at the 
Clin Laboratories in Paris for medical use. Luppo Cramer has 
suggested that the formation of a white deposit, as required for 
positives of the ferrotype class, depends on part of the silver 
being in the colloidal state. 


COLOUR OF SILVER SULPHIDE IN UNION 


WITH SILVER SULPHATE. 

Sackur has studied an interesting compound, consisting of 
single molecules of silver sulphide and silver sulphate, a remark- 
able property of this being its dark colour and the deep reddish- 
brown tint which it imparts to Thuringian glass by cementation 
at 400 degrees centigrade. It may be of interest to inquire 
whether this compound exists in sulphur-toned prints. 
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“ Hard” Negatives and Prints. 

Query.—I am told that some of my prints are °“ hard,” but I 
am afraid I do not understand what that means. Can you 
explain? A. G. (Windsor). 

Reply. ' 1s generally used as mean- 
ing unsympathetic or unfeeling. In a picture we do not 
want a great number of facts stated with brutal frank- 
ness. If we take out the camera on a brilliantly clear 
day, and, having chosen our view, focus it absolutely 
sharp all over with, say, F/32, and then expose and 
develop so as to get a verv plucky negative, we shall 
produce from it a print full of sharp, clear detail—a print 
which will give equal emphasis to near objects and dis- 
tant ones, to those which come in the centre and those 
on the margins of the plate; and a print, moreover, 
which will have strong dark shadows and quite white 
high lights. Such a print would be called ‘‘ hard. ” 

'" Нага”! means, primarily, having too strong con- 
trasts of light and dark; but these contrasts are gener- 
ally emphasised if the definition is bitingly sharp. А 
print like this is unsympathetic, because all these un- 
necessary and often irritating details are forced on one's 
notice; we cannot possibly escape them, and they are not 
in the least degree interesting to us. Some few of them 
may be interesting and beautiful, but they are lost in the 
great mass of uninteresting and unbeautiful detail which 
is rendered with equal force. 

In order to avoid the production of hard negatives and 
prints you must observe several points. Take the 
camera out and try to produce a print which shall be the 
reverse of ‘‘hard,’’ that is, soft, delicate, full of tender 
gradations or modulations of tone. It is often no use 
going out at midday, the atmosphere is too clear; wait 
until half-past two or even three, for you can get to the 
outskirts of the little wood where you have done some 
of your pictures in a few minutes. 

Select your subject, a fairly simple one for preference, 
and try to get a bit of distance, a well marked middle 
distance, and some good foreground objects. A painter, 
bv the way, usually finds his picture in the foreground, 
and the photographer, who cannot alter the position of 
things in his photograph as the artist can in his drawing, 
should be still more careful to have the main essentials 
of his composition foreground objects. 

The reason for this is, of course, that a very little 
movement of the camera to right or left, or upwards or 
downwards, makes a great difference in the composition 
or arrangement on the focussing screen of such fore- 
ground objects. 

Now, having chosen your subject, we come to the 
focussing. Open the lens to the fullest aperture, which 
will be F/6 or F/8, it does not much matter which. 
Look at the subject and ask yourself what the principal 
object is, and, having decided, focus that object quite 
sharply on the ground glass. It will be quite easy to 
do this with the largest stop. 
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е publishing two or more queries that reach us from beginners. 


Mise or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 


as possible, letter. 

Next notice what the definition of the other parts of 
the picture is like. This will depend partly on the size 
of your camera, or, more correctly, on the focal length 
of your lens, and partly on the difference between the 
distances of the principal object and the distance. If, 
say, the distance or part of the very near foreground 
looks fuzzy and blurred to such an extent that you can- 
not be sure what is represented, you had better stop 
down to F/11 or even F/16, though F/11 will in most 
cases be sufficient. Do not attempt to make the un- 
important parts as sharp and clear as the principal 
object. 

You will now notice that there is a little haziness, not 
only in the distance, but also in the middle distance, and 
that you cannot see the more distant objects quite dis- 
tinctly. Some of them seem to blend into others. Cal- 
culate the exposure, taking care that while you do not 
under-expose, you do not go to the other extreme and 
give so long an exposure that your negative will be flat 
and weak. If you decide that half a second is sufficient, 
you may learn a good deal by making three exposures 
instead of one, giving a tenth, a half, and two seconds. 

For the development, instead of using the developer 
vou have been using and with which you have produced 
the hard results, take this and add an equal bulk of 
water, developing for the same length of time. This 
will give you as much detail as before, but less contrast, 
or density. When the negatives are dry, you will try 
prints in the process you ordinarily use, but you must 
recollect that a negative which is exactly right for one 
process will have too much contrast for another. 

For instance, if the negatives, or the best one of the 
three you exposed, print well on ordinary bromide 
paper, vou would find it would give a chalky or indeed 
hard result in a slow contact paper or other type of gas- 
light paper. For such a subject as we have been think- 
ing of you should have no absolutely white paper, and 
only just a touch of quite dark shadow, the rest of the 
print consisting of tender greys. 


and not foo many in one 


Using the Rising Front. 

Query.—My 5 by 4 camera is one with a great rise of front 
possible, but when I raise this the bottom corners of the focussing 
screen have no image on them. What good is so much rise when 
there is a loss of the picture? J. F. T. (Surbiton). 

Reply.—The falling off at the corners is due to the 
limited cov ering power of the lens you are using. The 
rise of front is made sufficient for extreme cases and for 
a lens of great covering power; but if you are using an 
ordinary rapid rectilinear or aplanat, as no doubt you 
are, you Can scarcely expect it will cover so well as an 
average anastigmat. If the lens is of about 6 inches 
focal length, you should not expect to raise the front 
more than an inch or an inch and a half at the outside. 
No defect in either the camera or the lens is implied. 
You need not use the rise simply because it has been 
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provided, and the ordinary angle aplanat lens is not 
designed for great covering power. 
I have drawn two or three diagrams which will show 


N'I 
you what happens when the front is raised too far. The 
lens throws a cone of light which is ordinarily sufficiently 
large to more than cover the plate. 

But when the lens is raised this cone of light rises 
with it, and as the plate remains in the same position 


the two bottom corners of the plate, i.e., A and B, are 
not illuminated, that is, have no image on them. 
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If the lens is still further raised, not only are the 
corners dark, but a considerable portion of the bottom 
of the plate. 

If you were using an average anastigmat lens, the 
cone of rays would be wider at the base, as approxi- 
mately shown by the thick lines in the third diagram. 
Such a lens would possess sufficient covering power for 
the amount of rise of front shown in this diagram. 

It is with the rectilinear or aplanat type of lens that 
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the swing front is of special advantage, for by its use 
the cone of light may be directed towards the plate in 
the wav shown by diagram No. 4. The dotted lines 


show the effect of the front raised, and the bottom edge 
of the plate not illuminated, while the black lines show 
the front swung and the cone of light covering the whole 
of the plate. 

When swinging the front in this way it is always’ 
necessary to use a somewhat small stop. Focus on the 


middle of the plate, and stop down until both the top and 
bottom edges are sharp. То avoid having to stop down 
to an excessive extent, do not swing the front any further 
than is necessary to just illuminate the two bottom 
corners of the plate. 


THE SINCLAIR ADJUSTABLE HOPPER 
FOR OIL AND BROMOIL PRINTING. 


VERY werker in the oil and bromoil processes must be grate- 
ful to the firm of Sinclair and Co., of 54, Haymarket, 
for the enterprise and 
energy they have dis- 
played in doing so 
much to supply the 
needs of the enthusiast 
in these popular print- 
ing methods. Among 
the many devices to 
assist in the production 
of good pigment prints, 
and to help the neces- 
sary action known as 
* hopping," the Sinclair Adjustable Hopper is likely to take a 
high place. | 

Its form and method of using are indicated in the illustration, 
and it is a well-made tool of springy metal with polished wood 
handle. It will take any brush from the smallest to the 
largest, and the brush is held firmly in an adjustable grip, so 
that it cannot shift. The Hopper costs 1s., and should be 
obtained by every worker in oil. Special Hopper brushes of 
fitch with flat tops are also supplied by Messrs. Sinclair at 
1s. 4d., 1s. gd., and 3s., according to size. These are invaluable 
for lightening patches of shadow when pigmenting, and gener- 
ally for producing soft effects when used in conjunction with 
the Hopper. Every user of the Hopper and Hopper brushes 
should be careful not to give way to the tendency to ‘“‘ smite ” the 
print too hard. The Hopper is capable of giving the most gentle 
touches with the brush, and it is possible to entirely pigment and 
finish an oil or bromoil with it. Too vigorous an action will 
remove the pigment almost entirely. 


THE GOERZ AUTOCHROME SLIDE. 


HIS slide is intended for use with the Goerz-Anschutz fold- 
ing camera. It is a single slide, and constructed to hold 
one autochrome plate and backing. It is opened by the clip at 
the back of the slide being lifted a trifle, when the back slides 
out. А backing plate with a spring is then lifted out, and the 
autochrome plate is laid in the dark slide, with the sensitive 


film, of course, upward, so that the exposure is made through 
the back. The metal plate with the spring is replaced, and the 
back re-inserted in the slide. When this slide is used, there 1s 
no need to reverse the ground-glass of the focussing screen, Or 
to make any test for register, as on withdrawing the sheath the 
plate is pressed forward so that the allowance for the picture 
being taken through the glass is made automatically. The dark 
slide is made in quarter-plate, 5 by 4. and postcard size, and is 
a beautifully finished accessory. It is supplied by C. P. Goerz, 
Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of 


ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


five shillings’ worth of materials, are offere 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


d every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or meth 


od of 


In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled ia. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular | 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Е. C. Van Damm, зод, Regent Street, W. (Title of print, °° Joan 
of Arc, First Episode.") Technical data: Plate, Marion; lens, 
Ross; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 seconds; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Paget Prize Paper. 

The Second Prize to R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor Lodge, 
Oxford. (Title of print, ‘‘ Tenby's Golden Sands.") Technical 
data : Lens, Cooke ; stop, F/22; time of day, morning, September ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Wellington C.C. Bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Fredk. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport : 
(Title of print, ‘° The Letter.") "Technical data: Plate, Paget; 
lens, Heliar, 9} in. ; exposure, 20 seconds; time of day, 10 a.m., 
February ; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to John Maddison, 149, Grange Road, 
E. Middlesbrough. (Title of print, ** Roses.") Technical data : 
Plate, Marion ortho.; lens, Wray; stop, F/16; exposure, 6 
minutes; time of day, 3-30 p.m., October; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, Seltona Cream Crayon. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Percy Smith, Yorkshire Penny Bank, 
Skipton. (Title of print, ^ A November Woodland.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Edwards’ iso. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/22; exposure, 
12 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., November; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Kodak Velvet Bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; A. С. Ray- 
mond, Neath; D. Ireland, Cambuslang ; Wm. Sumner, Lancaster ; 
M. C. Sarkies, Ealing; Hy. Want, Stockport; Geo. F. Brodie, 
Glasgow; John Perrin, Halifax; A. W. Anderson, Govan; Thos. 
Farmer, Edinburgh; B. Cox, Lincoln; J. H. Williams, Kettering. 

Class I. 

A. Beech, Knutsford; W. H. Weeks, Bath; Miss Wray, Settle; 
F. N. Miller, Finsbury Park, N.: A. Sawyer, W. Kensington 
Park; H. Thomson, Glasgow; F. H. Fenton, Forest Hill, S.E.; 
John Wood, Leeds ; E. Morales, Carshalton ; H. C. Barrie, Glas- 
gow; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; Пу. Marle, Bristol; К. Black, 


Belfast; F. E. Tinker, Sheffield; M. B. Coates, Sunderland; 
F. J. Shaw, Wantage; T. C. Beynon, Newbury ; W. E. Hillyer, 
Cowes; W. J. Godkin, Chilwell; E. F. Н. Crouch, Worthing; 
E. Lee, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Thos. Summerson, Sunderland; E. 
Halliday, Bradford; W. L. Knight, Worthing ; W. McWilliam, 
Southall; H. G. Owston, Woodhouse ; Jos. Bell, Fulwell; G. F. 
Mansell, Stroud Green, N.; Thos. Stevenson, Addlestone; К. 
Nozaki, Richmond ; E. L. Gaunt, Ilkley; W. E. Wallis, West 
Indies; C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; H. Erdbeer, Stockwell; 
R. Marshall, Grangemouth ; Miss Rosa Crouch, Worthing. 


Clase II. 


Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; G. W. Smith, London, 
E.C.; W. F. Smith, York; J. H. Blake, Hook, Surrey; W. 
Priest, Seven Kings; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; Miss G. Open- 
shaw, Bury; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Н. Huckle- 
bridge, Chiswick ; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; S. J. Moreland, 
Glasgow; Miss J. McKenzie, Maidstone; G. S. Smith, East Dul- 
wich; Wm. Lockey, Bedlington; E. К. Housdon, Hither Green. 

Classe III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

Mrs. A. Halliday, Couldson; C. G. Earp, Swadlincote; R. 
Kirk, Eastwood; S. E. Meredith Brown, Gt. Yarmouth; Miss 
Pennethorne, Balcombe; R. S. Kisby, Preston; C. U. Knox, 
Alton; L. S. Gidden, Hampstead; A. R. Hollis, Lee; E. Kent, 
Balham ; G. H. Ellis, Dewsbury ; A. Sauvian, Blackburn ; L. A. 
Gravatt, Walthamstow ; J. Mather, Watford ; R. Sanders, Roch- 
dale; S. J. Melville, Holloway, N.; Mrs. Dennis, Streatham; 
P. J. Long, Dublin; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; A. H. 
Poppleton, Bradford; B. Ball, Nelson; L. Elias, Llandudno; 
Miss H. Martin, Fulham; A. Welton, Crawshawbooth ; Will 
Mullin, Marske-by-Sea; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Lady M. Dal. 
rymple, Aberfeldv; McLean Dver, Hampstead ; G. F. Mansell, 
Stroud Green, N. 
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GLAZING P.O.P. PRINTS. 


Sig,—I could not refrain from smiling when I read the para- 
graph by “ W. С. R.” replying to ** L. H.” on the above subject— 
not because of the manv prints he has lost, but more because 1 
have been in the same boat myself. And, after paying dearly 
for my experimenting, have at last solved the difficulty. Jet 
me advise “W. G. R.” not to abandon the use of glass for 
glazing purposes, but to try once more, and follow out my instruc- 
tions carefully to the letter. By so doing, he will have most 
satisfactory results, and, no doubt, thank the writer for the 


information. 


Sır, —I should be glad if you would insert the following 
appeal to club secretaries on behalf of beginners like myself, who 
are thinking of entering their work at exhibitions, but are 
puzzled by the wording of the regulations. I refer to the term 
** mirror-plates " or '' looking-glass plates," two of which must 
be attached to every picture submitted. Doubtless the expression 
is simple enough when once explained—most things are !—but 
to me, at any rate, it suggests the fact that plate-glass is used 
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from eight to ten hours away from the fire, and the result will 
be a beautifully glazed print. I prefer drying my prints over- 
night in the bedroom, where thev either fall off themselves, or 
can be easily pulled off after the time stated. E.S. 


SIR,—In your issue of February 16th, “ W. G. R.” gives 
directions for using ferrotype plates instead of glass; he is quite 
right if he means the black enamelled plate you buy at 4d. each 
(I don’t think they are ferrotype). One thing, perhaps, he might 
have told your readers, viz., instead of rag and water use 
a very thin coating of brown boot polish; they never stick if 
vou put on and thoroughly polish till, when breathed on, no blur 
remains. I make hundreds of prints and postcards, and never 
get a sticker, unless I am careless, and omit to polish. They 
jump off! C. S. Frost. 


for good mirrors. Can it be that these mysterious mirrors are 
needed to assist the judges in their arduous task? °“ This isn't 
bad at all," I can hear one of them say of somebody's produc- 
tion. °“ But, stop a bit, let's look at it in the glass. . . . No! on 
reflection, I don't think very much of it, do you?" Possibly 
this is the reason why, as every disappointed contributor knows, 
the best work is always turned away from our photographic 
exhibitions '—Yours faithfully, A. B. GINNER. 
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Multiple Image Camera. 

I have a drawing about twelve inches high, 

and I wish to make a negative that will 

print six small copies of the drawing on to 

a half-plate size of paper. Can this be 
done ? ", S. (Keighley). 


7 Yes, it can be done in various ways. The 
t simplest method 1s to use a multiple-lens camera, 
1.e., one fitted with (say) six small lenses in one 
front board of the camera. In fact, the camera 
virtually is a collection of small cameras enclosed in one case. 
Each lens forms its own image on a portion of the plate. In 
this way, postage-stamp portraits are made. Messrs. Butcher, 
Farringdon Avenue, supply various cameras of this kind. 
Another plan is to make the six exposures with one lens, on the 
one plate. For each exposure five-sixths of the plate is hidden 
by a cardboard mask inside the camera, and just in front of the 
plate. This means focussing the image on one part of the ground 
glass, covering up all but the corresponding part of the plate 
exposed, shifting the position of the lens, and so on, repeating 
the operation six times. А third method is to photograph the 
original on the full size of the plate, make six prints, mount 
them side by side on a sheet of card, and then make from them 
a negative taking in all six prints. 


Shutter Speed Testing. 


Please explain how the speed of a shutter may be tested at 
home. M. I. (Edinburgh). 


Probably the following is the simplest method :—Obtain at 
a toy shop one of those small glass balls silvered inside which 
are used for decorating Christmas trees. Select one about the 
size of a walnut. Obtain the assistance of a friend who has a 
bicycle. Turn the cycle upside down so that it rests on its saddle. 
To one of the spokes and close to the rim fix the glass ball. Set 
up the camera and focus it sharply, so that the wheel to which the 
glass ball is fixed nearly fills the plate. Arrange your position 
so as to have the sun behind the camera. Now get your friend 
to work the pedals with his hands, so as to make the wheel revolve 
just once per second, 7.e., ten revolutions should occupy just ten 
seconds, taking the time by a watch. Now take a snapshot 
(using a rapid plate) with the shutter to be tested while the 
wheel is going round. Then, without moving the camera, etc., 
on another plate take another snapshot when the wheel is at rest. 
Develop the two plates, fix, wash, and dry them. In the case of 
the revolving wheel, the glass ball will come out as a circular 
streak occupying part of a circle. Just by way of example, sup- 
pose the wheel has sixty-four spokes, and that the length of the 
streak occupies the circumference part of four of your spokes. 
Then, during the exposure, the glass ball has gone 4-64ths, i.e., 
1-16th, of the complete circumference, so the exposure was 1-16th 


of a second. 


Painting on Bromide Paper, 
I have a bromide enlargement which I want to paint over 
in oil colours. How can I prepare it for this? 
S. C. (Newsham). 


The pores of the paper must be filled with some material so 
that the oil, etc., with which the pigment is mixed does not sink 
into the paper. Prepare a solution of size (2.., about 3 per 
cent.), such that when cold it sets, but is liquid at 65 deg. F. 
First alum the print, or bath it in a weak solution of 
formalin, wash well and dry it. Then immerse the dry print 
in the liquid size at 65 deg. to 7o deg. F., and let it therein 
remain for то to 15 minutes, turning it over once or twice, and 
brushing away any air bubbles. Then withdraw from the size 
bath, let it drip, and then pin it up to dry. See that it is quite 
dry before attempting to apply the paints. 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acccmpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions aie legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THe AMATEUR PHCTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


Line Drawing from Photograph. 
How can a line drawing be made from a 
photograph? I have an idea that a bromide 
print is required, and bleached ; but would 
the bleached print not show if exposed 
to light? L. G. E. (Bristol). 

A bromide print. is a convenient form, but an untoned P.O.F. 
can be used. The drawing is made on the print by using water- 
proof ink. This is allowed to dry thoroughly. The silver image 
is now removed by any non-staining reducer or solvent, e.g., hypo 
and ferricyanide, or a weak solution of potassium cyanide may be 
used. The print is then washed and dried. If thoroughly re- 

TO and washed there will be no silver left to be affected by 

ight. 


Ozobromes 
(1) When developing the carbon on the bromide is it neces- 
sary to use the hypo? (2) When redeveloping a print is 
anything further necessary for permanence? 
G. N. G. (Tunbridge Wells). 


(1) It is not absolutely essential, but it is desirable, as the 
bleached image if left is likely to change colour on prolonged 
exposure to strong light. (2) If the redevelopment be thorough, 
i.c., complete, the print is then in the same way of permanence 
as it was at starting. If this does not answer your queries you 
had better refer to the Ozobrome Company direct. 


Unmounting Prints. 
(1) How can I remove some albumen silver and also P.O.P. 
prints from their mounts, which are mildewed? (2) Can you 
recommend any mounts that will not mildew? (3) With 
what mountant should they be remounted? 
E. W. S. (Coonoor, India). 


The safest way is to soak the print and mount in cold water 
not warmer than 65 deg. F., and then gently separate mount 
and print. It may require several hours’ soaking before the 
prints can be safely peeled off the mounts. After stripping them 
wash thoroughly, and dry thoroughly. Probably the safest 
material is good crayon paper, or linen paper, as used by 
artists. But any paper seems to be liable to mildew in certain 
climates. Freshly made starch paste is the safest as mountant, 
but it should be made with boiling water, and used as soon as 
it is cold. 


Reproduction Fee. 
I have secured some good negatives, which are admired by a 
postcard dealer, who wishes to reproduce the same. What 
fee ought I to charge? F. C. (Birmingham). 


Half a guinea for reproduction fee (not copyright) is quite 
usual for such cases, but if the issue is likely to run into many 
thousands, perhaps you might get an agreement at so much per 
thousand. Of course, the dealer has to take his risks, as well 
as bear the cost of reproduction, and sell at a profit, so you 
cannot expect to make a fortune out of a few negatives. If you 
ask too much, the dealer may commission some one else to take 
a fresh lot of negatives for him. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 104. 

Canada  .. er d M: 6s. 6d. i ке 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, E 75. 6d. " 8 15S. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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| he latest reports from the 
hon. secretary (pro tem.) of 
the new Camera Club for London indicate that there is 
every prospect of it becoming an accomplished fact in 
even less time than was originally expected. The Earl 
of Crawford has consented to act as chairman, and the 
provisional committee consists of the following :—Sir 
W. де W. Abney, F.R.S., Е.К.Р.5., А. H. Blake, 
M.A., Reginald Craigie, Baron А. de Meyer, George 
Davison, F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., A. R. F. Ever- 
shed, M.D., H. W. Fairholme, W. B. Ferguson, K.C., 
Lt.-Colonel К. T. Holbeche, Chapman Jones, Rev. F. 
C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., Hector Maclean, 
F.R.P.S., Viscount Maitland, ГЕ. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., the Duke of Newcastle, Andrew Pringle, Sir 
David Salomons, Linley Sambourne, Sir Benjamin 
Stone, M.P., F.R.P.S., Sir Joseph Swan, F.R.S., Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, M.A., F.R.P.S. 

Readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. who desire to join the 
new club should hurry up and send in their names, or it 
may be too late. Applications should be made to 
Reginald Craigie, Blenheim Club, King Street, St. 
James's, W. We have already drawn attention to the 
many advantages of the new club. With the above 
strong committee, there is no reason why it should not 
speedily become a power in the photographic world. 

oS ® $ 

The Quarterly Photographic Portfolio, of which the 
first issue is now in circulation, thoroughly justifies its 
existence by the promising amateurs which it has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to light. The prints which we repro- 
duce on pages 194, 215, and 216 will serve to indicate the 
high character of the work which 15 included in the folio. 
Amongst the thirty pictures in the collection there are 
so many which deserve mention, that space forbids our 
doing justice to them. It must suffice for us to record 
that the ladies occupy °° front seats "' in this company 
of amateurs, Miss Prout being especially prominent with 
her light-pervaded and delicately-handled figure studies; 
while Mrs. Kennaway's Oriental picture 15 an unusually 
luminous and fortunate record. The landscapists who 
are conspicuous in the portfolio include J. M. Watkins, 
Dr. Humphry (of Chichester), Hector Maclean, and A. 
B. Church, one of whose prints, a landscape and figure 
study, is specially commendable. We understand that 
there are still two or three vacancies for pictorial workers 
“© who mean to get on.’’ The hon. secretary is L. G. 
Castle, Norman Road, Sutton. 

e £$ Q 

Legislation with regard to cinematograph displays is 
to be one of the items in the programme of the new 
Parliamentary Session, and it is a little unfortunate that 
the matter crops up just at a time when so much pro- 
gress 1s being made in non-inflammable films for ani- 
mated pictures. It is hardly likely that those who are 
to discuss this important question will be in full posses- 
sion of the facts about the new researches, and some 
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time must necessarily elapse before the results of such 
researches become both commercially апа practically 
adopted. The film manufactured by the Lumière 
Brothers, whose properties we recently described in 
these pages, is unquestionablv fireproof, and should its 
use prove more expensive than the ordinary celluloid 
film, it is still questionable whether such extra expense 
would not be far preferable to a legislation which en- 
circled cinematograph displavs with innumerable difli- 
culties. The '' Cellit ’’ film of Dr. Eichengrün is also 
at the present time receiving much favourable comment 
on the Continent, so that the progress of invention will 
quite possibly render legal restrictions unnecessary. 
That the subject will be warmly debated is obvious when 
one remembers that a very considerable amount of 
capital is now invested in animated picture displavs, and 
that this might be seriously compromised in the event 
of too careful or impracticable restrictions being placed 


on them. Ст 
w y Qc 


Commenting on our suggestion that it would be an 
excellent thing to secure records of the best of the strik- 
ing posters that adorn the hoardings before they pass 
into oblivion, ‘‘ J. M. B.," of the Pall Mall Gazette, says 
that the use of the camera in recording good specimens 
might well stimulate the amateur into attempting to 
design similarly effective ones himself, by means of 
photography. ‘‘ Incidentally,"' he adds, ‘‘ the amateur, 
at the end of a course of poster photography, can 
scarcely fail to have gained some useful knowledge of 
orthochromatics and the colour-sensitive plate.” 

S$ È G 

With the opening of a new season, photographers 
may perhaps ask the question, What is the position to- 
day of colour photography? It may be thought by some 
that the introduction of the autochrome plate and its 
‘ followers '" marked the beginning of a new era in 
colour work, and the end of the three-colour process 
where three separate exposures and a composite print 
or transparency were required. But, as far as one can 
Judge, the devotees of the various three-colour processes 
seem to retain their liking for them, and to prefer them 
to the newer screen-plate processes, for, though the 
latter give the colours direct, and in a single process, 
that '' process " is a somewhat long one, and therefore 
none too welcome to the twentieth century photographer 
who likes everything to be of the simplest character 
possible. The present position of colour photography 
in short, is a rather unsatisfactory one. Amateurs fight 
shy of the trouble and expense of the direct processes 
whilst practically the same applies to the older three- 
colour methods. The results depend so much on the 
personal factor that the relative methods of the two 
systems will hardly suffer comparison. Excellent re- 
sults are obtainable bv either for those who have the 
necessary patience and perseverance, but we are all 
nevertheless, waiting for some simpler and more direct 
method, which will involve the very minimum of trouble. 
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A STUDY IN TONES. By Miss WinirRED Н. Prout 
From the Quarterly Photographic Portfolio, (See Editor's Note Book.) 
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THE SWAN. Bv MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
From the One-Man Show оу Mr. Arbuthnot's work now open at the House of “The A. P. ana PPN." See page 225.) 
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HE present issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. goes to 
press before the date fixed for the private view 
of Malcolm Arbuthnot's pictures at the Little 
Gallery of THE A. P. anb P. N. (Thursday, 

March 4th), so we have still to record the effect created 
by these '' impressions " on the visitors to 52, Long 
Acre. 
tures, and reproduce three in this number. Our own 
impression of these productions is that many of them are 
as '' big ” as anything yet done in photography, but at 
the same time it must be confessed that the test of a one- 
man show is a severe one. Our readers should, there- 
fore, make the most of any opportunity that presents 
itself for visiting the show, which will be open free daily 
from то to 6 (Saturdays 10 to 1), until the end of the 
month. Many lessons will be learnt from an inspection 
of these prints, the method of production of which was 
given last week. 

In the meantime the note by Antony Guest on Mr. 
Arbuthnot's work, given on page 225, should be read. 

The Photographic Convention. 

The prospectus and preliminary programme of the 
twenty-fourth annual Photographic Convention has just 
been issued, and everyone interested in the work of the 
P.C.U.K., or desiring a very enjoyable week's stay in 
the delightful old сиу of Canterbury in July next with a 
body of photographic enthusiasts as companions, should 
write to the hon. secretary, F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, 
Dalston Lane, London, N.E., for full particulars. 

H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., is the president for the 
vear, and the Canterbury Photographic Society holds its 
annual exhibition during the Convention week. The 
exhibition secretary is B. J. Fisk-Moore, St. George's 
Gate, Canterbury, from whom entry fonms can be 
obtained. | 

We have already given a brief list of the excursions 
arranged for the week July 5-10. 

The headquarters of the Convention during the week 
will be St. George's Hall (St. George's Gate). Here the 
evening meetings will be held, and a large dark-room 
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We have, however, been able to inspect the pic- 
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(for changing only) will be available to members at al 
reasonable times. 

The usual trade exhibition oí pictures and apparatus 
will be arranged for. There will also be a special exhibit 
of survey and record photography. 

The usual fee for photographing in the enclosed parts 
of Canterbury Cathedral is 5s. per day. The Dean and 
Chapter, however, have kindly granted special facilities 
for members of Convention at a nominal charge. This 
point is worthy the consideration of all architectural 
workers. 

The excursions will be inexpensive; ample time will 
be allowed for photography; and every effort will be 
made to obtain permission (where necessary) to enable 
the members to photograph the various objects of in- 
terest in the localities visited. 

The Mayor and several members of the Corporation, 
the Committee of the Canterbury Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Canterbury Camera Club are taking great in- 
terest in the meeting, and are doing their best to obtain 
as many facilities as possible for the members during 
their visit. 

For further particulars, list of hotels and apartments, 
dark-rooms, dealers, etc., etc., the official illustrated 
handbook, which will be issued to members as soon as 
possible, should be consulted. 


'The Position of the Illustrator. 

A suggestive item of information comes from keen- 
on-the-main-chance America. One of the popular 
illustrators of the United States, Howard Chandler 
Christy, who nets tens of thousands of dollars annually 
by means of his pencil, was offered, not long ago, some 
handsome studio apartments rent free if he would only 
move into them and thus establish the reputation of the 
building. What a vista of possibilities such an engag- 
ing offer opens out! Why should the time not come 
when an enterprising house agency will do the same for 
some photographer of distinction? It would look well 
in the advertisement columns :— 


'" High-class  west-end flat, comprising, etc., 
etc. Liveried porter, telephone, night and day lifts, 
taxi rank just opposite. Mr. Jones, the well-known 
photographic artist, has a studio on the premises. '' 
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Or, as a variant upon the foregoing :— 

“ All street cries are prohibited in Gardens. А 
few suites of flats are now available. Tennis, bowling, 
and croquet lawns. Оп this charming estate Mr. Smith 
prepares his celebrated sunlight and roof effects, which 
were the talk of London at the last Salon. ”’ 

We commend the idea to all house agents. 
make the reputation of the property. 

Free flats are not the only perquisite of the illustrator, 
at all events of the American illustrator. We are some- 
times bidden to shed a tear over the havoc that has been 
wrought by photography upon the recognised pitch of 
the magazine artist. As a matter of fact, the capable 
illustrator, so far from having cause to look with a 
jealous eve upon the encroachments of his photographic 
rival, never found his work valued at so high a premium 
as now, and a glance at any popular magazine will show 
how wide is the scope for it. 

A photographer would think himself fortunate if his 
income reached a tithe of that of some of the leading 
lights in the world of pencil and brush illustration. 
Charles Dana Gibson accepted a contract bringing him 
in £20,000 in four years. A similar sum for work ex- 
tending over a similar length of time fell into the lap 
of the creator го" ‘Buster Brown,” while artists attached 


It would 


A 
Photographic 
Enchantress. 
A photograph which has induced not a little “ talkv-talkv " is 
Mrs. E. Peake’s picture called * The е which would, how- 


ever, have been better named " The Vision “ or “The Alarm.’ To 
cast a spell is not so much to evoke horror as to produce a quasi- 
hypnotic submission. This question, however, is not the one 
which has been exercising the minds of the mighty, but whether, 
and why, the print was excluded from the 1908 R.P.S. exhibition, 
and why virtually the same judges subsequently placed it first in 
the Affiliation's competition. The doubt about its exclusion arises 
because there seems to be some discussion as to whether it really 
came before the seven wise men of the west. Another interesting 
point arises out of this photograph, which is, whether the creator 
of the fear-stricken lady was she who plaved the part in such a 
dramatic fashion, or whether the model was merely the submissive 
and plastic agent of the other lady who “did the rest," and who, 
so to speak, spellbound her sitter before photographing dis 


Riddles at Russell Square. 


For the past few years it has been the custom to ask the Chair- 


ét 


man “conundrums " at the Annual Photographic Festival of the 
R.P.S. Some of them 29969 down in ту note-book are worth 
recording ; for instance 

Q.—What are the privileges of the Fellowship. A.—A Fellow 


15 permitted to pay two guineas per annum, instead of one guinea 
paid by the ordinary member. Q.—What benefit does the society 
receive from its Royal Charter? 4.— The benefit of being relieved 
from the trouble and expense of a Royal visit to its exhibition. 
Q.—What useful purpose does the ‘ Journal” serve? A.—It 
enables gentlemen stranded in some outlandish town to spend an 
evening in reading pure literature. Q.—What is the use of the 
Affhliaton? A.—(Several members had a go for this one.) (1) It 
enables the parent society to make a profit on the Exhibition ; 
(2) it tells photographers in the provinces that there really is a 
Royal Photographic Society in London. It provides photographic 
journalism with something to “ go for” when more serious сору 
is running short. Q.—Whv 15 the society's tent closed at two o'clock 
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to the New York and Chicago dailies receive fabulous 
salaries. Nor do all the big plums fall on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Frank Craig may be mentioned as an 
artist who secured tip-top figures for his periodical 
work, while J. S. Sargent is said to have made „£, 200 n 
one day by the design and execution of a single maga- 
zine cover, and E. A. Abbey, before he became occupied 
with larger tasks than the doing of work for reproduc- 
tion, received £300 each for his page drawings in 
Harper’s Magazine. All these, of course, are excep- 
tional cases, but the ordinary black and white artist, 
even when he works for second and third class journals, 
receives very fair remuneration, and with the increasing 
demand for fiction—a demand which involves its illus- 
tration also—the position of the illustrator seems to be 
secure. Indeed, that gentleman has particular reason 
to be grateful to photography, for it is by photographic 
means that his work, perfectly reproduced, reaches its 
wide public, and it is through the camera that most of 
us obtain an introduction to the '' Gibson girl.’’ Some 
crimes may be laid to the charge of photographv, but 
that of ruining the poor illustrator is not among them. 
As a matter of fact, many modern illustrators—if the 
truth were only known—owe more than they would care 
to confess, to photography in manv forms. 


SERI R VAR 7 £. 


on Saturdays? A.—Because that is fhe day on which it is most 
desirable it should be open. 0. —Why should not the societv's 
programme be run on more popular lines? A.—Because it is a 
‘scientific " society, and the dignity of the secretary must be 
considered. | Q.—What is an "object of interest”? This 
conundrum was too subtle to be answered in open meeting, so it 
was reserved for solution over the coffee cups in the library. "There 
were many answers suggested, but the following secured most 
votes: (1) Leslie E. Clift trying to show the meeting how 
thoroughly he had mastered the intricacies of the balance-sheet ; 
(2) Bale Rider reading up his Lindley Murray, ready for his notes 
on the literary quality of the annual report; (3) Hector Maclean 
sitting up o’ nights, evolving ** posers for the unwary triumvirate ; 
(4) Mr. McIntosh imploring the spirit of prophesy to divulge the 
awkward questions that would be asked at the annual meeting. 
Q.—What is a “© reserve account "? A.—A convenient term used 
in accountancy to disguise the fact that a considerable amount has 
been lost in bad debts. Q.—Why have so few library catalogues 
been sold? A.—Because immediately the catalogue was available, 
the library itself was closed. 


At the Fountain Head. 


The photographic stare and the head-rest attitude have been 
made fun of full many a time and oft, until an exaggerated im- 
portance has been given to what may be termed the unconscious 
and unconventional pose. But looking round at the most popular 
of the modern work at the exhibition of “ Fair Women," it is 
apparent that most painters believe in the artificial presentment. 
Indeed, amongst some of the work of the leaders can be seen the 
now photographic ally despised little round table, on which to rest 
the arm, and also that banal pillar which no self-respecting photo- 
graphic artist would have within a mile of his studio. There are, 
of course, many fine lessons set us which those of us who go in for 
the figure should take advantage of. For instance, some may find 
a new hint in J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Lady Henry Bentinck, the 
impress of a vision of grace in a garden; others may see in John 
Laverv's decorative portraiture (note the value of the white lilac in 
No. 210) the importance of light in darkness. How often do we 
not forget that black objects have half tones which lend a subtle 
luminosity to pictorial passages that the photograph too frequently 
ignores? 
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IV.—ON THE 


EAT OBETE Y; 
— You dare to 
apologise, and 
hint that you are 
giving me trouble! Why, 
you must know that my 
greatest pleasure in life is to hear 
from you, and that my second 
greatest joy is to answer your 
letters. But I must turn to the 
(comparatively) dreary subject of 
photography, or your great brute of a husband will call 
round with one of the jamboks that make his study 
walls hideous. 

Hand or stand? That is the question! I gather that 
you are inclined to buy a stand camera, as your comrade 
in Italy, for the simple reason that you intend to have a 
shot at the glorious Florentine Duomo. Rubbish! my 
dear Betty. I’ve been there myself. | 

Now, if you were simply going to Florence or Milan, 
this same stand camera might be excellent; but since 
you intend to visit many little places where an English 
woman is still an object of curiosity, the adoption of a 
stand camera would make your life a living martvrdom. 

I speak feelingly, for I took a stand camera with me 
when I visited Italy last April. As long as I confined 
my work to the places haunted by tourists, all went well; 
but the moment I wandered a tiny bit outside the beaten 
track, I had a crowd round me before even the tripod 
was erected. 

I shall never forget my persecution at Prato. Prato 
is only ten miles from Florence, and should be quite 
broken in to tourists. Well, I wanted to photograph 
the pulpit outside the cathedral, the house where Filip- 
pino Lippi was born, and many other interesting 
subjects. I found the lighting perfect, so started with 
the pulpit. I am fairly quick, and put my camera 
together in about sixty seconds; but when I looked at 
the focussing screen, I found a crowd of children in the 


HE lengthening of the days is becoming very 
noticeable now, and the use of the hand camera 
is therefore increasing. The actinic value of 
the light varies to a large extent within a very 

short time, however, and those who would expose with 
accuracy would do well to study this question. 

Tue A. P. AND P. N. exposure table, published every 
month, gives not only a variety of seasonable subjects 
as a guide for the amateur, and also a good list of 
approximate plate speeds, but, from my own personal 


CHOICE OF A CAMERA. 


EARLY SPRING EXPOSURES. ф РУ сопе STEWART. qi > 
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foreground, a group of pretty, laughing girls in the 
middle distance, and a choice selection of loafers behind 
them. What would you do under the circumstances? 

Well, I was very cunning; focussed the pulpit, 
loosened the screw, and turned the camera round 
towards the fountain in the piazza—in a moment the 
fountain was thronged with a most inartistic group. 

Everything was ready—the shutter was set, and the 
plate uncovered. Like lightning I turned the camera 
round, until the lens was pointed at the pulpit. Screech ! 
One of the tripod legs had slipped on the smooth pave- 
ment, and I knew that the photograph would come out 
all cock-eyed. 

I worked hard all the afternoon, but out of some eight 
exposures there was not one that was of any use to me. 
The best, from an architectural point of view, included 
some miserable figure; and I ask you, my dear Betty, 
how on earth could I illustrate my book on Fra Filippo 
Lippi with photographs which always included some 
grinning, modern Tuscans in the foreground. 

Now, suppose you bought a hand camera of the 
`* Sanderson ” or folding ‘‘ Ruby ’’ type—you will find 
several advertised in THE А. P. AND P.N.—you will at 
once have a camera that is an excellent hand camera, 
and a perfect stand camera, for it has great rise of 
front and almost all the other advantages. 

I should have-this camera fitted with an ordinary con- 
vertible anastigmat, so that you could use the whole 
lens for architecture, and a single combination for land- 
scape work. I should also see that there is a spirit 
level, so that you may dodge your crowds and photo- 
graph interesting architecture with a certainty that your 
hand camera is properly levelled. I think a focal-plane 
shutter would also be an advantage, because the strong 
lighting, clear atmosphere, and intense contrasts of 
Italy often require a full exposure. | 

Tell your husband that [ shall never speak to him 
again if he does not dine with me at my club before you 
leave England.—Yours sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON. 


Sz cciad to The A. P. and P. №. 


experience, it сап be regarded as one of the most 
reliable and practical tables yet produced. There are, 
however, one or two small points where variations of 
the light may be brought into it, and these are worth 
noting. Apart from this, however, the times and 
general directions given in the table are sufficiently 
correct to ensure good negatives with every exposure. 

The following table gives the light coefficients for 
various hours of the day during March, and several 
points in connection with it are worthy of studv : 
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COEFFICIENTS. 
Hour. Sunlight. Blue Sky Light. 

I2 noon  ......... O alo 4.3 
LOT ИР РЕР l7. сааи 4.4 
ЛОГ TO Tat 2:0. анала 4.6 
FOF OO: areen d tortis 3.8 
ОГ NEED Lo Y 6.3 
BOR FTF etudes РТИ GB m IO.2 

Rc SOO ses 30.0 

Here one important thing is at once seen. If the sun 


is shining, the relative value of the light between the 
hours of ten a.m. and two p.m. varies far more than if 
the sun 15 obscured and °“ sky light " alone obtains. 

Very roughly, one-third to two-fifths of the exposure 
may be given for sunlight, of that required for an 
obscured sun, during these hours. 

During March the hours between 9.30 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
may be looked upon as fullv suited to ordinary work, 
but as the setting of the sun approaches, the light will 
frequently become yellow or ruddy, and the screening 
effect of the ultra-violet rays by atmosphere will render 
any exposure tables completely wrong. Just, therefore, 
as a colour-sensitive plate 15 useful for rendering the 
peculiar yellowish-green early spring tints, so it is most 
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useful when the spring atmosphere renders the light less 
actinic to the ordinary plate. 

With March winds, and often varied cloud effects in 
the sky, the kind of light is of a varied character during 
the month, and the following table may be useful, show- 
ing the ratio of the light at noon for different skies. 

Taking the exposure for bright sunshine as 1, we 
should want 2 for the sun obscured by light clouds, or 
for objects in the shadow of a cloud while the sun is 
shining elsewhere; 4 for a grey sky, and 5 for a dark, 
dull sk v. 

A developer giving ample control is very necessary, 
and a pvro-soda formula has much to commend it, the 
strength of pyrogallol being about one in two hundred 
in the mixed solution. Beginning with at least a third 
more pyro solution than accelerator, the first appearance 
of the image may be easily watched, and more '`* A ”’ or 
* B” solution then added as circumstances dictate. 
Harsh effects are to be avoided, and often tend to occur 


when a picture is taken in a sudden burst of bright sun-' 


shine on an otherwise cloudy day. Dilution with water 
is therefore freauently useful, and the water may quite 
easilv be added in the beginning or even the middle of 
development. 
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"THE A. P. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief. exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the cursent 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For //5'6 give half. 


From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


—  —— M ——M————— ——— ——————— COC - 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. кз Mig Rapid 

Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... ' 1,20 вес. 1,30 вес. 1/60 вес. 1/80 вес. 1/100 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

ın foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow scenes 

with no heavy foreground . Р 1/12 ,, 1/18 ,, 1/35 ,, 1/50  ,, 1/60 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/5 9 1/8 T 1/15 $3 1/20 و9‎ 1/25 vs 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well-lighted street scenes еи 1/4 » 1/6 » 1/12 ,» 1/15 » 1/20 уз 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of i 

picture. Figure subjects in streets... ... 1/2 , /4 P 1/5 وو‎ 1/6 ,» 1/8 as 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in bv buildings ... ... ... ... | 1} » m 1/2 T 1/3 » 1/4 T 
Portraits in well-lhehted room, light surround. 

ings, big window, and white reflector Sade. aac 5 ” & T 2 ёз 1} $5 1 2s 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into D oups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. WRATTEN,Speed,Verichrome 


Mawson, Felixi. 


4 he speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


GEM, Medium. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


and Panchromatic. ^ хон B. IMPERIAL, оше S.R. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
RNET, Rocket. AGE Dy IN INN . » overeign. Empress. 
ف‎ „ Red Seal. EROR нарав. ViDkX б Корлк, N C. Film Молон, Que a 
i nu аг; : ox i OR EEE , тм БА» SCA 
Sed E Star.dard EAM Е WARWICK, Special Rapid. » Premo Film Pack. PAGET, XXX. i 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. CapbpETT, Royal Standard 


WELLINGTON, lso-Speedy. 


Корот», Plate. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
Ih.FORD, Monarch. 


»  Zenth. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
n Orthochrome S.S. 


LUMIERE, Sigina. 
MARION, еше 
Р.5 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 

Packet, Swift and Ex. Special. 
WARWICK, Double [nstan. 
WELLINGION, Speedy. 


Extra Rapid. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Ortho, 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
is Ortho. 
Epwarpbs, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LusikRE, Blue Label. 
MARION, ‘Instantaneous. 
‘a lso. 


WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

Barnet, Film. 

CapErr,Royal Standard Rapid 

"Prolessi nal. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 

a Flat Film. 

EasTMAN, Rapid. 

Eowarps, Inst. Iso. 

ENsicN, Film. 

Gem, Isocliroinatic. 
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LuwtERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 
ViDEXx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
4, — Curomo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar. 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
EDWARDS, Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LuMiERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
MAWSON, Castle. 
PaGeT, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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that most of us are inclined to regard with a somewhat еуе soon attracted by the white scarf (А) about the sitter's 

sentimental sympathy nearly anything which suggests chest. This draws our attention to the fact that the tones 
the past. This sets us wondering if we should have found of the face suggest an especially dark complexion, which 
much to interest us in those past davs had we been living does not over-well accord with the type of features. 
then rather than now. 
Also we wonder whether 
those who may come after 
us a century hence, and 
see our present-day photo- 
graphs, drawings, and 
paintings of contempo- 
rary life, will regard this 
present time with any- 
thing like the sympathetic 
interest that we give to 
scenes and events of the 
past. 

I am prompted to these 
surmisings by a glance at 
the little picture accom- 
panying this note. Un- 
fortunately, our knowing 
that it is from a photo- 
graph tends to remind us 
that it cannot be a very 
old picture, so that the 
idea of its being a con- 
temporary representation 
of a bygone scene does 
not come to us with the 
same force that a painting 
of the subject might pos- 
sess. Nevertheless, it is 
convenient to learn the art 
of not being over-critical 
at times, and let ourselves 
play at ‘* make-believe ” 
by way of a change. The 
costume of the figure, the 
furniture, and the walls 
and window of the room 


itself may be modern, but ROSES. e By CHAS. LINDSAY. 
there 1s nothing about Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


| is a curious and at the same time an interesting fact counts for a good deal in a scene of this kind, we ‘find our 


EIL AIL 


them to offend the presumption that they may not also be a Crow ding. 
couple of centuries or so old. The numerous vases, etc., on the table form somewhat of 
The Chief Light. a muddle, and tend to puzzle the spectator. This feature of 


and this is usually the composition is not very satisfactory. The next point to 
demand attention is the rather formal row of flower-pots, 
extending from F to G. This prompts me to remind the 
reader that an arrangement may be quite natural, їп the 
sense that one might quite reasonably expect to find it under 
similar circumstances, but ‘‘ nature " in that sense is not 
necessarily ‘‘ art." "The rowiness of these pots, if I may 
coin a word for the ocoasion, is to some appreciable extent 
emphasised by the approximately straight window-sill on 
which they rest, and by the parallel transom above, which in 
turn is roughly parallel to the top margin of the picture. 


Value of Graceful Irregularity. 
A little ‘‘ graceful irregularity ’’ introduced amid these 
flower-pots would have helped us not to sce their present 
rather formal arrangement. 


The Art of Not Seeing. 
I just now said helped us not to see... . This тау 
DD NE EE ылы ны CA strike the beginner as somewhat of a contradiction, but this 
a matter of some considerable importance—is the splash of is not so. Half the artist's business is to direct our eyes 
direct sunlight (C, D) on the floor. But as human interest and thoughts to certain things in his picture, the other half 
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Now the first thing to catch the eye 
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is to arrange others matters which may not be omitted, so 
that the eye is not attracted to them. Thus some dark, un- 
desirable item will be toned down or suppressed, by being 
surrounded or backed up by shadow or darkness in some 
way. An awkward line may be quietened by breaking it 
up by some more notice-worthy form or feature, and so on. 


Lininess. 

For instance, the numerous lines of the window-frame, 
leading, etc., are fairly strongly marked in many places, 
because they are contrasted with a lightish outside back- 
ground ; but in the panelled wall, К, behind the figure, we 
have an equally severe arrangement of straight lines, and 
marked obtuse angles, yet here the light and shade con- 
trast is not very great, and so this geometric pattern is bv 
no means obtrusive. The same remark also applies to the 
panelling, which acts as a background behind the table 
which forms an acceptable foil for the neighbouring patches 
of strong light, C, D. 

| Power of Mystery. 

This little picture particularly well illustrates a point 
which very few present-day photographers appreciate or 
even understand. I refer to what artists sometimes call 
“mystery.” Now, in the panelling of the wall below the 
window, towards E, we have quite sufficiently well marked 
detail to enable us to understand all we can possibly want io 
know about this part. But notice how, as we pass from 
E towards II, that the detail gets less and less, until at Н 
we sce little or no detail. Yet the transition from E to H 
is such that our mind is completely satisfied with the parts 
of the wall at H. Now this is a vastly different state of 
affairs from having the whole stretch from E to H as 
sharply emphasised as it is at E, or, on the other hand, hav- 
ing it all as mysterious as it is at- Н. Thus, simple empti- 
ness or darkness does not give us the agreeable element of 
mystery. For this factor to be helpful in a picture we must 
have some suggestion of what the darker passages may 
mean, but at the same time there must be plenty of mental 
background for the mind to build on. | 

At L we have а slightlv lighter patch, which mav possiblv 
be a chair, table, window-seat, еіс. but it is not an alto- 
gether desirable feature. 


Undesirable Points of Emphesis. 

Now on the floor at M we have a quite small but strongly 
emphasised streak of light, which I have indicated by a 
short horizontal black line so as to aid the reader in recog- 
nising what I am referring to. If he will take a soft pencil 
and darken this little patch he will learn a hint. As a 
small thorn in one's finger may give a good deal of discom- 
fort, so a small patch of strong light or dark may do a great 
deal more harm than good. І 

The floor of this apartment seems a little tilted up towards 
the further part, below the large mullion. Probablv this is 
due to the camera being rather too high above the floor 
level, and partly to the worker not being able to get further 
awav from the figure. | | 

The Draughtsmen s Point of View. 

For long ages draughtsmen in many cases have been 
accustomed to draw their pictures of interiors from an 
Imaginary rather than an actually possible point of view. 
That is to sav, when dealing with a somewhat small room 
thev would deal with the perspective of the scene not from 
their actual position of observation but from an Imaginary 
position further away, and in many cases this point of view 
is actually outside the room so depicted. This is often quite 
justifiable, but it sets up a difficulty for the photographer 
who cannot take his camera into the next room and sce 
through a solid wall. 


Dis Te E ы EE 


The Camera Club.—Mr. Reginald Craigie informs us that the 
committee of the new Camera Club now consists of Sir W. de W. 
Abnev, A. II. Blake, Reginald Craigie, Baron de Mever, F. Martin 
Duncan, Dr. A. К. F. Evershed, Н. W. F'airholme, Lieut.-Col. R. 
Holbeche, Rev. К. C. Lambert, Hector Maclean, Viscount Maitland, 
F. J. Mortimer, the Duke of Newcastle, Linley Sambourne, Sir 
Benjamin Stone, and Sir H. Trueman Wood. The Earl of Crawford 
is chairman, Readers who desire to join should write, without 
delav, to Mr. Craigie, Blenheim Club, King Street, St. James's, W. 
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The Special Spring Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. will be 
issued on March 23. 


Entries for the Affiliation lantern slide competition close on 
April 3o. 
А new edition of the Ozobrome booklet has just been issued. 


It is supplied free by Ozobrome, Ltd., 122, Allcroft Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W. 


The Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of 3, Rangoon Street, 
E.C., have just put a new negative developer on the market 
under the name of ‘‘ Rembrol." 


A new list of the useful Jaynay specialities has just been issued 
by J. and A. Wilkinson, of 6, St. Oswald Street, Manchester. 
Readers should write for it. 


The Loughborough Photographic Society has just held a suc- 
cessful exhibition of members’ work. Two federation classes 
were also included for the first time. 


** Notes on the use of the Wellington Bromide Papers ” is the 
title of a useful little booklet to be obtained for the asking from 
Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


Photo-chemistry and Photography form Section IX. of the 
Seventh International (Congress of Applied Chemistry, which 
will open at the Albert Hall, London, on May 27. 


The Tella Camera Co., of 68, High Holborn, W.C., have now 
issued their March Bargain List. Readers should write to this 
address (Dept. M) for a copy without delay. 


'" The Sinclair ‘Una’ Camera and Some Other Specialties ” 
is the title of an interesting little booklet just issued bv James A. 
Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W. A postcard will bring 
a copy. 

Readers should send a postcard to Tavlor, Taylor and Hobson, 
of Stoughton Street Works, Leicester, for their new booklet on 
" Lenses." It is full of useful information on photographic 
optics, and is free. 

‘° Certinal " is the name of a new one.solution developer just 
introduced by Ilford, Ltd. It is sold in highly concentrated 
form at 1s. 3d. per 3 oz. bottle. A review of this new product 
will appear later. 

In the article entitled “© Smiles," by Luke Hudden, that 
appeared recently in THE A. P. AND P. N., an illustration by 
Alan Treverton Jones was given. Mr. Jones’ name was in- 
advertently omitted. 


Liquid *' Lustralene " is now on the market. It is supplied 
bv the Vanguard “ B ” Co., Maidenhead. Readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. who wish to improve the appearance of their prints 
should write for sample. 


At the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, on March 
12, at 8 p.m., Prof. Henry A. Miers, D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of 
the University of London, will present prizes and certificates to 
students of the evening classes and day college. 


* Kinemacolor " is the name given to the new animated pic- 
tures in natural colours produced by the Urban.Smith process. 
Topical events are now shown nightly at the Palace Theatre, 
London, by this remarkable advance in kinematography. 


Every reader should write to the Thornton-Pickard Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, for a copy of “ The Ruby Camera 
Handbook." It is full of interesting information for the present 
time of year, and will be sent free to anyone mentioning this 
paper- 


The Shropshire Camera Club's third annual exhibition will be 
held at Shrewsbury on March зі and April 1. Exhibits may be 
sent from the Birmingham Exhibition free of charge. There are 
no entry fees. Entry forms may be obtained from the hon. sec., 
Н. W. IIughes, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


A professional photographer charged with smashing six shop 
windows in Teddington High Street said he had a grievance 
against one of the shopkeepers, and wanted to “ show him up." 
lle was fined Z3o, and now probably wishes he had vented his 
ill-feelings on his stock of old negatives. 

Cyril. Panting, Survey Department, Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competition for 
February. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every 
month for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close 
on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form 1s enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 
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DISPLAY of some interest, from more points of 
view than one, is formed by the ''Series of 
Impressions '' arranged by Malcolm Arbuthnot 
in the Little Gallery, which, under the direction 

of the Editor of this journal, has become a recognised 
centre for the manifestations of progress in artistic 
photography. It is well to inquire, however, if the 
shows held here from time to time always represent 
progress on the right lines. 

There is progress along the straight path towards a 
definite end, and there is also adventure along by-paths 
that lead no one knows where—sometimes backward 
by a winding route. I regretfully feel bound to class 
Mr. Arbuthnot's latest movement as belonging to the 
latter category, and this regret is the greater because in 
the past he has elicited my genuine admiration by his 
subtle and sympathetic perception of many varied ex- 


- pressions of Nature. 


In the present collection I find only one or two pic- 
tures retaining anything of the special quality that 
formerly gave his work distinction; but, though few, 
they are very refreshing, and they remain in the 
memory, for a little quiet truth makes a much more last- 
ing impression that a lot of noisy artificiality. 


The Art of Design and the Picturing of Nature. 

But if one spent many days with silhouettes of horses 
and wheels and strained efforts at massing black and 
white with by no means complete decorative success, 
one would soon be troubled to know what sort of a 
world it was in which such things existed, and irritated 
by their assertiveness. 

If they were purely decorative works they would be 
acceptable; but the combination, say, of a wheel of 
decorative intention with a naturalistic sea and bathers 
is impossible. You cannot mix oil and water. 

Decorative art is as distinct from naturalistic art as 
oil-painting is from sculpture. If Nature is sacrificed 
to the design in one part of a picture, it should be so 
throughout, and then you might get a purely decorative 
work. But the double aim is always fatal. The artist 
cannot afford to speak in two languages: his only 
chance is to make his statement clear to the point of 
simplicity, and as direct as possible. 

Either one wants to represent Nature, in which case 
the decorative principle, though felt, must be sub- 
ordinate, or to produce an ornamental arrangement of 
lines and masses, which may be based on a naturalistic 
suggestion, but must frankly and intentionally avoid 
actuality. American inventiveness is equal to much, 
vut it can never successfully combine these two opposite 
requirements. 

This, however, is the mess of pottage for which it 
appears that Mr. Arbuthnot has been tempted to part 
with a true and poetic appreciation of Nature—a gift so 
rare that it surely deserves to be cherished and culti- 
vated. I sincerely hope that he will return to the path 
that promises him so much, and develop his best 
Possibilities, leaving others to arouse passing astonish- 
ment by their thoughtless ‘‘ daring.” "n 


Malcolm Arbuthnot's * Impressions" at the 
پک‎ A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


А Criticism by ANTONY GUEST. 
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Some Frints Criticised. 

‘‘ In a Thames Backwater ” (reproduced on page 239) 
is a very pleasing composition; it conveys a lively im- 
pression of a typical river scene, with pleasure-boats and 
their gaily dressed occupants assembled in the shade. 

There are good points in the well-arranged groups 
of swans and sympathetically treated foliage, but such 
a busy scene badly needs a dominating point of 
emphasis, and this might be obtained in the nearest 
figure by aid of the highest light and the darkest 
shadow, if other lights and shadows were kept in sub- 
jection. : 

The two notable swan pictures, ''Calm"' and 
“Storm” (the latter reproduced on p. 217 this week) are 
interesting, but they do not render the silvery and 
pearlv delicacy that appertains to swans on water. 

This is the quality that conveys the spirit of the 
scene, and it is much more important than the black 
accent which has been placed on the beak to contrast 
with the white plumage. No black accent is possible, 
for aerial perspective alone would make it grey, apart 
from the light which is always reflected from water. 
In the plumage, too, the whiteness should be kept in 
tone, and absolute white, if used at all, should be placed 
sparinglv at a well-selected point of emphasis. 

** The Hillside ’’ (reproduced on page 218) is perhaps 
the most effective example of Mr. Arbuthnot's decora- 
tive methods, but the brightly illuminated cloud does 
not go back in aerial perspective, and its more distant 
part needs to be slightly subdued, reserving the highest 
light for the nearest portion. The defect conveys a 
striking object lesson in the importance of sky- 
perspective. 

Varieus Portraits. 

Some of the portraits are very interesting and suc- 
cessful. С. E. Ovington, Esq.," 15 a remarkable 
instance of the power of broad and simple treatment 
and well-arranged light, in combination with a due 
гсьаса for character. ‘‘ Leopold Albu, Esq.," is 
another example of the personal qualities of the sitter 
being successfully realised by the aid of sound treat- 
ment and pleasant lighting. 

The types of fishermen illustrated in other works are 
varied and interesting, and their rugged, briny charac- 
teristics are forcibly suggested. 

The exhibition proves that Mr. Arbuthnot is very 
capable in portraiture, and if he wishes to vary the 
imaginative representation of Nature, in which direc- 
tion he has already proved his power, and might by its 
development fill a useful and distinguished place in the 
progressive movement of artistic photography, I would 
suggest that he should occasionally study human 
characteristics instead of disjointed and unpictorial 
arrangements, which may momentarily gratify a whim 
for something strange, but appeal to no artistic sense. 
It is true that through deep learning and exceptional 
perception almost any subject, however unpromising, 
may be so skilfully dealt with as to give it a certain 
interest, but this sort of thing, after all, partakes 
rather of trickery than of inspiration. 
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NASMUCH аз the children of to-day are the men of to-morrow, so 
shall the photographic great of a future generation be chosen from the 
beginners of to-day. 

Therefore it is the duty of those who have got a little way up the hill 
of progress to extend a helping hand to the beginner who is as vet at the 
starting-point, and do all in their power to make his path easy for him 
until they have got him as far up as they have managed to struggle them- 
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selves, and then, to the best 
of their ability, point out the 
way ahead, giving him '' pro- 
gress’? as his watchword, and 
letting him start to climb the 
higher reaches by himself, pro- 
mising to follow as best you 
can, for he is young and strong, 
while you may be getting frail. 

To do this in a manner that is 
likely to be of much benefit, one 
must descend to the same level 
and lead him gradually, stage 
by stage, pointing out the evils 
that beset the path, and how to 
avoid them. Very little good 
can come from teaching by 
setting before the learner the 
works by some master, generally 
beyond his comprehension, and 
telling him to follow these, but 
on no account to imitate. f 

So for the purpose of our 
lesson we will take a little girl, 
just as she comes from school, 
as a model, and ask three 
photographers of various grades 
to make a picture of her. 


(2) The More Advanced Amateur’s Attempt. 


> 


(1) The Eeginner's Attempt. 


5 
ФР 


First we will let the beginner 
expose his plates, and watch 
how he sets about it. 

The beginner, in this case, is 
one who has been long enough 
at photography to know how 
to expose and develop a good 
negative. 

The girl is dressed in white, 
and the beginner thinks that she 
would show best against a dark 
background. He looks round 
and sees a draught-screen that 
is covered with black cloth on 
the one side; it never appears 
to strike him that the orna- 
mental flowers and birds 
wrought in gold on the draught- 
screen. will make white spots 
just where they are undesir- 
able. 

He next selects the lowest 
chair in the room, and places 
the girl on the chair, full-front 
view.. He has read somewhere 
that ‘‘ children should never be 
posed," so he leaves her as she 
sat down, and, going to the 
— E camera, focusses as sharp as he 
(3) The Fictorial Amateur's First Attempt. can. The exposure having been 
found to be one second at F/8, 
he stops the lens down to F/11, and gives two seconds, just the bare 
exposure necessary to secure a negative. He has taken a full-length 
portrait of the girl just as she sat down. It is merely a record of the 
girl in the chair—nothing more. He develops the negative rather far, 
thereby getting a harsh result, prints it on a glossy paper, and mounts 
it on a mount with bevelled edges—you know the kind of thing ; they all 
do и. 

His friends praise it—it is so good, so clear, you could even count 
the buttons on her boots. This is the kind of talk that keeps the beginner 
from progressing. 

The more advanced amateur now takes his turn. He thinks the top 
part of the girl is best, and sets about making a head-and-shoulders portrait. 
First of all, he changes the lens for one of longer focus, then places a 
light background behind the sitter, so that it will be suitable for vignetting 
if necessary. He then takes away the chair, and poses the girl on a seat 
with a low back, and places a white rug so as to hide the dark arm of the 
seat, places a flower in ‘the sitter's hands, and is ready to focus. After 
fccussing, he tries to coax a pleasant expression, and when got, exposes 
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cate negative, which he prints on a 
suitable paper, and mounts on an 
ordinary commercial mount. On 
seeing the result, his friends all 
praise it to the highest, and ask him 
when he is going to start in business 
as a photographer. This amateur 
has, no doubt, advanced, but he has 
advanced along a bye.path, which 
may yet lead in the right direction, 
if he can be coaxed to look at the 
higher ideals. 

The next photographer to ccme for- 
ward is the most advanced of the 
lot. He has been through both of 
the above stages, and knows the diffi- 
culties and disappointments that 
beset the path of the beginner, and 
is kind and considerate accordingly. 
All the time the other two have been 
working, he has been studying the 
model, and the various effects of 
light and shade, that were to be seen 
as she moved about the room, and 
was much impressed with the effect 
that was produced when the little 
girl's back was toward the light, the 
large hat she wore throwing the face 
in shadow. So he placed the girl 
on a table, her feet hanging down, 
much in the same way as she was 
posed by the other two workers. He 
then drew a muslin curtain across 
the window, so as to soften the light 
and keep the shadows from being too 
pronounced. 

He then asked the girl to turn her 
face away from the light, so as to 
present her profile to the camera; 
then focussed and exposed, giving a 
little more than a second, the lens 
working at its very widest; he was 
not sure of the exact stop, only the 
thing looked right on the focussing 
screen, and he was aiming at a soft, 
delicate result, in fairly light tones, 
for he considered that a delicate 
picture was the only way to repre- 
sent such a delicate-looking little 
girl. More so as she was dressed in 
white. Up till now all the plates 
had been exposed with what is called 
a side-light on the model. That is 
to say, the room was square, with 
a large window at one side, and the 
plates were all exposed with the 
window at the left-hand of the 
operator. 

After much thought and study, 
the third photographer tried another 
plate, with the light at his back. A 
full front.light was falling on the 
model, and a very short exposure 
was necessary to get a fully exposed 
plate, which is always necessary in 
work of this kind, for it is simply 
a question of rendering tone values, 
and the least bit of under-exposure 
will upset the whole scale of tones, so that great care must be 
exercised during the development of the plate, so as not to get 
undue density anywhere, and yet get as much pluck in the 
negative as gives a decent print. Detail must be able to print, 
even in the densest part. 

The two plates were developed in a rather weak developer, so 
the growing density could be watched and checked at the right 
moment. When finished and dried, prints were made, but how 
different from the others was his method of printing! With 
them the first print was as good as the last that was taken off, 
and any quantity could be printed, getting them all the same 
with ease. But with the last worker, the case was different, a 
trial print was taken off on an odd piece of paper, and carefullv 
examined and thought over to see where any improvements could 
be made. And then further prints were tried—vignetting a 
little, perhaps, at one corner, and allowing a little more light to 
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play at another, until he got a print that suited him exactly. 

Again, when his prints were ready for mounting, he exercised 
as much care and thought in the mounting of them as he did at 
each of the other steps. In this case he tried various tints of 
nature papers, one after another, before he finally settled on 
the finished result. 

On comparing them with the results of the other two, one 
can hardly realise that they were taken from the same model, 
and at the same time. The first one is a fact, crudely stated; 
the second, the same fact stated a little more pleasantly; and 
the third is a great improvement. 

Not that the last is perfect by any means; lots of faults can 
be found with both ; but they are on the right lines, and that in 
itself 15 a great deal; and what the beginner should now do is, 
to once and for all give ihe the las. hings like the first, and 
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THE YOUNG WILLOW. 


By HERBERT MILLS. 
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FOIREGROUNDS. 


HE ideal landscape, as exemplified by the works 

of the late A. Horsley Hinton, consists of three 

portions—foreground, middle distance, and dis- 

tance. It would be rather a difficult matter to 
say at what distance each of these portions should be 
from the camera, but it may be taken that the fore- 
ground, at any rate, should be within ten or a dozen 
yards of the camera at the utmost; very often a most 
telling foreground will be but a few feet from the 
camera, as in the case of the illustration above. 

There have been many fine landscapes produced con- 
sisting only of two of the above-mentioned parts, but 
when compared with good examples of the former, their 
weakness is apparent. 

I wish, however, in this little article to lay stress more 
particularly upon the value of the foreground as being 
an important accessory to a pictorial landscape, for in 
too many cases it has been overlooked in more senses 
than one. 
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The ordinary *' open landscape,” that is, one con- 
sisting only of middle distance and distance, 1s much 
more easily composed, when suitable material has 
been found, than one containing a foreground, and 
for this reason the position of the view-point in the 
former has much wider limits than the latter. In 
other words, after selecting the spot from which to 
photograph the scene, no appreciable difference will 
be observed if the camera be moved, say, a vard, or 
even two or three, to one side or another; whereas if 
a foreground be included, the shifting of the camera 
of only a few inches to right or left, up or down, 
makes all the difference between success and failure. 

It is this difficulty of finding the exact spot in which 
to place the camera that lends such a charm to the 
making of foreground studies. 

It is surprising of what simple and otherwise in- 
significant. material as, for instance, a shrub or a 
group of wild flowers or even a clump of dead grass, 
a foreground may be composed, and it mav here be 
mentioned that the great secret of creating impor- 
tance out of apparent insignificance is a low view- 
point. 


How to Use the Camera for Foreground Studies. 

Personally, in my hunts after foreground subjects, 
1 use a hand-stand camera, and for focussing cloth 
I have instead a bag or cloth tube with elastic round 
the end, which is slipped over the back of the camera. 
Round the other end is an oval wire rim, which keeps 
the bag open, and also acts as a handle to hold it bv. 

When a likely foreground is discovered the camera 
is held low down, and with back to the scene I bend 
the head down and examine the view on the focussing 
screen right way up. It was in this manner that I 
appreciated the possibilities of the very tiny sapling 
in ‘‘ The Young Willow ’’—quite an infant, and not 
more than three feet high, and to an ordinary person 
quite unnoticeable, if not invisible. 

But with the aid of the curved edge of the pond 
(a very unpicturesque pond too), plus the decorative 
character of the distant trees, whose definition was 
purposely softened, a not unpleasing composition 
results therefrom. 

The camera, it may be mentioned, was only about 
two and a half feet from the ground, and not a little 
manceuvring within the limits of a few inches was 
necessary before making the exposure. 

In making the foreground the piéce de résistance of 
a picture, a swing back or swing front is necessary to 
get everything within reasonable focus, for this will 
obviate the necessitv for stopping down, a proceeding 
which tends to destroy the ‘‘ roundness " which obtains 
with a large aperture. 

At this time of the vear a muddy, rutty road, particu- 
larly one with puddles at intervals, however annoying 
and '' cuss-provoking "' to the foot-passenger, is a valu- 
able accessory as a foreground, for the strong, leading 
lines, if correctly placed when composing the picture on 
the screen, are an accessory by no means to be despised. 

Then again, as mentioned above, clumps of grass, or 
weeds, etc., whether dead or living, however wretched 
or unlovely thev тау be to the ordinary mortal, тау 
suggest the making of a picture to the wide-awake 
photographer. 

Many more examples could be cited, but perhaps suffi- 
cient has been said in the matter of suggesting material, 
from the study of which the ordinary amateur may derive 
pleasing and profitable instruction. 
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A Springtime Study jor tbe Landscape Photographer. 


Ву G. G. LEWIS. „¢ |. Special to " The A. P. and P. N.” 


HE photographer will not have taken many landscapes before 

finding out that trees constitute a very delicate problem. He has 
probably made his first essays in summertime, and, his eye captivated 
by the delicious greens of the beautiful foliage, he has attempted to 
transfer them to the plate. If he has snapped, he obtains featureless 
masses of black, with halation round the edges against the sky. With 
a time exposure the chances are that the small 
branches and leaves have moved, yielding him 
a badly blurred picture. He soon begins to 
distrust trees, and finds greater success with rivers, mountains, and scenes 
where foliage does not form a prominent part of the picture. It certainly 
requires a skilful man to do justice to trees in summer or autumn, even with 
the use of carefully calculated time exposures and othochromatic plates. 

But if, instead of allowing his instrument to hibernate, the ordinary ** man 
with the camera" would sally forth when the trees are bare, he would not 
only find them intensely interesting, but also productive of a larger percentage 
of good results. For the lens always takes more notice of outline than it does 
of colour, and when clothed in full foliage, it is the colour rather than the form 
which pleases the eye. 

The photography of tree outlines in winter and spring is at once one of the 
simplest and yet the most fascinating of photographic pursuits. The boy 
with a five-shilling Brownie can do it as successfully as the old hand equipped 
with the latest reflex camera. It is only necessary to manceuvre for a position 
which throws the outline of the tree against the sky, 
and then—to expose with anything between 4 and 1-3oth 
of a second. Except in dense fog or in darkness he can 
hardly fail to get a decent result. 

It will be noted that we do not recommend that the 
whole tree be photographed. If an attempt be made to 
include the trunk, the difficulties are increased tenfold, 
for very rarely does a tree stand so isolated as to be 
free from a confusing background of walls, buildings, 
or other trees. 

But even in London and other large cities the photo- 
grapher will be surprised to find the large number of 
trees, either in the streets or else in the parks which 
can be caught with a clear background of sky only. 

But we are recommending tree outlines as s/udies, 
enabling the student to get down to first principles. In 
expressing various feelings and emotions, lines, whether 
straight, curved, or crooked, 
vertical, sloping, or horizon- 


Scotch Pine. 


The Twisted Rugged 
Oak Outline. 


the view on his 
focussing screen is 
unsatisfactory, and 
will also enable 
him to look for the 
necessary tree out- 
line with confi 
dence. 

The photographer 
will have to search 
a long time to get 
a really typical 
outline of any par- 
ticular specimen. 
He is not likely to 
find it among 
The Crab Apple. youngtrees— 

character, as in 

men, is only developed with age and 
experience. Isolated trees, which have 
had free and uninterrupted growth, will 
be more likely examples than those which 
have grown in the company of others, 
and most trees in streets and parks re- 
ceive periodical attention from the gar- 
dener with saw and shears, either in the 
interest of public safety or convenience. 
PI But failing ready access to isolated free- 
atr | growing examples, much may be learnt 

L^ MR from the trees which have been trained 
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lines adopted by the branches. 
The accompanying page cf 
diagrams, kindly drawn for 
the writer by J. W. Gefton, 
will serve to indicate the dis- 
tinctive curves of some of the 
commoner trees. 


perament instinctively selects 
his lines aright, but he would 
be none the worse for a know- 
ledge of the principles which 
unconsciously lead him along 
the right path. Such a know- 
ledge will tell him at once why 


Characteristic Outlines. 


2 à; 
«739 | It is almost impossible to 
“A =. mistake the rugged twisted 
rey oh A Willow branches ofa good old British 
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‘ty ~ acorns of which have prickly cups) is more like a 


pyramid in outline, and the lower branches stretch 
out almost horizontally. The tall Lombardy poplar, 
with branches starting up almost vertically by the 
side of the trunk, presents a complete contrast. It 
is a quick-growing tree, and often used as a screen 
to hide ugly buildings. Photographers will have 
noticed the skilful use of these trees by Dutch artists 
side by side with absolutely level canals and path- 
ways. The d/ack poplar (and some of its near rela- The Graceful Silver Birch, with 
Elms. tions) is another quick grower, and is often met in pe. Cat 
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Ash. 
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Horse Chesthur Larch. Scots Tne. 


London. It is a sprawling sort of tree—not particularly ў 
ful, and because of its lack of resistance to um. is often ги 
badly. Two kinds of ełms are commonly met with. The ordinary 
small-leaved elm is quite a usual feature in English landscapes, 
and almost invariably has a number of small lateral branches 
sticking out from its trunk. It makes one of the most pleasing 
eee on the dry plate. The wych elm (with larger leaves) 
s not such a distinctive shape, and, at a distance, will often 
be mistaken for several other trees. 
The beech presents a dense mass 
of detail in its branches, which 
spring from a massive upstanding 
trunk. The fact that little will 
grow under it, and that many of 
the roots spread above the soil, 
makes it more interesting to the 
photographer as a woodland 


study. 

How often has the ‘° silver 
birch” figured in medalled pic- 
tures! Its graceful outline, 


apart from the silver-grey bark, 
has well earned for it the title of 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Woods." The 
youngest photographer can hardly 
fail with this tree. | 

The ash possesses some of the 
x grace and lightness of the birch, 
Sycamore. but also suggests power апа 
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strength. It is one of the last to break 
into leaf, and so can be “© outlined ” 
right up to Easter. 

The main branches of the sycamore 
usually curve out from the trunk like 
a rocket, but the 2/але, so well known 
to Londoners, adopts a much more 
intricate and twisted attitude, though 
it is a near relation of the sycamore. 

The species of willow are numerous 
and puzzling, even to a good botanist, 
but they are graceful trees, and are 
Clm. favourite aids to picture-making. Not 

uncommonly several separate trunks 
spring straight from the ground. 

The a/der, like the willow, prefers 
the waterside. Its branches are rarely 
found bare, for when the leaves have 
fallen there are still the old cone-like 
seed cases and the new pollen catkins. 
Every boy knows the horse chestnut, 
and many are tempted to photograph 
it when covered with beautiful flowers, 
a very difficult task. In winter it is 
seen to have a short bole, with 
branches that strike up, and then out, 
and down in a graceful curve, while 
the end twigs bearing the gummy buds 
turn up again shortly. 

Londoners will frequently see in 
their streets and parks three other 
trees, all looking peculiarly bare and 
“ stumpy,” because of their habit of 
concealing their buds during the 
winter. This gives them special 

^^^ advantages over other trees in fight- 
ing the smoke and fogs of the metro- 
‘polis. 

The sumac is a small tree with 
twisted branches, the ends of which 
are covered with a fine fur—‘‘ Teddy 
Bear " trees, as the children call 
them. 

The catalpus may be seen in the 
courtyard of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, just under Big Ben. The 
ailanthus is a tall, graceful tree, not 
unlike the ash in general outline. It 
has a smoother bark, however, with 
thin, long cracks running down the 
branches and trunk. A number of 
these trees may be seen in the Embank- 
ment Gardens, and Kingsway is 
planted with young specimens, alter- 
nating with the locust or false acacia, 
another popular park tree in London. 

The cone-bearing trees are practically all evergreen, and so 
will not claim much attention here. The ?arcà is an exception, 
being bare in winter. Its straight, tapering trunk, with thin, 
under-bending branches striking out almost at right.angles, 
makes its recognition easy. 

Of the rest we must mention the Scots 
pine, for, though evergreen, it has such 
a distinctive figure, and its branches ar^ 
always so visible, that it is easy to obtain 
its outline at any time. After the birch 
the Scots pine is probably the most popu- 
lar tree with picture-makers. 

This by no means exhausts even the 
common trees. In London, Hampstead 
Heath will be found to present quite a 
large variety, including the alder, lime, 
hornbeam, white beam, true service, b»- 
sides such smaller examples as the haw- 
thorn, blackthorn, hazel, dogwcod, and 
elder. 

Anyone taking up this study of tree out- 
line will be surprised at the pleasure it 
vields, even apart from the camera. A 
ride on the top of a ’bus at night, or in a 
fog, is usually a very monotoncus affair, 
but with an eve trained to observe and 
recognise trees from their outlines the 
passing tree forms provide keen and in- The Tall Lombardy 
tellectual enjoyment. Poplar. 
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t QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some Arrangements for the Y.P.U. Annual Meeting.—The 
annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union at Leeds 
on April 24, referred to in last week's notes, is looked forward 
to as one of the two great social events of the vear, and whilst 
primarily it is a meeting of “ debit and credit," its success 
depends on the possibilities it gives for sociability and oppor- 
tunity to fraternise one with another. The councils of the 
Leeds Camera Club and the Leeds Photographic Society, who 
have joined hands to provide for the welcome and comfort of 
the visiting delegates and friends, have now made final arrange- 
ments, which, briefly, are that the exhibition of prints, albums, 
apparatus, etc., contributed by the various societies in the 
Federation, will be opened at three in the afternoon. At 4.30 
p.m. a first-class meat tea will be provided in the Café of the 
Leeds Institute, and tickets (1s. 3d. each) may be obtained from 
any secretary. At 5.30 p.m. the business meeting will be held 
to receive the annual report. 


Music, Mirth, and Autochromes.— The best has been left until 
last, and the remainder of the time will be devoted to a musical 
evening, interspersed with a unique lantern display of auto- 
chromes. Every effort is being made to present the finest 
collection of autochromes yet shown in Yorkshire, and it 1s 
hoped that a large attendance of members and friends will be 
able to avail themselves of this special opportunity of seeing 
autochromes projected on the lantern screen. 


Time Development at Hull.—The Rev. C. O. Stewart, B.A., 
gave a lecture on this subject to the members of the Hull Society 
last week. The discussion that followed was both most interest- 
ing and profitable. The bulk of those who spoke were much in 
favour of this process, because it did away with much of the 
uncertainty, and, above all, the risks of the olden days—fog. 
The speaker showed clearly the points in favour of time develop- 
ment, and also the advantages of stand development, which has 
abolished the long weary evenings in the dark-room. It was also 
brought out by many of those who took part—some quite 
beginners—that they had secured a far greater percentage of good 
printing negatives since adopting one or other of the methods 
referred to than hitherto. Опе of the greatest troubles to the 
beginner is the question when to stop development, and how 
many have been disappointed at their judgment, or lack of it, 
when they examined the negative in a good transmitted light! 
The dark-room lamp is peculiarly misleading when you try to 
judge the density and add fog during that part of photography 
so important, but so very tiring if vou have many plates to 
develop. Given a fair margin on the side of under or over 
exposure, the best that can be got out of the plate is certain by 
the principle of multiplying the length of time it takes for the 
first appearance of the image by a certain figure given in Wat- 
kins' book (or, say, by 6, if pyro-soda is used), or for a given 
time in the tank method. One soon gets accustomed to expose for 
the method adopted, but the greatest evil appears to be under- 
exposure, and this has always been so; therefore, it is advisable, 
as far as ever possible, to give the correct exposure or err on the 
side of over rather than under, and Ьу so doing vou will look 
forward to development rather as a pleasure than a bore. 


Combination Work.—At the last monthly meeting of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion a lecture was delivered by С. L. A. Blair, of Paisley, on 
"Combination Work." The lecturer referred to the various 
types of photography to-day, and the unity and proportion in the 
heavy dramatic work of Hinton and the delicate work of White- 
head. To have art ѓа photography we must feel that some- 
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thing which is invisible in the usual way of viewing pictures ; then 
we will carry away a deep impression of the tones. Combination 
is the technical part of the subject, and raises the question, Is it 
worth while to make combination prints? It is necessary when 
pictorial photography is the chief factor, but in combination 
prints it does not take the practised eye to show where the joins 
are in the subjects. From this it will be apparent that it is more 
easy to make a failure than a success. Many photographers ùa ve 
negatives beside them that have just missed excellence. Some 
of these have the background good, and some the foreground. А 
little combination work may make a good picture from many of 
these. Mr. Blair then described how he made a print on P.O.P., 
and made a copy of the combination with the camera. It may 
be the same size, or, if the camera and lens permit, it may be 
enlarged up to 10 by 8 or 12 by ro inches without any loss in 
the quality. The next combination suggested was that of three 
negatives in which the foreground, a clump of trees, and a sky 
negative each contributed to make the picture. The lecture was 
well demonstrated by prints and negatives, and the various stages 
of the printing-in of the various negatives were shown. Working 
up on the negatives was also illustrated by various methods, by 
retouching on both the film and glass sides, and also how some 
parts could be cut out with the knife. 


Clouds and Weather.—Shortly the thoughts of photographers 
will be turned to club excursions, and the Leeds Photographic 
Society is singularly fortunate in having a member who is a 
meteorological expert to guide them. Possibly this fact is 
responsible for the selection of the fine days they have had in 
the past year or two. It was, however, a very interesting lecture 
A. E. Hassé gave his fellow-members a week ago on “ Clouds 
and the Weather," in which he lucidly explained the uses of the 
many instruments required for taking meteorological observa- 
tions, and the system adopted of issuing storm warnings at 
important stations on the British coast. The subject was 
illustrated by a fine series of cloud studies, and members of the 
L.P.S. will have now no difficulty in recognising the different 
forms of clouds—the cumulus, cumulo-stratus, cumulo-cirro- 
stratus, etc., etc. 


Pictorial Impression and Expression.—An interesting lecture 
with this title was given by W. C. S. Ferguson at a recent meet- 
ing of the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle. The lecturer said 
much more good could be done if time was spent in impressing 
on the beginner the habits of observation and discrimination 
instead of, as was usually done, demonstrating processes. АП 
pictorial photographs were the result of selection in the indi- 
vidual, and at this stage some passed others owing to their 
greater natural ability. Just as the naturalist with his trained 
eye sees hidden many subjects in nature, so the pictorial worker 
sees what another does not when he selects his subject. The 
beginner is at first tempted to try every subject, and cram as 
much as possible into a quarter-plate, but a time comes when 
he does not do so. Many of the subjects that impress us most 
are beyond our expression or our capabilities. We should 
remember that and endeavour to catch the spirit and sentiment 
of the scene. All deficiencies must be clearly seen, and, by 
elimination or otherwise, the subject improved. This tends to a 
high standard. When the habit of observation has been once 
acquired, it narrows down the scope of one’s work, and limits to 
subjects that can be reasonably expected to make a picture. 
Individuality must enter into the selection of subject, and this is a 
thing to be carefully guarded to avoid copying subjects of another 
worker. There should be a striving after a high average in our 
work, and if we do fail there was the reward of learning more 
of the world we have been given to live in. 


At the Southampton Camera Club last week James Shaw 
(Manchester) gave a lecture entitled ‘‘ O’er Mountain, Lake, and 
Lagoon.” The lecture consisted of a description of a tour in 
Switzerland and Northern Italy, and was well illustrated with 
numerous lantern slides. Mr. Shaw briefly referred to Lucerne 
and Andermatt, and explained various features of the buildings. 
Milan was next described, with its famous Gothic edifice, which 
is constructed entirely of white marble. А most interesting de- 
scription was given of the cathedral and ancient churches of 
Verona, and it was stated that this was a very important town in 
the time of the Romans, of which period there are numerous 
remains. The lecturer gave a glowing account of his experiences 
in the beautiful city of Venice. He secured a magnificent set 
of photographs which fully illustrated his discourse. The Cathe- 
dral of St. Mark, which is remarkable for its five cupolas, its 
marble columns, and its rich mosaics, was fully described. The 
beautiful Campanile, which a few years ago collapsed, was also 
included in the many charming views of this old city. Mr. Shaw 
related many humorous experiences of his visit to Chiozza, and 
the lecture terminated with a description of Como. 
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AND RESEARCH. 


SOLUBILITY OF COLLOIDS. 


The notion of saturated solutions, under its ordinary 
form, says ‘‘ Cosmos,” in reviewing a recent meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, is not applicable 
to colloids. Indeed, while a crystallisable salt dissolves 
in water in constant proportion, a colloid reduced to the 
solid state may either not dissolve or be soluble in quite 
indeterminate proportions. 

There is another method of determining the solubility 
of a substance. If a solution of the substance be en- 
closed in a vessel permeable to the solvent, but im- 
permeable to the dissolved body, and one submits it to 
a pressure greater than the osmotic, the solvent will 
filter through the partition walls, and the concentration 
will increase up to a certain limit, which (apart from 
the phenomenon of supersaturation) will give the solu- 
bility for the temperature of the experiment. 

M. Duclaux, in collaboration with M. J.-H. Russen- 
berger, has determined, according to this principle, the 


solubility of colloids by filtering them under pressure 
through certain membranes, notably collodion. 

The solubility of different colloids varies to a great 
extent. It is, for instance, something like four per cent. 
for gelatine at the ordinary temperature, less than one 
per cent. for gelose, and over sixty per cent. for certain 
varieties of iron oxide and tungstic acid. The maximum 
osmotic pressure varies between wide limits. Whilst it 
exceeds twenty metres of water for ferric hydrate, it is 
almost inappreciable for a colloid when in the neigh- 
bourhood of its coagulation point. 

A large number of experiments suggest that the solu- 
bility of colloids is in near accordance with the size, che- 
mical composition, and electric charge of the membrane. 

It is possible that a solution of gelatine, prepared in 
the cold and under slight pressure, would be of great 
interest from an emulsion-making point of view, for the 
emulsification of the silver nitrate, etc., and the haloids. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC EFFECTS. 


‘he photo-electric properties of substances are 
always of special interest to photographic investigators, 
and the paper read recently by Dr. Fleming at the Phy- 
sical Society on the photo-electric properties of sodium- 
potassium alloy is well worthy of note. When the 
surface of the alloy of these two metals is illuminated 
by a powerful beam of light, it is found that an electric 
current is generated, an electro-motive force of between 
o.4 and o.8 volt having been obtained. The photo- 
electric effect was found to depend greatly on the colour 
of the light, as is, of course, the case with the metal 
selenium; the rays which are effective in producing the 
action are those given out by the substance if heated or 
otherwise made radiant. In view of the interesting data 
which have been obtained regarding the inertia and sen- 
sitiveness of selenium to the influence of light, some 
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GLYCERINE BATH FOR ROLL FILMS. 

_ When roll-films are dried rapidly, by the aid of warmth, there 
is a special tendency for them to curl and become uneven. The 
bath of Eder is recommended by Gut Licht to prevent this, and 
consists of :— 


Glycerine .......... о... то c.cm. 
Alcohol геа est orion 500 c.cm. 
WV лы eec n 500 C.Cm. 


The films dry fairly quickly after immersion in the solution, 
and do not buckle. 


EXPOSURES FOR TRANSPARENCY PLATES. 


Discussing the preparation of lantern plates and transparencies, 
С. Mercator observes, in Die Diapositiv-verfahren, that the ex- 
posure is dependent on five factors :—1, the density of the nega- 
tive; 2, the nature of the light source; 3, the sensitiveness of the 
plate; 4, the developer employed; and s, the eventual tone 
desired. Where a black tone is desired development should take 
not longer than two minutes, and the exposure is best regulated 
by the time required by the developer. 


similar details regarding the inertia of photo-electric 
allovs would be extremely welcome. | 
Of particular interest is a paper which appears ın 
No. 13 of the Annalen der Physik, by Alexander Gold- 
mann, in which photo-electric experiments with dye- 
stuff “cells” are discussed at considerable length. 
The experiments of Nichols and Merritt are recalled, in 
which a cell of eosin solution is subjected to light, and 
contains two electrodes; the cell forms one arm of а 
Wheatstone's bridge, and its resistance under varying 
conditions of illumination is thus measured. The current 
always flows through the solution towards the illu- 
minated electrode. Herr Goldmann observes that some 
future researches will lie in the direction of investigating 
the connections between photo-electric and photo- 


chemical phenomena. 


TONING CITRATE LANTERN PL.ATES. 

One is frequently recommended to tone lantern plates of the 
chloro-citrate variety in a combined bath, after first having 
obtained a warm tone by over-exposure and restrained develop- 
ment. Dr. Stolze has recently recommended the following bath 
for this purpose :— 


Water eee emen hnnteh hene hens 200 С.С. 
Нуро |Lettre pnto кыы ende ehe iin aan ЫН 35 gms. 
Sodium chloride ............. eH 9) gms. 
Gold chloride............... Ө о. to o.2 gm. 
Alum ..eeeeemenen rente hehne rentre hes eene nennen 4 gms. 


before use. 

AN AMMONIUM ACETATE COMBINED BATH, 
The following formula has been recommended for a very 

simple combined bath by Valenta :— 


Water cccccccccccccccsccccccccescccccsccccscccsessseesseeses 1,000 C.cm. 
Пуро ...... „енене 100 gms. 
Ammonium acetate ............... Ө. 100 gms. 
1 per cent. gold chloride solution ........... зо с.ст. 
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beginners. 


Unsherp Negatives. 


Query.—I enclose a few film negatives which are quite blurry 
and indistinct, but I cannot think why. I usually set the scale 
right, I believe. Is the lens defective, do you suppose? 


W. E. Howe ct (Southall). 

Reply.—It is very improbable that the lens is de- 
fective, even in a moderately priced camera, but it is 
possible that the focussing scale is not fixed in the right 
position on the baseboard of the camera, and of course, 
if this is so, the best lens will only give indifferent 
results. You can readily test this for yourself, in the 
following way. Get a piece of finely ground glass, six 
inches long by three wide, and, after removing the back 
of the camera just as though you were going to insert 
another spool of film, lay this glass across the two little 
rollers over which the film passes. The ground side 
must touch the rollers, that is, must be towards the 
lens, and thus in exactly the same position as the sen- 
sitive surface of the film. You will easily hold this 
glass in position with the left hand, using the hand to 
grasp the back of the camera and pressing the glass up 
against the two rollers with the thumb. This will 
leave the right hand free to move the front to the 
various positions on the focussing scale. 

Suppose we start by setting the scale at infinity, and 
that from the open window of the room we can see 
some object several hundred yards away, which we may 
for practical purposes regard as infinity when testing 
the scale for a lens of fairly short focal length. With- 
out troubling to use a focussing cloth, we shall be able 
to see the image on the ground glass and to see if it 
is quite sharp. If it is, well and good; but if not, we 
must adjust the front—by sliding it backwards or for- 
wards as the case may require—until the image of the 
distant object is quite sharp. Having done this, we 
make a pencil mark on the scale showing the position 
of the pointer. 

Now, having tested the infinity mark, let us set the 
pointer to the nearest scaled mark, which is probably 
three yards. Retire towards the far side of the room 
until you are exactly nine feet from the window. To 
get the camera accurately to this distance and keep it 
there, you may take a piece of twine with a small loop 
on each end, the length from loop to loop being the 
nine feet. Slip one loop over a finger of the left hand 
and the other over the window or casement fastener, 
and then, when the twine is taut, you know that the 
camera is the proper distance. Now, if the image of 
the window fastener is quite sharp on the ground glass, 
held just as before, your three yards mark is correct; 
if not, focus it sharply, and again mark with a pencil. 

Now, laying aside the twine and the ground glass, 
notice the amount of error. Perhaps the pencil mark 
you have made is in each case, say, an eighth of an 
inch in front of the engraved mark. If this is so, it is 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 


and not too many in one letter. 


probably the case that the scale has been fixed too far 
back by just this amount. On the other hand, if you 
find that the infinity mark is only a little out, while the 
three yards mark is considerably further wrong, the 
scale is most likely one engraved for some other lens. 
One sometimes finds that a better lens has been fitted 
to a folding pocket camera, but that the scale has been 
overlooked, or if the foci of the two lenses are approxi- 
mate, the original one has been made to do duty. 

If these two of the engraved marks are correct, you 
may find it well to test one or two of the intermediate 
ones, say the seven yards and the twelve or fifteen 
yards; but as a rule, if two marks are right, it is un- 
likely that any will be incorrect. 

Apart from the incorrectness of the focussing scale. 
which is a possibility, there are two other causes of 
unsharpness in the films you send us. Some of them 
are fairly sharp at the one end, but badly blurred at the 
other. The cause of this is without doubt the looseness 
of the front, or it may be that the front has had a blow 
and has got bent. The effect of this is to bring the 
lens rather nearer to one end of the plate than the other, 
and so the picture is in focus at one end and out of 
focus at the other. 

The other cause is distinctly manifested in at least 
two of the films, the unsharpness being due to move- 
ment of the camera during exposure. The movement 
is produced by your method of pressing the trigger 
release. ‘Try to hold the releasing finger, or thumb, 
firmly on some part of the casing of the shutter, and. 
instead of actually pressing downwards with the finger. 
roll the finger over on to the release or trigger. In this 
way anv slight, sudden push is avoided. That such a push 
has been given is evident from the fact that the blur- 
ring is in one direction. Look carefully at the two 
negatives we have marked with a cross, and you will 
see that the rails of the trellis fence which run one wav 
are almost sharp, while those running the other wav 
are quite blurred. You have, in pressing the trigger. 
moved the lens and entire front of the camera slightly 
dcwnwards and sideways, the movement beipg in line 
with one lot of the trellis lathing, but opposite to the 
other lot. 


~~ 


Transparent Spots on Plates. 

Query.—Some of my negatives show transparent spots. Some 
of these spots have little hairs or tiny black specks almost in the 
centre. A friend suggests they are caused by getting hypo inte 
the developer, or the developing dish. Do you think this is likelv? 
How can they be removed? ]. W. D. (Bristol). 

Reply.—If you get spots of hypo solution on to the 
plate while it is still unwetted with developer you would 
undoubtedly produce marks, but that they would be 
transparent is very doubtful unless the spot of the hypo 
solution remained on the film for several minutes before 
Traces of hypo in the 
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developer are unlikely to cause marks; in fact, the 
addition of hypo to the developer was recommended by 
Dr. P. Н. Emerson in his book ‘‘ Naturalistic Photo- 
graphy,’’ published some years ago, as being useful in 
bringing up detail in the shadows. The marks are 
most likely due to some particles of foreign matter in 
the emulsion. Particles of hair or specks of metal will 
produce such marks, and with the utmost care in 
manufacture they occur now and then. Plate makers 
naturally take all possible care to avoid these defects, 
using, as far as possible, silver or silver-plated metal 
for those parts of the machinery which are near the 
emulsion or the freshly coated plates. Carefully washed 
linen coats and dresses are worn by the workers to 
prevent the possibility of bits of wool or other fabric 
from falling on the coated plates. You may get such 
marks now and then, but they will not be frequent 
occurrences with any of thc well-known brands of dry 
plates. 

If the marks are small, you will have little difficulty 
in touching them out with a retouching pencil. Smear 
a little retouching medium over the negative. It is 
better to boldly cover the whole of the film than to try 
to put a little dab on each of the spots. This retouch- 
ing medium is best applied by means of a small piece of 
silk rag or well washed cambric, fluffy rag being a 
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thing to avoid carefully. Do not leave too much 
medium on the film or it will be very sticky, and, on 
the other hand, do not polish it off too closely, or there 
wil not be sufficient left to give a °“ tooth ”? for the 
retouching pencil. 

After applying the medium, leave the negative a 
minute or two, so that the turpentine or other solvent 
employed may have time to dry off. (Many retouching 
media consist essentially of resin dissolved in turpen- 
tine.) Then set it on the retouching desk or hold it 
against the window, and with a finely pointed H or 
H B pencil touch the transparent spots very lightly, 
making strokes something like a comma, but preferably 
going in all directions. These little strokes should be 
almost invisible individually, but if the work is con- 
tinued, the black lead will build up until the spot dis- 
appears. 

Of course, it is scarcely possible to fill in a trans- 
parent spot in the sky or any other very opaque portion 
of the negative in this way, and a fine brush and some 
Indian ink will be found better. The ink should not 
be too wet, or it will run in patches. If kept moist 
only on the palette it may be put on the negative in 
little touches, the spot being filled in by a stippling 
process, rather than by painting a wash of colour 
over it. 
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SHUTTERS AND THEIR SPEEDS. 


E. A. Salt and Shutter Testing. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR “THE А. P. AND P. N.” 


“ T')HOTOGRAPHIC shutters and their speeds " was the theme 

of a very practical paper by Mr. E. A. Salt, which was read 
at the last technical meeting of the Roval Photographic Society. 
Among the twelve conditions which he laid down as necessary for 
a satisfactory shutter were freedom from vibration, a fair range of 
speeds, simplicity of adjustment, and the ability to work equally 
well either in the vertical or horizontal positions. 

Another important condition was that the marked speeds should 
approximate to the real speeds, although, said Mr. Salt, it was 
quite easy to be captious in the matter of shutter speeds, and if 
there was only twenty-five per cent. difference between the actual 
and the advertised, he thought that there was not much reason to 
grumble. Yet a further condition was a fair degree of silence in 
operation, this being especially desirable for press photographers. 

Of all the methods of controlling speeds the most erratic was 
that of variation in spring tension alone, but although the highlv 
efficient and reliable roller-blind shutter might seem to come within 
this categorv, he made an exception in its favour because the blind 
acted somewhat in the nature of a break. 

Mr. Salt dealt at length with the difference between the dura- 
tion of exposure and of effective exposure, the latter representing 
the real efficiency of the shutter. In an ideal shutter taking no 
time to open and close, the duration of exposure and of effective 
exposure would be identical. 

From this point of view Mr. Salt highlv praised the roller-blind 
shutter, less highly the iris, while Staley's “ Compound," he said, 
gave a very high degree of efficiency. He divided shutter tests into 
two classes: (1) those in which onlv the duration of exposure was 
measured, and (2) those that not only recorded duration, but 
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НЕ. recent competition organised by Messrs. Fuerst Bros., of 

17, Philpot Lane, E.C., for photographs produced with their 

well-known ©“ Pushaxe " Universal developer resulted as fol- 
lows: The judges were William Crooke and Walter Barnett. 


CLASS 1., LANDSCAPE OR GENERAL SUBJECT (instan- 
taneous exposure).—First prize of £30: A. Rose, Camden Town, 
N.W. (Imperial Special Rapid plate, Wellington Cream Crayon 
paper.) Second Prize of £15: Thomas Fletcher, Camberwell 
Gate, S. E. (Marion's iso. plate, Kodak paper.) Third Prize of 
£4: H. Selby, Lower Tottenham, N. (Imperial Isochrom plate, 
Kodak Velvet paper.) 

CLASS IL, BEST STUDIO NEGATIVE (portrait, any 
exposure).— First Prize of £25: Henrick Hofman, Shepherd's 
Bush, W. (Barnet plate, Lilywhite paper.) Second Prize of 
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also enabled the effective exposure and efficiency to be ascertained. 

With regard to the first class of tests he mentioned that Mr. W. 
H. Smith, of the Platinotype Company, has just devised a simple 
means of comparing diaphragm shutters by means of an aniline 
brush coming into contact with a revolving drum while the shutter 
remained open. Mr. Salts own contrivance for making tests of 
the second order was based on the principle of recording a shadow 
image on a dry plate. The tester was an attempt on his part to 
reduce Abney's well-known device to the simplest proportions. 

Brieflv it consisted of ап incandescent burner illuminating a slit 
which was focussed vertically on a dry plate by means of a mirror 
set at an angle of fortv-hve degrees to the axis of the lens. The 
dry plate was rotated in a horizontal position at a definite speed 
with the aid of a gramophone -motor, and on the release of the 
shutter, which was placed close to the illuminated slit, ап image 
was projected on to the plate and a diaphragm record obtained. 
Mr. Salt said that exposures up to one-hundredth of a second could 
be measured off with accuracy. 

He showed the result of subjecting a number of commercial 
shutters to his tester. The record of a shutter fitted to a certain 
expensive hand camera showed an efficiency little above fifty per 
cent. The roller-blind shutter was shown to possess a very high 
efficiency, and as the stop was reduced the efficiency was relativelv 
increased, the effective exposure remaining the same throughout. 
For reliabilitv and efficiency this shutter was hard to beat, and he 
also praised Staley’s “ Compound." Incidentally he said that the 
supremacy of the focal-plane shutter for high-speed work was likelv 
to be challenged shortly bv the advent on the English market of a 
shutter giving still higher speeds. 


COMPETITION. 


£10: Winter and Parsons, Ealing, W. (Imperial S.S. plate, 


Kodak paper.) Third prize of £3: George R. Henderson, 
Hepburn-on-Tyne. (Mawson and Swan plate, Rotograph 
paper.) 


CLASS 1, COPY OF AN O/L-PAINTING (time 
exposure).—First prize of £20: Edgar С. Lee, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. (Wratten and Wainwright ortho. plate, Criterion paper.) 
Second Prize of £5: Herbert A. Game, Bayswater, W. 
(Edwards' iso. snapshot plate, Velox paper.) Third Prize of 
£2: John Maddison, R.D.S., Middlesbrough. (Barnet ortho. 
plate, Paget self.toning paper.) 

CLASS IV., LANTERN SLIDE (plain).—First Prize of Z1: 
Edgar С. Lee, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Edwards! iso. plate, Maw- 
son lantern plate.) 
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COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered 


| r r : every week {ог the best prints sent in, 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
In addition, a prize. equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every weck. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


и For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 
affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


every wcek in the advertisement pages, 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


i The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. A. 
Slatter, Biscot Road, Luton. (Title of print, ‘‘ Cromer Fisher- 


men.") Technical data: Plate, Marion’s iso., К.-11. screen ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-3oth sec.; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 


The Second Prize to George Brown, 19, Rosebery Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “On a Northern River.’’) 
Technical data: Premo film; lens, Ross; stop, F/11; exposure, 


1-16th sec.; time of day, 1.45 p.m., February; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Pluto. 
The Extra Prize to Miss A. M. Walters, Forthampton 


Vicarage, Tewkesbury. (Title of print, “ A Child's Head.") 
Technical data: Plate, Eastman S.R.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; 
time of day, 11.30 a.m., June; developer, M.Q.; printing 
process, Leto Seltona. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Farmer, 15, Grove Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ Snow in the Suburbs.") Technical 
data: Plate, Kodoid; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; exposure, 
I-15th sec. ; time, January; developer, M.Q.; printing process, 
Wellington carbon bromide. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Jas. Craig, 18, Dundonald Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ Idle Moments.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho., backed ; lens, Beck symmetrical; 
stop, F/3; exposure, 6 secs. ; time of day, 11 a.m., December ; 
developer, amidol; printing process, enlarged on Illingworth 
bromide. 

Two Extra Prizes of 2s. 6d. each have been awarded in the 
Beginners’ Class to the two following : — 

Miss H. Paget, Queen's Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. (Title 
of print, 'Margot.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; 
lens, Marion; exposure, 8 secs.; time of day, morning, 
February; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, 
toned. 

Fredk. Pharez, 24, Kimberley Road, Leytonstone, E. (Title 
of print, “ Winter.") Technical data: Kodak film; lens, Busch 
Detective Aplanat; stop, F/8; time of day, з p.m., January ; 
developer, metol-hydroquinone; printing process, Rajar bromide 
enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 


R. L. Wilkinson, Norton-on-Tees; Ben. Walker, Manchester ; 
R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W.; Mrs. A. J. Whitaker, Leeds; Mrs. Е. 
Ernest Craddock, Bedford; В. B. Mewburn, Sunderland; 


W. C. Warner, W. Kensington Park; Bertram Cox, Lincoln; 
C. G. Thornton, Edinburgh; Hy. Marle, Bristol; P. Leuba, 
Harrogate. 

Clase I. 

E. R. Housdon, Hither Green, S.E.; C. F. Lonsdale, W. 
Hartlepool; J. Chapman, Manchester; F. E. Tinker, Sheffield; 
R. Black, Belfast; G. Russell, Cricklewood; A. Ellis, Brig- 
house; А. J. Leader, Cambridge; F. T. Green, Glasgow ; Wm. 
Wainwright, Dudley; W. L. Knight, Worthing; Wm. Newson, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne; J. E. Hadfield, Manchester; F. J. Shaw, 
Wantage; T. Н. Morgan, Liverpool; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield; 

Р. Chettle, Disley; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; Miss Stead, 
Newbury; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; A. Pulford, Leeds; G. 
Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; F. Bolton, Hull; G. C. Lowery, 
Hull; H. Mills, Bolton; R. Marshall, Grangemouth; H. 
Thomson, Glasgow; A. Leader, Bristol; P. Leuba, Harrogate. 


Class II. 

S. Crabtree, Roundhay; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; 
Chas. Webb, Morpeth; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2); 
Leslie Pitt, Barnsley ; W. F. Rogers, Reigate; R. T. Christopher. 
Bradford-on-Avon; M. B. Coates, Sunderland; G. W. Cuthbert- 
son, Darlington; K. Nozaki, Richmond; R. Herbert, Chelms- 
ford; G. H. Bettison, Leeds; W. H. Brown, Scarborough; Miss 
H. B. Jones, Manchester; Hugh Thomson, Glasgow; E. Bush, 
Matching Green; W. Stimson, Portsmouth; К. G. V. Dymock, 
Southampton ; Miss Ingle, Manchester ; W. J. Arbury, Lambeth. 


Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

W. Ramsay, Guildford; W. H. Brown, Scarborough ; J. Short, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; G. Capon, New 
Cross; В. W. Dadds, Chiswick (2); V. Warren, Exmouth; E. Н. 
Dasent, Bedford; W. L. Jenkins, London, S.W.; R. J. Hablick, 
Glasgow; J. Phillips, Glasgow; W. T. Hearn, W. Norwood: 
Н. A. Likeman, Ennis; A. E. Thornton, Chadwell Heath; 
E. 5. Johnson, Stoke-on-Trent; L. F. E. Wright, Falkirk; 
C. U. Knox, Alton; McLean Dyer, Hampstead ; S. W. Cobban, 
Pollokshields (2); R. Herbert, Chelmsford (2); Miss M. Wight, 
Kidderminster; Chas. Н. Cross, Bolton; D. McLeod, Dalry: 
E. Ballard, Ellesmere Port; A. W. Smith, Bulwell; S. 
Hodgins, Merionethshire; B. Blunt, Finland. 


— — — ge 


A New Paper Manufacturer.—]:xtensive premises at 106 to 110, 
Kentish Town Road, London, N.W., have been secured by Messrs. 
M. S. Berger and Co., and are now being fitted up for the 
manufacture on a large scale of ** Janok " photographic printing 
papers and card in every variety of bromide, gaslight, P.O.P., 
and self-toning. The business will be under the personal super- 
vision of Maurice S. Berger, who has now completely recovered 
from a long and severe illness. IIe will be assisted in the works 
management bv E. А. Dangerfield and Miss M. Shilton, who 
were associated with him in the Luxia Company's works at 
Hampstead, and with the previous firm of Berger and Co. 


The Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—The new executive 
committee, consisting of Messrs. К. C. Boves, J. Brown, C. 
Churchill, W. Davenport, А. Herbert Lisett, F. J. Mortimer, €. H. 
Oakden, P. Bale Rider, W. Н. Wilshere, and Dr. A. R. F. 
Evershed, at their first meeting dealt with many matters of im- 
portance to the affiliated societies. For the better conduct of the 
work, the following sub-committees were appointed: Consular and 


Federation Committee, Lecture Committee, and Press Committee. 
Arrangements were made in connection with the house exhibition 
of the prints selected in the recent competition, to be opened bv 
the chairman on March ro, at 8 p.m. It was decided to call a 
combined meeting of secretaries and consuls, to be held on 
March 26. P. Bale Rider was re-elected chairman of the executive 
for the coming усаг. 

Duhrkoop Pictures in South London.—Mr. E. O. Hoppé wil 
show about thirty of Herr Duhrkoop’s best prints at the meeting of 
the South Suburban Photographic Society on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, March то, when local amateurs, and especially members о! 
other societies who have not seen these fine specimens of photo- 
graphic art, will be cordially welcomed. A discussion had been 
arranged for this evening on the subject “ Modern Photography; 
is it Art? " Mr. F. W. Palmer, a member of the society, open: 
in the negative. Mr. Hoppé will have something to say on behalf 
of photography—and the Dührkoop prints will speak for 
themselves. 
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* Query” or “Criticism " on the outside. 


Stripping a Negative. 


How can I transfer the film of a negative 


whose glass has become cracked to another 

glass ? G. E. M. (Düsseldorf). 

Among the many formule published for this 
purpose, perhaps one of the simplest and best is 
this :— In 20 oz. water dissolve 1 dram sodium 
fluoride., Put this in a vulcanite or papier 


maché (but not glass or earthenware) dish. Add 
I dram sulphuric acid, and stir with a glass rod. 
The negative, previously well soaked (sav ten minutes) in cold 
water, is now transferred to the above acid bath, and gently 
rocked from time to time. Then, using a feather or soft hair 
flat brush, gently encourage but do not force the separation of 
the film from the broken glass as soon as you see signs of their 
parting along the edges of the negative. Аз soon as the film 
is off the glass, remove the glass, pour away the acid bath, 
and fill up again with water only. After a minute or two, the 
first washing water is replaced by a second, and this by a third 
lot, and so on. By this time the film will have expanded, 1.e., 
stretched, so the new glass support will have to be somewhat 
larger than the original negative. If this enlargement is not 
desired, then the washing must be followed by a bath half water, 
half methylated spirit, and this by methylated spirit only. The 
flm having been washed, the new glass support is slipped into 
the dish and under the film, the film arranged ғи silu by means 
of the feather, the glass slowly raised, and set up on edge to 
dry slowlv. 


Reflections, Gaslight Prints, etc. 


I desire to photograph a house facing an open space, but 
find the trees, railings, etc., reflected in the windows. Can I 
avoid them? (2) How can I vignette gaslight prints? (3) 
Have some over-printed and over-developed gaslight prints. 
Can I reduce them? Have been advised to use potass. 
cyanide, but have difficulty in obtaining it. 

А. L. (Southampton). 


(1) The reflections in the windows may possibly be avoided by 
a suitable choice of position of camera, but why try to avoid 
them? These reflections probably will improve the picture. (2) 
In a piece of card cut a hole the shape of the part to be vignetted, 
lay this card over the printing-frame, and keep it about 4 in. 
away from the glass side of the negative, then over the printing- 
frame and vignetting card lay a sheet of tissue paper. Print 
through the tissue paper and keep the printing-frame wobbling 
about all the time, so as to scatter the light and soften the edge 
of the vignette. (3) Potassium cyanide is a dangerous poison, 
and you will be wise not to have anything whatever to do with 
it The prints can be reduced by the hypo-ferricyanide bath. 
This should be very weak, or it will act irregularly. But as a 
rule it is not worth while attempting to save overdone prints. 
The results are seldom quite satisfactory. 


Shutters. 
(1) Can you tell me if focal-plane shutters can be trusted to 


last a few years? I have used a Unicum in the tropics for 
some years without a single misadventure, but am doubtful 
about taking it abroad again. (2) Are the speeds governed 
by pneumatic valve reliable? А. T. (Hamilton). 


The blind part of focal-plane shutters varies somewhat, so 
that durability is chiefly a question, is ‘his material suitable 
for that climate? If you have found your Unicum satisfactory, 
by all means stick to that, but it might be as well to get the 
maker to clean and overhaul it. (2) The pneumatic or air valve 
regulator is the best of all systems as regards speed constancy, 
but we cannot say whether the times you mention are to be 


relied on. 
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A selection of queries from our ccrrespcndents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but vds h query 
must be acc mpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions aie legibly written. 
Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHCTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked > 


Lenses, etc., in Damp Climate 
Having read your article on moisture (p. 
113), | should be glad to know (1) if a lens 
should be kept in tin or leather case; (2) 
should a lens be wiped occasionally; (3) > 
would it b» well to get а case to hold the 
shutter also? E. L5 Uo. 
A tin with tight-fitting lid makes a storing 
place for a lens. The lens should have a lens cap for each end. 
The best thing to use for wiping the dust off a lens is a clean 
broad-ended feather. Do not attempt any polishing or anything 
of that kind with wash leather. But in lieu of a feather you may 
use a bit of quite clean old and soft silk rag. (3) It is certainly 
very desirable to store the shutter in a damp-proof case, e.g., a 
tin box ; or, if preferred, it may be wrapped up in a waterproof 
focussing cloth. Damp often leads to rust, and so to failure. 


(Camelford). 


canister good 


A Batch of Queries 
(1) After development and washing can a plate be fixed in 
day or gas light, or must this be done in dark-room? (2) 
How long should a plate be washed after developing and 
before fixing? (3) Will a stock solution of hypo 1 Ib. to 
4 gallon keep indefinitely? (4) Will the addition of 4 oz. 
potassium metabisulphite to above stock hypo solution give 
good acid fixing bath? (s) Required formula for spotting 
medium. (6) Ditto, retouching medium. 
G. F. K. (Ashton). 


(1; As soon as the plate has been in the hypo two or three 
minutes one may safely turn up the naked gas flame in the dark- 
room. (2) Many workers do not wash at all between developing 
and fixing, but it is desirable to do so for, say, a minute or so. (3) 
Your stock hypo will keep all right for as long as you are likely 
to want it to do so, but we cannot say '' indefinitely." (4) Yes, 
the metabisulphite may be added and will give you a fixing bath 
not so likely to give stained negatives as those fixed in plain 
hypo only. (5) Do not know exactly what you mean by spotting 
medium. Perhaps you refer to gum water mixed with water- 
colour and applied to prints. (6) Dissolve a bit of resin about 
the size of a large pea in an ounce of spirit of turpentine, and 
apply a trace of this to the film with a bit of clean rag. 


Negatives. 
I find that when my negatives are dried after well washing, 
the film has a dusty appearance. What is the cause? Can 
it be prevented? I use backed plates and fixing, and wash 
thoroughly in a tank. J. T. F. (Royston). 


It is quite likely that the “© dusty "' appearance you refer to is 
due to some of the pigment of the backing getting on to the film 
while the plates are in the fixing bath. Try the experiment of 
wiping the film of one of your negatives with a tuft of clean 
cotton wool when the plate is taken out of the fixing bath. You 
will probably be surprised to find what a lot of surface dirt the 
cotton wool has removed. Merely washing the plates in a tank 
seldom removes this kind of fine granular powder, which is due 
to the backing washing off into the fixing bath, and then settling 
on the film. 


m‏ ——— ——— ص 


Terme of Subecription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, тоз. 104. 

Canada ee ee T] 0 6s. 6d. oe Т) 135. 

Other Countries .. ,, d: 75. ба. v: " 15S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD, 
52, LoNc AcRE, Lonpon, W.C. 
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The issue of [THE AS E. 
AND P. N. for March 23rd 
will be the Special Spring Number. In the past both 
‘THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News have been renowned for the excellence of their 
special numbers. The combined paper will now have 
an opportunity, in the forthcoming Spring Number, of 
showing its vast circle of readers a remarkable two- 
pennyworth. Seasonable articles, illustrations, and 
extra pages in colour will constitute the issue a notable 
one. Readers should remember the date—March 23— 
and will be wise to order copies earlv, as these special 
numbers are quickly '' sold out ” at the bookstalls and 
newsagents’, and it will not be possible to reprint. 
& & & 

At the present time of year most amateur photo- 
graphers are thinking about the forthcoming season's 
work, and overhauling their apparatus. Many are con- 
templating the purchase of new cameras; others are 
proposing to effect an exchange, or sell their old 
cameras, and with the proceeds buy new ones. То the 
former we commend the notices of new apparatus that 
will appear in the Spring Number of THe A. P. AND 
P. N. Some of the latest and best apparatus will be 
reviewed, and both the beginner and advanced worker 
should profit by our comments on the new season's 
goods. For the worker who wishes to sell or exchange 
his old camera or other apparatus, no better medium 
exists than the “ Sale and Exchange ” columns of THE 
A. P. anp P. N. Readers who have advertised their 
wants in this section of the pages are loud in praise of 
the excellent and speedy results obtained. This is the 
right time of year to take advantage of the facilities 
which our “ Sale and Exchange ' pages place at 
readers’ disposal. в Ф ® 


The annual exhibition of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland will open at the Leinster Lecture Hall, 35, 
Molesworth Street, Dublin, on Monday, March 29th. 
This important exhibition of the premier Irish society 
should attract a goodly show of pictures this year. 
Three special open classes are announced, with gold, 
silver, and bronze awards. Entry forms are obtainab!e 
from the hon. sec., D. H. Leonard, 24, Cabra Park, 
Dublin. e Ф & 


A source of failure in Bromoil work has recently come 
before our notice, which shows how quite unsuspected 
causes may prevent those who are taking up the process 
from obtaining any results at all. Several prints had 
been prepared which were in every way satisfactory. 
The negatives were plucky, and the enlarged prints 
strong, with full detail in high lights and shadows. Тһе 
development had been full, and, held up to the light, the 
image was vigorous when viewed as a transparency. 
Bleaching proceeded quite normally, but in the acid 
bath no relief was obtained, and the characteristic 
slipperiness, or slight slimy feel of the gelatine film, in 
the high lights was quite absent, and no prolongation 
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of the acid bath nor increase of its strength had апу 
effect. After the hypo bath and washing in tepid water, 


it was found impossible to pigment. ihe matter was 
mysterious. One print, however, pigmented normallv 
with the exception of a strip along one edge, and this 
gave the key to the situation. This print was 12 by 10, 
and the others were all 12 by 7. In the same envelope 
had been placed half a dozen prints, intended for sepia 
toning by the sodium sulphide method, which had been 
treated in formalin to harden them and lessen the risk 
of blistering in the sulphide bath. The 12 by 1o print 
had, of course, been partially protected by the 12 by 7 
prints, but the unprotected strip which refused to pig- 
ment properly had absorbed a certain quantity of the 
formalin, as had also those other prints, to the number 
of two or three, which had been nearest to the formalin- 
treated batch. The failure in pigmenting was—as 
might be expected—that the ink took too readily all over 
the print, any image which appeared being exceedingly 
faint. By courtesy they might have been termed 
“ night effects." It is perhaps quite unnecessary to 
point a moral. 
в G & 

|t has now been finally settled that the King of 
Saxony will open the Dresden International Exhibition 
on May 1st. Most countries, including Austria, Russia, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Canada, New Zealand, 
and all the German Governments, will be represented by 
Ministers or specially appointed representatives. It is 
interesting to note that Sir Benjamin Stone has inter- 
ested himself greatly in getting together a fine collection 
of record and survey photographs, and that the L.C.C. 
are also exhibiting a large number from their store. 

® e 8 

The projection of animated photographs in full day- 
light is occupying an increased amount of attention just 
now, and numerous patents are being taken out for im- . 
provements relating to '' daylight projection." A 
method originated by M. Quentin is now in actual use in 
Paris, at the Cinéma Palace. The matter resolves itself 
into one of two things : either a very powerful light must 
be employed in the lantern which projects the pictures, 
the lantern being in the usual position at the back of the 
theatre, and the screen on the stage, or the lantern must 
be placed behind the stage, the '' audience," of course, 
being the other side of the screen. Ground glass is 
used in one instance as the screen material, the lantern 
and the spectators being on opposite sides of it. The 
amount of light which gets into the projection chamber 
is a matter of some consequence, and demands regula- 
tion. The interesting point about the cinematograph 
display in an undarkened room or theatre is that it is 
much less trying to the eyes, and as the eye fatigue 1s 
the one unpleasant part about animated photograph dis- 
play, this is, of course, of great importance. From the 
point of view of economy in current consumption for the 
lantern arc light, there can be little doubt that the dark- 
ened room is the better. 
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A THAMES BACKWATER. By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 
From the Exhibition of Mr. Arbuthnot's work now open at the * little gallery " of “The A.P. and Р.М. (Sce page 225.) у T 
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THE QUAY SIDE. Bv Percy С К WRIGHT 
Nee article by Mr, Wright on pp. 251-2. 
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HE opening of the Arbuthnot One-man Show at 
the house of THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, was attended by such a large gathering 
of interested and interesting people well known 
in the photographic world, that the holding capacity of 
Tue A. P. anp P. N. Little Gallery was tested to its 
utmost. During the entire day on which the private 
view was held the exhibition room was filled, and the 
comments of the visitors on the remarkable collection of 
pictures on view were noteworthy. The general opinion, 
however, was that the phase of pictorial work here 
represented was brilliant both in conception and execu- 
tion. That much of it is eccentric there can be no gain- 
saying, but for power and originality the pictures, as à 
whole, would be hard to beat, and although caviare to 
some tastes, should be seen by every reader of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who is in London during the time the 
show is open, and before the collection is dispersed. 
Owing to the number of visitors, special arrangements 
have been made to open the show on Saturday after- 
noon next until s o'clock. Оп other days it is open 
from 10 to 6. The date of closing will be announced 
later. 
Sleepy Summer. 

With Eastertide close at hand the time of vear is fast 
approaching when a good many hon. secs. cease from 
troubling and the meetings take a rest. This is, no 
doubt, very comfortable, but is it wholesome for the 
society, and for its membership? Just at the very 
period when members should be stimulated to turn 
theory into practice, the last meeting of the season 
comes along, and the amateur is too often abandoned by 
his society to the temptations of numberless counter- 
attractions of the open-air season. Small wonder that 
many almost forget that thev own a camera, and that 
most fail to make anything like full use of their photo- 
graphic opportunities. Апа thus when the dark comes 
back again there is amongst society members a poor 
crop of negatives and a big one of resignations. 
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Is there no remedy for this? Does it not depend 
very much on the executive providing a succession 
of special photographic attractions which will encour- 
age plate exposures and keep members’ interest in 
their society alive? The most common expedient for 
doing this is, of course, the photographic excursion 
—which may be a dreary drag, or, given the right 
man, place, and day, a real good time. As regards 
such outings, more use should be made of the Easter, 
Whitsun, and August Bank Holidays, than is usuallv 
done; not only because members are then free from 
business engagements, but because there are always 
special fast and cheap trains available. A useful varia- 
tion upon the ordinary day out is a photographic picnic 
to which not merely the members but their wives and 
children and other relatives are invited. 

This may savour of frivolity, but it keeps the 
amateur's interest alive in the club and in photography. 
Another fixture which is helpful in tiding over the 
summer is a portrait competition, for which purpose an 
al fresco studio, which can easily be fitted up by an 
amateur, consisting of backgrounds and screens, etc., 
should be provided in some pleasant garden, where, ií 
possible, croquet and tennis may be ‘‘ going on ” con- 
currently with amateur portraiture. The above may be 
made to fill two Saturday afternoons, the first one taking 
the form of a lecture demonstration by someone skilled 
in the operations, while the second will provide the occa- 
sion for members to try their skill by aid of the know- 
ledge imparted by the lecturer at the first fixture. 

Where a society is accustomed to hold during the 
winter more or less important lantern shows, an excur- 
sion having as a definite object the photography of some 
district —such as the Charles Dickens’ neighbourhood at 
Rochester—or some show-house, such as Hatfield, with 
the aim of obtaining a collection of slides by the mem- 
bers for display at one of the club shows, very greatly 
encourages a large attendance, and materially adds to 
the zest with which members enter. into the making of 
exposures. We may return to this subject later in the 
vear; meanwhile, we shall be glad to receive suggestions 
from our readers for new and attractive summer 
fixtures. 
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The Camera and Conflagrations. 

А touch of realism, rare in photographic lectures, was 
imparted to a lantern talk at the Blenheim Club the 
other evening on the subject of fire brigades by threc 
telephonic interruptions for the lecturer, who was 
wanted to give some directions relating to a fire occur- 
ring in the East-End the while he was entertaining his 
friends in the West. Captain Sidney G. Gamble, the 
second officer in command of the London Fire Brigade, 
is an enthusiastic photographer, and was a well-known 
member of the old Camera Club. As his lecture 
showed, he has a remarkable collection of photographs 
relating to firemen and their thrilling work. In the 
case of actual fires, of course, he has been otherwise 
employed than in using his camera, but he has col- 
lected as well as snapped, and although one forgives 
artistic deficiencies in a picture of a fire, some of his 
lantern slides were really charming studies. Mr. 
George Davison, for instance, obtained a pictorial effect 
in the case of a fire in Oxford Street, while another 
worker made good use of the smoke following upon an 
explosion at Woolwich Arsenal. 

It will be news to those in search of quaint survivals 
that the old Dunstable fire-squirt is still in existence, 
and that at Grantham there is preserved a seventeenth 
century engine for extinguishing conflagrations. On 
the other hand, the science of modern fire extinction 
may be studied at the headquarters of the London Fire 
Brigade at Southwark, and Mr. Gamble showed an 
excellent series of photographs of the work of the 
instruction class, the smoke helmet drill, the water- 
tcwer, the life-line and jumping-sheet, the eighty-foot 
escapes in action, the fire-floats on the river, with their 
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Mr. Alfred Stieglitz has come out as a full-blown, humorsome 
'" Negationist," in which character he has issued a set of twelve 
admonitions for the benefit of those who choose to become dis- 
ciples. It consists mainly of ‘‘ Don’t Believes,” beginning with 
'" Don't believe you must be a pictorial photographer." To this I 
retort, ‘‘ Do believe that you must and will be one, for thus there 
may be hope for your future." Personally I prefer affirmatives 
to negatives, and would therefore substitute a few ‘‘ do's"" for 
Mr. Stieglitz’s  Dont's," and incidentally much improve upon 
his advice. Thus, Do worry about formule (do not Coburn, 
Arbuthnot, Demachy, and other tip-top amateurs do so?) Do 
believe that experts are born, for if you have not an innate love 
for work and attention to details you will never become an 
expert. Do go through life with open eyes, and make sure that 
they see pictures. Do believe that—as far as your branch of work 
is concerned—one lens is a good deal better than another. Do 
believe that if you have a '' lack of taste " you should air your 
opinions on pictorial photography at photo clubs and at all such 
places, for then someone will, sooner or later, surely give you 
such a severe snubbing that all the cruel verbal outrages you 
have committed on your fellow-creatures will be amply avenged. 


'* Against all Reason.’’ 

Well do I recall the almost universal incredulity which was 
expressed when the announcement was first made of Professor 
Rontgen’s discovery of the photographic properties of the immor- 
tal X-rays. People possessed of what is known as °‘ strong com- 
mon sense ’’ simply pooh-poohed it. * Can't be done, sir—against 
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capacity for pumping 4,000 gallons of water every 
minute, and the highly trained horses, which are now 
giving way to motor traction, the brigade thereby 
losing in picturesqueness, though perhaps gaining in 
efficiency. 

The annual parades and demonstrations also fur- 
nished a series of animated studies. Mr. Gamble had 
a good deal to say about the electrical and telephonic 
adjuncts of a fire station. At Streatham an attempt 
was made to utilise wireless telegraphy to convey an 
alarm from a temporary station to the headquarters 
for the district. Day after day, however, the firemen 
were disturbed by false alarms, until it was found that 
a resident in the locality also possessed а wireless 
installation, and sent out signals which the fire station 
picked up. 

Mr. Gamble appeared to possess pictures of all the 
important London fires, from the well-known engraving 
representing the burning of the Houses of Parliament 
to a photograph of the latest outbreak in the danger 
labyrinths of Soho and the Jewish quarter of White- 
chapel. The extraordinarily varied catastrophes to 
which firemen are called, including the collapse of a 
wall and the bursting of a water main, and the strange 
tricks that are played upon iron girders and the like 
bv intense heat, furnished striking pictures— which 
might easily be multiplied—of the work of the knights 
of the brass helmet, of whom every Londoner is proud. 
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all reason.” After which experience, whenever anything new 
which is described seems to be incredible, it is just as well to 
suspend one's judgment. Of this character is a discovery which 
Dr. J. F. Hall-Edwards, speaking at Birmingham, states, has 
been made, by means of which it is possible, with ordinary light, 
to take a photograph through three-quarters of an inch of iron. 
How this is accomplished he refrained from explaining, merely 
stating that “© the details of the process will be available very 
shortly," and will call forth ‘‘ amazement and wonder." Coming 
from such a reliable source, there is bound to be something in it, 
but it seems very unlikely that any of the ordinary procedures 
that we are accustomed to will be affected by this sensational 
announcement, 


“А Nasty Knock.’’ 


From Mirror to Sketch photography has been the making of 
the illustrated newspaper. Is it now to prove the undoing of 
those popular offsprings of the photo process blocks? According 
to a diurnal journal, which is not unconnected with Stock 
Exchange operations, a movement is now on foot to cut out the 
daily illustrateds by publishing actual photographs of passing 
events at least twelve hours before they are to be seen by mean: 
of the smudgy interpretations of the half-tone block. To begin 
with, a score or more of photographic °“ snappers ” are to picture 
the day's doings of London, hour by hour handing in photos of 
the moment, while hour by hour a thousand or more of bromide 
prints from each negative will be sent out by cycle and motor to 
some fifty districts into which the metropolis will be mapped 
out, in each of which will be placed a number of attractive panels 
of advertisements—mainly in the busy bars of pubs—where the 
news pictures will be exposed to view. Should the scheme catch 
on, it may prove to be a nasty knock for the illustrated dailies. 
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REVIOUS notes оп the 
new Thames colour 
plate which have ap- 
peared in THE A.P. 
AND P.N. have 
familiarised the 
reader with the prin- 
ciple of this ingenious 
and successful produc- 
tion for taking photo- 
graphs in natural 

; colours. 

The introduction—a week or two ago—of a further im- 
provement in these colour plates prompts me to give some 
practical notes on working them, as there is little doubt 
that the British-made Thames plate has come to stay, and 
will shortly be one of the most widely used methods of colour 
photography used by all classes of photographers. 


A Comparison. 

As my readers are probably aware, the Thames plate, as 
originally introduced, differed from the well-known auto- 
chrome plate in that the emulsion was on a separate plate 
from the actual colour screen. The size of the colour dots, 
which are laid down with mechanical precision and in 
regular order on the plate, were about eighty times larger 
than the average coloured starch grain in the autochrome. 

In the Thames plate the dots are printed in a perfectly 
regular and geometrical pattern that is a marvellous achieve- 
ment on the part of the makers. 

The new batches of plates, however, have the dots greatly 
reduced in size, and they are about four times emaller than 
in the original plates. There are now about 250,000 dots or 
regularly placed patches of colour to the square inch. In 
addition to this, the new plates are also supplied coated with 
the emulsion, so that one plate only may be used. 

The new plate is particularly suitable for lantern slides. 
It is very translucent. The finished slides are bright and 
clear, and do not require such a strong light as is necessary 
for projection, as is the case with autochromes. 


Considered Commercially and Pictorially. 

There are two chief view points from which any new 
photographic process should be regarded. Firstly, from the 
commercial point of view, which demands that the process 
shall be simple to use, permanent, true in details, and that 
any number of copies can be made. 

And secondly, from the pictorial worker's point of view, 
which in its turn also demands ease and truthfulness, but the 
making of a number of results is not essential. The pic- 
torial worker will, however, require the process to be some- 
what elastic, and to allow him to personally modify or control 
his results. | 

The Thames plate I have found to fully answer the com- 
mercial requirements (due allowance of course being made 
for its newness, and therefore a rather limited experience 
only can be gained). 

And from my results it appears that it should also be 
capable of fulfilling the pictorialist's requirements. 1 will 
describe a method of control later. 

The Instructions in Brief. 

The operations for use with either the original form of 
Thames plates, or with the more recent form in which the 
screen and emulsion are on one piece of glass, are extremelv 
simple. I will briefly recapitulate the method of working 
the former for those who have not yet had an opportunity 
of trving them. 

The plate is (in the dark-room) placed in contact, film to 
film, with a colour screen, and then thev are inserted in 
the dark slide, care being taken to place the colour screen 
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towards the lens, so that all the light which reaches the 
plate must first pass through the colour screen. 

The exposure is then made in the usual way, using a 
special compensating yellow filter on the lens, and when 
this is in position the speed of the plate is about H. and D. 
12. The plate is taken out of the slide in the dark-room, and 
developed for three minutes in a hydroquinone-caustic soda 
developer, the colour screen being put on one side until 
later on. 

After development the plate is washed, and placed in an 
acid permanganate solution. The white light can then be 
turned up. In this solution the negative image will be 
reversed into a positive one. 

The plate is washed again, and then redeveloped in any 
clean-acting developer, or the original developer mav be used, 
until sufficient density is obtained, finally fixing in hypo, and 
washing as usual. 

These are all the operations necessary, no intensification 
being required, as in the autochrome process. 

When dry we shall now have quite an ordinary looking 
monochrome transparency, but if we examine it under a 
magnifying glass we shall observe that the whole image 
is broken up into different shaped minute dots, caused by the 
action of the colour screen. And it is bv the aid of these 
dots, which represent how the light has been broken up in 
its passage through the screen, that we are enabled to obtain 
our result in colour also. 

Therefore we now place the plate (transparency) again in 
contact with the colour screen, and register it. That is to 
sav, we move the two about in contact (film to film) in a 
diagonal direction, whereby we shall first notice a curious 
plaid formation of colours all over the plate, but by con- 
tinued motion we shall soon get the two into register, and 
at that instant all the colours will at once appear in their 
natural form. This registration is not a long process, by 
reason of the regular grain of the screen plate, so that with 
a very little practice it can be completed in a few moments. 

The two glasses are then firmlv clamped together with 
a '' bull-dog " letter clip, and finally bound together with 
lantern slide strips. 

Mahing Duplicates in Colour. 

The method of making duplicates with the Thames plate 
is an easy one. After exposure the panchromatic plate is 
developed and fixed only in the ordinarv wav, thus leaving 
it as a negative instead of a positive. From this negative, 
positives are made by contact, which are then bound up in 
registration with the colour screens. 

Various developers may be used in addition to the hvdro- 
quinone caustic soda formula recommended bv the makers. 
Rodinal, metol-hydroquinone, or pyro may be used if de- 
sired, but personally I give preference to the following 
amidol developer :— 

Diamidophenol ........................ a 50 gr. 
Soda sulphite 


тке ее NEL cd ePi p pue PL Ie I OZ. 
Potass. bromide, ro per cent. solution ...... 10 drops. 
by cde CN IO OZ. 


The plate is developed in this solution for two or three 
minutes, and with care a verv deep red light mav be used 


to judge density, although preferably a deep green safe light 
should be used. 


Control in Securing Pictorial Results. 

In making the transparencies we are enabled to exercise 
a certain amount of control to correct any error in the first 
exposure or development, although for perfect results the 
correct exposure is, of course, essential. 

If, however, our original negative is thin or weak we 
can make a vigorous transparency bv using a lantern or slow 
process plate, and forcing the development somewhat. This 
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will give a bright and plucky positive, and will also give 
added contrast and intensity to the colours. 

On the other hand, from a dense negative we can obtain 
a softer positive and scheme of colouring by making the 
transparency upon a rapid brand of plate, and giving a rather 
full exposure. From this it seems feasible that local control 
of colour values and intensities can be exercised, if desired, by 
the usual methods. Another point of interest I have dis- 
covered is that it is possible to treat the results so that they 
may be viewed at a much wider angle without the colours 
changing. 

I learn from the Thames Plate Co. that the plates will in 
future (and as soon as the makers can settle down into 
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good plan is to project lantern slide size results to about a 
2 foot disc and to show through the screen. 

If а piece of ground glass or tracing paper is used as the 
screen, and the audience sit facing the lantern, the results 
shown by this method are very ettectual. 

The great secret of success in this process is to be sure of 
giving the correct exposure, so as to ensure the production 
of a very crisp and bright (in fact, almost hard) trans- 
parency. 

If, after reversal and redevelopment, the transparency is 
not of this quality, but is either too weak or muddy in 
appearance, it will be impossible to produce from it, when 
registered, a clean, good result. 


Autochrome. Aurora. 


Thames (Fine Grain). 


Thames (Coarse Grain). 


Comparisons of the construction and the size of grains or colour patches of the four processes, all magnified to the same degree. 


regular working order in their new factory) be issued in four 
distinct forms : — 


I.—Coarse grain ; separate screen and plate. 
II.—Coarse grain; emulsion upon the screen. 
III.—Fine grain; separate screen and plate. 
IV.—Fine grain; emulsion upon the screen. 


No doubt they will issue special instructions for ordering, 
so that no mistake shall occur as to the particular brand and 
style required. 

The best method of showing these plates appears to be 
to make the results, if possible, upon half-plate size and then 
use them in an enlarging lantern, throwing a disc of about 
3 or 4 feet in area. | | | 

By this means a particularly clean and bright image 15 
obtained, and as the result is, of course, not enlarged to such 
a great extent as from a lantern slide, the grain is in no way 
detrimental to the effect. If, however, only a small audience 
15 to view the projection of slides upon a screen, another 
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HE Grangemouth Amateur Photographic Association held a 

very good members’ exhibition in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, when 
over one hundred prints were forward. The energetic secretary, 
R. Marshall, had a creditable number of pictures forward, and 
took pride of place in both classes—figure and landscape; but he 
is of a self-denving nature—he did not take the prizes, but let 
them go on to the next on the list. As is only natural when the lead- 
ing man devotes himself to a special class of work, other members 
follow; bence we have a full range of * harbour " work, a branch 
of photography with which Mr. Marshall has identified himself. 
He has, however, done his best to persuade his members to avoid 
copying, and ijt is pleasing to note that other members are 
specialising in different fields. The exhibition was well attended, 
and should do much to secure the result aimed at, viz., to educate 
the inhabitants of the district to the accomplishments of modern 
photography. The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle lent their 
exhibition panel, and John M. Whitehead, Alva, had forward 
twenty-four of his beautiful landscapes and still-life pictures. 


George L. A. Blair, Paisley, gave a lecture-demonstration before 
the members of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Association on 
* Combination Printing." Mr. Blair said many photographers had 
beside them negatives that just missed excellence; some fine fore- 
ground, others good background. A little combination work might 
evolve from many of these satisfactory pictures. It was necessary, 
however, that this combination should not be visible in the finished 
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It is, however, possible to clean such bad results up to a 
certain extent by first reducing the transparency in an 
ordinary hypo ferricyanide (Howard Farmer) reducer, which 
will clean up the high lights, and then to intensify it with 
a mercury-ammonia solution, to give it density and build up 
the darker portions. 

But for really good results, great attention must be paid 
to the exposure. 

This is a point which needs emphasis, as this plate is so 
much faster than the autochrome, and one who has been 
used to that excellent process is very prone to over-expose. 

The correcting filter that is made for the Thames plate is 
considerablv lighter than the deeply coloured autochrome 
filter, but the autochrome filter may be used if desired, pro- 
vided that an increase of about a quarter the correct ex- 
posure is given. 

The new form in which the Thames plate appears renders 
the binding-up process unnecessary, as the screen and emul- 
sion give a coloured result at once, but at the same time the 
advantagres of duplication do not occur as in the other form. 
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print, and this required care; it was easier to make a failure than 
a success. His procedure was to make his first combination print 
on P.O.P., and then copy that with the camera. Prints and 
negatives showing the various stages of the combination printing 
illustrated the lecture. The large number of questions asked at the 
close showed the practical nature of the lecture and the interest 
with which it was followed. 

Dennistoun Amateur Photographic Association had a goodly entry 
at its fourth annual exhibition; the * Open " and “ Federation ” 
classes showed up particularly well. In the open class, plaques 
were awarded to “ Astonished,’ George Warkness, and “A Hil- 
side Farm," R. Ure. In the Federation class, W. C. S. Ferguson 
gained the silver plaque with * Eventide," a woodland picture in 
bromoil; bronze plaques were gained by “ Daisy,” by James 
Hamilton, and * Westward, Ho!" by "Thomas Carlyle. The 
McGibbon challenge shield was gained by G. R. Johnstone. 

At the monthly meetinz of the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle, 
W. C. S. Ferguson gave a suggestive lecture on * Pictorial Ex- 
pression and Impression," in which he pleaded for the training of 
the eye so that the would-be pictorialist should see pictures as the 
naturalist saw bidden many natural subjects. 

There was no necessity to trv and cram as much as possible of 
Scotland into a quarter-plate—observation and concentration were 
the loadstones of success. They should take the field with the 
determination to do their best, and never hesitate to spend an 
afternoon in securing a single photograph. 
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HAT is a picture? queried Mr. Tindall. The dic- 

Vi tionary would give us ‘‘ a resemblance in colour,” to 

represent the word picturesque, meaning pleasant 
to the eye; but the meaning we want is not quite that. 
We want the word “© picture ’’ to mean not only that it is 
a ''resemblance," or ''pleasant to the eve," but that it 
means the method we employ to convey to the senses of 
others some of our thoughts or impressions received by us 
from the beauties of nature. This is the definition I wish 
one to understand by the word °“ picture.” 

Then, again, “© picture ’’ does not always mean the thing 
we frame (and the word thing is used advisedly) and hang 
up on our wall, for if we go back to history, when they 
did the frescoes on the walls of our old churches, we don't 
find they did many easel pictures. The architecture of that 
period left large blank spaces of wall, and the old-time 
painters were employed to fill the blanks. I don't think 
we are far removed from that to-day; the only difference 
is that we fill a space on the wall with a portable or de- 
tachable picture. Thus we may reasonably assume that the 
object of a picture is to fill a space beautifullv, at the same 
time it must have a '' resemblance '" and be '' pleasing to 
the eye.” 

There never was a greater delusion than is often imagined, 
that all a painter has to do is to draw on an unlimited 
stock of artistic ideas, simply sit down and dash off a sketch, 
enlarge and elaborate it without much trouble. Such is the 
assumption—that it is simply a question of imagination 
brought to bear upon any subject, supplemented by mere 
studio work. 

Of course, for purely artistic purposes a painter is entitled 
to draw upon his own imagination, a condition not alwavs 
open to the photographic artist bv reason of the limitations 
of his apparatus, but there are many subjects which lend 
themselves to simple artistic treatment. 

Landscape, for instance, requires observation, and must 
have a resemblance, but it is observation corrected and 
enlightened by instinctive knowledge and feeling. No 
artist—and here the word artist is used to include photo- 
grapher—who respects himself can afford to neglect anv 
of the rules by which art is governed. 

Art is really independent of subject, and no one has 
shown that more clearly than Turner; the most ordinary 
subject when touched by his genius is infused with the 
highest artistic charm. There are certain well-defined prin- 
ciples and canons of art which no painter, or photographer, 
can ignore, and he must be consciously guarded on these 
points, no matter what his subject may be. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
photographer that he must not, in selecting a subject, or 
building up a picture, violate any of these principles and 
canons of art, always remembering that in avoiding this 
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pitfall, he is not in any way sacrificing truth, but 

rather adding to it. It would, of course, be impos- 

sible to say what subject should be taken as a picture, 

for allowances must be made for a man's tempera- 

ment. An artist must be in perfect sympathy with his 

subject, which must also afford him opportunity to 
display his personality. A subject is not easily selected, and 
it is advisable that the photographer should spend some time 
walking round a landscape subject before actually setting 
up his camera and exposing. There must be unity in the 
composition, and a great picture should be harmonious in 
its idea and dominated by a motive. 

No matter how many figures or objects may be introduced, 
or how many minor interests should be included, they should 
all be drawn together by the leading idea. It is not pleasing 
to the eye, to have it constantly attracted by small and un- 
important bits of detail, which are of no value to the picture 
as a picture; and it should always be borne in mind that 
the motive which caused the photographer to uncap the lens 
must, at the sacrifice of all other matter, be the kevnote of 
the picture. 

In the building of a picture there are manv things one 
should become acquainted with, and drawing is one of them, 
although in most cases the photographic means will pro- 
vide for this; still, a knowledge of drawing will be found 
extremely helpful to the artistic photographer, as it 
strengthens many of his faculties, such as memory and 
observation. A few rapid sketchy notes made at the time 
of exposure will be of great help when preparing the print. 

Then we have perspective, which to the art worker is what 
grammar is to the writer, both necessary adjuncts to pro- 
duction. The perspective of objects means the manner in 
which they are seen by our eye. There are two kinds of 
perspective, line and colour (or tone); the former can be 
taught, but the latter, which is known as aerial perspective, 
can onlv be acquired by observation and experience. Linear 
perspective teaches one to give the form of any object cor- 
rectlv, whilst aerial perspective gives the proper distance 
between each object. 

The next important quality in a picture is colour, and if 
the subject is to represent sunlight, or, in other words, 
warm light, then you must have warmth in your picture, 
and white is not warm—it is cold. Given colour, the next 
thing is the balance of light and shade, and generally it 
may be said that about two-thirds of a picture should be 
in light, and the other third dark, in varying degree. 
Adherence to this proportion is important, and manv of the 
masters of the middle of the last century understood this 
rule so well that vou can see it in the engravings, when all 
the assistance and value of colour is absent. 

Masters of the Constable and Turner period observed a 
point of considerable importance in their pictures; that is 
putting their highest light on the light part of their pic- 
ture, and the darkest spot on the dark part of their picture. 
А prevalent yet mistaken idea is, that vou should force your 
high light bv contrasting it with vour dark. Certainly it 
will make the picture scream, but it destrovs all unity and 
breadth, and has a tendency to make the picture spotty. 
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The South London Photographic Exhibition has had a record 
attendance this year. 


The house exhibition of prints by the affiliated societies, now 
open at the R. P. S., 66, Russell Square, W.C., remains open 
until April 1o. 


An instructive article on Bromoil printing and Ilford Carbon 
Surface bromide paper, appears in the current issue of Photo- 
graphic Scraps. Harold Baker is the author. 


Messrs. Staley and Co. inform us that they have received 
news by cable of the death of Henry Bausch, son of the founder 
of the firm of Bausch and Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


The latest date for entries for the Photographic Society of 
Ireland Exhibition is March 17. Full particulars, etc., will be 
sent on application to the hon. sec., D. H. Leonard, 24, Cabra 
Park, Dublin. 


A new price list of aniline dyes for colour photography, 
pinatype, making ortho. screen, and other purposes has just 
been issued by Fuerst Bros., of 17, Philpot Lane, E.C. It will 
be supplied free on application. | 


A new variety of oil.printing paper is announced by the Auto- 
type Company, in addition to their popular Nos. 1 and 2. The 
new paper is called ‘‘ White Smooth " No. 3, and takes both 
spirit sensitiser and ink extremely well. 


A useful little booklet, ‘‘ Lancaster’s 1909 Plano-Reflex 
Cameras," including illustrations, prices, and particulars, will 
be sent post free to readers of this journal, on application to J. 
Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Broad Street, Birmingham. 


In addition to the usual quarterly dividends payable on 
April 1, the directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey have declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the 
common stock, also payable on that date to stockholders of record 
on March 2. 


The Midlothian Photographic Association, Edinburgh, holds 
its second exhibition in the Synod Hall, Edinburgh, on April 
10 to 17. Entries close March зі. The secretary is Benjamin 
Sherratt, 8, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, who will be pleased to 
supply prospectuses or any other information. 


The Aurora Colour Plate—the very latest arrival in colour 
photography—will be demonstrated by its inventor, E. Fenske, 
at the L. and P. on March 18. Visitors will be welcome at the 
association’s headquarters at ‘‘ The Apple Tree and Mitre," зо, 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


A writer in the Birmingham Evening Dispatch remarks: 
“ Rarely is it that one meets with a female photographer, save 
on the sands of some seaside resort, beside a whelk stall or a 
Punch and Judy show.? Surely the thousands of fair camerists 
in this country will arise in their wrath and smite this ungallant 
young penny-a-liner sorely. 


The Chelsea and District Photographic Society are holding 
their third annual exhibition of members’ work at Onslow Hall, 
Neville Street, Fulham Road, on March 18 and 19. The judge 
will be A. H. Blake, M.A. Admission is free by tickets, which 
may be had of the exhibition secretary, L. Hill-Bailey, 21, Glebe 
Place, Chelsea, or of any of the members. 


A novel idea was introduced by M. Fraser-Black at a lecture 
on Passe parlout mounting before the members of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society. He invited the meeting to 
offer suggestions as to the best method of mounting a photo- 
graph he had brought with him, and then proceeded to carry 
the various suggestions into effect. The experiment was a 
success. 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Rev. G. Hugo Heynes, 
23, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, his print having been judged 
the best sent in during February. ‘The paper on which the print 
was made was purchased from H. Brown, chemist, Mansfield 
Road, Nottingham. 


The twenty-first annual dinner of the City Sale and Exchange, 
of Fleet Street, Lime Street, Aldersgate Street, and Sloane 
Square, was held in the Manchester Hotel on Saturday, the 
27th ult., Mr. Green, the proprietor of the firm,taking the chair. 
А Bohemian concert was held later. ‘ The Firm " was pro- 
posed by A. W. Ibbott, the manager of Fleet Street branch and 
the oldest employee of the firm. 
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A Practical Lesson om Intensification 
and Reduction. 


T the last weekly meeting of the South Essex Camera Club, 

Н. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. (who is one of the vice-presidents 
of the club), gave an instructive lecture on Intensification and 
Reduction. Mr. Bennett spoke as an expert, and further, as an 
enthusiastic expert, who has the power of imparting that enthu- 
slasm to his hearers. He illustrated his remarks by handing 
round negatives, in pairs, showing in each case the `` before ” 
and “after " appearance. ‘The negatives were technical, being 
merely plates which had been exposed in strips. His audience 
had therefore ample opportunity for comparing the reduced or 
intensified plate, tone for tone, with the untreated one. 

Mr. Bennett gave two formule for Reduction : 

(I.) Муро and Potassium Ferricyanide.—Stock solutions: (А) 
Acid hypo—Hypo, 1 lb.; potass. metabisulphite, 1 oz. water to 
32 oz. (В) Potass. ferricyanide, 1 oz., dissolved to make 94 oz. 
of solution. For use, take acid hypo 1 part to 3 parts water, and 
add few drops of B. The exact quantity does not matter, as it onlv 
affects the time of the reaction, and not the degree of reduction. 
When reduction is complete, rinse and wash in A alone for ten 
minutes. This method increases contrast while reducing 
density. 

(11.) Ammonium Persulphate.—Stock solution: Amm. persul- 
phate (Johnson's), 1 oz. ; sodium sulphite, 90 grains; sulphuric 
acid (concentrated), 45 minims. Make solution up to оз oz. with 
distilled water. For use, take 1 part stock solution with 4-10 parts 
of water (the amount is determined by the amount of reduction 
required). This method reduces harsh contrasts, and is thus 
useful for treating under.exposed negatives. Mr. Bennett made 
an important statement with regard to this second method. Не 
said that it had hitherto been found impossible to intensify after- 
wards, but he now stated that if the negative, after reduction, be 
immersed in the acid hypo mentioned above for neither mcre 
pud less than six minutes, intensification by any method can then 
ollow. 

For Intensification Mr. Bennett recommended two methods :— 
fI.) (A) Bleaching with mercuric bromide: Mercuric chloride, 
4 о2.; potassium bromide, 4 oz. ; water, 10 02. (B) Washing with 
dilute hydrochloric acid (three baths), and then water. (С) 
Blackening with solution : Sodium carbonate, 2 oz. ; sodium sul- 
phite, 2 oz. ; water, 10 oz. Take 4 oz. solution with 14 oz. water. 
(11.) Redevelcp method after intensifying with mercuric iodide. 
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The Oil Process at Bedford. 


T the last meeting of the Bedford Camera Club the president 
(F. H. Langdon-Davies) gave a highly successful practical 
demonstration of the oil process. It is not possible to convey ina 
brief report any idea of the scope of the subject, and Mr. 
Langdon-Davies’ method of treating it, both in theory and prac- 
tice. A simile which will perhaps bring it home in a particu- 
larly trite way is to state that what the introduction of the 
Welsbach burner and mantle was to the gas industry, so is the 
introduction of the oil process to the photography of to-day. It 
is a new note, and yet again not a new note, insomuch as its 
development is to be traced to the old collotype process known 
fifty years ago. 

Perhaps the best idea of the revolution which the process has 
effected, and in the future will continue to effect, can be con- 
veyed by the statement that here at last 1s the means whereby the 
stigma '' mechanical " can—so far as affects things photographic 
—be relegated to the limbo of the past. In the hands of a com- 
petent worker there are practically no limits to the effects, but 
Mr. Langdon-Davies emphasised the need of restraint, otherwise 
the devotees to this process would bring more discredit than the 
reverse to it. 

That the lecture should have been given to a bumper attendance 
constitutes a source of great satisfaction to the committee, but an 
even greater one exists in the fact that, with the desire of popu- 
larising the work of the club, ladies were especially invited, and 
nobly did they respond. Nay, further than this, at the close of 
the demonstration, when Mr. Langdon-Davies, having finished 
his work, invited any of his hearers to essay the manipulation of 
various prints prepared for the purpose, a number of the ladies 
responded, and by their success demonstrated their undoubted 
ability to hold their own with the sterner sex, and it is to be 
reasonably anticipated that the next club exhibition will show a 
gratifving return for a paper and demonstration which were 
greatlv appreciated, and which must have taken the lecturer much 
time and trouble to prepare. 
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|DICTORIAL ANALYSIS. 


By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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T first glance one might easily imagine that the two 
studies here reproduced had been made by the same 
worker and from the same model. But, as a matter 
of fact, they are sent from two entirely independent workers 
living at opposite ends of England. 
We will call ** The Morning Pipe" A and “A Por- 
trait " B. 
Although I have much sympathy with the pipe smoker, 
yet I still incline to a previously expressed opinion, that 


THE MORNING PIPE. 


Bv Miss V. Н. FAGELUND. 


we do not get the best portrait of anyone with a pipe in 
his mouth. Why this should be the case I cannot quite 
Say; but I fancy one factor is that when the pipe is in the 
mouth there naturally must be a certain amount of muscle 
strain on the jaws, and this affects the expression. Another 
factor is perhaps the fact that the pipe, by reason of light 
and shade effect, seems to come out in a photograph in such 
a noticeable way. In B it so happens that the pipe is 
against the dark coat background, and were it not for the 
light catching and emphasising the metal band we should 
hardly notice it in this instance, but in the case of A the 
hand draws our attention to the pipe, and then, again, the 
three small but strong patches of reflected light all tend 
to attract the eye. 

To sum up, then, I do not advise a pipe, or cigar, etc., 
in the mouth, although a pipe may sometimes be held in 
the hand, or laid down on the book or table, and thus made 
to help the composition at times. 

Now let us contrast and compare the two prints point by 
point. The most important difference is in the matter of 
background. The beginner will hardly need to be told to 


undesirable patch of strong light. 
strongest light. 
and just about the middle of the side, is very unfortunate. 
The shape of the patch is too suggestive of a rectangle. 
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notice how much stronger, quieter and better the plain 
dark background of А is when compared with the spotty and 
patchy background of B. We also notice how very awk- 
wardly the dark line of background comes horizontally with 
the head in B. Now, while this feature of A is better than 
B, we must not thereby conclude that every portrait must 
have a plain and dark background. As a matter of fact, in 
this instance just a little suggestion of light and shade 
would here be an improvement. 

Next we come to the head. Here we note at once that 
it is the front in А and the back in B that receives the direct 
light. In А there is too much difference between the light 
and shade side of the head. In B this is not so pronounced, 
thus we get better modelling, and a more agreeable sugges- 
tion of the features. The tilt or pose of the head in B 
seems to me more natural for a reader than in A. In the 
latter case the head seems too straight up. The rather for- 
ward position of the spectacles is an excellent touch, and no 
doubt is quite natural and characteristic. But, at the same 
time, one feels inclined to give this gentleman the free bit 
of advice that using his spectacles so far away from the 
eyes indicates the fact that they are not quite strong 
enough for him now, though they may have been all right 
a few years ago. With advancing age we hypermetropes 
require a little extra accommodation every few years. 


PORTRAIT. By Тноѕ. Н. MORGAN. 


In A the bit of shirt cuff forms an awkward and very 
In fact it is almost the 
Its situation, i.e., close to the lower edye 
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Then, again, the top edge of the book makes another 
undesirably strong paich of light, which obtains more 
attention, than it deserves; and its situation, also so near 
the edge, tends to lead the eye out of the picture. In B we 
have a similar patch of strong light on the book, but in 
this case it is not quite. so strongly pronounced; its situation 
is better, and its shape is agreeable. In А we have a small 
but telling patch of light on the chair-back, just behind 
the reader's neck, which is a rather disturbing light and 
would be better absent. 

The pose of the hand and play of light and shade on the 
sitter's left hand in A is particularly good, and should be 
noted. This is quite an interesting study of a hand, such as 
would interest a painter. The cuff on the left wrist is much 
more acceptable than that on the right wrist. 

In A the figure is not well placed; his head is too low 
down in the picture. We might improve this by slicing off 
a piece from the top of the picture. The '' placing ” is better 
in B, but here again the head is rather too near the centre 
of the picture. We could, of course, trim off a slice down 
the right-hand side, but it would have been better had the 
worker turned his camera round a little, so as to have 
shifted the figure more to our right. This would have 
brought the book farther away from the edge of the plate. 
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of Turin two interesting communications on 

the subject of colour filters appear, which are not only 

relevant to autochrome work, but apply to numerous 

ordinary cases. The communications, which are due to 

M. Sacco, have been summarised in the Photo-Revue as 
follows : | 

Light filters are generally constituted by a series of 
refracting media which separate plane surfaces; a liquid 
in a glass cell, a film cemented between two glasses, or 
simply a plain coloured sheet of glass. The association of 
such a system with ап objective gives rise to fresh aberra- 
tions, and to secondarv images due to the reflections which 
take place at the surfaces of separation, particularly on the 
extreme faces. 

Confining himself to filters whose several surfaces are 
strictly parallel, M. Sacco has studied the extent to which 
the aberrations and duplicate images can affect the results 
when using light filters in various ways. After having 
established simple equations of general applicability, he has 
discussed the cases where the filter is placed between the lens 
and object, in the objective itself, and finally between the 
objective and the plate. 

The aberrations produced are of several kinds: Aberra- 
tion along the axis, of the same character as the longitudinal 
spherical aberration of lenses; aberrations of oblique pencils, 


N the recent publications of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences 


: Aberrations and Reflections R 
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In both pictures there is a tendency towards the extremes 
of the scale, i.e., a few strong lights, with the greater part 
more or less monotonous darks. In A we require some 
reflected or diffused light, to show us a little more variation 
or gradation in the darker parts. This is particularly re- 
quired to light up the shadow side, or back of the head. 

]t is interesting to note the details of each print, as given 
by their respective producers. 

A.— February, 9.30 a.m., exposure eight seconds, quarter- 
plate Goerz Series III. Dagor, F/ó, Ilford special rapid 
plate, backed, metol-quinol developer, Seltona paper. 

B.—Imperial S.S. ortho. plate, F/8, one gramme Agfa 
flash powder at ten feet, Rodinal developer, Antique self- 
toning paper. 

In both cases I should say that development had been 
carried a little too far, and probably a trifle more exposure 
would have done good rather than harm. 

With most beginners in portraiture there is a tendency to 
carry development too far. As most portraits are taken in- 


doors, naturally the darker parts are liable to be under- 
exposed; and prolonged development, often carried on with 
the idea of “ bringing out shadow detail," tends to accen- 
tuate the defect by giving negatives with overstrong density 
contrasts. 


from Light Filters. 


causing coma effects if a large aperture be used, or 
astigmatism if a small one; and distortion, as considerable 
as one-half per cent., at an angle of twenty-five degrees 
with the optic axis. The secondary images, of course, 
produce a halo effect. 

As regards the reflections which may be formed between 
filter, lens, and sensitive film, the following conclusions are 
given : 

The thickness of the filter should be as small as possible. 
To minimise distortion and secondary image trouble the 
filter should be fixed between lens and object in the case of 
a landscape, between lens and plate in photographing a near 
object, where the latter is magnified, so that ‘the filter lies 
between the objective and the most distant conjugate plane. 
Placing the filter near the sensitive film is to be condemaed 
on all points. 

With reference to light filters whose faces are not parallel, 
M. Sacco states that the angle between the two must never 
exceed one millemetre, and for accurate work a half-milli- 
metre; otherwise the filter should be condemned. 

One very sensible point he insists upon is that it is of no 
use whatever to pav a lot of money for a good lens and to 
then use a cheap and inferior light filter with it. The 
accuracy required in a light filter demands the knowledge 
and appliances of an optical instrument maker, to whom the 
task of making it may well be left. 


The annual outing of the London Affiliated Societies is fixed 
for Saturday, May 22. Epping Forest has been selected for the 
purpose, and arrangements are being made for parties to be met 
at three or four different stations, each party taking a different 
track through the forest, ultimately meeting at the place selected 
for tea. Further details will be published at a later date. 
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" The South African Photographic Annual’’ has just been 
issued from the office of The South African Photographic Journal. 
It includes reproductions of work by S. A. photographers, and 
shows the pictorial progress made in the colony. The Annual 
is an interesting production, although scarcely representative. It 
reflects credit on its enterprising editor, Mudie Thomson. 
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AFTER THE MARKET 


“T°HE particular 
small town in 
which these photo- 

graphs were taken is in 
France. It is so small 
that it might almost be 
called insignificant, but 
it has the merit of age, 
and age has lent it 
dignity. I am not 
going to give the name 
of the town, because 
these pictures, or others 
very like them, can be 
taken in апу other 
small town in France 
where they have a market day and where the peasant 
women still wear white caps. 

The white caps are useful because they give an air 
of old-world quaintness to the figures, that makes them 
fit in more happily with their surroundings. A modern 
dress in a medizeval street seems rather an anachronism. 
А white-capped peasant woman seems to belong to the 
picture. 

Don't look askance at this article just because it sug- 
gests that you should go to France. Some people look 
on going abroad as an undertaking almost too serious to 
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By Fercy G. R. WRIGHT. 


| On Street Photography in a Small Town. 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 
Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


[The арргсасһ of Faster is probably setting many readers thinking of holidays. 
Mr. Wright’s chatty and practical article that follows contains just those hints that 
the potential holiday maker desires, and, in addition, includes much sound advice 
оп the topical subject of street photography with a hand camera.—Ep.] 


be considered. As a matter of fact, it is much easier 
to get to the North of France from London than it is 
to get to Cornwall, to Scarborough, or to North 
Wales. 

Leaving Charing Cross about half-past two, you can 
be in Calais or Boulogne before six, while an hour's 
train journey will land you in some little French market 
town where pictures like these can be taken literally by 
the dozen. 

There seems to be so much more to see and so many 
more photographic possibilities than there are in a town 
of similar size in England. The viewpoint is different 
perhaps. The ordinary details of the town life, the 
characteristic dress of the women, the smock blouses 
of the country men, the sabots, the quaint carts, and 
all the little incidents of the streets seem to provide 
new motives, new ideas. 

As a matter of fact, none of these things contribute 
real artistic merit to the scene at all, but their verv 
unusualness seems to widen our perceptibilities, so that 
we seek for happy groupings and attempt compositions 
that we should never dream of under more familiar 
circumstances. 

The illustrations are not put forward as pictures of 
any particular merit, but they show far more clearly 
than any description the sort of subjects one meets at 
every turn in the small French towns. 


| 
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CHAFFERING. 


In taking street photographs, simplicity must be 
aimed at as much as possible. The groups want to be 
completely detached from their surroundings, and there 
must be no clashing of interests. Single figures or 
small groups of two or three people give the most satis- 
factorv results. Larger groups and general views of a 
street or a market place are rarely satisfactory. There 
are so many units in a crowd that it is almost im- 
possible to get everything placed just as you would have 
it. Speaking broadly, the less you can get into your 
plate, the more you will be pleased with your picture. 

The great opportunity for hand camera work in a 
little town is the market day. During the few hours 
that the market is in progress, everyone is far too busv 
to stare at the stranger with the camera. There is 
chaffering and bargaining at every corner. Bustling 
old Biddies trot about with baskets, buying household 
supplies for the week. Groups of farmers discuss 
the price of pigs; rows of old women selling butter, 
eggs, and fowls. Every inn-yard is choked with carts, 
and an intense air of business seems to throb in every 
street. 

You are not likely to stav in bed late on such a dav 
as this. At daybreak, or even before, you hear an un- 
wonted clatter in the streets. Cart after cart jolts and 
jangles over the cobbles. Sabots click along more 
briskly than on other mornings, and vou tumble up with 
an intense desire to get out into the middle of it all. 
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By Percy С. R. WRIGHT. 


When you do get out, you will probabiy find that 
the market square itself is far too crowded for you to 
attempt any serious picture making. Your best plan 
is to leave the market itself alone and potter about the 
side streets and in the little courtyards and places that 
abut on to the market square. Неге you will probablv 
find far more material than you could manage if the 
market were to last three days instead of three hours, 
and vou can be as busv as vou like. 

It is essential, however, that you do not get fussy and 
dodge about from place to place as if you had several 
dozen plates to expose and only half an hour or so to 
do it in. You must be calm and vou must cultivate 
the knack of seeing a thing quicklv. Do not worry 
either about your exposure. Settle that before- 
hand. Settle, too, the question of focus, and adopt 
some happy medium that will not require constant 
adjustment. 

Personally, I prefer setting my shutter at 1-25th of a 
second, focussing the lens so that the most critical defi- 
nition is about 15 feet from the camera, and then alter 
nothing except the diaphragm. For narrow streets the 
aperture can be either F/6 or F/8, according to the 
light; for open spaces F/8 or F/11 can be used. This 
dodge saves much trouble, and as every factor is 
constant except the stop, the mental calculation need 
not be very serious. 

If you go about quietly, using vour eyes rather than 
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PAROCHIAL INTERESTS. 
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your view-finder, you will soon come across a group that 
vou will want to take. Make a mental note of every- 
thing before you attempt to bring your camera forward. 
'Think of the background, of the possibilities of people 
passing in the roadway behind just at the moment you 
happen to be making the exposure. Think of the fore- 
ground, of the possibility of improvement of your 
position, or of the positions of the members of 
the group. Give every one of these things a thought, 
and if you decide you cannot improve matters, then, and 
not till then, bring your camera forward, make the ex- 
posure, and—stay where you are. On no account start 
walking off immediately or fuddling about with the film 
or plate changing. Keep your ground and continue 
your reflections until you think you can move off without 
attracting attention. 

Surreptitious snapshotting should never be indulged 
in if the people you are taking show objection to it. 
Some individuals do most strongly object to be taken. 
They imagine: that every photographer has the 
production of picture postcards in view, and they fear 
to find their portraits on sale later on at the local 
stationer's. 

Equally rude is the snapping of a shutter almost in 
the face of a perfectly inoffensive victim in order to get 
a rather large-size head. I have seen this done some- 
times by Press photographers, and it has never failed to 
arouse resentment. 

Be ready, be quick to act, and keep cool. "Those аге 
the three golden rules for successful street work. 

When the market excitement has cooled down, and 
the town is in its normal condition again, you must 
adopt slightly different tactics. Instead of finding vour 
subjects sitting and standing about everywhere, waiting 
to be taken, you will have to go out and search for 
them. This is not a difficult matter, because every day 


there are always plenty of picturesque figures to be seen. 
The streets are never the tiniest bit crowded except on 
market days, and you can wander about the town keep- 
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ing your eyes open for good settings and interesting 
backgrounds. 

Everybody knows everyone else, and there is no hurry. 
People stand and talk here and there, and vou can often 
study a little group from several points of the compass 
before vou attempt to take them. Don’t creep round 
as if you were a stage villain trying to conceal yourseil. 
Pretend to be absorbed in a shop window, an old door- 
way, or even the architecture of the houses. Keep vour 
group under observation until you think you can't do 
better, and then make your exposure. 

Evervthing is won by waiting, and many a good pic- 
ture has been made by selecting a really good and 
interesting bit of roadway and waiting till the right sort 
of figure comes along and allows you to weld the figure 
and the setting into one more or less immortal concep- 
tion. Sometimes you succeed in getting what vou want, 
but not always. At any rate, it is good exercise for уол. 

When the town is exhausted, or you get tired of the 
cobbled streets, you can go outside and wait at some 
attractive bend or dip in the main road leading to th: 
little town. Settle the details of your composition and 
even mark down the exact position where you want a 
figure interest. Country traffic will sure to be passing 
along the road, and at frequent intervals hay carts, cattle 
drovers, or pedestrians will pass by. Sit and rest until 
the right figure is just in the right position, and then 
make your exposure. Your friends will say, ** What a 
lucky snapshot !’’ but you know better, and will hold vour 
peace. 

These are only a few indications how you mav set to 
work. Your own experience will provide others. All 
I want to do is to suggest the interest and enjoyment vou 
can get out of a holiday in a small town in France. The 
journey is nothing to be feared, and the expenses can 
be kept exceedingly low. The only thing necessary is 
time, and even time can be cut down to three or four 
days. Try it at Easter or Whitsuntide this vear, or 
think about it for your summer holidavs. 


N judging photographs for their pictorial merit, the 
very breath of life is that personality should be pre- 
dominant, and that, as a direct consequence, on 
each particular occasion that a local society holds a 

competition there should be present the element of 
change—which is one of the prime factors of prog ess 
—in the esthetic temperament. 

Whenever two or three judges act together, one of 
two things is likely to happen. Either one of them 
'' bosses ’’ the whole business, in which case the others 
are simply unnecessary; or else the verdict is a com- 


promise: this latter in matters of art tells for 
mediocrity. 

To take an imaginary case. Three prints are 
severally considered best by as many judges. One is, 


say, a superb Evans, another a characteristic Steichen, 
and the third a tricolour oil; the Evans man won't have 
Steichen at any price, while the only thing that both 
judges agree upon is that tricolour oil makes them feel 
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bad. Eventually the three compound their opinions by 
accepting as their united choice something °“ safe ”’; 
that is to say, a print which has none of the special 
'* devilment ’’ of either of the first three which were 
the original choice of the judges; and there results an 
unmerited glorification of the commonplace, and a set- 
back for what is in effect the most advanced work of 
its kind. 

Exhibition committees have a vague notion that there 
is attraction—if not safety—in numbers, because the 
exhibitor will think that if А does not appreciate his 
prints, B may do so; but this obviously cuts both wavs, 
that is to sav, if А does not condemn the work, it is 
pessible that B may spy out its weakness. Anyhow, it 
is a confession of unfitness for an exhibition committee 
to appoint one man to undo the work of another. 
Obviously, if one has no faith in the oracle his opinion 
is not worth obtaining, while if he is a master critic his 
decision should not be subject to revision. 
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There is another aspect of this question which is 
gaining prominence, viz., 
vclved in asking three or more specialists to do the work 
of one. The man who has the reputation of being a 
good judge, as a rule has not many hours to throw 
away, and he often feels that it is a woeful waste of 
his precious time to be summoned to an exhibition 
where there is a confrére officiating who is perfectly 
well qualified to do all that is necessary for a local 
Society. 

Some judges, who do not belong to the ‘‘ Not-Sure ”’ 
school, have already intimated that they do not mind 
acting as judge, but object to play the part of jurv- 
man. If time can be spared from other matters of 
moment, the Affiliation Committee might make an 
effort to induce its 160 societies to adopt the one man 
verdict as regards the distribution of awards of merit. 
Exhibition committees should bear in mind that where 
a single individual acts, his sense of responsibility is 
very much greater than when he is merged into a com- 


the wastage of time in- 
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mittee, for in the former case not only is he judging 
the photographs but they are judging him. If he be 
but a sham connoisseur, he cannot long escape from 
being found out, and if, when acting with others, he 
be too careless to properly examine all the prints, or 
too easy-going to resist the words of a loud-voiced or 
loquacious fellow judge, left to himself he may care- 
fully and without disturbing bias of anyone else, 
accurately and conscientiously weigh up and mete 
out the merits of the pictures, and be prepared— 
in hisown mind, if not verbally—to justify his pro- 
nouncements. 

The above remarks apply mainly to the average local 
exhibitions, such as the Southsea, Southampton, and 
the like. In the case of exceptionally large and particu- 
larly important displays, a bench of judges may be 
desirable. In which case it is perhaps advisable that 
they consist of not less than five, so that it is unlikely 
that one or two pictorial tories or reactionaries should 
control the verdict. 


Hee 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of this society, held in the County 

Auction Galleries, Wellington Street, has again proved a 
success, and the show was an extremely creditable опе, 
including a large entry of good work. A notable feature has 
been the foreign section, arranged for jointly by the Birmingham 
and Leicester societies. This section contained pictures from 
various parts of the world. The society is to be congratulated 
upon its continued progress. Arthur Marshall was the judge, 
and the awards were as follows :— 


Open Section.—Class А (landscape, seascape, and river 
scenery) : (1) Dan Dunlop, (2) H. W. W. McAnally, (3) Harrop Р. 
Wight and Т. С. Beynon. Class В (portraiture, figure studies, 
and animals): (1) Mrs. G. A. Barton, (2) A. W. Ward, (3) Aubrey 
Harris and Mrs. С. A. Barton. Class C (architecture): (1) no 
award, (2) Harrop P. Wight, (3) T. C. Beynon. Class D (flowers, 
fruit, and still life): (1) no award, (2) Fred Martin, (3) John 
Maddison, R.D.S., and Geo. A. Booth. Class E (lantern slides) : 
(1) Captain W. J. Stomm, (2) Н. Wormleighton, (3) Alfred Tay- 
lor, Richard Hancock, W. C. Beetham, and A. G. Thistleton. 
Class F (stereoscopic slides): (1) H. Wormleighton, (2) N. S. 
Goodman and H. Wormleighton. Class G (colour photography, 


prints, or transparencies) : (1) Captain W. J. Stomm, (2) Eric W. 
С. Burder. Class H (federation) : (1) J. О. Wilkes, (2) William 
Farren, W. T. Mason, and A. G. Ball, (3) R. E. Woolmer and 
J. H. Williams. 

Members’ Section.—Class ] (landscape, seascape, and river 
scenery): (1) W. Plant and W. E. Barton, (2) W. Т. Mundy, A. 
С. Ball, and W.T. Mason, (3) W. G. Gibbs, A. How (2). Class К 
(portraiture, figure studies, and animals): (1) J. G. Goddard 
and W. Plant. (2) H. Lee Hopkins and R. E. Woolmer, (3) D. С. 
Urquhart, A. G. Ball, R. E. Wolmer, and J. W. Young. Class I 
(architecture) : (1) J. E. Underwood, (2) W. T. Mason, (3) G. 
Bankart, F.R.P.S., and A. E. Deacon. Class M (flowers, fruit, 
and still life) : (1) H. Quilter, (2) J. W. Young, (3) W. J. Coates 
and T. A. Ward. Class N (lantern slides) : (1) Н. Wormleighton, 
(2) N. S. Gcodman and R. W. Harvev, (3) G. E. Saxby-Thomas, 
A. Bailey, and T. А. Ward. 

Novices’ Section.—Class О (prints, any subject): (1) Mrs. A. 
How, (2) T. W. Hill. Class P (lantren slides): (1 and 3) 
С. E. Saxby-Thomas, (2) J. Wardley. Foreign section (prints, 
any subject) : (1) Martin Kaufmann, junr., (2) Martin Kaufmann, 
junr., Miss Emily Pitchford, and Laura Adams Armer. 


pen——— Puppe 


MING EXHIBITIONS 
T &COMPETITIONS: 


Notices of Exhibition Fixtures, 
etc., will be inserted. under this 
heacing if Hon. Secretaries will send th: necessary particu'ans. 


Nottingham Camera Club.—Opens March 17. Closes March 20. 
Sec., E. L. Kent, 5, Radcliffe Mount, West Bridgford, Notts. 


Chelsea Photographic Society.—Opens March 18. Closes 
March 19. Hon Sec., L. Hill Bailey, 21, Glebe Place, Chelsea. 


Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Opens March 22. 
March 25. Sec., 
ton. 


Closes 
H. S. Cuming, 234, North End Road, Kensing- 


Salisbury Camera Club, Assembly Rooms, High Street. Opens 
March 23. Entries, March 13. Exhibits, March 16. Closes 
March 25. Sec., T. S. Bloom, Forncett, Salisbury. 


Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society, St. John's Hall, 
Forest Hill. Opens March 26. Closes March 27. Sec., W. T. 
Browne, 169, Wcolstone Road, Forest Hill. 


Photographic Society of Ireland, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
Opens March 29. Entries, March 17. Exhibits, March 20. 
Exhibition closes April з. Sec., D. H. Leonard, 24, Cabra Park, 
Dublin. 


Sheffield Photographic Society, Montgomery Hall, Sheffield. 
Opens March зо. Entries March 13. Closes Anril 3. Sec., Н. 
Merrill, 22, Harboard Road, Woodseats, Shefheld. 


Shropshire Camera Club, Working Men's Hall, Shrewsbury. 
Opens March зі. Entries March 20. Exhibits March 27. Ex- 
hibition closes April 1. Sec., H. W. Hughes, Kingsland, Shrews- 
bury. 


Ilkeston Arts Club (Photographic Section), Town Hall, Ilkeston. 
Opens March .31. Closes April 3. Sec., Arthur Smith, If, 
Graham Street, Ilkeston. 


Weybridge Photographic Society, Holstein Hall, Wevbridge. 
Opens April 2. Entries, March 22. Exhibits, March 3o. 
Exhibition closes April 3. Sec., С. W. Sillence, Church Street, 
Weybridge. 

Midlothian Photographic Association.—Opens April 10. Entries 
March 31. Exhibition closes April 17. Sec., B. Sherratt, 8, 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Maidstone and Institute Camera Club.—Opens April 27. 
Closes May 1. Sec., J. Harris, 23, Knightrider Street, Maidstone. 


Photo Club de Paris.—Opens April 29. 
Exhibits April то. Exhibition closes May 17. 
Mathurins, Paris. 


Staines and District Photographic Societv.—Opens Мау $5. 
Closes May 7. Sec., F. W. Memory, 58, High Street, Staines. 

Dresden International Photographic Exhibition.—Mav to Octo- 
ber. Sec. for England, E. O. Hoppe, 8, Margravine Gardens, 
Baron's Court, London, W. 

Canterbury Camera Club, Foresters’ Hall, Canterbury. Opens 
July 7. Entries June 23. Exhibits June зо. Sec., B. J. Fisk- 
Moore, St. George's Gate, Canterbury. 


Entries March 15. 
Sec., 44, rue des 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


A By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sheffield Photographic Exhibition.—The arrangements for the 
forthcoming Sheffield Photographic Exhibition to be held on 
March 30 are proceeding apace, and from accounts to hand there 
is great prospect of another record success, so far as the make-up 
of the exhibition is concerned. The entry forms are in, and it 
only remains to be remembered that exhibits must reach the 
Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, on March 22. The secretary, 
H. Merrill, is, we believe, negotiating his first exhibition in the 
role of chief officer, and great things are expected of him. In 
rousing the lethargic members of his society (not the only society 
whose members become lethargic near the close of the session) 
who have not yet notified how many exhibits they are sending, he 
says: '' That if members would only realise that a little fore- 
thought in small matters make a wonderful difference to the work 
of the committee in carrying on the exhibition, there is no doubt 
that they would at once comply with the request." How true! 


Otley Camera Club.—At the Otley Camera Club recently, Mr. 
Mattison gave '' Leeds in the Olden Days," but there were a 
number of other things on in the little market town, so the 
attendance was not up to the mark. Why does not a member 
of the society give ‘‘ Otley in the Days of Old "? Good sub- 
ject; and they had a splendid example of the method in Mr. 
Mattison’s lecture. At present the Otley Club is suffering from 
an acute attack of '* Architectitis " ; A. Marshall presided, C. B. 
Howdill lectured on the subject, with the weird title of ‘* Caril- 
lons, Canals and Coifs"'; following week С. Hepworth gave 
‘* The Derwent from Source to Mouth " ; the three last named 
gentlemen are all architects. The attendance was excellent at 
both lectures, and Mr. Howdill's night revived in the minds of 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Marston pleasant memories of former 
visits, and they enlarged on the subject of Holland and Belgium. 
"Twas good ! 

Members’ Lantern Night at Bradford.—Bradford Photographic 
Society had their members' lantern slide night a week ago, and 
although there is not an apparent tendency to make a run on 
lantern slide work in that society, there is, however, indication 
of a great improvement on the work of a few years ago. The 
number of slides was not great, but the quality was good. A 
special collection of fifty slides sent in by Clarence Ponting was 
especially good. 

Genre Work at Scarborough.—T. Lee Syms made some 
flattering observations at the Scarborough Photographic Society 
recently whilst lecturing on ** Genre Work." Не said he could 
sympathise with Scarborough photographers who found it difh- 
cult to withdraw their allegiance from the natural beauties of 
the town, and concentrate their efforts on mere figures and 
groups. As a change, however, he recommended the diversion. 
Subjects were not hard to find, they abound everywhere, even in 
Scarborough. Having got an idea, the selection of a suitable 
model is next important, and Mr. Syms suggested it was advisable, 
if possible, to employ trained and experienced people to act in the 
capacity of models, as novices frequently spoil the result on 
account of their self-consciousness. Given a nicely composed 


subject, with model suitably dressed, careful study must Бе 
made of the effect of light and shade, and, finally, a rough 
pencil sketch helps very materially when making the finished 
picture. 


QUARTERS. 
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Hand Colouring Lantern Slides.—We share with the Leeds 
Photographic Society regret that illness prevented Harry -B. 
Buckley from personally demonstrating his process of ** Toning 
and Colouring Lantern Slides." He, however, sent the paper 
on to be read by the secretary, and it is the colouring of slides 
by hand painting we propose to notice more particularly. The 
colours Mr. Buckley recommends are blue green, bright green, 
blue, red, yellow, brown, violet, slate, brick, indigo, black, scar. 
let, and orange, and which are obtained in a highly concentrated 
form, and made into solutions by being boiled in a test tube over 
a spirit lamp, with a few drops of ammonia added when cold. 
Being transparent, the colours do not block up the detail in the 
half tones. The applications should be made in washes of thin 
colour, repeated until the colour form is built up to the required 
strength, and, used in this way, the colours blend one with 
another. The tools to use are extremely simple—a retouching 
desk and a set of camel-hair brushes. If the colouring is of slides 
for lantern use, then the work shouid be done by artificial light, 
and not by daylight. 


At the Hampstead Scientific Society (Photographic Section) Dr. 
Roger-Smith gave a demonstration of Colour Photography. The 
lecturer's experience was almost entirely confined to Lumiere's 
autochrome plates. He briefly and clearly described the structure 
and scope of the autochrome, and when dealing with exposure 
the absolute necessity of using some form of exposure-meter was 
insisted upon, if uniform results were to be obtained. The 
method of development was described by diagrams on the black- 
board, and the various changes that take place during the dif- 
ferent operations were shown. Reference was then made to the 
faults and blemishes in the finished picture, and how they can 
be avoided, after which the lecturer developed a plate that had 
been exposed on some anemones, the whole process taking just 
twenty-five minutes, and the result being a very truthful render- 
ing of the flowers in colours. The next plate was put into the 
fixing bath after the first development, the result being a nega- 
tive showing the complementary colours of the object photo- 
graphed. The lecturer showed some two dozen autochromes and 
also two specimens of the Thames plate. 


A very successful exhibition of the Cleveland Camera Club 
has recently been held in the Albert Chambers, Middlesbrough. 
We understand that this sixth exhibition is not the first 
occasion on which the executive have arranged for open classes, 
although in past years this feature has principally been in the 
negative. We can, however, congratulate them on the improve- 
ment of this year, by including outside work, firstly, as providing 
a more varied display, and, secondly, as a means of educating 
members of the Middlesbrough Camera Club with the latest in 
exhibition work. The judges were Percy Lund, C. W. Richard- 
son, and A. Hutchinson, M.A., B.Sc. The open section (Class I.) 
was fairly well supported, although the major portion of the 
work exhibited came from the northern counties. As the 
south country societies strongly canvas the work of the north 
(and perhaps don't get it), it seems to suggest a suitable field 
for action on Federated lines. The awards in this section are— 
Silver medals: J. Walton, O. C. Wilmot. Bronze medals: N. 
Blake, Н. Lindoe. Highly commended: J. Rutherford and 
N. Blake. ‘Class II. (open to Societies federated with the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union)—Silver medal: F. G. Issott. 
bronze medal: Н. С. Drake-Brockman. Class III. (members; 
any subject)—Silver medal: J. Key. Bronze medal: J. Н. 
Neat. Class IV. (members ; still life)—Silver medal : L. Nattrass. 
Bronze medal: T. Brown. Class V. (members; three pictures 
illustrating life in any town)—Silver medal: °“ Scarborough,” 
J. H. Neat. Silver vase (for the best picture in the exhibition) : 
“ Peace," J: Walton. 


Hackney Photographic Society.— The twentieth annual report 
of this scciety was submitted to the members at the annual 
meeting on the 2nd inst. The report of the council and accounts 
were very satisfactory, good progress having been made in all 
respects. Officers and council for the ensuing year were 
appointed as follows :—President, J. Linley; hon. sec., Walter 
Selfe; asst. hon. sec., A. D. Fort; excursion sec., S. Woodhouse ; 
curator, W. Н. Wilts; lanternist, S. W. Morrison; treasurer, Н. 
W. Lane; council, A. Akerman, A. Barker, С. Capper, J. Caudle, 
E. Farmer, A. J. Linford, W. Rawlings, F. E. Roofe. We con- 
gratulate this strong suburban society on its present prosperous 
position and future prospects. 
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Ss A WEEKLY REVIEW OF PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
T EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Conducted by f THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., F.1.C., and 
SN YLT. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HOW TO TEST PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 


_ Herr Valenta, in a comprehensive article on this sub- 
ject recently communicated to the Atelier des Photo- 
graphen, cites facts that show why it is that the modern 
photographer is not so dependent on perfect purity of 
the original paper stock or material as were the photo- 
graphers of days gone by. The modern bromide or 
bromo-chloride emulsion contains no active chemical 
that is soluble in water, and, moreover, the sensitive 
layer of emulsion is, in the case of ordinary papers for 
development, separated from the base or supporting 
sheet by the so-called baryta layer: this being a kind 
of enamel compounded with gelatine and barium 
sulphate. 

Printing-out papers, on the other hand, ordinarily 
contain a soluble silver salt in addition to that insoluble 
silver salt which 15 the main factor in image formation: 
and this soluble silver salt naturally tends to diffuse into 
the paper base or support, so that impurities in the 
original paper base may result in reaction and dis- 
colouration. Thus it is more important for the base or 
stock to be chemically pure in the case of printing-out 
papers than in the case of ordinary development papers. 

Paper made from wood pulp may ordinarily be 
recognised by the aniline test, as the fibres of wood pulp 
almost invariably retain traces of the incrusting matter, 
and this incrusting matter gives a bright yellow tint 
with a dilute solution of an aniline salt. If a sheet of 
plain, or unsensitised, photographic paper is moistened 
with a five per cent. solution of aniline sulphate or 
hydrochlorate, and this reagent produces a bright yellow 
stain in the course of a few minutes, the presence of 
wood pulp may be considered a certainty. А similar 
test applied to the back of coated or sensitised paper 


may be considered satisfactory when the conditions are 
such as to insure the complete isolation of the sensitive 
coating from the paper. 

To give full details of all the methods of testing re- 
ferred to by Herr Valenta would occupy much space, 
and the value of some of the methods to the ordinary 
practitioner is not considerable; but the suggestion to 
test pieces taken from various parts of the bulk, by ex- 
posing under a selection of suitable negatives, is valu- 
able, as in this way we тау get definite information as 
to tendency to fog, the extent of the gradations that the 
paper can register, and also the characteristics of the 
paper as regards flatness or vigour. 

Perhaps, however, the most valuable hint to the 
amateur worker is contained in the suggestion to print 
a series of flat or uniform tints on the paper to be 
examined. It must be quite obvious that any paper which 
gives an uneven, spotted, or mottled result under flat- 
tint treatment must of necessity be defective or unmer- 
chantable in the ordinary sense of the term: this being 
true whether the paper is a development paper or a 
printing-out paper. In the flat-tint testing, a sheet may 
be placed in a printing frame and may be exposed by 
stages or degrees, but one portion should receive no 
exposure. The sheet being now passed through the 
usual course, and examined carefully at each stage, few 
important defects are likely to escape notice. It goes 
without saying that any unevenness in tint, whether 
faint or as light spots on the dark areas, or dark spots 
on the light areas, must count as a defect. Herr Valenta 
treats of the nature of the various defects, but the 
ordinary purchaser or user is chiefly concerned with the 
question whether the paper is satisfactorv or otherwise. 


— ét«—— — —— 


ETCHING PHOTOGRAPHS ON GLASS. 


In the physical laboratory it is often desirable to etch scales 
on glass, and a photograph, whether of a line subject or a half- 
tone, has a special value when etched on glass, as fading, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, is out of the question. True, the 
photograph is extremely faint; but the details are well defined, 
and by filling the hollows with pigment any amount of vigour 
may be realised. The following method, given in a recent issue 
of the Wiener Mitteilungen, is of almost universal applicability, 
as the positive used may be a transparency of a line subject or 
a transparency from a half-tone negative produced in combina- 
tion with a screen effect, as for block making. The following 
sensitive ground or resist is evenly spread on the glass:— 
Albumen, 120 grammes; ammonia, 4 C.c. ; fluid Indian ink, 8 c.c; 
ammonium  bichromate, 2 grammes; water, 12 c.c. When 
dry, exposure is under a transparency (line or screen), and 
development is in cold water, the development being continued, 
with rinsing, until the portions to be etched are bare. After the 
resist is quite dry, the subject is bordered with wax, and the 
following etching fluid is used :—Sodium fluoride, то grammes ; 
alcohol, бо c.c. ; water, 180 c.c. ; glacial acetic acid, 4 c.c. The 
above instructions are sufficient for those having a general know- 
ledge of the use of the chemicals mentioned ; but those who know 
nothing of glass etching in its general aspects will find it 
necessary to inform themselves. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PYROGRAPHY. 


In the Marseille Revue Photographique we find an advocacy 
of the combination of photography and wood-burning, or °“ pyro- 
graphy,” as the term is. A photograph is first produced on the 
wood, and afterwards tracing, retouching, tinting, or addition 
is carried out by means of the hollow incandescent platinum 
point or pencil, the heat of which is maintained by internal com- 
bustion. This device, the °“ thermo-cautery ” as it is termed by 
surgeons, or wood-burning poker, as it is called more popularly, 
can be obtained quite at a moderate price : the weight of platinum 
in the point being small. The purely photographic part of the 
article describes a method for producing the original photograph 
on the wood. 

The surface of the wood is first smoothed with fine glass paper, 
then moistened with a solution of alum, dried, and sized with a 
solution of 10 grammes of white soap and 20 grammes of gela- 
tine in 450 c.c. of water. When once more dry, the surface may 
be again sized, after which it is salted or chlorised by a three- 
minute immersion in or flooding with a weak solution of 
ammonium chloride. When again dry, the wood may be pre- 
served or stored for any length of time, and when required for 
use the surface must be sensitised by brushing over with a т to 8 
solution of silver nitrate. Although a glass negative may be 
used when a flat board is in question, a paper or film negative 
is ordinarily more satisfactory. 
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beginners. Queries shoulda be 


Print Trimming Troubles. 


Query.—I can cut prints with one of the ordinary plate-glass 
print trimmers, but when the size and shape of this trimmer 
is not suitable, I cannot get the prints to look straight. Is there 
anything better for trimming beside the trimming machines? 

L. JosEPHS (Palermo). 


Reply.—If the plate-glass trimmer, or, more correctly, 
‘“ cutting shape,” is truly rectangular, and as large as 
the largest print you want to trim, it will answer your 
requirements very well. But you must make sure that 
one of the corners is exactly a right angle, by testing 
with a really good joiner's square, and also that the two 
sides containing this right angle are absolutely straight. 
Having selected this corner, mark it with a tiny patch 
of stamp paper, or with a cross made with a glazier's 
diamond. For accuracy in trimming, the knife and the 
cutting slab are almost as important factors as the 
cutting shape. | Use a good stout penknife, with a blade 
not too long, and keep it quite sharp at the point by 
frequent rubbing on a quick-cutting oilstone. А sheet 
of stout glass may be used for trimming on, but is apt 
to quickly blunt the knife, and either a sheet of thick 
zinc, a piece of hard, even-grained wood, or a sheet of 
hard millboard will be found preferable. 

Now, let us suppose you have a half-plate print, up- 
right, of a street scene which you want to trim, keeping 
the full length of the picture, say about six inches, but 
reducing the width to 33 inches. Your half-plate cutting 
shape is perhaps 61 inches by 4. First of all, cut one of 
the longer sides, taking care that the edge of the cutting 
shape is parallel to the vertical lines of the buildings. 
You will, of course, have decided previously exactly how 
much of the picture you wish to keep, and what you 
want to trim away. Make the cut with one clean 
sweep of the knife, remembering that a quick cut is 
alwavs cleaner than a slow one, and, moreover, less 
likelv to tear the print. If the point of the penknife is 
kept pressed into the corner formed by the edge of the 
shape, and the sheet of zinc or other surface on which 
you work, there is no danger of the knife doing anything 
else except making a straight, clean cut. 

Now lay the print in front of you and mark the point 
through which you wish the other side cut to be made. 
Do this by just pressing the point of the knife on the 
print, so that it makes a tiny notch or nick in the paper. 
This notch is at A. Next fold over the bottom of the 
print until it meets the top edge, taking care to keep 
the print in a curve, that is, not to press it flat enough 
to produce a crease. Take care that the cut edge at C 
is exactly even, and again press the penknife on the 
notch already made, but this time pressing through 
both thicknesses of print (at B). You will then have 
the distance C to B measured quite accurately at both 
the top and bottom edges of the print, and if the cutting 
shape is carefully placed so that a clean cut can be made 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter, 


through both these notches, the two longer sides of the 
print will be absolutely parallel. 

The two short sides, that is, the top and bottom of the 

print, have next to be cut, and the simplest way is to 

place the cutting shape on 

the print, with its long side 

exactly on the edge of the 

print, and its short side just 

where the cut is to be made, 


ч ККС 


using, of course, the true corner. If the shape is care- 
fully placed the top and bottom edges will be at right 
angles to the sides, and therefore parallel to each other. 


A Development Difficulty. 

Query.—Can you tell me why the enclosed P.O.P.'s are so very 
black and white? The shadows have no details in the negative, 
but I cannot print up the detail there is in the other parts. 

M. Q. (Chichester). 

Reply.—Judgingfrom the appearance of the prints, we 
should say you are giving too short an exposure and too 
long a development. As you say the shadows have no 
detail, this confirms the opinion, but it is always well to 
send a negative rather than the print from it in cases 
where the supposed fault exists in the negative. It iga 
very common mistake, that of giving too little exposure 
and then developing too long a time in the hope of 
bringing out detail which will not appear. 

You want to grasp quite clearly the fact that with the 
majority of the subjects you photograph, the intensities 
of light vary to a very great extent. Let us endeavour 
to make this clear by taking as an example a portrait 
subject in the garden, say a child sitting on her grand- 
father's knee. The deepest dark will probably be a 
shadow in the black coat, and this will require an ex- 
posure of, let us say, one second. The highest light is 
the white dress of the child, which would do with a much 
shorter exposure, say a quarter second. We give the 
one second because we want to have detail in the deepest 
shadow, but by so doing we are allowing excess of light 
action on the high lights. That is, while the deep 
shadow has just enough exposure to produce in develop- 
ment a certain depth of deposit (which we call “© shadow 
detail ’’) the high lights get enough exposure to produce 
far more deposit than we want. 

What we have to do, therefore, in development, is to 
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use such a solution as shall bring out the detail over the 
whole of the plate at a more or less early stage of de- 
velopment, and then stop the action of the developer 
when sufficient high light deposit has been produced. 
In other words, we stop development when the high 
lights are opaque enough. 

Another way of putting this is to say that we must 
expose for the shadows and develop for the high lights. 
Now your negatives have been exposed insufficiently for 
the shadows, but vet the high lights have had more ex- 
posure than they needed for themselves, if regarded 
quite apart from all the rest of the picture. Probably 
instead of the second we have assumed, you gave a third 
of a second. You may think that this shorter exposure 
would produce some effect which would be brought out 
on development, but that by no means follows, for very 
weak light, or weak light acting a very short time, does 
not produce a latent image. You apply the developer, 
and, after a few minutes, seeing no detail in the 
shadows, you go on, still bringing up no detail, but at 
the same time building up opacity in all those parts 
where there was more exposure than necessary. The 
error, you will see, is a twofold one. First, you should 
learn to expose correctly, by which we mean within the 
(fairly wide) limits of normal exposure. Second, you 
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should remember that if your dark-room and solutions 
are about 60 deg. Fah., when you develop, you may 
do so for a standard time. For instance, if you use 
rodinal 40 minims, water 2 oz., with two drops of a 
ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide, you will 


: find from 4 to 5 minutes’ development give a good 


average negative on most of the usual brands of plate. 
And this developer will bring out all the detail in the 


Shadows that you would get with any method, or by any 


prolongation of development. 

Rodinal tends to give detail first, and to build up 
density afterwards. Pyro will build up a deposit on 
well-exposed parts of the plate quickly. Hence, when 
developing a plate which proves to have had a too short 
exposure, we mav find the high lights getting too 
opaque before shadow detail appears. In such cases it 
is always worth while trying the effect of pouring off 
the developer into the measure glass and covering the 
plate with water. This dodge was suggested by Sir 
William Abney, and is effective because the pyro left in 
the film soon exhausts itself in the high light portions, 
but goes on working in the shadows. But, naturally, it 
is only effective if the exposure has been a trifle short— 
that is, there must have been some light action on the 
film in the shadows. 
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Мг. F. MARTIN DUNCAN at the Royal Pho'cgraphic Society. 


К. К. MARTIN DUNCAN gave a very comprehensive in- 

terpretation to the title of the subject —'* Photography as an 
Aid to Biological Research "——of his recent lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society. His slides included a demonstration of the 
action of radium upon the photographic plate, a series of studies 
of lilies of the valley undergoing their forcing process for the 
Christmas market, photomicrographs of the business parts of insect- 
feeding plants and of plant-feeding insects, studies of marine life, 
and some examples of facial expression in animals, including 
portraits of the president, secretary, and treasurer of the Anthropoid 
Club, taken at an annual general meeting, when the balance-sheet 
revealed a deficit. 

With regard to the radium experiment, Mr. Duncan obtained 
a typical piece of pitchblende from one of the Cornish mines, and 
left it in contact with a photographic plate in a dark-room for 
twenty-four hours. The plate then showed the light action due to 
the minute particles of radium which were in the pitchblende. If 
pitchblende can be obtained, a small quantity of uranium nitrate 
can always be procured, and will serve much the same purpose. 
This may be divided into four portions, and submitted to varying 
degrees of temperature for varying periods, then placed in small, 
flat-bottomed test-tubes under which are photographic plates. The 
raising of the temperature of the uranium has the effect of rendering 
active the extremely minute radium atoms that are potentially 
present in the substance. | 

Mr. Duncan suggested that photographers with a bent for natural 
history would do well just now to concentrate upon the study of the 
wing motion of insects in view of the fact that, inasmuch as we 
owe certain of our modern inventions to the observation of some 
little contrivance of nature, so the engineer of the future, when he 
has fashioned his perfect air-ship, may have to confess himself 
indebted to the wasp or the bee. The methods of flight employed 
bv these insects are not yet fully understood, but their wings are 
marvellous for the small compass into which they can be packed 
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when they are entering a flower and their extension when they are 
in flight. The state of the wings when photographed in motion 
might help Mr. Wilbur Wright. 

In many ways the most remarkable photograph shown by Mr. 
Duncan was one which he made countless fruitless efforts to take 
during five seasons. It represented the hawk moth hovering in 
front of a flower. The hawk moth is remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of the vibrations of its wings, the vibrations being 
followed by a momentary period of rest. The moths are, of course, 
night fliers, and it was only by taking the opportunity offered by a 
gathering of storm clouds in the afternoon that any attempt at 
photography could be made. Mr. Duncan made ready his reflex 
camera, and waited until a gleam of sunshine appeared through the 
gathered clouds. Then he made a series of rapid exposures, obtain- 
ing out of two dozen plates onc passable picture showing the moth, 
illuminated by a stray glint of sunlight, at its momentary period of 
rest in front of a nasturtium. | 

Mr. Duncan thought that one branch of scientific photography 
too much neglected at the present day was that of marine life. 
The easiest of all fishes to photograph, he said, was the blenny, 
found on the rocky coast of Cornwall and Devon, for the reason 
that this fish lives a portion of the day out of the water and takes 
a sun-bath on the rocks, his skin shining with a wonderful secretion 
that keeps his gills moist and enables him to breathe with comfort. 
The photography of fish which do not enjoy being out of the water 
is a more difficult business, for it is necessary not only to filter the 
water but also to wash the fish. Some fish, after being dipped into 
the tank, have a disconcerting habit of changing their colour to 
harmonise with their surroundings, and thus the effect of the 
contrast is lost. Others, like the cuttle-fish, eject a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of black fluid, and the water has to be filtered 
again and again. Mr. Duncan's efforts, however, were very 
successful, not only in the case of the marine life of the shore, but 
also in that of the nightmare creatures of the deep. 
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THE WEEKLY 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of 


ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 


shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. 


P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 


every weck in the advertisement pages, 


afixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Н. B. 
Bradley, 143, Ashton New Road, Beswick, Manchester. (Title of 
print, "The Letter.") Technical data: Plate, Marion's inst. ; 
lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 10 sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., 
October; developer, rodinal; printing process, toned bromide 
enlargement. 

The Second Prize to Miss A. J. Whitaker, 58, Tempest Road, 
Beeston Hill, Leeds. (Title of print, “ Gladvs.") Technical data : 
Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Heliar; stop, F/6; exposure, 8 sec. ; 
time of day, 3.30 p.m., February; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, Kodak Roval, toned sulphide. 

The Extra Prize to C. G. Graham, Camborne House, Grange 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. (Title of print, “A Portrait Study.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 2 sec.; time of 
day, 11.30 a.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, Kodak platino matt bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, Edin- 
burgh. (Title of print, “ А Sturdy Housewife.) Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet medium; lens, single; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th 
sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Paget cream crayon bromide. 

The Beginners’ Prize to H. T. Laidlaw, 200, High Street, Pres- 
tonpans, Scotland. (Title of print, ‘‘ Eventide.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; stop, Е/22; exposure, 6 sec.; time of day, 
11 a.m., December; printing process, Paget С.С. 

Hon. Mention. 

Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; M. B. Coates, Sunder- 
land; О. W. F. Thomas, Coalville; Miss E. L. Willis, Norwich; 
J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; B. L. Forrest, Shotta; G. W. Smith, 
London, E.C. ; N. Gibson, Hebden Bridge; P. Leuba, Harrogate ; 
F. J. Shaw, Wantage; B. Cox, Lincoln; F. P. Smith, Brixton 
Hill. 


Class I. 

Miss E. Richmond,  Falfield; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; F. 
Bólton, Hull; G. Malcolm, Edinburgh; J. E. Hadfield, Manches- 
ter; F. Airey, Darlington; W. Baldwin, Blackburn; W. Newson, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; J. Maddison, 
Middlesbrough; С. McDermid, Eston; D. Ireland, Cambuslang ; 
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]. Н. Saunders, Leeds; W. L. Knight, Worthing; С. Bell, 
Dudlev; J. G. Griffiths, Fishguard; C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartle- 
pool; Miss Stead, Newbury ; A. Smith, Nelson; K. Nozaki, Rich- 
mond; W. B. Livermore, Stroud Green; C. S. Coombes, Holborn ; 
E. Morales, Carshalton; A. Roffey, Birmingham; F. E. Barnet, 
Dulwich; A. Ellis, Brighouse; E. 4. G. Samuelson, Banbury; 
G. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington; Miss Openshaw, Bury; J. Chap- 
man, Manchester; D. W. Jones, Hebburn-on-Tyne; Н. Limbrick, 
Harborne; R. H. Plank, Gibraltar; T. H. Morgan, Liverpool ; 
J. Whiteman, Lincoln; M. C. Sarkies, Ealing; P. Leuba, Harro- 
'ate. 

: Class II. 

J. Manners, Gateshead; W. M. Lovatt, Newcastle, Staffs; R. 
С. V. Dvmock, Southampton; E. Pharez, Levtonstone; E. А. 
Mills, Rochdale; Miss McAdam, Hereford; J. W. Sutcliffe, 
Bispham; Mrs. Potter, Barnes Common; L. C. Schofield, Godal- 
ming; H. Rushton, Burnley; W. E. Cork, Nelson; Mrs. A. J. 
Whitaker, Leeds; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); W. 
Wood, Hamilton; F. W. Gardner, Harrow; W. Н. McGuire, Wex- 
ford; Francis Meek, Edgbaston; W. M. Norris, Eastleigh; F. 
Dumez, Pittsburgh; A. W. Masters, Bristol; T. Willing, Dover; 
F. Frampton, Manchester. 

Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 

Beginners. 

Miss E. Oakeshott, Worthing; Miss F. T. Tounsend, Switzer- 
land; W. A. Martin, Sutton; J. Webster, Wigan; S. E. M. 
Brown, Gt. Yarmouth ; Miss M. R. Jennings, Newmarket; E. H. 
Dasent, Bedford; A. R. Edmonds, Clapham Common, S.W. (2); 
P. Clark, Harrow (2); Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; J. G. Tough, 
Waterloo; S. Hodgins, Dinas Mawddwy; К. T. Habbick, Glas- 
gow; C. U. Knox, Alton; Mrs. Potter, Barnes Соттоп; C. Н. 
Cross, Bolton; C. E. Stabler, Salisbury; J. IM. Favell, Wey- 
bridge; A. Webb, Stourbridge; R. McLeod, Perthshire; E. Meara, 
Abersvchan; W. Bell, Pollokshaws; T. A. Conrov, Cork; G. A. 
Oakes, Chiswick (2); S. W. Cobban, Glasgow; Н. J. Manning, 
Cambridge; C. G. Coe, Leigh; B. Ball, Nelson; H. L. Brydon, 
Stockport. 


ISLE OF WIGHT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE sixth annual exhibition of this society was held in the 
large hall of the Literary Society, Quay Street, Newport, 
I.W., and attracted an excellent collection of pictures in both 
the open and members! classes. The show was opened by Lady 
Adela Cochrane. The awards were as follows :— 
Open classes: Silver plaque, A. W. Ward; bronze plaques, 
C. D. Kay, A. W. Ward, C. H. Hewitt, Wm. Farren, S. Manners, 


H. E. Morris, Capt. W. J. Stomm, Norman Blake, F. W. Beken. 
Members’ classes: Silver plaque, Mrs. A. Dallimore; bronze 
plaque, Miss E. Dallimore ; challenge bowl, Mrs. A. Dallimore: 
bronze plaques, C. A. White, Mrs. A. Dallimore, W. T. Mahy, 
W. Lyon Bright (2), A. E. Chard. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.P.S., was the judge, and he also contributed some specimens 
of his work to the exhibition 
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ILFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


HIS go-ahead society held its third annual exhibition at the 
Town Hall, llford, at the end of last month; it was 
a great success, some four or five hundred exhibits being on 
show, besides an interesting loan collection contributed by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Charles Job, H. W. Bennett, Е.К.Р.5., 
James A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S., J. C. Warburg. P. Bale Rider, 
C. Willé, E. T. Holding, Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., A. H. 
Blake, M.A., E. Seymour, and E. О. Hoppé, F.R.P.S. The 
awards were made by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., 
as follows :— 
Open classes: Best picture, Frank Innous; landscape, C. H. 


Hewitt апа F. C. Boyes; portraiture, A. W. Ward and С. F. 
Lyddon ; architecture, A. Wcolford and H. P. Wight: scientific 
and technical, John Maddison ; lantern slides, J. J. Hartley, F. 
C. Newmarch, and G. A. Booth. ` 
‚ Members’ classes: Best picture, D. S. Whitelaw: landscape, 
F. Jefferies and F. C. Boyes; portraiture, etc., T. M. Weaver; 
architecture, T. M. Weaver and F. C. Boyes ; still life, etc., F. 
C. Boyes, К. Н. Lawton, and Mrs. Weaver; lantern slides, F. C. 
Boves and T. M. Weaver. 

For those who have not previously taken an award: Bronze 
plaque, Mrs. Whitten. 
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page. In order to relieve the pressure on our Space, 


must be acce mpanied by one of the 


“ Query" or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Focal Length of Lens. 
(1) How can I ascertain the focal length 
of my R.R. lens? (2) Can I use this with 
my ordinary camera for enlarging; if so, 
how ? G. W. S. (Dulwich). 
(1) (A) Focus a distant object (100 yards, or 
further, away), then measure the distance 
between the ground-glass and stop of lens. 
(B) Focus a foot-rule so that the inch marks on 
the rule are just one inch apart on the ground- 
glass. Measure the distance between the foot.rule and ground- 
glass, and divide this by 4. (C) Repeat experiment B, and 
measure distance between ground-glass and stop: call this x. 
Then focus for a distant object, as in experiment А. Measure 
distance of ground-glass from stop: call this y. Then subtract 
у from x. (2) Yes. Consult “ Enlargements, their Production 
and Finish ” (No. 25 in “ The A. P." Library Series), price 15. 
net. 


Cutting up Unexposed Plates. 
For experimental purposes I wish to cut up some dry plates 
into strips. How can I do this without injuring the film? 
C. P. (Nelson). 


First of all practise using a cutting diamond with your eyes 
shut, using some old negatives and a flat strip of wood as an 
edge guide. Then in darkness lay the dry plate, f/m down, on 
dry and clean blotting-paper, and cut the glass side. When the 
plate is broken along the diamond-cut you will have a clean cut 
edge of film. The plate should be snapped backwards from the 
film. 


Soft Definition. 

(1) What is the difference between the soft definition given 

by slightly throwing the lens out, and that obtained by certain 

lenses made for this purpose? (2) Can you recommend a 

book dealing with ray filters and colour screens, etc. ? 

T. D'N. (Edgbaston). 
(r) Usually very little. In the special lens the softening of 

image is rather more general and uniform. "With an ordinary 
lens, in certain cases, we may notice a good deal of difference 
between the more and the less sharp parts. (2) Wratten and 
Wainwright issue a gratis pamphlet, “ Screens and Safelights," 
which may meet your needs. Consult also “ Orthochromatic 
Photography," issued from the office of this paper. 


A Poser. 
I contemplate purchasing a camera with focal-plane shutter, 
etc. The question which I hope you will be kind enough to 
answer is this: Shall I ever have cause to regret not having 
a between-lens shutter? W. H. C. (Oxford). 


We are immensely gratified and flattered by the querist's 
compliment of implied knowledge of what he may or may not 
have cause to regret in the future, but modesty forbids our 
accepting the flattery. We suggest that a camera having a focal- 
plane shutter may also have a between-lens shutter as well, and 
this may perhaps resolve his doubts. 


Passe-Partout Binding Strips. | 
Can you give a hint as to adhesive for attaching the paper 
to the glass, etc.? T. A. B. (Bath). 
To ordinary office paste, of the Stickphast kind, add about 
one-twentieth part of golden syrup, mix well, and use only just 
enough to cover the surface of the paper. Our note-book also 
contains the following formula for this purpose, but we cannot 
say anything about it from personal experience; you might try 
it and report:—Ordinary gum arabic 1 oz., water (warm) 2 oz. 
When dissolved strain through muslin, and add aluminium 


sulphate 20 gr. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POSI FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHCTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Stops. 
(1) What is the meaning of F/ir, F/10, 
etc.? (2) What effect have magnifiers on a 
portrait? W. J. R. (Hartlepool). 


When a lens is in focus for a very distant 
object, the distance between the centre of the 
focussing screen and a certain point in the lens is called the 
* focal length of that lens. Suppose that in your case this 
distance is 54 inches, a stop, of which the round opening measures 
half an inch across (diameter) wouid be marked or referred to 
as F/11, because the diameter (4 inch) was one-eleventh part of 
the ‘‘ focal length " (54 inches) of that particular lens. Simi- 
larly, another stop having a diameter measuring one-sixteenth 
of sj inches would be designated F/16. These F numbers, as 
they are called, enable us to compare equivalent times of expo- 
sure with different stops. For example, suppose your lens has 
stops F/8, F/11, and F/16. Multiplying each of these F numbers 
by itself we get 8 by 8, 11 by 11, and 16 by 16, #.¢., 64, 121, 256. 
Now 121 is nearly double 64, and 256 is nearly double 21, so the 
exposure with F/11 is double that with F/8, and the exposure with 
F/16 is double that when using F/11. ‘A °“ magnifier ’’ (also 
called supplementary lens) is a convex lens placed in front of 
the ordinary lens, and so forming a combination, having a shorter 
focal length than the ordinary lens has. This combination 
enables us (with fixed focus camera) to get nearer to an object 
than the ordinary lens permits. Consequently the combination 
enables us to obtain larger-scale images. 


Portraiture. 
(1) What speed plates are best for outdoor portraiture? (2) 
Best developer for portraits? (3) What kind of negative? 
NOVICE (Birmingham). 


(1) ** Novice * will be wise in avoiding the plates of extreme 
rapidity until he has acquired a little experience. Plates under 
“ Extra Rapid іп THe А. P. AND P. N. exposure table are as 
quick as is desirable for this work. (2) The following is a suitable 
developer :—Water 20 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 
т oz. When dissolved set aside for twelve hours for any sedi- 
ment to settle down, and carefully decant off the clear part 
(about 19 oz.) for use. Then add metol 3o gr., hydroquinone 
3o gr., potassium bromide 5 gr. Use this as a one-solution 
developer. (3) Portrait negatives should be kept rather soft in 
contrast, 7.e., not so contrastful as most landscape subjects. 


Black Tones with P.O.P. 
(1) I wish to get black tones with P.O.P., etc. (2) Can the 
contents of a 15 gr. tube of potassium chloroplatinite be 
made up into a stock solution in the same way as gold 
chloride? P. M. (Portland). 
(2) Yes, just in the same way, viz., one grain of the salt in one 
dram of distilled water. The bottle should be kept in the dark. 
(1) It is doubtful if quite black tones can be obtained with 
P.O.P. The best plan is first to tone slightly with a gold bath, 
such as water 20 oz., soda phosphate 30 gr., gold chloride 1 gr. 
Wash well, then again tone in water 4 02., citric acid то gr., 
potassium chloroplatinite 1 gr. The following combined bath 
may be tried : —Water 10 oz., table salt 20 gr., citric acid 40 gr., 
sold chloride 1 gr., potassium chloroplatinite 4 gr. 


Terme of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, тоз. 104. 
Canada  .. РЕТ T 6s. 6d 13S. 
Other Countries .. ,, T 15S. 


78. 6d. р, К 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Readers are reminded 
that the Spring Number of 
THE A. Р. AND Р. N. will be issued next week. They 
will confer a favour upon us by drawing the attention 
of their friends who are not already readers, to this 
special number Orders for copies should be placed 
early. о o ф 

The exhibition of prints selected from the recent com- 
petition of the affiliated societies, now forming the house 
exhibition at 66, Russell Square, is most interesting, 
and has the charm of novelty. A well-known painter, 
Mr. Walter J. Morgan, К.В.А., has made a series of 
pencil and wash sketches to illustrate his criticisms of 
the prints, and these are hung alongside the prints, 
making an instructive series. Mr. P. Bale Rider, as 
chairman of the executive, formally opened the exhibi- 
tion on Tuesday evening, March 9th, and on the fol- 
lowing day the exhibition was opened to the members 
of affiliated societies. Mr. Bale Rider presided at the 
well-attended meeting in the evening, when he read a 
lecture on composition written by Mr. Morgan, and the 
slides illustrating the lecture were shown. We сап 
recommend this exhibition to our readers. It will be 
open until April roth, between the hours of 11 and 5 
(Saturday, 11 to 2), and such an opportunity for study 
should not be missed. The lecture will be circulated 
amongst affliated societies, after its exhibition at 
Russell Square, and afterwards will be sent round the 


Colonial societies. & o g 


. The second meeting of the Society of Night Photo- 
graphers was held on Friday, Feb. 26th, at the George 
Inn, High Street, Borough. After an enjoyable tea iı 
brisk discussion took place on the various proposed 
methods of avoiding halation; the feeling of the meeting 
appearing to be that success in this direction was to be 
sought rather in careful development than in any other 
wav (assuming, of course, the use of a well-backed 
plate). It was decided to hold the next meeting on 
March 26th, at the Studio, 58, Pall Mall, opposite Marl- 
borough House, when members will bring up for discus- 
sion their results of experimenting with the photography 
of the sweep of the Embankment on a clear night from 
Cleopatra's Needle. After this discussion the pictorial 
side of the photography of night will be introduced as a 
foil to the technical side of the matter. Intending mem- 
bers should apply for particulars (the annual subscrip- 
tion is only 2s. 6d.) to Russell Burchall, acting secre- 
tarv, at County Hall, Spring Gardens, S. W. 
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The value of time seems to increase day by day, and 
rapidity in work of all kinds is looked upon as a natural 
necessity. One of the longest operations in photo- 
graphic work is the drying of negatives, and various 
devices for drying them more expeditiously have been 
suggested. Probably the quickest way of obtaining a 
satisfactorv print from a wet negative is, of course, to 
put it in a daylight enlarging apparatus, and make a 
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print the same size, or an enlargement in the ordinary 
way. But the most carefully focussed print so produced 
never seems to compare favourably for sharpness with 
the contact print, and a dry negative has thus the advan- 
tage. A French worker named Heller has recently in- 
vented a very pretty arrangement for the rapid drying 
of negatives, which may first be treated with spirit or 
not, as desired. Ап electric fan is driven so as to throw 
a stream of air upon a revolving frame, in which the 
negatives are placed vertically. The frame, duly loaded 
with negatives, looks like a miniature paddle-wheel, 
and, as it turns round, one plate after another meets a 
current of air from the fan, and so the whole number dry 
in the minimum of time. It is a piece of apparatus that 
anyone with a little ingenuity could fit up for himself, 
but those who would wish to be saved the trouble, and 
desire to purchase it ready made, must pay the some- 
what alarming price of eight pounds (two hundrec 
francs) for it. 
eG ois 

The hon. sec. of the Cripplegate Photographic So- 
ciety informs us that the entries for the annual exhibi- 
tion, which opens on March 22nd, at the Cripplegate 
Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., will constitute a record 
for their exhibitions. We are pleased to know also that 
our suggestion for renaming this society ‘* The City of 
London Photographic Society "' has been well received, 
and the opening of the show on Monday next by the 
Lord Mayor of London will probably offer an excellent 
opportunity for something being said on the matter. 
During the run of the exhibition demonstrations in 
platinotype, by Mr. E. Salt, will be given, and on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings the oil pigment process and 
bromoil will be demonstrated by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, 
F.R.P.S. Lantern slides will be shown every evening, 
and specimens of work on the new Thames plates will 
also be on exhibition. 

e meg 

At the Goupil Galleries are collected fifty-nine pictures 
depicting **London from Dawn to Midnight,” painted 
by that talented young artist, Mr. Algernon Talmage, 
R.B.A., who for some time past has practically for- 
saken Cornwall in order to study and interpret London 
scenes. The results now hang in the Regent Street 
gallery, and will continue on view at least for another 
week, daily from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. As an exhibition, 
it should prove of exceptional attractiveness to all 
photographers interested in towns and town life, as 
material from which to draw inspiration for picture 
making, for here is presented the inner beauty of quite 
commonplace subjects, scenes with which all Londoners 
are familiar, and perchance, in many instances, pass 
daily with little thought of the rich opportunities these 
same streets, churches, parks, squares, and canals of 
London are capable of providing. Readers of THE 
А. P. anD P.N. should certainly endeavour to visit this 
exhibition, if they have the chance. A visit will be well 
repaid bv the rich suggestions for pictures to be 
obtained. 
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THE ’ SEWING MAID. By J. Cruwys RICHARDS. 


From the Bi mingham Exhibition. This picture was also awarded a prize in the Marion Competition, 
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THE BEACH. 


MALCOLM 


RBUTHNOT. 
From the One-Man Show of Mr. Arbuthnot's work now open at the House of *\ EE O erts 
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HE present issue 
of THE А. P. AND 
P. N., published 
at the very open- 
ing of spring, will, we 
hope, meet the gaze of 
our readers in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, апа abroad 
with an environment of 
appropriate atmospheric 
conditions suitable for the 
season it heralds. At the 
moment of writing the 
usual attributes of con- 
ventional vernal weather 
are conspicuous by their 
absence. But the season of 
the year is one dear to the 
heart of the optimist, and the 
rapidly lengthening days make 
one overlook the snow that lingers, 
while the promise of а goodly 
photographic season — good for 
interest taken, good for trade, and 
good for results—is a helpful tonic 
for the dull days that have passed. 
To all our readers therefore we 
extend our best springtime wishes 
far a great and notable season of 
renewed activity in photographic 
matters and of success in achievement. 
6e e e 
Harsh light, characteristic of early spring, when 
sudden bursts of sunshine appear through a shower- 
laden sky of clouds, brings forcibly to one's notice the 
old trouble of halation. There are certain devotees of 
the backed plate who never use an unbacked one, no 
matter what the subject, and from the point of view of 
the theorist they are undoubtedly wise. But halation 


The Opening Year in London, by А.Н. 
Blake. М.А. - 
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is a fault which seems to crop up in one’s work from 
time to time, and really depends more on the nature of 
the subject than anything else. 

It is surprising how, despite the dictates of experi- 
ence, different writers go on recommending a burnt 
sienna or coloured backing, when a black one—and that 
a true dead black—has been proved to be the best 
medium of absolute efficacy. A writer in a Belgian 
photographic journal has experimented with a formula 
which may be safely recommended to such of our readers 
as care to make their own backing sheets, but we must 
substitute in it a black substance for his '' red colour in 
powder.” Half an ounce of cheap gelatine is dissolved 
in three and three-quarter ounces of boiling water, and 
three ounces of glycerine are then added, and sufficient 
of the black material in fine powder to ensure complete 
absorption of light rays is then incorporated. 

Sheets of stout paper, cut to the requisite size, are 
coated with the mixture, when cold, and are then stuck 
to the glass sides of the plates to be backed. They are 
easily stripped off before development. 

Apropos of halation, it is important to remember that 
dust and small particles which get into the lens, between 
its component parts, are frequently a cause of ‘‘ halo.’” 
Another thing to bear in mind is, the thicker the glass 
in the dry plate, the more chance there is of bad hala- 
tion, so that plates prepared with thin glass are strongly 
advisable where the precaution of backing is not taken. 
Fine grain in the emulsion is also advantageous, a plate 
of good opacity being far less subject to halation than 
another inclined to be transparent. 

Some plates are thus much more subject to halation 
than others, though backing them with a good black 
medium, or backing sheet, acts just as effectually with 
any plate. During the next month or six weeks the 


backed plate will have a distinct advantage over the 
ordinarv plate. 


The Latest in Photometry. 

The time is approaching when it may be necessary for 
the Royal Photographic Society to follow the example 
of some other learned institutions and divide itself into 
sections. Опе such section might have under its wing 
photometry, another colour photography, and soon, At 
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the last ordinary meeting of the society, when Dr. Mees 
and some of his colleagues were discussing an abstruse 
photometrical subject, and the terms ''scatter con- 
stant,” ''Q value," and the like were being freely 
bandied about, one could not help sympathising with the 
ordinary member who asked where he came in and what 
crumbs fell from this high table for him. 

The fact is, of course, that the subject of photometry 
is one of vast importance in future developments of 
scientific photography, but at the time it is a little re- 
mote from the path of the ordinary worker. Neverthe- 
less, this particular paper had its interesting side even 
for the non-expert, and one point of value was the state- 
ment that in enlarging negatives by means of the lantern 
greater contrast would be obtained by dispensing with a 
condenser and using a piece of opal glass in contact 
with the film of the negative, thereby diffusing the light 
illuminating the film and obviating the scatter. 

Dr. Mees thought this point one of considerable in- 
terest to the trade enlarger, and said that nowadays, 
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The extent to which painters avail themselves of the artful aid 
of the camera has often been commented upon, but as a rule artists 
are so shy and retiring when how they work is in question, that 
it is rare for any direct evidence of the photographic basis of 
paintings to be forthcoming. All credit then to the Affiliation 
Committee for giving us such proof positive of how the photo- 
graph can inspire the draftsman. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive than the delightful exhibition of monochrome studies by 
Mr. Walter J. Morgan, R.B.A., now on view at the R. P. S., for 
it shows with unusual directness how, by aid of a photograph, 
he is able to paint very effective pictures in black and white. It 
is certainly an unusually courageous proceeding to hang the 
photograph next to the derived picture. Let us hope that this 
instructive innovation will receive the support of the Royal 
Academy, so that at its next exhibition photographs may be 
included, not, perhaps, as examples of approved pictorialism, 
but as the handmaids of art and sources of pictorial inspiration. 


Autochrome Maneuvres. 

* Shiver my timbers and brace the marlinspike! " was the 
remark which rose to my tongue, but happily remained unspoken 
on its tip, when at the L. and P. I heard a distinguished naval 
ofhcer give a lecture on the making of tricolour slides from auto- 
chrome positives. True to the traditions of the Royal Navy, hav- 
ing set out to attack a strong position, he had, so to speak, nailed 
his tricolours to the drying shelf, and resolved to conquer—or 
dye in the attempt. He had, however, been somewhat badly in- 
formed by his scouts, so that several of the positions which he, at 
great cost, carried, proved to have been abandoned by the enemy. 
Dropping from metaphor to direct statements, the lecturer stated 
that he had set out to discover how to make tricolour copies be- 
cause the autochrome would not reproduce itself, oblivious to the 
fact that at the 1907 R. P. S. Exhibition a certain individual 
contributed a number of autochromes, which were considered 
to be better than usual, all of which were contact copies from 
original positives. Anyhow, we all enjoyed this taste of photo- 
graphic '' life on the ocean wave," and could do with another 
whiff of it. 


The Blue Ribbon of Photography. 

Ought the Royal to revert to the awarding of medals? During 
the past few months several fairly distinguished exhibitors have 
expressed a wish that the bubbling excitement of former years 
should be restored. They complain that at present when their 
pictures are hung at the exhibition nothing happens. A few 
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with the powerful arc lamps that are in use, it would 
be possible to obtain bromide enlargements in this way 
with negatives one could not hope to tackle with a con- 
denser. 

The paper read by Dr. Mees was written by M. Andre 
Callier, a Belgian member of the R.P.S., whose name, 
in the opinion of his English confrère, will ultimately be 
one of the four or five foremost names in photo-chemical 
research in any country. M. Callier’s work has been 
distinguished by great care and thoroughness; he has 
been aiming for some time past to obtain satisfactory 
spectro-photometry in the ultra-violet, and he has built 
at his own expense in Ghent one of the best photo- 
graphic laboratories in the world. His paper gave a 
summary of very careful results arrived at with the aid 
of a Martens’ polarisation photometer, showing the 
amount of light scattered from the surface of negatives, 
and several examples and tables of figures were shown, 
proving the greater range of contrast of positives pro- 
duced by projection than of those produced by contact. 


SERIĘ 


scanty notices may appear in the press, but there is nothing to 
authoritatively make known that one print is more particularly 
praiseworthy than another. There are, however, not wanting 
indications that a spirit of unrest and enterprise is stirring the 
R. P. S., which may not only result in the restoration of the 
much-missed medal, but in a drastic reconstruction of the pictorial 
selection committee, several members of which have, by their 
sustained and able labours, carried out, at much sacrifice, for 
several years in succession, fairly earned a rest. A practically 
fresh selection committee, and the annual bestowal of the blue 
ribbon of pictorial merit should make things hum. 


Fame 


The other day I had a communication from the King. Never 
mind what it was about. A firm of Baker Street photographers 
had got wind of it, so I was invited to sit. Before the sitting, 
during the waiting which precedes it, I whiled away the time 
by listening to the talk of another invitee, a small child of two 
or three, who, her nurse said, was expected to develop into a 
musical prodigy, for while playing on the piano she had with one 
finger made a tune which seemed to suggest the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” hence her presence among other distinguished sitters. 
No doubt this child's portrait has already appeared, to the 
envy of all fond mothers, in the society papers. This child 
evidently took me for the photographer—they say that the sense 
of smell is stronger and keener in children than in grown-ups. 
Perhaps the pick-me-up which I had taken at the corner of 
Oxford Street had been more pungent than usual. The child 
began to talk to me of photography. “ Ise dot a tamera," she 
remarked. *' And do you develop? °’ I replied. “ Yes. I use 
A and B. I spilled the B over my best frock. Wasn't it a dood 
job it wasn't A?" And so she prattled on, telling me how her 
brudder Johnnie did “ dums," and her sister Margaret “ oils," 
till the photographer who invites the world's genius to sit to 
him for nothing called her into the sanctum sanctorum. 


—and Fortune. 


When the prattling child had gone I was left to my own 
thoughts; and it struck me that these generous Baker Street 
photographers, who encouraged genius and newly-made J.P.s 
and M.F.H.s by giving them free sittings, must be injuring less 
successful photographers, who could not afford to work for 
nothing. The thought was humiliating. Free photographs 
smelt too much of charity, and were on a par with free break- 
fasts and free boots. So as I have so far been able to pay 
for my own boots and breakfast, I repented me, and before my 
turn came I slipped out unobserved. If my absconding from 
the Temple of Fame upset the arrangements I cannot help it. 
The sitter who was waiting next to me will very likely be handed 
down to posterity as me, and so on,/all down the list. 
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OMETIMES I think that we 
photographers are apt to take 
our ‘‘work’’ a little too 
seriously and swing the pen- 

dulum either to the extreme of 
anxiety about what we are pleased 
to term technical perfection—as If 
any mundane or man-made thing 
could be perfect—or to swing to the 
opposite extreme and wrangle about Art with a capital 
A. Enthusiasm or thoroughness is no doubt an excel- 
lent thing in its proper place and time, but when it is 
so absorbing as to blind us to all but one thing, it is well 
to remember the man who only had one idea and that 
a wrong one. 
Poetry and Art. 

I take it for granted that the pictorially minded camera 
man’s ultimate aim is the production of something that 
he hopes others as well as himself may regard as an 

© artistic " result. I also make another assumption, 
viz., that. every artist, be he painter, photographer, 
sculptor, architect, dramatist, musician, or what not, 
aims at poetic expression. Unfortunately we have bv 
long (mis)usage associated the word poet with the maker 
of sweet verses, just as we have limited the word artist 
to the painter of pictures; but I maintain that poetry 
is of the very essence of artistic conception. Ог we 
might say it is the poet that conceives the thought and 
the artist that expresses it in such a manner that it 
appeals to others through the medium of the eve or ear, 
either as a poem, instrumental or vocal music, painting, 


The Poet. 


The gist of the foregoing seems to be that while there 
are many forms or media of artistic expression, art is 
but one. Now among the many forms, the maker of 
verses, or poet, as we call him, holds the place of primus 
énter pares.. Not only can he appeal to us by eye or 
ear, by the written or spoken word—the symbol of 
thought—but it is to the poet that all other art workers 
turn for help in clarifying their hazy conceptions. Can 
we photographers, then, do better than lay aside the de- 
veloping dish and printing frame for a moment, and ask 
the poet to clear our minds a little before we rush out to 
waste good material for lack of a definite aim in the next 
few weeks, which we hope may be of spring character? 
But 

* Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 
At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow.” (Lowell.) 


The proverbial uncertainty of our seasons is by no 
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By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
means devoid of advantages, for it keeps the mind 
alert and presents an ever-changing panorama. 
‘March with grief doth howl and. rage, 

And April weeps—but, O ye hours 

Follow with May’s fairest flowers." (Shelley.) 


Springtime has, for many centuries, been associated 
with uncertainty, and Aristotle's saying, ** One swallow 
does not make a spring,’’ is an everyday commonplace 
even now. The season is often called the youth of the 
year, as winter is symbolised by a hoary-haired old man. 
Just as youth is a favourite topic with the poet, so also 
is the season of spring, when 


“ The soit green grass is growing, 
O'er meadow and o'er dale; 
The silvery founts are flowing 
Upon the verdant vale; 
The pale snowdrop 
is springing 
To greet the glow- 
ing sun; 
The primrose sweet 
is flinging 
Perfume the fields 
among ; 
The trees are in the 
blossom, 
The birds are in 
their song 
As spring upon the 
bosom 
Of Nature `$ borne 
along.” 
(Ouslev.) 


Tennyson speaks 
of spring as '' The 
boyhood of the 
vear," and again, 


‘* The maiden Spring 
‘upon the plain 
Came in a sunlit 
fall of rain.” 


Flowers very 
naturallv occupy a 
noteworthy promi- 
nence among the 
springtime 
thoughts, when, as Burns says : 


— 


“Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets о’ daisies 
white 
Out o'er the grassy lea. 
But it is helpful and very | 
suggestive to notice how man) 


and varied are the thoughts 
which flowers suggest to 
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the poet. Here, for instance, is the thought of helpless 


childhood : 


“Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Коска in the cradle of the western breeze." (Cowper.) 


Then we have the colours of the painter's palette 
suggested by the line: 
* Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil." 
(Heber.) 
But there is also the rougher side of the season to 
consider, when wind and rain demand our attention,— 


“Tis spring on the eastern hills, 


Like torrents gush the summer rills.” (Whittier.) 


The gentle spring winds claim another writer's 
thoughts, thus : 
“Then come, О fresh spring airs. 
Create the old delightful things, 
And woo the frozen world again 
With hints of heaven on your wings.” 


Oncc more 
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Thus one might go оп at much greater length, but 
enough has been said, it is hoped, to start the camera 
man along a few new lines of thought—that is to say, 
new in the sense of not being quite the hackneyed lines 
of the spring landscape. 

Imitation. 
Photographers are somewhat prone to imitate each 
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other a little too much—i.e., they sce with others' eves 
rather than with their own; but there is in the bountiful 
lap of nature at all times of the year enough and to 
spare for all, without '' borrowing ’’ from one's neigh- 
bours. For, as Rossetti says: 
“ There is no time like spring, 
When life's alive in evervthing."' 
(C. G. Rossetti.) 


But one must not put off from day to day, for 


“Spring flies, and with it all the train it leads; 
And flowers in fading leave us but their seeds.” 
(Schiller.) 


My chief aim in putting these thoughts together is to 
suggest to photographers that occasionally it is good 
for them—as it 1s for all other folk—to rub shoulders 
with those who are not our daily companions. For 
this reason I have purposelv avoided saving anvthing 
about the technicalities of our art or craft, preferring 
to remind the reader that there are thousands of people 
who see beautiful thought-pictures in nature who 
know little and care less about photography. It is 
from those who sec what we are also looking at, but see 
it from a quite different viewpoint, that we are most 
likely to get the freshest ideas—which when duly 
digested and assimilated may lead us to new thoughts 
and expressions. 
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NEW AND SIMPLIFIED TREATMENT OF AUTOCHROME PLATES. | 


CHEAPER PLATES AND ONLY TWO BATHS REQUIRED. 


Es 


N order to facilitate the use of autochrome plates, Messrs. 
| Lumiére have applied to the manufacture such improve- 
ments as enable their manipulation to be reduced to the 
utmost simplicity, and the usc of two baths only is now 
necessary. | 
Method of Working. 
The two following baths are prepared :— 


1.—Development. 


Distilled water ................... 1,000 C.C. OF 35 02. 
OUIDORmGt ES SSeS 4 gm. ог бо gr. 
Anhydrous soda sulphite ....... 18 gm. or 270 рт. 
Ammonia .920 (22? Baume ... 6 c.c. or 100 minims 
Pot. bromide nere ны I gm.or 15 gr. 
2.—Reversal. 
WW ае азын р ede utu trays a 1,000 С.С. OI 35 OZ. 
Pot. permanganate ..................... 2 gm. Or 30 gr. 
Sulphüric acid аии IO C.C. Or 3 drams. 


Having exposed the plate, glass side to lens, using the 
special screen, it is removed from the dark slide in accord- 
ance with former instructions, and then developed in bath 1. 

This bath is supplied in concentrated form in bottles of 
17 OZ., 9 OZ., 4$ 02., and 2 oz. For use, it is diluted with 
four times the quantity of water (1 0z. concentrated solution 
to 4 oz. of water). 

A.—First Development. 

Use 33 oz. of bath 1 for опе half-plate. For correct ex- 
posure, develop for exactly 21 minutes, temperature of bath 
being about 659. Time of development is shortened for 
over-exposure, and prolonged for under-exposure, according 
to degree of over or under exposure. 


B.—Reversal of the Image. 


On removal from developer, rinse the plate in running 
water, then place in about 3 oz. of bath 2, and take into 


3 


daylight. The plate will gradually become transparent, and 
the colours will then be visible on examination. At the end 
of three or four minutes, when the negative should be com- 
pletely transparent, remove from bath, and wash for about 
half a minute in running water. 


C.—Second Development. 

The plate is then redeveloped in full daylight, using the 
solution which has served for the first development (kept in 
the dish without special precautions). When the high lights 
are completely darkened (about three or four minutes), the 
plate is washed for three or four minutes, and immediately 
placed to dry. When dry, it is varnished, as indicated in 
former instructions. 

N.B.—-1f, owing to over-exposure, the image is too 
transparent and the colours lack brilliance, this may be 
improved by intensification after second development, 
operating in accordance with previous instructions. 

The revised prices of autochrome plates are as follows. 
Readers should note that these prices do not come into 
operation until April 1:— 


31 X Si O ues 2s. Gd. per box of 4 plates. 
Ды Er ee 33. od. Т з 
S e —— _ мш 4s. 6d. " Ун 
Se To m 4s. 6d. 1s ^ 
6 x d Du d 75. 6d. " T 
6$ x А79 uua 6s. od. +з - 
4D ЧЫ n 145. od. А " 
Q. X As Cm а 35. od. * 
13 X 18 cm  ..... 75. 6d. 7 ys 
iS X 24 cm <... 1048. od. T 5 
45 X107 ПЕП.  .... 25. ОЧ. js - 


The sole agents for Great Britain, India, and the Colonies 
are Lumière Х.А. Co., 89, Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., from whom all further information can be obtained. 
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= Y DEAR LET- 

i TUCE,—lt was 
a pretty conceit 

which inspired 

your mother to pet-name 

you Lettuce, and now the 

pretty little Spring Lettuce 1s 

taking out her camera with the 
intention of doing great things. 

You tell me that you want to 

catch the spring sunshine, when 
it glints through the woods and casts soft, mazy 
shadows on the dead leaves and undergrowth. Well, 
there isn't any undergrowth in the spring, unless you 
call sticks and leafless hazel branches '' undergrowth,”’ 
and the spring sunshine is the most difficult and elusive 
thing to catch. However, someone writes: ‘‘If we 
aim at a star, we may hit a tree,’’ so go ahead. I have 
only one word of advice: when you consult your ex- 
posure tables, take care to give a full exposure. When 
you develop your plates, don't carry development too 
far. April shadows are not deep, and April contrasts 
are not contrasty. 

And see here, my little Lettuce, if you want to catch 
the spirit of spring, recollect that spring is the child of 
the year: she only grows into maturity in the summer 
and into opulence in the autumn. 

You remember how we simply gloated over the photo- 
graphs of children which Will Cadby sent me. I want 
you to try to treat your spring subjects in the same 
spirit. I am not sure that the child photographs of 
Cadby will not rank among the finest achievements of 
photography some day, because he has caught the true 
spirit of childhood. 

You understand what I mean? Spring is a girl, un- 
developed, with promise of full, glorious maturity. 
Therefore, keep your contrasts from becoming too con- 
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trasty and print your prints lightly. In other words, a 
spring picture should be rather sketchy. 

I love your enthusiasm: every book one writes 
should aim at being the best book that has ever been 
written; every photograph one takes should aim at 
being the best photograph that has ever been taken. If 
one has only the pluck to laugh when the critics slate 
one’s book and the Salon rejects one’s pictures; if one 
has the grit to clench one’s teeth and resolve that the 
next book or the next photograph will be absolutely 
above criticism, one may do great things. 

I know that you have talent, or else I should not have 
advised you to keep on your photography, when you 
had three pictures rejected at the Royal and two at the 
Salon last autumn. You and I are both English people, 
and we English people require a few reverses before 
we clench our teeth and put forward our best work. 
Keighley, Job, and a lot more had most of their pictures 
rejected at the last Salon. I am not sorry ; they had 
grown a little slack, and they needed a thumping to 
wake them up. You will probably see some remarkably 
good English work in the next Salon. 

You are only eighteen, little Lettuce, and it seems 
seemly that a girl should photograph spring; but you 
must remember that little lettuces need the salt of ex- 
perience, the vinegar of criticism, and the oil of en- 
couragement to convert them into a palatable salad. I 
am pouring on the oil of encouragement, am I not? If 
I had not thought that you had real artistic talent, 1 
should have advised you to sell your camera and devote 
your time to the making of ham-frills. 

Come over in time for lunch next Sunday, Lettuce. 
We will talk friends and books and theatres during 
lunch, and afterwards we will go out and photograph 
the lambs' tails against the blue sky, and the palms and 
other spring things.—Your affectionate godfather, 

A. J. ANDERSON. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF SPRING PHOTOGRAPHY. 
FROM THE COLOUR POINT OF VIEW. 


By T. THORNE BAKER. F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 2 Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


torial photographer is most in need of the co-opera- 
tion of science. Nature becomes arrayed in the most 
alluring and freshest of her colours, and these colours are, 
for the greater part, just those which are most difficult to 
deal with when we want to render them in monochrome. 
Much has been written about the making of light filters, 
and the many advantages which are claimed for them ; yet 
how few amateurs, were the truth known, employ filters 
really adapted to the plates they use, and how many try an 
absolutely wrong combination, and are dissatisfied with the 
results, without knowing the cause! 
It is worth while, in these critical days, to make an 
endeavour at accuracy ; and where a variety of young spring 
green and yellow tints, differing only in some subtle degree, 


W iori the early spring comes the time when the pic- 
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are to be dealt with, a certain amount of care in the choice of 
a light filter is essential if we strive after an adequate repre- 
sentation. 

Let us first examine the demands made upon the light 
filter. We must first consider the complex nature of nearly 
all the colours and tones we see in Nature. If we take green 
folage and examine it and compare it with a pure colour 
seen in the spectroscope, the natural green and the pure 
green may appear almost identical. Yet the natural colour 
will consist of a mixture of several spectrum colours, and 
will contain red, to which most likely the plates used will 
be comparatively insensitive. The colour-filter can then only 
perform a limited function; it cannot so compensate for 
the deficiencies in colour sensitiveness of a plate as to make 
it properly record reds if the-plate be insensitive to red ; an 
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enormous increase in exposure would perhaps enable it to be 
done, but this would be unpractical. 

The choice of the plate is thus a matter of the first im- 
portance, but that the filter should be adapted to it is equally 
important. I have frequently pointed out the possibility of 
a compromise, 2.е., the use of a screen and plate such as will 
give a rendering sufficiently approximate ; but the compro- 
mise sometimes fails lamentably, and when this be found, 
the user thereof must not condemn the orthochromatic 
method. 

In the early part of the spring the photographer has an 
admirable opportunity of experimentally adapting his light 
filter to the orthochromatic plate he has elected to use for 
the coming season's work, and, assuming that he does not 
possess spectrographic and photometric apparatus, I shall 
describe simple tests which may be carried out by anybody 
in making their adaptation. 

The simplest test subject is undoubtedly a painted paper 
of Bristol board “colour chart." A piece of white paper or 
card about one foot square is divided into four, six, or more 
equal portions by pencil lines, and these divisions are either 
painted with water-colours or pasted over with selected 
coloured papers; but the various coloured portions should 
all be of, as nearly as possible, equal visual brightness. 

Suppose there are four prints. One should be painted a 
bluish-violet, another a bluish-green, another a greenish- 
yellow, and the last an orange colour. It is a better plan 
to have more spaces, and amongst the colours to place two 
green colours side by side, each one prepared by mixing a 
different combination of component colours, one of, say, 
violet and yellow, another of Prussian blue and gamboge. 
It is often quite easy to make up two colours which appear 
alike, and yet examined by the spectroscope are entirely 
different. 

Now as to selecting or preparing a filter. In the first case, 
if we wish to test a given filter, it must be fixed in position 
before or behind the lens in the ordinary way, and a photo- 
graph taken of the test subject on the colour-sensitive plate 
with which the filters are to be ultimately used. 

The exposed plate should be developed for the normal 
time, and carefully examined, and a print made from it. If 
all the parts of the test subject are of equal luminositv, thev 
should be represented in the print with equal density. Should 
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one coloured portion appear much too light, we shall know 
at once that the filter should absorb more of that colour. 

Thus, suppose the green square was predominantly light 
(or densely rendered in the negative), the filter would require 
more orange or red dye in it to counteract this. Starting to 
stain a home-made filter, we could by trial and error, 
eventually arrive at a suitable colour for it by combining 
suitable proportions of say, naphthol yellow and crocein 
scarlet, or of filter vellow K and Titan scarlet. Solutions 
of one in five hundred should be used for staining, the com- 
ponents being mixed in the proportions indicated from the 
experimenta] tests. 

Exposure and Development. 

So much has been written and said of the exposure and 
development of colour-sensitive plates that little need be 
said here. But one must be prepared for some fair diver- 
gence from the correct exposure in the early spring-time 
when using a screen, and due precaution must be observed 
in development. For this reason a two-solution developer, 
such as pyro-soda, which does not work too quickly, should 
be chosen, and preferably the pyro should be tempered with 
metol; an excess of “A” should be used until the first signs 
of the image appear, by which time one will have been able 
to judge within how far the exposure has been correct. 

It is a very important matter to hit off the exposure with 
some amount of accuracy if a really true monochrome repre- 
sentation is wanted, especiallv if the filter is not scientifically 
adapted to the plate. For instance, let us take an exag- 
gerated case, where the vellows are recorded twice as readily 
as the reds. Photographing a red anemone and a yellow 
daffodil side by side, and giving rather much “ over-ex- 
posure,” we may get the ancmone correctly exposed, whilst 
there is reversal in the daffodil. On the other hand, con- 
siderable density will in general be given by a colour-sensitive 
plate before reversal takes place, owing to the density-pro- 
ducing properties of the waves of less refrangibility. Harsh 
contrasts mav be obtained with slight over-exposure when 
an improperly adjusted screen is being used. 

If a picture is worth taking orthochromatically, it will be 
worth exposing two or thrce plates on it, giving a different 
exposure for each; then, with tentative development, there 
should be little difficulty in obtaining a negative of correct 
density and gradation. 


THE WORTHING CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HE fourth annual exhibition of the Worthing Camera Club 
may be marked down as being the most successful of the 
series. That much of its success has been due to the hard-work- 
ing hon. secretary there can be no doubt, and the club is to 
be congratulated on possessing a worker of his calibre. А notable 
feature is the amount of good work shown by members. This 
indicates a healthy rivalry in the club, and points to a prosper- 
ous future. The open section was also exceptionally strong. The 
judge (Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) made the following 
awards :— 

Open Classes.—A : Silver.gilt plaque, С. L. A. Blair; bronze 
plaques, Frank W. Beken, Richard J. Delf, A. W. Ward, John 
M. Whitehead, H. Essenhigh Corke; hon. mention, Norman 
Blake, Victor E. Morris, A. Taylor, Dr. F. Thompson, Francis 
A. Tinker, H. Nevil Smart, Louis J. Steel, C. H. Hewitt, James 
Hamilton, Frank W. Beken. B (lantern slides) : bronze plaques, 
A. G. Thistleton, Edward J. Grant; hon. mention, Chas. 
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McKenna, Victor E. Morris, H. Essenhigh Corke, A. Taylor, 
Thos. Carlyle, Edwin Marks, G. J. T. Walford, F. Thompson. 
C (colour photography) : Special bronze medal, collective exhibit 
of autochromes, W, J. Stomm. - 

Members’? Classes.—Spencer Cup, E. F. H. Crouch; D : bronze 
plaques, E. F. H. Crouch, C. Spencer, R. Long ; bronze medals, 
W. L. Knight, W. G. Loader, E. F. H. Crouch; hon. mention, 
W. E. Carter, J. C. S. King, Rosa E. Crouch, A. C. Osborn, 
F. W. Patching. E: Bronze medals, E. F. H. Crouch, J. S. C. 
King; hon. mention, E. F. H. Crouch. F : Bronze plaques, C. P. 
Williamson, W. L. Knight; bronze medals, J. G. Potter, Rosa 
E. Crouch; hon. mention, W. L. Knight, Theodore Roberts, H. 
G. Loader. G: Bronze plaques, E. F. H. Crouch, W. L. 
Knight; bronze medals, Miss C. P. Williamson, W. L. Knight; 
hon. mention, Rosa E. Crouch, C. Spencer, R. J. Macdermott, 
J. G. Potter. H : Bronze medal, Miss K. de Barathy ; hon. men- 
tion, G. T. Short, W. E. Carter, T. Hollands. 


а NOVEL AND SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITION AT IPSWICH. 


A DEPARTURE from the conventional is alwavs to be greeted 

with acclaim, and the exhibition organised by the Ipswich 
Camera Club is therefore entitled to special notice in the ratio of 
its novelty. The idea of inter-club competitions is not altogether 
new, but the Ipswich Camera Club is probably the first to con- 
stitute such a competition the pièce de résistance of an annual 
show. Collective exhibits from ten photographic societies in the 
East Anglian district, each collection containing twelve pictures, 
made an attractive exhibition, equal to many open exhibitions in 
other parts of the country, and demonstrated the good work done 
bv the East Anglian photographers. 

The exhibiticn was opened at rs, Butter Market, Ipswich, bv 


the Mayor of Ipswich. The prize, consisting of a trophy, de- 
signed and constructed at the Ipswich School of Art, for the best 
collective exhibit, was awarded by the judge (Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.) to the Norwich Photographic Society. The Ipswich 
Camera Club came a gocd second, and the other entrants were 
placed in the following order :—3rd, Southend; 4th, Lincoln 
and Cambridge; sth, Boston; 6th, Chelmsford; 7th, Bury St. 
Edmunds; Sth, Ipswich Social Settlement Camera Club and Yar- 
mouth. 

In addition to this section of the exhibition, a large and interest. 
ing collection of members’ work was on view, the best picture of 
which was decided by public vcte. 
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By S. C. JOHNSON, M.A. 2 
HE forests and woods аге once more inviting us 
to take notice of them, and without a doubt 


many readers, during the coming season, will be 

tempted to try their skill at making tree studies. 
The work is pleasant and interesting, and should appeal 
strongly to any photo-nature lover who has not alreadv 
some particular and definite penchant to absorb his 
leisure moments. 

The realm of woodland photography is not beset with 
very many hardships, though, of course, like everything 
else in this world, there is a right and a wrong method 
of procedure. To start work on a windy day, for in- 
stance, is to court almost certain failure, and, in the 
same way, there are other obvious factors from which 
we must steer clear. 

The beginner is advised to commence operations as 
soon as possible—at once, in fact—for, later on, when 
the leaves are larger and coarser and the trees fuller, he 
will find additional drawbacks in front of him: he will 
find the branches matted together, and instead of his 
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picture consisting of a number of tiny, sparkling leaves 
it will be covered with large black areas, devoid perhaps 
of all detail. 

The most pleasing effects are usually those where one 
tree or one group of trees stands a little way out from 
all the others. The near tree or group can then be more 
sharply focussed, so that all its surrounding neighbours 
may take their proper place in the somewhat dim back- 
ground. Such a picture will contain one principal point 
of interest, and be more likely to succeed on that ac- 
count. Should, on the other hand, a large clump of 
woodland scenery be massed into one picture in such 
a way that no special part of it could be selected as 
the central figure, then, more likely than not, the thing 
will prove a failure. For this reason our happy hunting- 
grounds are the edges and clearings of woods, or any 
place, in fact, where we can centre our attention on 


Photography im Early Spring. 
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separate objects. Of course, it need 
hardly be mentioned that though we 
are dealing with trees and so on, the 
predominant object in the picture need 
not necessarily be a tree itself : a brook, 
a path, or even a beam of sunshine may 
be deftly handled, so as to rank as the chief feature. 

Now that we have decided on the necessity of one 
main object, it is well to add that that object should not 
hold a central position on the plate, but should take 
its place either to the left or right : this is an elementary 
rule of composition which all will appreciate. 

The use of backed plates is imperative, especially in 
cases where tree tops jut out into the sky or beams of 
light find their way through thick masses of leaves. 
Special rapid brands will usually be required, for even 
on the quietest of days, when there seems hardly a 
breath of air, the branches will be constantly shivering. 
Even with fast plates and a quick shutter, it is well to 
wait for the calm intervals: this becomes a necessity 
when the near portion of the groundwork contains tall, 
wavy grasses, ferns, etc. Generous exposures should 
be given, and development is best taken slowly. 

It is a good plan to be provided with a strong clasp- 
knife and a hank of black carpet thread. The former 
ought only to be used when absolute necessity arises; 
the latter will come in handy for tying boughs into cer- 
tain required positions, or when an unruly specimen 
may, with advantage, be held still. It is highly im- 
portant, however, to remove all such artifices when 
done with, as a taut line of thread can cause consider- 
able damage to an unsuspecting passer-by. 

If enlargements are anticipated, it is advisable to aim 
at sharper definition than would otherwise be the case: 
a good stop to use then is F/16. It is well to remember 
that any degree of diffusion or fuzziness can always be 
obtained by artificial means at a later stage, but, of 
course, unless the detail is in the negative at the outset 
no work can ever put it there. "Therefore it is better to 
err on the side of securing too much rather than too little 
definition. 

Tree photography may conveniently be looked at from 
two points of view—the pictorial and the botanical. The 
former has already been discussed; those contemplating 
the latter kind of work should aim at getting together 
a collection of tree photographs illustrating the various 
families, the characteristics of the branches, leaves, 
roots, boles, etc. The different seasons of the year, and 
the varying climatic conditions, should also be taken 
into account. То obtain a rough idea as to what can 
be done in this direction, a glance through a book like 
Edward Step's ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland Trees "" will 
prove of service. 
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Have you read the advertisement pages of this week's issue? 
They contain something of importance to you. 


No 94 of the Zofto-Miniature, just to hand, deals with the 
subject of photographic postcards. 

“ The Magpie on the Stump ” was the title cf a lecture given 
at the ‘‘ L. and Р.” on March 4, by Hector Maclean. 


The Leto Photo Materials Co. have got a good catch-phrase for 
their popular Seltona paper, ** Every packet a little gold mine." 


* Idle Moments with a Camera" was the title of a lecture 
by Mr. J. D. Berwick before the Manchester Amateurs last week. 
Why idle? 

Autochrome plates will be reduced in price from 4s. 6d. to 35. 


in April. Also the treatment will be reduced from nine bottles 
to two bottles. 


An exhibition of work by members of the Derby Photographic 


Society was opened last week at Messrs. Cumberland's Rooms, the 
Wardwick, Derby. 


A set of lantern slides of famous paintings by leading artists 
were shown and discussed at the Preston Camera Club’s last 
meeting. А good idea! 

Plate-making was demonstrated by Mr. Fred Hartley to the 


Nelson Camera Club last week. We thought this was a dead 
“ industry " among amateurs. 


“ Lobster Soup" is a breezy description of a “© develop and 
fix in daylight’? mixture which is being used in France. It 
recalls the brief but brilliant career of ‘“ Coxin.” 


L. G. Castle, lecturing at Sutton, stated that a frequent cause 
of failure in amateur portraiture was the employment of роса 


lenses and small stops. He said: ‘‘ A shilling lens and no stops 
would ensure success." 


The annual exhibition of the Oldham Equitable Field 
Naturalists and Photographic Societies was opened in the small 


hall of the Equitable Co-operative Society, Greenwood Street, 
Oldham, last week. 


The evolution of the camera from the camera obscura to the 
Sanderson * De Luxe" was the subject of a lecture by Mr. 
Harold Holcroft, M.A., F.R.P.S., at a recent meeting of the 
Wolverhampton Arnold Club. 


* Boston and its Surroundings " is the title of the latest 
Homeland Handbook. These excellent 6d. guides are the best 


of their kind, and are published by the Homeland Association, 
Ltd., of Bedford Street, Strand. 


A series of house exhibitions will be held at the rooms of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. The first of these 
will consist of the collection of pictures by Malcolm Arbuthnot, 
now on view at the office of THE А.Р. AND P.N. 


A correspondent to the Midland Daily Telegraph suggests the 
advisability of including the ‘‘ process ? in catalogues of photo- 
graphic exhibitions. He thinks that young photographers would 
gain much valuable information in this manner. Um! 


A useful little Members’ Year Book has been sent to us from 
the Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society. This gives ample 
evidence of the vitality and progress made by this go-ahead 
society. A good summer programme is included in the Year 
Book. - 

The dainty little Adams ©“ Vesta ” camera, for taking pictures 
24 bv 35, is now supplied with Zeiss Tessar, working at F/4.s. 
It is the only folding camera of its size with this fine lens. It isa 
sumptuous little instrument. A line to Adams and Co., 24, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C., will bring full particulars. 


Messrs. Newman and Guardia are leaving their present address 
at до and 92, Shaftesburv Avenue, London, W., for fine premises 
which will comprise show-rooms, offices, and factories, situated 
at 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. (three minutes 
from Tottenham Court Road Station). They are making arrange- 
ments for customers to use dark-rooms, etc. 


At the last fortnightly meeting of the Staines and District 
Photographie Societv an instructive lecture on a demonstration 
of the carbon process was given by Dr. T. Thompson. Judging 
from the interest and appreciation of the members present, it 
is expected that this class of work will be well represented at 
the forthcoming exhibition arranged for the first week in May. 
(Entry forms from Mr. F. W. Memory, Staines.) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Technical Data of the Photographs Reproduced in this Issue. ` 


OR the benefit of readers who like to know “how it's done,” 

we secure, wherever possible, technical data of the prints 
reproduced. The publication of picture and details of produc- 
tion in the same issue affords many useful suggestions for future 
work. 

“Happy Moments," by A. J. Leader. Plate, Imperial S.S. ; 
lens, Beck R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th sec.; time of day, 
11.30, January ; developer, tabloid M.-Q. in tank; printing pro- 
cess, Wellington C.C., enlargement from quarter-plate, sulphide 
toned. (See page 265.) 


* Reflections," by John Maddison. Plate, Paget ortho. ; lens, 


‘Busch; stop, F/11; exposure, s mins.; time of day, 2 p.m., 


January; developer, rodinal; printing process, Lilywhite bro- 
mide. (See page 275.) | 

* Joyce," bv Н. Essenhigh Corke. Plate, Imperial S.S. ; lens, 
Voigtlander Portrait Euryscope; stop, F/4.5; exposure, $ sec. ; 
time of day, 11 a.m., September, good studio light ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Wellington Platino-Matt Bromide, 
developed with amidol, and vignetted as described in article. 
(See page 281.) an 

“Springtime in the Park," by A. H. Blake. Plate, Welling- 
ton Extra Speedy Press; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-20th sec.; 
time of day, 11.30, about the end of April. (See page 282.) 

“As Idle as a Painted Ship upon a Painted “еа,” by C. S 
Coombes. Plate, Edwards’ S.S. iso., backed; lens, Beck-Stein- 
heil Unofocal; stop, F/16; exposure, r-soth sec.; time of day, 
2 p.m., July ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Rotograph Bromide Smooth, developed with amidol. (See page 
291. 

ыт Beach," bv Malcolm Arbuthnot. Plate, Barnet ortho., 
backed; lens, Dallmever Portrait; stop, F/8; exposure, r-soth 
sec. ; time of day, afternoon, August; developer, rodinal. The 
negative was developed fairly strong in order to give as good 
a platinum rendering as possible; the print was then coated 
with a thin gum-mixture, and fully exposed to flatten the some- 
what scattered lights on the water, followed by a lightly exposed 
coating on the figures only, so as to form an accent. (See page 
266. mE 

“The Mill," by F. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Kodak film 
(Premo film pack, 2} by 34) ; Adams’ Vesta camera; lens, Ross 
Нотосепігіс ; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-75th sec.; time of day, 
4 p.m., July; developer, dilute rodinal; printing process, brom- 
oil print from 15 by 12 bromide enlargement on Griffin’s Bromoil 
paper. (See page 279.) | | 

“The Wood Sprite,’ by Miss Kate Smith. Plate, Ilford 
Empress; lens, Eurvscope ; stop, F/16; exposure, 4 secs. ; time 
of day, between four and five o'clock, under trees with heavy 
foliage. (See page 292.) 


Gamage's New List of Cameras, etc.—From A. W. Gamage, 
Ltd., Holborn, E.C., we have received a very full and well- 
illustrated list of cameras, accessories, lanterns, and optical 
goods. These are listed at the lowest rates, and include all 
leading makes. Our readers should write to Messrs. Gamage for 
a copv of the catalogue, which will be supplied post free on 
application. 


A Cash Prize Competition.—Readers are reminded that March 
31 is the latest date for entries in the Criterion competition. 
Cash prizes are offered by the Birmingham Photographic Co., 
Ltd., of Criterion Works, Stechford, Birmingham, for prints 
on Criterion paper. Particulars will be found in the company's 
advertisement in this issue. 


At Southampton Camera Club recently Mr. W. К. Kay gave 
an illustrated lecture, entitled ** Rembrandt and his Work," 
before an appreciative audience. The lecturer, in introduc- 
ing his subject, described Rembrandt’s early life, and mentioned 
that he received very little tuition, which, doubtless, was the 
reason that his work possesses an individual charm, and has not 
the influence of another master. The first notable work of this 
famed Dutch artist consisted chiefiy of portraits of his relatives. 
Amongst the many interesting experiences of Rembrandt's career 
which Mr. Kav referred to, was that many of his portrait groups 
were painted for a subscription by those portrayed on the canvas, 
each paving according to the prominence given him in the pic- 
ture. The lecturer, in referring to the artist's Biblical p ctures, 
mentioned that probably Rembrandt had not travelled extensively, 
as the figures in these subjects were depicted attired in robes 
similar in style to that worn by the Dutch. Mr. Kay concluded 
his discourse with a reference to many of the masterpieces by 
Rembrandt, which were illustrated by /some-excellent slides. 
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OME little time ago a friend showed me a picture 

of his in which an old castle appeared, with a 
moat in the foreground and a well-marked cloud 

in the sky, making as he did so the remark that 

a worker who had printed in the sky from a separate 
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negative would probably have also added the reflection 
in the moat, whereas in his straight photograph no 
reflection appeared. This apparently settled the ques- 
tion as to the legitimacy, wisdom, safety, or what not 


Fig. IIa. 


of adding skies—and reflections—and presumably of 
modifying either or both in such processes as gum or 
bromoil. 

As, however, such things will continue to be done 


(and to be done satisfactorily by those who know how), 
in spite of what the ‘‘ straight” workers or photo- 
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By С. Н. HEWITT, F.RP.S. 
Special to ' The A. P. and Р.М." 
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graphic purists may say, it seems to me worth while 
to give some consideration to the question, endeavouring 
by a few simple diagrams and illustrations to show 
what to avoid in the production of the desired effects. 
Some justification, it is true, for my friend’s view 
may be found in the tendency in certain quarters to 
sacrifice, or at all events to neglect, truth for the sake 
of effect. This conflict will no doubt always exist, but 
the story-teller who is really most effective, and per- 
manently effective, is he who so balances truth and 
effect as to leave a preponderance of probability. 
In an article recently printed in these pages there was 
written, “A likely pitfall is, that one of the introduced 
sunbeams is not parallel with the others," and the 
statement was made that “a sunbeam is invariably 
parallel with other sunbeams in the picture." It is, of 
course, true that sunbeams are actually parallel, but to 
say that they appear parallel or that they must be 
parallel in the picture is so obviously incorrect that one 
can only marvel at the lack of observation on the part 


IIb. Fig. IIIa. 


of the well-known writer and worker who was guilty 
of such an error. One quite familiar phenomenon 
should dispose of the fallacy. Every one must have 
looked towards the sun when on a day of shine and 
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shower it has been ‘ drawing water.’ The beams of 
light, made visible by the moisture particles in the atmo- 
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sphere, appear fan-shaped, the sunbeams being subject 
to the ordinary laws of perspective and appearing to 
converge as other parallel lines do. 1f sunbeams enter 


a window in front of the camera, and, coming towards 


the instrument, fall on the floor, they will appear to 
The only occasions 


converge in just the same way. 


E Fra. lV 


on which sunbeams will appear parallel, and must be so 
rendered if they are introduced into the picture, are 
when they cross the line of sight at right angles. 

To return, however, to our consideration of reflections, 
let me endeavour to show how the positions of reflec- 
tions may be determined with accuracy, or at any rate 
with such a close approximation to accuracy as may 
be possible. А smooth and unrippled surface of water 
is presumed, for the introduction of reflections on much- 
rippled water is scarcely 
possible in photography. 

We may begin by re- 
caling the well-known 
optical law that °“ the 
angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of re- 
flection.” The reflection 
of an object O (fig. I.) 
will be exactly what the 
eye would see if 
placed on the water 
level at A', looking in 
the direction of A'O. 
Now, if we produce the 
line OA' to А? we shall, 
by assuming such a 
view-point tobe possible, 
see at a glance when 
and how the reflection 
will differ from the ap- 
pearance of the object 
(fig. I.) 

Now let us take a fairly large sheet of mirror plate, 
and, laying it in a level position to represent a sheet 
of water, place upon it some simple object, such as a 
small cardboard box. In the diagram fig. IL, the 
line G L represents the surface of this sheet of glass, 
while B is the box and С the camera. Now it is apparent, 
both from the diagram,fig.II.,showing this arrangement 
in side elevation, and from the actual photographs, 
figs. IIa. and IIb., that although the reflection of a flat 
vertical surface such as the white card in fig. IIa., set 
at right angles to the line of sight, is practically an in- 
verted replica of such surface, the reflection of the whole 
of a box is not an inverted replica of the box. The lens 
looks into the open box, whereas the reflection is what 
the lens would see if it were at D instead of at C—D. 


Fig. IVa. 
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We thus learn that when the visible depth of an object 
—that is, its distance from front to back—is considerable 
in relation to its distance from the lens, reflections can- 
not be printed in bv inverting the negative. Further 
than this, if, having reflections in the negative and print, 


Fig. Va. 
we desire to modify them when working some control 
process as gum or bromoil, we must in doing so bear 
in mind this point. 
Next note that this white card is vertical, and therefore 
at right angles to the surface of the mirror. Let us now 
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place it in the position shown in fig. 
quite obvious that if the reflection of X is what the lens 
would see were it placed at D, we shall have a reflection 
very different in size to the object itself, for while the 
line of sight from C to X is almost at right angles to the 
surface of X, the line of sight from D to X reaches Х 
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obliquely, and so we get a foreshortened view. The 
photograph, fig. IIIa., shows that this is so. 


In order to study the appearance of the object from 


Fig. Vb. 


the imaginary point of view D, a sheet of clear plate 
glass, 1.e., without any silvered surface, may be used. 
lhe eye then placed at D will see through the glass, 
while its upper surface will reflect sufficiently well the 
objects placed upon it for the reflection to be studied 
from C. 
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We now note that with objects inclined from the 
perpendicular the reflection cannot be printed in by 
inverting the negative. The sloping roofs of riverside 
houses or sheds would be such inclined objects. 

Let us now take two separate objects of unequal 
height, say a black post B P and a white post W P. It 
is again obvious that quite half of B P will be visible 
to the lens at C, whereas from D none of B P would be 
visible, the whole of the post being behind W P. The 
photograph, fig. IVa., again shows this, though in 
making this illustration the posts were so placed as to 
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This print was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and affords an admirable illustration for the subject dealt with by Mr. Hewitt 
in the article on this and the preceding page. 


show part of the reflection of the black one in order 
to make the illustration a little clearer. Had the white 
post been moved the merest trifle nearer to the camera 
and over towards the left, no reflection of the black post 
would have appeared in the print. 

These selected examples illustrate very probable 
cases, the principle of course being the same in all 
three. 

Now let us cleduce the cases in which it is possible to 
print in reflections from the inverted negative. Where 
the objects are so distant, or are so situated with regard 
to the position of the camera that what may be called a 
front elevation only is seen, it is a fairly safe procedure, 
and the nearer to the water level the camera is placed, 
within reason, the safer it becomes. Thus a row of 
buildings on the opposite side of a small lake a quarter 
of a mile in width might be regarded as presenting an 
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elevation only, the depth or distance from front to back 
being very small in relation to the distance away from 
the camera. Reference to fig. V. will make it clear 
that the difference between the views obtained from the 
points C (the direct view) and D (the equivalent of the 
reflected view) will be so very slight as to be negligible. 
Figs. Va. and Vb. are two photographs of objects 
without much *''depth,"' the cigarette being placed 
rather further away than the penknife. Both objects 
were placed on the wooden frame of the mirror. Vb. 
was taken with the camera well above the mirror sur- 
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face, Va. with the camera as near the surface as 
possible. Although there is little difference in the 
appearance of the penknife reflection in the two prints, 
the reflection of the cigarette, further away from the 
edge of the ‘‘ bank,” is quite altered by this variation 
in the height of the view-point. 

Height of view-point and ‘‘ depth’’ in the objects 
themselves thus constitute the two factors to be con- 
sidered if the printing in of reflections is contemplated, 
the two going together, for the higher the point of view 
the more depth becomes visible. A picture taken from 
a low view-point is indeed almost the onlv one in which 
the printing in of reflections by inverting the negative 
is at all a safe procedure, but the modification of reflec- 
tions may sometimes be cautiously done for the improve- 
ment of pictorial effect without any apparent falsity, if 
the various points mentioned are borne in mind. 
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From the Oil Exhibition now being held at the Photo Club de Paris. This picture was also exhibited at the last Salon. Readers of the article on 
“ Reflections," pages 273-4:5, will have an exercise in asce:taining the point of view from which the original negative of thts print was fe 
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A Topical Subject for the 
Naturalist Photographer. 

A of taking portraits 

of aunts, cousins, 

sısters and the like begins 
to pall on the amateur, 
there arises a desire to take 
up some particular branch 
of photography and to be- 
come a specialist. Nor is 
there any lack of subjects 
to specialise in. There is 
all nature before him; he 
may confine his attention to 
children, to birds, to 
flowers, to insects, or any 
of the thousand and one 
sub-divisions of nature, 
and they will all repay him 
the study. 

To many, and especially 
to those of the gentler and 
fairer sex, the caterpillar ts 
a loathsome and undesir- 
able creature. It is classed 
along with the earth worm, 
the spider, the snake, 
lizard, and cockroach, as 
slimy, crawling and revolt- 
ing. But these people 
judge them only on slight 
acquaintance; to the man who knows anything about 
them, caterpillars are beautiful creatures. 

The caterpillar or larva of the 
Emperor Moth, with its bright 
green skin, covered with bands 
of golden spots, would make a 
good object to photograph bv 
the new colour processes. The 
huge larve of the Hawk moths, 
the Death's-head, or the Eyed 
hawk are big enough almost to 
make pets of, and when they 
have spun their cocoon, and the 
great ‘metamorphosis takes 
place, thev make a magnificent 
and valuable addition to the col- 
lector's cabinet. | 

It is no very difficult matter 
to rear caterpillars, and the 
apparatus for photographing 
them is very simple. My own 
stock of caterpillars — or 
©“ menagerie,’’ as we call it—is 
kept in a small conservatory. 
This is an ideal place, since here 
they can be photographed with- 
out moving them out into the 
open. But almost any place 
will do—a cellar or an out- 
house, or even a back garden is 
all that the humble caterpillar 
requires. Once started, it is not 
very difficult to keep a con- 
tinually replenished stock, for 
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with a rapid plate—preferably ortho- 
chromatic. A plain background—slate colour 
perhaps for choice—is essential. 

When the pupa or cocoon stage is reached, 
care must be taken to keep a constant watch 
for the moth or butterfly —the imago—to 

emerge; if it is left long, it will soon spoil its 
wings by beating them against the glass of its 
cage. То see it come out is an exceedingly in- 
teresting sight. It emerges from the cocoon (often 
, through a hole-which is so small that it can scarcely 
| Y be seen afterwards) with wings limp and shapeless. 

(A | It sits still for a while, and gradually its wings dry 
/ А and grow rigid and strong : then itstretches them forth 

to fly. 

| The series of prints reproduced herewith were taken 

at intervals during the progress of a Drinker moth's 

existence, and as an exercise for the amateur photo- 

grapher I can recommend this type for work as not only 

interesting in itself, but as educative, and tending to 
open the eyes of 
the worker to the 
wonders of nature 
that surround us 
on all sides. 

For the type of 
work here  de- 
scribed, no special 
apparatus will be 
needed, and once 
an interest has 
been taken in 
natural history 
photography, few 
workers give it 
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as soon as your 
friends get to know 
that you take an in- 
terest In Caterpillars, 
they are generally 
quite willing to send 
you any they happen 
to discover in their 
own gardens. 

When you have ob- 
tained your cater- 
pillar, you will find it 
necessary to cage him 
in, to prevent him 
wandering. I find it 
most convenient to put a piece of the plant on which 
they feed, with its stalk, in a jam jar full of water, 
and with its leaves projecting through a hole in a 
piece of board placed as a cover to the water. I 
then place the specimens on these leaves and cover 
the whole with a second glass jam jar, placed in- 
verted, like an extinguisher, with its mouth upon the 
board. The advantages of this arrangement are 
that it may be easily moved about, and since the 
plant is in water, it is made to last as long as is 
possible. Of course, the arrangement may be varied 
as occasion requires. у 

The larva of the Drinker moth in the illustration feeds 
on grass, so that it was only necessary to dig a sod of / 
good high grass, place it in a box, and cover the whole | 
with a sort of square glass cage, which I made by fasten- ` 
ing a number of glass panes together in the shape of a 
hollow cube without a bottom. 

The caterpillars are slow-moving creatures, and will 
generally remain still while a fairly lengthy exposure is 
made. The camera should be of the “stand ” variety, . 


and the lens should be used at a fairly small aperture, С, I 
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HE vignette as a pictorial asset is 
generally scoffed at by many ad- 
vanced workers as being inartistic. 

There may, in many cases, be good 
reasons for this, and there is little doubt 
that the attempts at vignetting produced 
by some amateurs have been responsible 
for the discredit brought upon the process. 
We are all familiar with the beginner's 
attempt at vignettiag. He photographs а 
friend against a brick wall, and then en- 
deavours to blot out the unsightly and 
irritating background by vignetting. The 
remedv is usually worse than the disease, 
and the portrait appears surrounded with 
a star-like pattern of half-bricks, the 


Original frint, with dark background. 
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of the composition, and at the 


- . . same time isolating and giving 
— t force to the main object. 
7. Amateurs’ attempts at vignet- 


/— > ting are so frequently unsuccess- 


= ful because -ist, | unsuitable 

iq subjects are selected for treat- 

ad ment; 2nd, the treatment is 

we tes wrongly carried out. 

cM Landscape, architectural, or 
MES flower studies are sometimes 
|. 7. possible for vignetting, but, 


vL generally speaking, portraits are 
| the best subjects, and in most 
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Background vignetted off by method described on 


shadows and 
lines of which 
have refused to 
be vignetted out. 

The purpose 
of this article is 
to endeavour to 
dispel the idea 
that the vignette 
is an unneces- 
sary adjunct to 
pictorial work. 
TEE process 
itself is all right, 
but it 15 the 
careless or un- 
thoughtful man- 
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ineffective, but because they 
very rarely suit the particular 
outline you wish to vignette. A 
separate vignetting mask should therefore be made for each 
subject. 

Pieces of thin millboard or thick brown paper should be 
used for the purpose. They should be larger all over than 
the outside measurement of the printing frame to be 
employed. | 

Take a piece of this card, and in the centre sketch roughly 
in pencil the outline of the subject you wish to vignette. 
This outline should be about } inch smaller all round than 
the desired result. 

Cut the centre of the card right out, making the cut 
follow the pencil shape already drawn. Then with a pair 
of sharp scissors the edges of the hole must be serrated. 

Sharp cuts, about half an inch long (reaching, 1n fact, 
just to the pencil line) are first made, all slanting in one 
direction, and then a second series of cuts in the opposite 
direction will cut out little V-shaped T producing an 
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evenly serrated edge. Thi» method of making the serrations, 
or teeth, will give a much more regular and neat shape than 
simply cutting each tooth separately. 

This card is then placed over the front of the printing 
frame, and attached to the frame with drawing-pins, so that 
the opening discloses just that portion of the negative we 
desire to print. 

The depth of the woodwork of the printing frame must be 
taken into consideration, remembering that the light will 
diffuse and spread after it passes the vignetting card, so 
that the farther the vignetting shape is away from the front 
of the negative the larger will be the area of the print which 
is affected by the light, and vzce versa. 

Also the more the light is diffused, 
graduation of the vignette. 

To stop this “spreading " 
teased out, and then wadded 
gently between the vignet- 
ung card and the negative. 

Prints made by this 
method should be printed in 


the softer will be the 


may be 


action, cotton wool 


the shade, and kept con- 
stantly turning round. Each 
time the printing 15 


examined, it is advisable 
to replace the frame turned 
quarter way round. 

If it is imperative to hurry 
the printing by using direct 
sunlight, or if the prints are 
made in bromide or gaslight, 
one or two thicknesses of 
tissue-paper pasted over the 
outside will ensure soft 
edges. 

If this tissue-paper is not 
used, each individual tooth 
will be registered. 

Another good method 1s to 
lay a piece of clean 
over the front of the frame, 
and paint the desired shape 
upon it with Photopake 
or Brunswick black, leav- 
ing the centre clean: glass. 

The former preparation 1 
to be recommended, as it 
can be more easily added to 
or removed than Brunswick 
black. 

Black 


glass 


vignettes, or 
Russian vignettes, as they 
are sometimes termed, are 
often used professionally. 
and although perhaps not 
artistic, are effective for 
some subjects. 

One method of producing these is direct in the camera. 
A vignetting shape of black card is cut just in the usual way, 
with serrated edges, and fixed inside the bellows of the 
camera, between the lens and the plate, the exact position and 
size of opening being ascertained by trial and error. 

Another method is to place a similar shape in front of the 
lens, at a suitable distance (usually about one foot in front). 
The card must be painted а dead black. 

The resulting negatives taken bv this method will have 
their margins of practicallv clear glass, and so will print 
dark. 

A third. or indirect, method, which is sometimes useful, 
is to first make an ordinary vignetted print, with. white or 
light-coloured background, and vignette. Place this print 
under a clean piece of glass, and then pour sand over the 
already printed portion in a little heap, leaving the back- 
that it gradually darkens to the 


black T 


An example of a“ 


ground exposed to light, SO 
desired colour. 

The particular method of making and using a vignetter 
which hes been adopted bv the author, and which is described 
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below, will be seen to be an elaboration of one or two of the 
best known methods. 

By its use. we have practically unlimited scope for coatrol, 
both of the shape and degree of softness of the vignette, and, 
as will also be explained, it affords us an excellent means of 
local control of density. 

Owing to the possibility of seeing the actual shape we 
are making, it is capable of such delicate and exact treat- 
ment, that it is quite an easv matter to make it serve the 
same purpose as blocking out upon the negative. 

That is to say, that it is quite possible, as will be seen bv 
reference to the illustration on the previous page, to con- 
vert a black background into a white onc. 

The advantage of being able to do this without having to 
resort to the usual practice of carefully painting out the 
background with opaque paint upon the actual negative is 
twofold: first, it obviates 
the possibility of spoiling a 
valuable negative, as some- 
times happens: and 
secondly, we can use the 
same negative for either 
hght background. or with 
the original background. just 
as we wish. Further, we shall 
obtain much softer results 
than actual blocking out 
wives us. 

In this method, first place 
the negative In a printing 


frame as usual, and, as a 
precaution (which will ex 
plain itself later), firmly 
attach the negative to .the: 
printing frame with small 
pieces or strips of gummed 
paper or lantern slide bind- 


ing, so that when the frame 
з tilted backwards the 
negative will not drop out. 

Then take а piece of thin 
cardboard and cut out a 
hole in the centre, just а» we 
would if making an ordinary 
serrated shape, as ex- 
plained above ; but, in this 
instance, no regard need be 
paid to the actual shape of 
the hole, which should, how- 
ever, be a good deal larger 
than the actual size we in- 
tend to make the vignette. 

This card is then attached 
to the front of the printing 
frame with drawing-pins. 

Next paste a piece of 
tracing paper over the hole. 
Then procure some opaque paint, such as vellow ochre or 
Indian red, which can be purchased at any ironmonger’s or 
oil shop at a cost of 2d. a pound. This, when mixed into a 
thick cream, as desired, with the addition of about two 
ounces of water and one teaspoonful of ordinary office gum 
to about three or four ounces of ochre, gives an excellent 
medium for use. 

Then, while holding the printing frame up to a window 
or to a gas flame, and looking through the negative. as if 
we were using a retouching desk, we can apply the paint to 
the tissue paper, working backhanded, as it were. 

It will thus be seen that the utmost precision 1s possible 
as to the actual shape. The edges of the vignette can be 
made to register more softly by either applying the inner- 
most line of paint less thickly or by making uneven brush 
marks, similar to rough serrations. For the purpose of local 
control of printing densitv also. this same method is 
extremely valuable. Any part of the negative which prints 
too darkly can be effectively restrained by the application of 
a dab or two of colour on the tracin 
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See article on Vignetting om preceding pages. 
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HE opening year in London (and for that matter 
in other great towns probably) has several dis- 
tinctive notes. London in autumn, as in the 
country, has its note of sadness and decay, and 

is characterised by fine 
skies by day, weird 
and impressive sun- 
sets, and the glory 
of mud and water lit 
up by flashes of sun- 
light through rifts in 
the storm-cloud. Its 
pictures are of the 
sombre and  heavv 
order. 
Summer in London 
is marked by sunlight 
and shade — strong 
sunlight and heavy 
shade, with gaily- 
dressed pedestrians, 
gaudy motors and 
'buses, and parks full 
of the holiday throng. 
But the springtime 
seems to me to bring 
with it the note of 
lightness and dainti- 
ness, of delicate, de- 
corative pattern, less 
seen at other times 
of the year. Its 
dominant feeling is of 
brightness and gaiety 
—its bright green, so 
soon to take on the 
sombre town tint with 
which we are too 
familiar; its spring 
skies, bright with sun- 
shine and sparkling 
with showers; its 
clean, washed streets. 
Even its buildings, 
under the  painters' 
hands, have in these 
latter days a good deal 
forsaken that terrible | 
stone colour which SPRING ME IN. THES PARK 
us:d to predominate, 
and the outside '' spring clean” is a coat of white 
paint, which, as white at any rate, lasts till early 
summer. 
If the photographer feels, then, that this note of glad- 
ness and brightness is really the one characteristic of 
spring in London, he will seek to get it into his pictures, 
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and his weirder, darker and more sombre results will 
be relegated to the autumn or the winter. 

The aspect of the people we photograph in the streets, 
apart from the leafless or lightly clad trees or vivid 


Bv А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. 


green, will show that 
our view is a spring 
and not a summer 
one. I mean that they 
have not yet left off 
their darker winter 
clothing in the uncer- 
tain English spring 
climate, and come as 
dark spots or masses 
in our picture instead 
of light ones, as they 
will later. Probably 
the people who figure 
in our print will form 
the darkest notes in 
the whole composi- 
tion. 

It wil occur to 
almost everyone to 
take advantage of the 
fine skies which the 
season is character- 
ised by—those great 
bouncing cumuli, 
which drift before the 
spring breezes and 
follow so quickly on 
the spring showers. 
They are invaluable 
in giving the feeling 
of spring in London, 
and inviting us to 
undertake London 
pictures with good 
sky effects, a thing 
not often attempted 
and not often true. 

In spring often 
these clouds are fairly 
clearly defined, and 
tell against their 
background, whereas 
at most other seasons 
of the year they seem 
to me to be more or 


less veiled by mist or the fine dust which hangs over 


London, so that they 


are not so bright as the 


same kind of clouds in country places. It is well 
sometimes to see London with the landscape por- 
tion a foil to the skyscape, and give variety to the 
constant presentment of the streets and squares as the 
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important objects. They generally are so, and so to 
take them is true enough, but now and then in spring 
we get just the other feeling. | 

1 have stood in Trafalgar Square on an April day, and 
scen great cumuli rising over the National Gallery and 
drifting behind St. Martin's, so that the white space 
told out grey against the white masses of the cloud, and 
certainly the effect has been one of the most inspiring 
I have seen in London, and I have longed to set it 
down. The same effect is observable in the parks, 
where the first early green of the big trees looms 
against the great cumulus behind, and for once the 


he ILLE ИСТОР, | 


Londoner looks skywards, and lifts his thoughts up- 
wards instead of studying the pavement or saving his 
life from the thundering motor-bus. 

For a few days in springtime London really seems 
clean—the streets, the house fronts, the grass of the 
squares, even the very heavens seem washed after the 
winter fogs. Then hey for the camera, to set it down 
at once. It will be over in a few days. It is transient, 
evanescent, here and gone. It is '' dem'ed elusive,” 
so that it is now or not for another year, and when 
the time comes it must be seized on the instant, or 
not at all. 
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A Nem Series dealing with prominent workers in the world of Photography. 


Flippant 

persons 

some- 

timesask 

| “What 

good do 

local 

photo- 

graphic 

associa- 

px tions achieve? ’’ a query which is most 

often applied to the suburban societies 

of London. In future it will be pos- 

sible to answer, that one of their impor- 

| tant services is to produce Presidents 
of the Royal Photographic Society. 

At any rate, one society has already raised from the 
ranks of the great unknown crowd of amateurs a man 
who has been elected head of the R.P.S. for three con- 
secutive vears. 

That we have had the advantages of Mr. Mummery's 
paternal guidance of the sometimes headstrong mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ parent ” society is largely due to the train- 
ing he received at the North Middlesex Photographic 
Society, and to the support subsequently given to him 
by his fellow-members. 

It is strange how the whirligig of time brings about 
complete transformations. А few years ago Mummery 
was, if not an apostle, certainly an expounder of 
“ P.O.P.,"' his practical expositions of this process at 
the N. M.P.S., although now almost forgotten, being at 
the time thought very mightily of. 

Later on he became a convert to carbon, and when 
the rage for personal control in printing arose—fired by 
the example of Demachy, Moss, Packham, and other 
of the pioneers—he finally forsook the straight and 
narrow path of gelatino-chloride for the seductive 
wilderness of '' gum-bi."' 

So that it has come to pass that he has been irreve- 
rently nicknamed ‘* Gummery.’’ 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE МЕТ. 


No. 1.—Mr. J. Є, Т> MUMMERY, A.R.LB,A,, F.R.P.S. 
President of the Royal Photographic Society, 


By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


That anyone should have dared to speak in terms 
of such familiar jocularity of the emperor of (nearly) all 
the photographic societies at once indicates the geniality, 
urbanity, and equanimity of his character. 

Of late years his pictorial output has slackened, due 
to the large amount of time spent on attending to the 
affairs of the R.P.S. No doubt but that when he 15 re- 
leased from the duties of an office which he has filled 
with so much capacity, we shall see a new and numerous 
company of pictorial creations, which at present are but 
masterpieces of the Mummerian mind, including more of 
his delightful transcripts of the scenery of Houghton, 
Burpham, and Stoke, and possibly yet another dis- 
covery, such as that record of the glittering and serpent- 
like ‘‘ Mimram,"' of which a photograph is so rare that 
not even Martin Duncan has obtained one. | 

It may be said that if the subject of these remarks 
followed his own advice—so often and so well given to 
his fellow-amat. rs—he would by now have far out-dis- 
tanced them in the race for pictorial priority. 

Amongst his memorable dicta is that '' the artist is 
not the best judge of his own work ”; he might have 
added, ‘‘ but there are six men known to the R.P.S. who 
are infallible.”’ | 

Another of his sayings is to the effect that the better 
the work the smaller the circle to which it appeals. 
Here again six seems to be the number of those who 
can be depended 
upon to recognise eh GO 
what is ''the best 
and most subtle 
work" of the 
world's pictorialists. 

These maxims 11- 
lustrate that Mum- 
mery is cssentially 
a safe man, not less 
in photography than 
in society adminis- 
tration. 
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Ё 7 ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND :CCIETY LIFE. 


ja 
Вү OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Does Yorkshire Want an Exhibition ?— or nearly two years the 
question of a proposed Yorkshire exhibition has been before the 
Yorkshire Union in one way or another, and to-day the exhibi- 
tion millennium appears to be as far off as ever. Fully eighteen 
months ago arguments were used that some considerable time 
must necessarily be taken up in preparing the societies for an 
exhibition that would at once be representative and comprehen- 
sive, and that this stage of completeness could not be possibly 
reached before the latter part of 1909. The same stock arguments 
are again being used to defer the exhibition to 1910 (why not 
1920?) The more enthusiastic promoters of the proposed exhibi- 
tion have tried to force the pace, but nothing more than a snail 
gallop has resulted. А sub-committee was appointed many 
months ago to consider the matter, and they have reported in 
effect that it is advisable to organise a Yorkshire exhibition in 
the autumn of 1909, and that the art galleries of two of the 
WR e cities are waiting to receive them with a welcome. 

n Saturday, the 13th inst., there was a meeting of the delegates 
at the Leeds Institute, and although the question of the proposed 
exhibition was on the agenda issued to them а fortnight pre- 
viously, only some ten societies out of the possible twenty-eight 
societies were represented, but it is to the credit of the ten 
societies that they were in full force of thirty delegates. A 
somewhat breezy discussion revealed divided opinions, and thus 
it was the only possible solution that the societies should be 
pointedly asked the vital question, ‘‘ Do they want an exhibi- 
tion? " And if they do, what is the amount of their interest 
and support, 7.e., how much will they be prepared to contribute 
to a guarantee fund to provide any possible loss? Thus the issue 
is now a simple one, and the answer entirely rests with individual 
societies and their constituents. The answer must be forthcoming 
on or before April 24th. 


Election of Officers of the Yorkshire Photographic Union.—The 
election of officers of the Yorkshire Photographic Union was also 
held at Leeds, and the ballot resulted in no change of the manage- 
ment in any particular. The retiring president, Mr. J. W. 
Charlesworth, was again unanimously elected to the presidential 
chair, and regret was expressed that serious illness of Mr. 
Charlesworth prevented his attendance at the delegates' meeting, 
and it was the earnest hope of all present that he would have a 
speedy convalescence. The full list of officers for 1909-10 are as 
follows :—President, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth (Sheffield); vice- 
presidents, Messrs. F. Atkinson, W. Н. Atkinson, W. Bagshaw, 
J. P., Godfrey Bingley, С. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., Percy Lund; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S.; hon. lantern slide 
secretary, Mr. W. H. Houghton; hon. print portfolio secretary, 
Mr. Lionel Dickinson; hon. business secretary, Mr. Ezra Clough 
(10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford). 


Mr. J. H. Liebreich on Gum-Bichromate at Bradford.—At the 
Bradford Photographic Society, Mr. J. H. Liebreich was down 
on the syllabus for '' Pigmoil ” a week ago, but substituted in 
its place the subject of gum-bichromate. There was a good 
attendance, and the members evinced considerable interest in the 
demonstration, from which we cull a few points of detail. Mr. 
Liebreich uses a gum solution made up of gum arabic 4 oz., dis- 
solved in cold water to make a bulk of 6 oz., with a little 
carbolic acid added. It works better if kept airtight, and used 
after being kept about six months. Several kinds of paper are 
suitable for coating, but Mr. Liebreich prefers Michele paper. 
To prepare the coating solution he takes 4 oz. of gum solution 
(as above), 5 oz. of a ten per cent. solution of bichromate of potash, 
about 20 gr. of colour, and mixes with an old table knife on a 
piece of plate glass. The longer the mixing the finer the grain. 
Evenly coat a full sheet of paper, and soften off with a flat camel- 
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hair or badger brush. The brush usually used for damping pur- 
poses in copying letters at the office answers admirably for the 
purpose. Dry the paper in the dark, and print in a good strong 
light. Any colour of an earthy nature may be used, and develop- 
ment should always be with cold water, although it is possible, 
but not advisable, to hasten development by raising the tempera- 
ture. Be careful to always clean the brushes after use, or difh- 
culty will be created by reason of the solution of gum and 
bichromate becoming insoluble. Another member present said 
he substituted for the carbolic two grains of boracic acid to each 
ounce of gum solution, and then it would keep for years. 


Nelson Photographic Society.— The annual general meeting of 
this society was held on Tuesday last. The treasurer's balance 
sheet was considered highly satisfactory. Various club competi- 
tions had been held during the year, and had been the means of 
getting the younger and newer members to take a more active 
part in their photographic work, Several rambles were held 
during the last summer with varying success, and these rambles 
wil be commenced again this spring, and continued until 
autumn. The society had joined the inter-club competition com- 
menced by the Blackburn Camera Club, and a big effort would be 
made to get in the front rank at the exhibition to be held in 
November. The hon. sec., Mr. Henry Н. Beetham, was re-elected 
for the fourth year in succession, His address is 98, Brunswick 
Street, Nelson. 


The Edinburgh Photographic Society runs two annual 
exhibitions—one for members, and one open. In opening the latter, 
in their rooms, Castle Street, Lord Dunedin said he did not think 
he was there so much as a distinguished citizen, but rather as a 
newly captured neophyte in photography; he was not sure the 
selection was a good one, as a little knowledge was a dangerous 
thing. Having looked into the literature of the subject, he did not 
hesitate to say there was still room for a book in photography: 
he meant for the beginner with modern appliances. The books 
were not up to date, Не was of opinion that up to a certain point 
photography was easier now than it used to be, provided they were 
able to procure the best material, such as lenses, shutters, etc. 
About 130 pictures were entered, about equally divided between 
the two classes—portraiture and figures, and landscape and sea- 
scape. In the former medals were awarded to ‘‘Sir George 
Reid " (R. S. Webster, Edinburgh), admirable in pose and 
expression; * The Village Smithy " (John Hepburn, Glasgow), a 
masterful treatment of lighting; “ At the Harbour, Volendam ” 
(James McKissack, Glasgow), a telling “ open-air” picture, strongly 
limned. Honourable mention was given to John Hepburn, 
Glasgow; John Moffat, Edinburgh; Ken. F. Bishop, War- 
rington; James Hamilton, Rutherglen, and В. Ward Thomp- 
son, Blackburn. In the landscape, medals were gained 
by “Buches” (Н. Eddington, Edinburgh), a well-balanced 
composition of good tonal values; and “Here Comes a 
Roller in the Glen," a fine sky effect; hon. mention to W. C. S. 
Ferguson, Glasgow, and James McKissack, Glasgow (2). In 
lantern slides, medals to W. A. Taylor, London, and W. A. I. 
Hensler, London; hon. mention to Robert Marshall, Grangemouth, 
and Thomas Carlyle, Paisley. 


At the Burnley Camera Club Herbert Mills, of Bolton, gave 
some most instructive advice on the artistic trimming and mount- 
ing of prints. He recommended the putting of negatives into the 
enlarging lantern in order to pick out the most interesting parts. 
For this purpose he used two L-shaped pieces of cardboard, 
and when trimming prints he utilised an old negative from 
which the film had been cleaned round the edges. Mounting, he 
said, served three purposes, the first being isolation, the second 
enhancement, and the third the protection of prints. By means of 
diagrams, he showed that it was not advisable to mount prints 
in the centre of the mount, but to leave a wider margin at the 
bottom and sides than at the top. Beginners were advised to 
choose quiet tones for mounting purposes—greys for black and 
white prints, and browns for brown or sepia prints. He did not 
advocate white borders. It was best to choose mounting papers 
in daylight, as they looked very different in artificial light. 


At the Nelson Camera Club recently Walter Harper gave a 
most interesting lecture on ‘‘ Landscape Photography," and this 
is a subject in which Mr. Harper certainly excels. In the course 
of his remarks the lecturer pointed out that it was quite unneces- 
sary to go amongst grand scenery in order to secure good pictorial 
photographs. The photographer who failed to see what was 
worth photographing near his own home would also fail to see 
the opportunities that places like the Lake District presented to 
him, It was not always the place that made the picture, but 
the conditions that prevailed and the manner in which the subject 
was treated. The lecture was illustrated by eighty slides from 
the lecturer’s own negatives. 
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ON Monday, 
March 15, Dr. 
Francis Ward 
lectured at the 
South London 
Art Gallery, on the photo- 
graphy of fish. The lecture 
was divided into two parts: 
(1) Phases in Fish Life; (2) 
Methods oí Fish Photography. 

Dr. Ward fist illustrated 
| and explained the external 
appearances and structure of a fish, and then went on to the 
question of reproduction, alluding at some length to the various 
characteristics of fish ova. Developmental changes were illus- 
trated by a series ot slides of ova and embryo fish ; and some of 


(1) The Perch at Home.—Completed Lantern Slide. 


the rarer members of the salmon family were shown, in addition 
to numerous illustrations of considerable interest. - 

The next phase in fish life dealt with was that of natural pro- 
tection in the fish world. The lecturer illustrated how fish became 
rapidly light or dark in colour; the gradual developmental 
changes by which fish resembled in markings their usual 
habitat ; and, finally, how the same fish altered its markings 
during the lifetime to adapt itself to its altered surroundings. 

In dealing with the second part of the lecture, viz., Methods 
of Fish Photography, Dr. Ward first showed photographs of fish 
taken in an ordinary aquarium, the fish being illuminated by 
reflected sunlight. The advantage of this method being that no 
special tanks were required, and the fish being tame, charac- 
teristic postures were easy to obtain. Illustration No. 4 was 
taken in the lecturer's sitting-room, and shows a young pike 
gradually sinking down with an arched back, after having de- 
cided that the fish—put 
into his tank for food— 
was too big for him to 
tackle. 

The audience were 
referred to THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
November 14, 1904, for 
a description of the 
tanks used, and for the 
methods of keeping fish 
healthy for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Though Dr. Ward 
published his usual 
methods of fish photo- 


(2) Perch. Lantern Slide. 
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Dr. Francis Ward lectures on this novel subject at the 
South London Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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graphy some time ago, we feel it might assist workers in fish 
photography if we were to refresh the memories of our readers 
by illustrating the methods explained on Monday night. 

First, the fish is photographed in a special tank in clear 
water against a dead white background in bright sunlight, the 
xni slide proper being made from this negative, as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

Next weeds are arranged in the tank in muddy water, and 
from the negative taken i 
the cover glass of the 
lantern slide is made, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 
The clear space for the 
fish on the cover glass 
is obtained by block- 
ing in the high light 
of the fish transparency 
or lantern slide proper 
with paint ; placing the 
blocked-in transparency 
glass side towards the 
film of the scenic nega- 
tive, and then placing | | ЭЯ 
а lantern slide—which (3) Perch. Cover Glass of Lantern Slide. 
becomes the cover glass | 
—film to film with the blocked.in transparency ; fully exposing 
and developing for a watery effect. : 

The lantern slide and cover glass (Figs. 2 and 3), when com- 
bined, gave the finished lantern slide, as shown in fig. I. 

The reasons given for this complicated method of making fish 
slides were: (1) A moving fish required so rapid an exposure 
that ordinary weeds came out too dark; (2) that a wild fish 
in a confined tank disturbed the weeds and stirred up the mud ; 
and (3) that it was extremely difficult to get the fish and weeds 
in satisfactory relationship to each other in the picture. 

To get a result as shown in Fig. г on one plate would be 
impossible. | | | | 

The lecturer, however, explained that recently he had tried 
placing a glass division in the tank, with the fish in the front 
partition and light-coloured weeds in the hinder partition, both 
being in clear water, thus taking the fish and weeds on the 
same negative, and getting the watery effect, when making a 


lantern slide, bv a fogged cover glass with the high lights 
masked out as already described. 


The fourteenth issue of the well-known gardening annual, * One 
and All Gardening," edited by Edward Owen Greening, is as 
full of interesting matter as its popular predecessors. The 160 
pages comprise articles on the vacant land movement, by the 
editor, on floral beautification of London, on French gardening, 
and on the effect of electricitv on plant life. But these up-to-date 
articles form only a portion of a work full of variety and interest. 
The bcok costs twopence, and is obtainable from-the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association, 92, Long Acre, W.C: 
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COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of 


ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


five shillings’ worth of materials, 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or meth of 


In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 


shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 
afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


every week in the advertisement pages, 


P. AND Р. N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
E. L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich. (Title 
of print, '*Stuart.") Technical data: Lens, Dallmeyer; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 1-15th sec. ; printing process, platinotype. 

The Second Prize to G. A. Jones, * Clyde," Belle Vue Road, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. (Title of print, “The. Rifted Clouds.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. backed; stop, F/7.7; ex- 
posure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., December ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement, sulphide 
toned. 

The Extra Prize to W. Clifford Warner, 8o, Netherwood Road, 
West Kensington Park, W. (Title of print, * The Devon and 
Somerset Hounds,") Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ iso. 
backed; lens, Collinear; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-25#һ sec.; 
time of day, afternoon, July ; developer, rodinal; printing pro- 
cess, bromide, toned hypo alum. 

The Mounting Prize to C. S. Coombes, 246, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Holborn, W.C. (Title of print, “ Early Morning, 
Plymouth.”) Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ S.S. iso. ; lens, 
Beck biplanat; stop, Е/5.8; exposure, 100 sec.; time of day, 
10 a.m., October; developer, metol hydroquinone; printing pro- 
cess, bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Beginners’ Prize to W. Ramsay, Meadow Bank, Guild- 
ford. (Title of print, “ Exposed to Tempest and to Gale.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Empress; lens, R.R. ; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 1j secs. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., January; developer, 
M.Q. ; printing process, Paget self-toning. 

Hon. Mention. 

Н. С. Grainger, Leeds; F. С. Clift, Hendon; E. С. Howells, 
Hebburn-on-Tyne; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; W. C. Squires, Cam- 
bridge; E. Standish, Headingley ; Wm. Simpson, Govan; W. S 
Denver, Glasgow; F. Bolton, Hull; К. Ure, Glasgow; A. C 
Harvey, East Ham ; A. Mann, Sunderland ; Miss Holman, Buck- 
hurst Hill. 

Class I. 


J. E. Hadfield, Manchester; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; 
F. A. Tinker, Sheffield ; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh ; W. Martin, 


- 


(1) A click, а raitle, and a bang, 
The deed is done and he's begun | 
To print, to mount, to frame, to hang, | 

And in his mind the picture's done. 


[See next page. 
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Harthill; E. Pharez, Leytonstone; W. L. Knight, Worthing; 
E. A. Mills, Rochdale; C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; F. E. 
Tinker, Shefheld; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, 
S.W.; Chas. McKenna, Partick, N.B.; G. W. F. Cross, Pres- 
ton; L. Pickles, Halifax; Chas. Webb, Morpeth; S. Isherwood, 
Bolton; C. Gray Lowery, Hull; K. Nozaki, Richmond; W. 
Sumner, Lancaster; J. Tims, West Ewell; J. Chapman, Man- 
chester (2), К. С. Y. Dymock, Southampton; С. W. Smith, 
London, E.C.; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh ; David Orr, Woodford 
Green; Easten Lee, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Hugh Thomson, Glas- 
gow; А. V. Wilkinson, Birmingham; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridg- 
north; J. Goodwin, Lewisham; Miss E. К. Cowney, Seaford; 
Hy. Walker, Stamford; A. Izatt, Shotts; F. V. Smith, Brixton 
Hill; L. A. Loades, Morpeth; О. W. F. Thomas, Coalville; 
M. C. Sarkies, West Ealing; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; 
Geo. W. Lester, Hornsey, N. 


Class II. 

S. P. Edwards, Wolverhampton; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; 
F. Joeman, Hartlepool; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh ; W. Sumner, 
Lancaster; О. Oeh, Manchester; S. Crabtree, Leeds; Miss J. 
Mackenzie, Maidstone ; H. Underwood, Bristol; T. Lord, Castle- 
ton; D. C. Raine, West Ayton ; H. Limbrick, Harborne ; E. G. 
Watkins, Sheffield; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington; J. W. Sydenham, Stoke Newington ; 
S C. Schofield, Godalming ; E. Bush, Harlow; J. Н. Saunders, 
Leeds; A. Webb, Stourbridge; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfeld; 
R. M. Fanstone, Romsey ;. Miss Ingle, Gatley, near Manchester. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

B. W. Dadds, Chiswick; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; Jas. H. 
Howard, Bedford; P. Clark, Harrow; S. P. Edwards, Wolver- 
hampton; К. T. A. Hog, Kirkliston ; S. Broughton, Wilmslow ; 
R. Black, Carlisle; J. Harrison, Netley Abbey; J. Watts, Ded- 
dington; Miss Blundstone, Alderley Edge; J. Phillips, Glasgow 


(2); T. Gilson, Nelson; Chas. H. Cross, Bolton; C. A. Baker, 
Crouch Hill; W. E. Brown, Warrington; S. Hibberd, Mans- 
field; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; F. Tedman, Coventry; A. R. 


Edmonds, Clapham Common, S.W.; Miss E. R. Cowney, Sea- 
ford; E. S. Webb, Bradford-on-Avon; S. O. Wesley, Denby; 
T. Smith, Wembley; W. A. Martin, Sutton; W. А. Mellow, 
Warrington; A. Paddock. Birmingham; E. S. Clarke, Putney ; 
C. F. Bailey, Woking; E. W. Jones, Barnes; S. W. Cobban, 
Glasgow; T. Platt, London, N.; E. Luck, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
J. Pike, Reading; E. Н. Dasent, Bedford; S. Derbyshire, Man- 
chester; D. L. Hough, Wrexham; C. U. Knox, Alton; Miss 
Pennethorne, Balcombe ; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster ; J. A. 
Hall, Manchester; R. Habbick, Glasgow ; H. Underwood, Bris- 
tol; J. W. Hayes, Birstall. 


ents 
witte 


The Camera House Athletic Club held their second annual 
dinner at Anderton’s Hotel on Saturday, the 6th inst. Mr. W. 
F. Butcher presided, and after a very good dinner a concert 
was given, which was voted a great success. The professional 
talent was exceedingly strong, the comic songs of Mr. George 
Buck being deservedly encored, whilst the waltz song from Tom 
Jones, rendered by Miss Brogan, was excellent. Among other 
artistes, Messrs. Percy Stanhope, Fred Everill, Jefferson Nell, 
and Markham Ashberry all helped toward the spending of a very 
pleasant evening. In spite of the inclement weather, the number 
present was over 130, among them many ladies, helping to make 
the evening a very pleasgatopey by CIOL | i _ 
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THE “UNO SELFIX” 


THIS is a new camera of the folding automatic type just put 
on the market by W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., and is constructed to take quarter- 
plates. The two notable features of the camera are the inclusion 
of a first-class anastigmat lens, the 
new Aldis ‘‘ Uno," working at F/7.7, 
and the automatic self-erecting front, 
which practically renders this fold- 
ing camera as convenient as a box- 
form camera. One move- 
ment only enables the 
camera to be opened and 
rendered ready for 
use, The camera is 
made entirely of 
metal, with nickel 
fittings, and when 
extended is ex- 
tremely rigid. The 
lens is fitted in a 
special focussing 
jacket, and the 
finder is a patent 
collapsible type, 
which closes 
in a most in- 
genious man- 
ner when the 
camera is 
shut. The 
shutter is of 
the automatic 
between-lens type, giving a variety of exposures, and the com- 
plete outfit, with the Aldis '* Uno" anastigmat lens, including 
two single dark slides, is £3 15s. It is a thoroughly practical 
instrument that can be recommended for all hand-camera workers. 


مو 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS BY THE 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


THE excellence of the Autotype carbon tissues, and the extent 
of the varieties supplied, need: little comment from us. Our 
readers, however, who are doing much carbon work will be 


SOME 


greatly interested to know that this year a still further increase : 


in the number of colours has been made to the stock tints already 
supplied. These colours are remarkable for their quality and 
refined tones, and should appeal to every up-to-date worker. 
They are :—No. 94, ivory black; No. 102, cold bistre; No. 142, 

urner's sepia; No. 143, green sepia; No. 145, grey-green; No. 
166, Rembrandt sepia; No. 169, Vandyke brown. These colours 
are suitable for almost any subject, as they have no strong note 
that is likely to prove too insistent. 

New transfer papers include :—No. 74, low tone; No. 73, toned 
extra matt; and double transfer papers:—No. 75, low tone; 
No. 1160, thick smooth white; No. 2020, rough matt. 


PYRAAE—THE NEW PYRO PREPARATION. 


THE latest production of J. Hauff and Co., of Wurtemburg 
(sole agents for Great Britain and Colonies, Fuerst Bros., 
17, Philpot Lane, E.C.), is known as Pyraxe Hauff, and is a 
new form of chemically pure pyrogallic acid, which while the 
method of working and results obtained are the same as with 
the old form, occupies only 1-15th part of the usual space, and 
is very suitable for travellers; it does not give off dust, and is 
easier and handier to weigh, and has the advantage in cheap- 
ness over previous preparations. It will be seen from these 
facts that Pyraxe keeps up the reputation already achieved by 
the Axe preparations generally, of which series it should be 
a very popular member. Special instructions for the using of 
Pyraxe to the best advantage are sent out with every bottle. 
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THE *DAINTY" REPLEX. 


THE name given to this little reflex camera describes it exactly. 
It is a beautiful little instrument, and contains all the movements 
that have become familiar to users of the celebrated °“ Soho ” 
reflex camera. It is practically the standard reflex on a miniature 
scale. 
34 by 2}, and it is an ideal camera for ladies’ use. 
ever, a perfectly re- 
liable and workman- 
like instrument, and 
is capable of doing 
the very best work. 
When closed it 
measures only s by 
5 by 5, and its 
weight, including 
lens, is two and a 
half pounds. It has 
a leather bellows 
extension of 8 in., 
enabling lenses of 
varying foci to be 
used, rising and 
cross front move- 
ments are included, 
and the hooded mir- 
ror screen on top can 
be slid off to facili- 
tate cleaning, etc. 
The focussing 
arrangement is as- 
sisted by the addi- 
tion of a magnify- 
ing eye-piece built 
into the top of the 
hood, as shown in the illustration. Both the mirror and shutter 
releases work with great smoothness and certainty. The whole 
camera is covered with leather, and has metal fittings in black 
enamel. The woodwork is ebonised mahogany, so that it is as 
unobtrusive to the onlooker as it is attractive to the photographer. 
Supplied with three double backs, the price without lens is £10; 
with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, 44 in. focus, £15. A postcard to 
Messrs. Marion and Co., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W., 
will bring further particulars and information. 


The pictures that the ‘‘ Dainty ’’ reflex camera takes are 
It is, how- 


(2) A coal-hole dark, a scorchy smell, 
The time is night, and all is still. 

Red is the light that tells the tale 
Of hope, suspense, and what you will. 


[See next page. 
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THE ALDIS €A@NASTIGMAT LENS WITH THE “TRIO” FRONT FOR LONG FOCUS. 


_THE Aldis lens is now so well known and so widely appre- 
ciated as to in no way require a general description, and in the 
numerous notices which have appeared in our columns, the 
various stages in advance realised by Messrs. Aldis Brothers 
have been fully described ; but we shall be repeating very little 
if we briefly indicate those qualities on which the special value 


“ Trio" Lens Section. 


" Trio" Lens in Mount. 


and merit of the Aldis lens rest. In the first place, spherical 
aberration is reduced to a minimum, hence the definition of the 
lens at full aperture is quite exceptionally fine; indeed, the 
Aldis lens will serve admirably as the object-glass of a telescope. 
In the second place, the Aldis lens has only one air gap, and it 
therefore gives the utmost purity of image, a combination of 
qualities which makes the Aldis lens altogether unique, as 
ordinarily the highest correction for spherical aberration in- 
volves one additional air gap, or even more. 

In one of our early articles on the Aldis lens (THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, December 24th, 1903), we pointed out how the 
focal-length of an Aldis lens might be somewhat modified, the 


method we recommended being to alter the focus by a suitable 
spectacle lens placed in immediate contiguity with the back 
glass, a course which affects the correction for spherical aberra- 
tion very little if the spectacle lens is suitable ; but this addition 
introduces another air gap, so we suggested that the makers 
might, perhaps, supply interchangeable back glasses, which we 
assumed might be sold at quite a moderate cost. 

Messrs. Aldis, however, solved the problem in another way, 
as may be seen by turning to page 305 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for April 2, 1907, where the * Duo" interchangeable 
front is described, this extra front being a triple combination, 
consisting of a cemented negative and a meniscus positive. In 
this case an extra air gap is introduced, but although the focal- 
length is doubled, the high correction for spherical aberration 
is undisturbed. 

In a comparable way Messrs. Aldis Brothers .(Old Grange 
Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham) now produce their ‘‘ Trio ” lens, 
a second front, which can be used instead of the ordinary front 
of an Aldis lens, the focal-length being approximately increased 
in the ratio of 3 to 2, if we may judge by the lens sent to us. 

The landscapist who has an Aldis lens fitted to his camera can 
now carry a ‘‘ Duo ” and a *' Trio " in his waistcoat pocket, and 
as occasion may arise he can adjust the focal-length of his lens, 
and this without in any way affecting the definition, a power 
which is of the utmost importance from the point of view of 
artistic control. We have received for examination an F/6 Aldis 
lens of 53 inches focal-length (No. 12204), and also the ‘‘ Trio” 
(No. 12531) for the same, whereby the focal-length is extended 
to about 8} inches, and we find the performance is admirable. 

The ‘‘ Trio " is provided with a protecting cap to screw on, 
and any Aldis lens can be fitted with a “ Trio,” and also with 
a “Duo.” It may be worth while to remember that when the 
focal-length of an Aldis lens has been extended by either of the 
additions that we mention, it will cover a larger plate than 
formerly. 

The price of the No. 2 “ Trio " is £1 25. 6d. only. 


— X 


* CARBONA.” 


THAT vast army of workers in the oil and bromoil processes 
have been eagerly looking for a substance that will not only 
clean their pigment brushes, act as a thinning medium, and 
remove traces of pigment from the hands, but also does not 
possess the drawback of inflammability which obtains with 
petrol and benzine, both of which are used by the oil worker. 
This want appears to be supplied by the new non-inflammable 
substance, “ Carbona," which is supplied in liquid form, and 
is similar in appearance to petrol. Its chief merit is that it is 
absolutely non-inflammable. As a cleanser it removes all 
traces of ink and grease from brush or palate with the greatest 
ease, and may be employed as a medium for mixing with pig- 
ment. It is sold in bottles at 1s. and 2s., and is obtainable 
from James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, London, 
S.W. Every pigment worker should try “ Carbona." 


[See page 2885. 


(3) A plate s arawn, with baled breath, 
«Che “ dev." is on and madly rocked, 
And hopes rush quickly to their death ; 
Suspense is ended, hopes are mocked. 
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THE “MINIATURE SELFIX” 
PLATE CAMERA. 


AMONG the outstanding novelties for the present season, the 
dainty, little camera issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., and called 
the “ Miniature Selfix,' must take a very high place. The 
camera when closed occupies no more space in a vest pocket 
than a cigarette case. It is self-erecting on the automatic prin- 
ciple already made 
familiar to photo- 
graphers by the other 
forms of  *'Selfix " 
cameras. A button is 
pressed, the base-board 
falls, and the little 
bellows and front con- 
taining the shutter and 
lens spring into correct 
position for immediate 
use. А double bril- 
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liant finder is also neatly tucked away inside the camera when 
closed, and comes to a convenient position when opened. The 
plates for use in this little camera measure 2 5-16ths by 13 in., 
or 45 by 6o mm. This is a standard size, and the resulting 
negatives will bear enlargement easily to 15 by 12. One of the 
principal features of this little outfit is the dark slide. This is 
made in single form, and snaps into position in a most con- 
venient way. The miniature Selfix is supplied with a first 
quality achromatic lens at £2 2s. ; or with special rapid aplanat 
for £2 125; or with Goerz Dagor, F/6.8,-at £7. 
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THE N. AND G. “SIBYL DE LUXE.” 


Any instrument bearing the name of Newman and Guardia, 
or the initials “N. and G.," is generally regarded in the photo- 
graphic world as beyond reproach. The “Sibyl” cameras 
made by Messrs. Newman and Guardia, of до and 92, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W. (the firm are now moving to 17 and 18, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.), have secured for them- 


" The Sibyl de Luxe " closed. 


“ The Sibyl de Luxe " open. 


selves an enviable reputation as folding pocket hand cameras of 
the very highest grade. In the ‘ Sibyl de Luxe," 1909 model, 
the zenith of camera construction has probably been reached. 
This apparatus, fitted with the Zeiss double Protar lens, em- 
bodies many improvements on the older form of “Sibyl” 
camera. It has double extension, which permits one combina- 
tion of the lens to be used; it has rising and cross-front, perfect 
rigidity when opened, and no movements that are likely to be 
detrimental or weakening to the construction of the camera. 
The baseboard opens, and the front falls into position with that 
“sweetness °> which is peculiar to the movements of N. and G. 
cameras, and can only be associated with the most perfect 
workmanship. The camera is ready for use almost instantly, 
and the shutter, which is an improved form, and all other 
fittings, are of the very best. The “ Sibyl de Luxe," complete 
with the Zeiss lens, dark slides, etc., costs £21, and is un- 
doubtedly well worth the money. In addition to this model, 
there are six other models of the “ Sibyl” cameras, in quarter- 
plate and 2} by 34 size, showing the popularity of this instru- 
ment and the endeavours’ Messrs. Newman and Guardia are 


making to supply the demand for varieties of high-class 
apparatus. 

Other notable points in connection with the 
Sibyl are the new form of direct vision finder, 
which needs no sighting-pin for centring the 
view, and the addition of a mirror at the rear of 
the finder to enable a reflected image to be seen. 
The camera, when closed, has no projections, 
whatever, even the rings for holding the strap 
handle slide out of sight, and in addition the new 
N. and С. patent tripod screw is also fitted. This 
folds flush into the side of the camera, and is a 
very convenient fitting. 

In addition to the “ Sibyl” cameras, this firm 
is also, this season, fitting an entirely new hood Folding 
to their well-known N. and G. square reflector Lis ita 
reflex camera, and in the new patterns they also н 
fit right and left hand releases. The convenience of this latter 
addition is so obvious that we are surprised it has not been done 
before. The focal-plane shutter fitted to these cameras is also 
made of an entirely new blind material, with special wearing 
qualities, and N. and G. square reflector reflex cameras can now 
be regarded as most perfect instruments. 
` The new folding tripod screw referred to above can be fitted 


'" The Sibyl de Luxe” fully extended. 


to any camera, and readers should write to Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia for further particulars of this useful little 
accessory. 


— —— — — 
THE FOCAL-DLANE FOLDING “RUBY” CAMERA. 


THE * Ruby " camera of the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., of Altrincham, has earned a notable name for itself, and 
when another of the same eminent family is presented for our 
inspection, we look for outstanding points of excellence. The 
focal-plane ** Folding Ruby" two-shutter hand camera, is an 
admirable instrument for all hand camera workers who desire 
a focal-planeé camera -` 
embodying all the 
movements of a good 4 
stand camera. This 
camera includes the 
specially constructed 
" Omniflex " rising, 
falling, swinging, and 
extending front, 
which is capable of 
every possible 
movement for 
placing the lens 
consistent with 
utility. It can be 
used as a long 
PELET SEE 


camera, or can | | 
be used with short-focus lenses. The focal-plane shutter, built 


in the body of the camera, gives exposures from 1-2s5th to 
1-1,000th of a second; and a second shutter is also fitted to the 
lens, giving exposures from 1-1ooth to 3 secs., and ** time = and 
“ bulb" exposures. The focal-plane shutter is a new pattern, 
and is free from any complications arising from the adjustment 
of slit; no adjustable slit is fitted, but the blind is made with 


three different sized openings in it. 


The focal-plane Folding Ruby is a beautifully made piece of 
apparatus, and well worth the careful attention of all who con- 
template a new camera for all-round hand and stand work 
during the coming season. The outfit—including rack and 
pinion movement to rising and falling front, two shutters, three 
bookform slides, fitted with patent exposure recorders, reversing 
finder, level, and Beck convertible aplanat lens (I /7.7)—costs 
{8 15s. in quarter-plate size; Хто in 5 by 4 size; with Ruby 
anastigmat (F/6.8) £11 7s. 6d. and £12 17s. 6d. respectively ; 
or with Cooke lens (F/6.5), £11 15s. in quarter-plate size. Other 
lenses are also listed, and particulars will be supplied free on 
application. 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


From Wm. Tylar, Ltd., of 41, High Street, Aston, Birming- 
ham, we have received a large catalogue of photographic appara- 
tus, accessories, and novelties of various kinds. This catalogue 
contains nearly 550 pages, and deals with every kind of re- 
quisite that the amateur photographer is likely to need ; and, in 
addition, there is included a great number of cameras made 
specially by and for Wm. Tylar, Ltd. Ап interesting article 
entitled, ‘‘ How to Select and Purchase Photographic Apparatus 
and Material," by Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., is given as a pre- 
face to the volume. Every reader of THE А. P. ann P. N. 
should endeavour to get a copy, which will be sent on receipt of 
2s. This charge is made owing to the cost of production of the 
book, but so that the genuine buyer can obtain it free of charge, 
a coupon is included which entitles the holder to a rebate of 
the price of the book on purchasing goods to the amount of 72, 
not necessarily in one order. 
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THE “PANROS” FOCAL-PLANE CAMERA. 


From the famous firm of Ross, Ltd., we have received a 
specimen of the latest in focal-plane cameras—the “ Panros." 
This camera, the appearance of which is indicated in the illus- 
tration, can be regarded as the very last word in focal-plane 


cameras of this type. It appears to embody most of the good 
points of the best focal-plane cameras, and none of their defects. 
In appearance it is unobtrusive, in action it is efficient, and in 
use it may be described as absolutely ‘‘fool-proof.’’ It seems 
impossible that even the veriest beginner could go wrong with 


this camera. The general construction of the instrument 15 
familiar to all who use this type of apparatus. The front pulls 
out on rigid extension bars, which hold the lens board at the 
infinity distance for the particular lens used. The main point 
of novelty in the “ Panros” centres in its shutter. This is 
actuated by one winding knob only. This winder is made in a 
sensible size and shape, and by its use not only is the shutter 
(which, by the way, is self-capping) wound quickly, but the 
speeds from approximately 1-1oth to 1-1,oooth of a second can 
be altered immediately, either before or after the shutter has 
been set. The advantages of this must be patent to all. The 
response of the shutter-to the winding knob is instant, so that 
the photographer who has set his shutter may change the speed 
instantly, or as frequently as he may desire to do so, before 
making the exposure. The finder is of the direct vision type, 
and the lens fitted is the well-known Homocentric. The 
“ Panros" camera complete with F/6.3 Homocentric lens in 
focussing mount, with three dark slides and black leather carry- 
ing case, costs £12 17s. 6d. for quarter-plate size, and £14 for 
s by 4. An additional point of interest in connection with this 
camera is the dark slide, which has a specially constructed light 
trap which permits, if necessary, the insertion of the shutter 
angleways, without fogging the plate. Altogether, the “ Panros” 
is an achievement of which Messrs. Ross may be proud, and it 
is a camera that bears throughout the stamp of the very highest 
class of manufacture and care in construction. 


ge 


SOME NEW MATERIALS, 


SEVERAL novelties for the season have been introduced by 
Griffin's, of Kingsway, W.C., notable among which are :— 

Lingrain—Chamois.—This is a new grade of the now well- 
known Lingrain bromide paper, with a cream tint. This paper 
tones admirably to a fine sepia in sulphide toning bath. The 
results harmonise well with the cream tint of the paper. Chamois 
Lingrain is sold in usual cut sizes at popular prices. 

Goldona—Satin.—This is a new grade of the well-known 
Goldona paper, which has a semi-matt surface. The results 
are very rich, and have that peculiar satin lustre which appear 
to be so popular at present. It will be discovered, however, 
that Satin Goldona gives very beautiful sepia tones by fixing 
only. Fer the year 1909 every packet of paper sent out from 
Messrs. Griffin’s will include a free copy of their Goldona 
Manual. This manual deals exclusively with the manipulation 
of self-toning papers, and many valuable hints are given. There 
are one or two points, such as the deep printing and the necessity 
of using a strong hypo bath, which are essential to success, and 
we believe a large number of people who use a self-toning paper 
do not get the very beautiful results that are possible because 
they do not adhere to the instructions. А perusal of the Goldona 
Manual will clear many of these points up. Every reader should 
get a copy without delay. 

Planiscopes—New Style.—The Planiscope lenses are well known 
to our readers as very convenient for supplementing their own 


(4) Aas! alas ! the picture dear 
Which he had hoped to print and frame, 


When conjured in his mind so clear, 


"T was but to “ press," and ‘‘ Open—fame.’ 
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ETC., FROM GRIFFIN’S. 


lenses, but there has been a difficulty in getting them to fit accu- 
rately, owing to the different sizes of lenses that are issued. 
Messrs. Griffin have now overcome this trouble entirely by employ- 


ing a device which works very simply. By means of this device 
the Planiscope can be fitted to a lens of any diameter with perfect 
accuracy. Two flexible bands of metal stretch across the lens on 
a double spring. By pushing in the sides with two fingers, as 
shown in the illustration, the bands open out and grip the lens 
hood very securely. The new Planiscope costs ss. quarter-plate. 


(5) A piece of g'ass—'' it can le cleaned ” 
(A word: that made the dark-room blush). 
Alas! ‘tis all the camera-fiend 
Can frame, or say of “ Hang it"—! ! ! (hush). 
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Stripping Film, etc. 
Please give method for stripping a film and transferring to 
larger plate. G. A. H. B. (Canada). 


As you may be awkwardly placed as regards procuring 
chemicals we give a choice of formule. (1) Sodium fluoride 
5 oz., water 6 oz. When dissolved add either 1 os. citric acid, or 
60 minims of hydrochloric acid, or 6o minims of sulphuric acid. 
(2) (A) Water 4 oz., caustic soda 1 dram, formalin со minims. 
(B) Water 4 oz., hydrochloric acid 1 dram. In all cases soak the 
negative first of all in cold water, then transfer to one of the 
three mixtures—No. 1:1—until the film leaves the glass when 
assisted by a broad, soft feather. In formula 2 first apply A for 
five or six minutes, rinse half a minute, then transfer to B. 
When the film is off the first glass give it two or three changes 
of washing water, five minutes in each. This will cause it to 
swell in all directions. Then slip the new large glass in the 
water and under the film, spread out the film with a feather, 
raise the glass slowly out of the water, and set on edge in cool, 
airy place to dry evenly and not too quickly. You must not use 
glass or earthenware dishes, but you may use celluloid, vulcanite, 
papier maché, or wooden trays. | 


Copying, etc. 
(1) Is it possible to copy a picture when it is framed and 
under glass? (2) Are panchromatic plates with colour screen 
good for copying? (3) Is it possible to enlarge with Ensyna 
paper ? C. A. S. (Cheltenham). 


(1) Yes, it is often done, but it is easier to copy when there is 
no glass in front of the picture. The special point to remember 
is so to place the picture and camera that you do not get reflected 
lights from the picture-frame glass. (2) Yes, use a panchromatic 
plate and colour screen, and be careful not to under-expose. (We 
are presuming that the picture is in colour, f.e., not black and 
white.) (3) Ensyna can be used for enlarging, but, naturally, 
the exposures are rather long. 


Register of Dark Slide. 
What limit ought to be placed on the amount by which a 
dark slide is out of register? One of my slides is 1-8oth in., 
and another 1-4oth in. out. C. A. W. (Brighton). 


Theoretically there should be no error, but this is a counsel 
of perfection which is not to be expected in practice. The longer 
the focus of the lens the less a slight error will matter. For 
pictorial work a greater latitude of error might be permitted 
than in the case of scientific work, where the utmost sharpness 
would be aimed at. For most purposes you might ignore 1-soth 
in. error with a s-in. lens. It is not possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules. 


Ten per Cent. Solutions, etc. 
How is a ten per cent. solution made, and what is a 
saturated solution? What is its strength? 
| J. Н. (Dulwich). 
Strictly speaking, a ten per cent. solution is such that 
то parts. of the solution by weight contains one part of the 
dissolved substance by weight. Thus, ten grains of the solution 
contains one grain of the solid. The term is used very vaguely 
in photography. The simplest way to make a ten per cent. 
solution is to weigh the solid, say, so grains, put this in a 
bottle, and add nine limes со grains (by weight, ло! drops by 
measure) of water or other solvent. А saturated solution is one 
which will not dissolve any more of the solid. The amount of 
solid that a liquid will dissolve depends on the solid, the liquid, 


and the temperature. As a rule, the hotter the liquid the more 
solid it will dissolve. Nearly fill a clear glass wine bottle with 
hot water, and add powdered alum with constant shaking until 
the water will dissolve no more alum. Now set aside the bottle 
where it will cool slowly, and observe that as it cools part of 
the alum dissolved in the hot water is thrown down on the sides 
and bottom in the form of small crystals. Water at about 
100 deg. F. will dissolve about one-third its weight of alum, but 
water at 60-70 deg. F. (the usual temperature for most photo- 
epa operations) only dissolves about 1-sth to 1-7th its weight 
of alum. 


Church Interiors. 
I want to take some church interiors, and should be glad 
of advice as to best kind of plates, rapid or slow, ortho. or 
ordinary. W. M. S. (Kingston). 


For interior work the first essential is that the plates be backed 
to prevent or minimise halation or blurring from windows or 
other strong lights. Next the plate should be rapid, or the 
exposure will be inconveniently prolonged in the case of a dark 
interior. An ortho. plate is also desirable, especially if the 
oe be lit by light coming through coloured glass of any 
kind. 


Rusty Colours on Bromide Paper. 


Can you tell me the cause of rusty colours when developing 
bromide enlargements when using M.-Q.? (2) Is amidol 
better than M.-Q.? Т. С. К. М. (Marlborough). 


Rusty or brownish colours may be the result of stale paper, 
prolonged development, unduly exposing the paper to the air 
during development, t.e., before fixing, using a partly worked out 
fixing bath, using developer that has been kept in solution too 
long and gone stale, not washing between developing and fixing. 
(2) Quot homines, etc. Amidol is preferred by many because it 
gives strong, rich blacks, and generally tends to yield bright 
prints. Metol is preferred by others because it gives soft grey 
prints. So much depends on the effect you wish to produce. 


Enlarging. 
Can you give me a simple rule or method for finding out the 
lens distance from negative and enlarging easel when 
enlarging 2, 3, and 4 diameters with a lens of 7 inches 
focus? R. H. W. (Hull). 


Let us work out one example; you will then see how you can 
apply it for any case. Suppose we are enlarging three diameters 
with your (7 inch) lens. First add one to the ratio, i.e., 3, and 
thus get 4. Then multiply 4 by the focal-length of lens, viz., 7, 
and get 28. This is the longer of the two required distances, 
i.e., lens to paper. Now divide 28 by the ratio, viz., 3, getting 

This is the lens to negative distance. (The ratio is obtained 
by dividing the long side of enlargement by the long side of the 
negative.) 


Terms of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 

Canada  .. ess da ai 6s. 6d. 7 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, i 7s. 6d. г. 5 15s. 
Chegues to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lo., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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aem Readers should note that 

a the present issue of THE 
A. Р. AND Р. М. constitutes what is practically a com- 
plete directory of the photographic trade. The an- 
nouncements of every firm of importance appear in the 
advertisement pages of this number, and our only regret 
is that, in spite of the considerable increase in number 
of pages, pressure on our space has prevented the ap- 
pearance this week of reviews of all the apparatus, etc., 
sent us for our inspection and report. These reviews 
will, however, appear in subsequent issues, and should 
be carefully n.ted by our readers. 


e ® е 


Our readers should also note that they will be confer- 
ring a favour upon us by mentioning that they saw it in 
THE A. P. AND Р. N. when communicating with any 
advertiser whose announcements appear in these pages. 

e ге 

A new series dealing with '' Photographers of the 
Period," by our contributor, ‘‘ Touchstone,” starts in 
the present issue. Prominent photographers in all parts 
of the country will come under the notice of our gentle 
biographer, whose familiarity with the leading lights of 
the photographic world is probably unique. We have 
no doubt that the series will prove a popular one. 

в e so 

On another page in the present issue appear the 
latest working instructions for autochrome plates. The 
previous methods of production have been considerably 
simplified, and the indefatigable Lumiére Bros. now 
not only give us a plate requiring one-fifth of the mani- 
pulatory skill, but at a smaller cost. They state that 
the following results have been achieved after the lapse 
of a year devoted to experiments :—(1) The manufac- 
ture of the autochrome plate has been rendered more 
automatic, thus increasing output, diminishing cost, and 
ensuring the greatest regularity in production. (2) By 
modifying the sensitive coating it has been found pos- 
sible to prepare plates which will, without intensification, 
give briliant images if exposure has been correct. 
These improvements enable Messrs. Lumiére to an- 
nounce an important reduction in the price of auto- 
chrome plates and the complete simplification of their 
treatment. The new conditions come into operation on 
April 1. e ® 89 

'* Art Criticism" was the subject of an interesting 
lecture by Sir Hubert von Herkomer at a working-men's 
meeting in the Congregational Church, Clapham, last 
week. The critical faculty, he said, had made the whole 
world feel its potency. It was man's most productive, 
as it was man's most destructive, weapon; it had left 
no phase of life untouched. АП painters and all poets 
were as a rule bad critics. In the case of the painter 
this should be qualified, for the painter's art was not the 
language of worth. There was no measurable truth in 
art; it was all a matter of what one saw, and this seeing 
was of the mind, not of the eyesight. No work of art 
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had ever received the unanimous approval of the world. 
To him, for instance, Turner was the most truthful of 
all landscape painters that ever lived; yet what a riddle 
some of his work was to many! А picture should be 
looked at objectively, and all personal prejudices be put 
aside. He thought not a little credit was due to that 
responsible part of the Press which devoted space to 
well-written articles for the intellectual minority of its 
readers. e г e 


Ап amusing paragraph relative to the oil process 
appears in the February number of La Revue 
Lumineuse. To show how much influence MM. Puyo 
and Demachy wield, says the author, the forthcoming 
Salon, which is to open on the twenty-ninth of April, will 
comprise exclusively pictures prepared by the oil pro- 
cess. The following little poem, afterwards quoted, 
speaks for itself :— 

La peinture à l'huile 

C'était trés difficile, 

La peinture à l'eau 

C'est bien plus beau, 

Mais la photographie à l'huile 

C'est tout à fait stérile. 
The author then somewhat scathingly remarks that 
he thinks the oil process only interests about half a dozen 
persons among the two hundred thousand photo- 
graphers in France and Navarre, but that he will be quite 
prepared to return to the subject if an infinitesimal 
amount of favour is shown towards oil printing ! The 
note of exclamation is our own. 

e ғ ё 

Photo-telegraphy has entered upon a new phase, 
owing to the successful introduction of the telautograph, 
a modification of the old telautograph of Caselli, in 
which Professor Korn has employed a very delicate 
oscillograph galvanometer in the receiving scheme. As 
our readers are doubtless aware, the picture to be tele- 
graphed is drawn or photographed upon metallic foil 
with an ink which will act as an insulator to the electric 
current. The picture is attached to a revolving drum 
which has a spiral motion like a phonograph, and a 
metal stylus traces over it. Ап electric current flows 
through the stylus and cylinder—and thence to the re- 
ceiving machine—except when the current is broken by 
the insulating ink. The receiving instrument consists of 
a revolving drum to which is attached a sensitive film, 
enclosed in a dark chamber; a beam of light is concen- 
trated on to a small spot of the drum, which has also 
a spiral motion, and this beam passes first through a 
narrow slit, over which is focussed the shadow of a fine 
metal wire, which is free to oscillate in a powerful mag- 
netic field. The current received from the transmitter is 
made to flow through the fine wire, which is displaced 
each time the current flows, and so its shadow allows 
the light to pass through the slit and act on the sensitive 
film. Excellent pictures have been '' telautographed `’ 
from Berlin to Paris, and from Paris to the Daily Mirror, 
at whose offices one of the new machines has been 
installed. 
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THE WOOD SPRITE By Miss КАРЕ Ѕмітн 


This is the most decorative of the many studies of a similar nature from the camera Бу Als e» Vady-Dor^btr. 
(See Editor's Note Book.) 
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IN THE HARBOUR, GREAT YARMOUTH. Bv А.Е, Harpy. 
Awarded а Prize in the Il eekly Competition. This Picture was exhibited at the Ipswich KBahatsitions 
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SPEED—AN IMPRESSION. Bv F. W. Bexen. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. (From the Worthing Exhibition.) | | 
294 Digitized by Goog C 
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URING the ensuing month the photographic 
activity that has remained dormant in many 
amateur photographers throughout the win- 
ter will be revived with renewed vigour; 

cameras will be looked out and cleaned up, and cata- 
logues will be investigated for new apparatus for the 
season. The opportunities for picture-making that occur 
during April are many, and we look to the Easter holi- 
days for the first batch of ‘‘ new season's ” negatives. 
These will doubtless blossom forth as soon afterwards 
as possible in the lists of our weekly competitions. 

For the landscape worker April is an ideal month. For 
those landscapes which owe part of their charm to the 
effect produced by early spring foliage there is only one 
month in the year, and that month is April. These 
spring foliage effects are very fleeting, especially when 
the season is late, when the wild character of winter 13 
prolonged into March. It will frequently occur that a 
fortnight, at most, is the limit of time during which cer- 
tain landscapes may be photographed to show the 
delicacy of spring. The foliage rapidly spreads, the 
leaves quickly enlarge, and the effect has gone. 

The charm of a spring landscape does not, however, 
consist solely in the delicate foliage; there are many 
landscapes where trees in full leaf obscure much of the 
distance and confine the picture to too much of one plane 
only, and yet the bareness and dreariness of the aspect 
of the same scene in winter deprive it of much of its 
beauty. Such a landscape is seen under the best pos- 
sible conditions in early spring. While the foliage is 
insufficient to block out the distance, it mav still be suffi- 
cient to give life and beauty and confer a quality that 
cannot exist in any month but April. 

For success with pure landscape work next month 
plenty of time should be taken to study the subject when 
chosen. The point of greatest interest in the composi- 
tion and the point of view should be carefully selected, 
as the work will necessarily be in a somewhat high key, 
lacking in strong shadows. This is due to the presence 
of the light spring foliage, which, although it cannot be 
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ignored, is yet not heavy enough to cover the form and 
contour of the tree branches, and can only be indicated 
in the monochromatic rendering by paying considerable 
attention to the lighting of the subject and colour render- 
ing of the plates. З 


An Aurora Plate Demonstration. 

The first demonstration of the °° Aurora "' three-colour 
plate at the London and Provincial Photographic Asso- 
ciation attracted a large gathering, showing that popu- 
lar interest in any new screen plate process is by no 
means on the wane. Mr. E. Fenske was a model de- 
monstrator, for he said little or nothing except in reply 
to questions, and contented himself with building up a 
number of screens before the audience and showing a 
few transparencies in the lantern. He showed the 
separate colours—orange red, purple, and light green— 
employed in making the screen, and it was suggested by 
one member who submitted them to an examination that 
the two latter allowed a considerable amount of red to 
pass through. In the screen itself the red appeared to 
predominate. The screen was made in a very simple 
manner, practically without tools, and Mr. Fenske 
showed that it was as easy to make a screen for a 
quarter or a half plate as for a whole plate. He took a 
plain piece of glass, coated it with gelatine, and rubbed 
over it with a velvet pad a powdery material represent- 
ing the mixed colours. In order to get the coloured 
granules to adhere, the plate was lightly coated with 
glycerine. The finished screen, which, like the 
'* Thames,” necessitates a separate photographic emul- 
sion plate, was very transparent, but the irregularly dis- 
tributed tri-coloured fragments appeared to be larger 
than the Autochrome grains. Mr. l'enske read a letter 
from General Waterhouse, in which that authority said 
that he had examined the ‘‘ Aurora " colours in the 
spectroscope, and found them to have practically the 
same absorption as the Autochrome; indeed, he recom- 
mended the use of the Autochrome compensating filter. 
Mr. Fenske uses castor oil to help in getting the neces- 
sary registration, and he states that if panchromatic 
plates are employed with the screen, the subsequent 
working must only be carried out with a yellow light. 
For ordinary plates a white light тау be used. He's 
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revising his methods of development, and possibly some 
further modifications may be brought forward when Һе 
gives his demonstration before the Royal Photographic 
Society this evening (March 30). 


Development of Over-exposed Plates. 

The subject of the development of over-exposed plates 
a short while ago received some excellent commonsense 
treatment at the hands of Baron Hübl, and a short 
synopsis of his book, '' Die Entwicklung der photo- 
graphischen platte bei zweifelhaft richtiger exposition,’ 
which appeared in a recent issue of a French contem- 
porary, deserves careful attention by the amateur 
photographer. The first maxim given is that one 
should give the exact exposure, a thing which only 
those who have had a wide and varied experience can 
ever hope to do on every occasion. But it is urged that, 
despite the approximation rendered possible by the use 
of actinometers, a mere examination of the picture on 
the ground glass is the most satisfactory guide. 

There is something of a confliction of ideas here, but 
the thing resolves itself into a simple piece of advice, 
viz., that the most successful photographer is he who 
has learnt, by dint of many errors, to judge the exposure 
necessary when focussing his picture. As a matter cf 
fact, it is a very good plan to judge the exposure '' by 
experience," and then to estimate it my means of an 
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On receiving my copy of the March number of the Journal of 
the R.P.S., I eagerly turned to the lists of committees to learn 
if there were any truth in the rumours which have been flying 
about that members of the Pictorial Selection Committee, so far 
from dying of old age, had been almost entirely replaced by 
other artistic experts. Judge, then, of my disappointment on 
finding, for reasons which are at the moment inscrutable, that, 
contrary to the usual custom, the list of members of the Pictorial 
Selection Committee has been omitted! Whether there is any- 
thing behind this, time will show. That there may be no mis- 
take about what has been the practice, I have looked back to the 
1908 and 1907 March numbers of the Journal, and find that both 
of these include the above committee along with all the other 
ones. It may be that the omission is purely accidental. If so, 
good and well; if not, not so well. 


Amateurs at Play. 

How much we are the creatures of circumstances, and how 
greatly dependent on others, was recently borne in upon me by 
a chat I had with a member of a well-known photographic re- 
cord society, who informed me that 85 per cent. of the prints 
added to the collection in the past year were sent in by five 
individuals, the remaining 15 per cent. being the year's work of 
all the rest. Most of the members confined their record photo- 
graphy to occasions when the society organised pleasure jaunts, 
hastily made quarter-plate snapshots of only the most obvious 
of the features met with comprising a considerable proportion 
of the records. Thus is photographic history made. Some cen- 
tury or more hence our successors will wonder how it could 
come about that we garnered a considerable amount of triviali- 
ties, while we omitted to picture, in complete and thorough 
manner, the essentially important. It is satisfying to note, 
however, the increasing interest that is being taken in photo- 
graphic survey work. It is a sign of intelligence among photo- 
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actinometer, and see what difference there is between 
the two ; and if any doubt exists as to the advisability 
of obeying the actinometer, two exposures made on the 
subject, of the estimated and the calculated times, will 
soon demonstrate which is right. 

Hübl reminds his readers that all plates do not behave 
the same towards different developers, and that one 
should use an appropriate formula for the plate used. 
An over-exposed plate should be developed slowly, in 
order to give the developer time to penetrate the entire 
thickness of the film, giving density to the high lights 
before the shadows are veiled. The solution sho ıid 
thus be energetic, but slow in action, and special notice 
15 drawn to the plan of cooling the developer for use 
with over-exposures. Hübl condemns the plan of pre- 
liminary treatment of the plates with a weak solution of 
bromide, and also the very usual method of using a 
smaller proportion of alkaline solution. 

Over-exposed plates should be developed, in fact, 
with such agents as hydroquinone, glycin, eikonogen, 
etc., the developer being of the normal strength ; 
bromide is added, and the solution is cooled by the addi- 
tion of a small piece of ice. Glycin is stated to admit 
of the use of a large amount of bromide without there 
being any tendency to coloured stain. The best 
developer for snapshots is, according to Hübl, pyro- 
catechin and caustic soda. 


The Indispensable Tripoa. 
Years ago, in the good old days of the simple press life, when 
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" wireless" telegrams from all parts of the world were never 
absent from the editorial offices, it used to be a standing im- 
pression that anyone down to the office boy could write a notice 
of a picture gallery, and do so all the better by getting his 
information direct from the catalogue rather than by the 
devious way of going to look at the pictures. А somewhat 
similar notion now holds sway as regards photography. Not a 
scrap of knowledge is considered to be necessary in order to 
“tip off " an article dealing with photographic matters; hence 
we get such statements as the following, taken from a swagger 
magazine published in London :—“‘ He has had repeatedly to 
run (ride?) at full speed, dismount quickly, unstrap camera end 
trifod, shield himself behind his horse, and snap at a flying 
herd." The introduction of the tripod is quite a masterly touch 
of realism, and helps to explain the statement, “ In dozens of 
instances " “а month's waiting " has been necessary in order 
to get a truthful and pictorial composition. 


Photographs for Pearis. 


There was recently at Stevens’ ‘‘ Great Auk ’’-tion rooms much 
matter for reflection afforded by the photographic remains of the 
late W. Saville Kent. Some readers may not have heard of this 
pioneer of sub-aquatic photography on the seaboard of Aus- 
tralia, who not only preceded the Keartons, Pike, Duncan, Lodge, 
and probably everyone else who has gained a name for natural 
history photography, but was renowned for his pearl-farming 
scheme. Running my eye through the catalogue of his apparatus, 
I could not but be struck by the indications of how this distin- 
guished man suffered from one of the failings of lesser photo- 
graphers, viz., the restless searching for new things, and the 
purchase of all kinds of cameras, lenses, and materials, with the 
hope that they would perform those wonders which irresponsible 
and imaginative writers claim for them. What at first sight 
seemed to be an unknown article, which figured in the sale list, 
was ‘‘ Green's patent liquid lens," under which designation few 
will recognise the invention of that genial would-be wonder- 
worker, Dr. Grün, of Southwick. i 
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TRUST that no sus- 
ceptibilities will be 
hurt by the sugges- 
tion that colour and 

movement are something 
of a strain on the capacity of the camera— 
unless, indeed, it happens to be a sort of 
autochrome biograph combination— but 
such is my reason for holding that the 
photographer's opportunity of drawing on 
the infinite charm of the upper Thames, 
and, indeed, the upper reaches of many »f 
the rivers of this country, is reserved for 
the early spring. 

Winter landscape, especially that of the 
river, has its spirituality too, and it is 
diversified enough to suit everyone with a 
different subject. Nor is it necessary to 
imitate another medium—a proceeding that 
always upsets the respectable folk who, 
= though blest with health and strength, go 
С) around criticising other people's work. 

Photography cannot deal with the point, 
but it is quite competent, under discrimin- 
ating control, to bring out the fairy-like 
expressiveness which is required. Silver- 
point carries tenderness and vivacity to an 
extreme, and it is this combination which 
2 constitutes its charm. 

Delicacy alone would be weak, and 


d vivacity without refinement would only 
|) reach the standard of the Christmas panto- 
y” mimes, and would fall far below that of 


the riverside when the morning mist has 
just cleared, and vision can barely penetrate the atmo- 
sphere to the distance. In such circumstances one 
notices that the delicate and characteristic charm is well 
within the scope of photography. There was a succes- 
sion of tender pictures, with jewelled incidents, in which 
white was not white and black was not black, but every- 
thing was soft, and the spirits of the land of dreams 
were grey, whether the shades of swans or coal barges, 
with only enough difference in quality to hint 
at what their materialised aspect might have 
been. 

A row of houseboats, the nearest carved in 
ivory, the furthest built of pearl, extended to 
the distance, and were reflected in the 
stream. | 

I wish I could have seen the inhabitants of 
these dwellings, but they are shy of showing 
themselves to mortals, and it is extremely 
probable that they, were spying me while 
rendering themselves invisible. However, 
it is easy enough to run down to Hampton | 

| 


| 


Court, and the man who comes with his 
camera and walks down the towpath nearly 
as far as the island opposite Ditton may be ‘— 
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more fortunate, if not with his eyes at least with his in- 
strument, for it is said that the sensitised plate has a 
wonderful faculty for capturing subjects of this kind. 

In any case, he is certain to find much dainty material 


if he comes on the right morning, which, indeed, is not. 


difficult, for it is the prevailing type at this season. 
Though the mist is not actually visible, the atmosphere is 
still sufficiently charged to bring the lights and shadows 
into closer relationship, to make the distance exquisitely 
delicate, and to mask colour, so that the effect is nearly 
one of monochrome. 

Of course, there is colour; but, except in the fore- 
ground, where the briars and fallen leaves are of dewy 
russet, green, and brown, and the rushes are yellow, the 
colour is of the reticent kind scarcely noticed except by 
those who delight in exercising their perceptions on 
difficult themes; so the photographer who appreciates 
mere tone may get much nearer to Nature than when 
the luxury of summer hue leaves monochrome far 
behind. 

If the colour variations are difficult to grasp, it does 
not much matter; the soft expressiveness means more 
than the colour of the scene. The nearer forms, though 
definite, are without outline; the distant forms are recog- 
nisable only by the association of ideas. Can there be 
animation in such a world of dreams? Yes, but it is that 
of perception, thought, imagination, not the aggressive 
life of material things. 

Thought, after all, is an impalpable thing, but it has 
plenty of vitality, and a wonderful persistence cf 
existence, far exceeding that of the matter which 
embodies it. There are some thoughts that cannot 
perish. But how can their intangible quality be pre- 
sented by the artist? 

This is the puzzling question that the proprietor of 
the camera by the riverside will feel called upon to 
solve, and he will doubtless arrive at the just and fairly 
obvious conclusion that if he gives effect to the least 
material things, the other details will express themselves 
inferentially, and with appropriate reticence, yet with 
certainty, like the deduction of a syllogism. 

Much will depend on the just observation of light and 
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atmosphere. These house- 
boats, like a string of 
jewels in the distance, with 
the grey, bare trees for a 
background—are they 
lighter than the sky or 
not? If they are made too 
light, they will not look 
far enough away, and if 
not light enough the 
dreamy life of the picture 
will be lost. 

And then the swans 
which glide over the water 
and plunge their heads 
into their own reflections 
as they search the bed for 
food — what of their 
“wales 

If one could see the light 
objects in contact with the 
sky, the problem would be 
easily solved, but the trees 
on the bank and the dis- 
tant landscape intervene, 
and the slight difference of 
value eludes one in merely 
raising and lowering the 
eyes. Happily, Providence 
is kind, and provides a key. 

There are the seagulls, which, having one hard winter, 
to the surprise of everyone, found their way to West- 
minster, have now manifested so keen an appreciation of 
the Thames, that they have adventured beyond its tidal 
waters, and established themselves in some of the pretty 
reaches, where formerly the kingfisher had the fishing 
to himself. I have not, by the way, noticed his blue 
flash in this part of the river for several years, and no 
doubt he has sought a more secluded home. He is an 
exclusive creature, though the truth is that his daintiness 
is more in appearance than in fact, as anyone must admit 
who has seen his nest, and wondered how its brilliant 
occupant could endure such an appalling odour of stale 
fish. 

The gulls are not so dazzling, but the soft greys of 
their plumage are tipped with white in imitation of the 
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foamy waves of their natural home, and there is a bunch 
of white feathers in the tail. 

This, when seen against the sky during the sweeping 
curves of the bird’s flight, just gives the comparison 
which is needed to enable one to recognise that white in 
the foréground is lighter than the particular portion of 
the sky against which it is seen. 

If the photographer is lucky he may capture one or 
two of these gulls on the wing, as a happy incident of 
his picture. Some patience is needed before they pose 
themselves correctly, but the effort has the charm and 
uncertainty of sport, and many will think it worth the 
pains. The less adventurous may prefer the swans. 

The graceful curve of the river bank, and the punt, 
which makes a useful accent in the foreground, will not 
be overlooked. I wish to direct special attention to the 
reflections, for in a land of dreams the reflections must 
be very ghostly. They are the spirit of the scene—its 
doubly refined essence, so to speak, and probably it is 
here that one should chiefly look for the expression of the 
underlying idea and sentiment of the scene. 

But I do not wish to induce anyone to make a pil- 
grimage for nothing, so in case these dreamy effects 
of silver and pearl should seem too elusive, I will point 
out that opposite the ‘‘ Swan ” at Ditton one may find 
some quite robust pictorial matter in a peep between 
the islands disclosing barges with tall brown sails, 
pretty cottages behind them, and smoke curling up in 
front of the dim steeple. 

It is also a good plan to stroll up to Molesey Lock, 
where you may chance to see the '' Storm Queen " 
steam-tug towing a string of barges, which look like a 
spectre far away, and then turn into a sea-serpent. On 
still nearer approach the ‘‘ Queen '' becomes a definite 
object, while her tail gradually fades away; and she 
steams up to the lock gates at such a rate as to threaten 
their destruction, but pulls up suddenly at the last 
moment like a squadron of charging cavalry at a Royal 
review. Whatever the pictures obtained, one can be 
certain of enjoying a good lunch, but I must not name 
the sign of the hospitable establishment where this is to 
be obtained, for if I did I might receive an embarrassing 
profusion of invitations to lunch from kindly and grate- 
ful innkeepers—lI use the last adjective in its proverbial 
sense. Something of the kind has happened to me 
before, but in another locality. 


THE “OIL” 


EXHIBITION AT THE PHOTO-CLUB DE PARIS. 


By PIERRE DUBREUIL. 


HE Photo-Club de Paris opened at its exhibition gallery on 

March 19 a Salon of pictures in the oil-pigment process. 
This exhibition, which is international in character, has been 
organised to exemplify the high qualities of the oil process for 
pictorial photographers. With the exception of some English 
and French works, many of the pictures are lacking in origi- 
nality of subject and inspiration. The first object of this Salon 
has been evidently to illustrate the beauty of the process, its 
admirable suppleness, and the fact that it is not an obstacle to 
individuality. In this last respect it cannot be said that it 
proves its case in every instance. 

On the other hand, the pictures by Demachy, Mortimer, Puyo, 
and Marshall show the superiority of the process as an aid to 
individuality. Many of the other works appear to be only exact 
reproductions of the negatives. It is unprofitable to use a pro- 
cess more difficult than others to obtain the same result that a 
straight print would give. There are also many multi-coloured 
prints exhibited which do not do the process justice. Some are 
middling and some are very bad. 

The oil prints by Demachy and Mortimer must be regarded as 
the giants of the exhibition. They exemplify how much their 


authors have made use of all the admirable resources of the 
process. M. R. Demachy exhibits nine very excellent pic- 
tures. “ Etude de Neige" and “ Marine " are delightful. His 
“ Landscape " is extraordinarly strong, and his work generally 
shows the advance he has made in this method of picture- 
making and the power he has over the process. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer's work demonstrates the remarkable quali- 
ties of the bromoil process. Its strength and individuality in 
his hands are wonderful. The picture of a battleship—indeed, 
the incarnation of naval force—is majestic, treated with full 
sympathy ard power. ''The Dutch Mill,” with figures, and 
"The River" are very pleasing studies in another key. The 
“ Seascape " has remarkable qualities of transparency, and 
" The Shrimping Ground " is beautiful in its delicacy. The 
whole gamut of keys and tones is run in this fine series of 
fifteen prints. | 

Mr. Arthur Marshall’s colour print is especially happy in its 
movement. Puyo's prints are very good, and show the ad- 
mirable suppleness of the process. Sinclair, Rawlins, Hewitt, 
Harold Baker, Warburg, Michau, Maury, etc., are among others 
who show interesting and notable exhibits. | 
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A of short- 

ening the work 

of preparing a 

bromide print 

mE or enlargement for pigmenting in the 

sa bromoil process should be welcome, if 

only for the fact that more of the time at 

command can be devoted to what is 

undoubtedly the most interesting and 

most vital part of the whole process—the pigmenting of the 
print. 

After bleaching, the usual practice is to apply an acid bath, 
consisting of sulphuric acid 1 ounce, in water 20 ounces. 
This bath is entirely for the purpose of softening or swelling 
the gelatine where it has not been tanned by the chromic 
salt. Probably long soaking in water alone would have 
the same effect, though such long soaking would have 
other disadvantages than the loss of time in preparing a 
print, and is an experiment hardly worth trying. 

With certain papers, however, the use of the acid bath in 
the usual way appears to give too great a softening of the 
gelatine over the whole of the print, and pigment even if 
thinned down will not adhere even in the shadows. In 
correspondence some little time ago with Mr. Rennie, of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society, I learned that Bromoil 
workers in that city found it impossible to pigment their 
prints unless they dried them, and then resoaked immediately 
prior to pigmenting. A series of experiments demonstrated 
quite clearly that with certain types of paper drying after the 
preparation of the bleached print was essential, while in the 
case of those papers with thinned gelatine coating, and pos- 
sibly more alum in the emulsion, drying was actually a dis- 
advantage. 

It is quite possible to pigment some of these papers with- 
out resorting to the acid bath at all. For example, I have 
enlarged on Wellington carbon surface bromide paper, 
washed the enlargement for fifteen minutes, bleached the 
print at once in the usual way, washed again in half a dozen 
changes, and again fixed in the acid fixing bath, and after 
another fifteen minutes’ washing have dried the print. Then 
after soaking for about an hour in tepid water I have pig- 
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mented, and have found pigmenting proceed normally and 
give a vigorous result. 

It would appear then that either the strength of the 
sulphuric acid bath may be varied according to the brand of 
paper in use, and possibly also according to the weather, or 
that the necessary softening of the gelatine may with certain 
papers be produced by other means. 

There are objections to the use of sulphuric acid. It is 
not a pleasant substance to handle, and unless great care is 
exercised spots on clothes, etc., may make their appearance. 
Further, the disintegrating effect on the paper is noticeable 
if several prints are treated together, and much handling is 
necessary. 

In looking round for some other softening agent to use 
instead of sulphuric acid, ammonium sulphocyanide occurred 
to me, its softening effect on P.O.P. being well known to 
all users of the sulphocyanide toning bath. My experiments 
have so far, through lack of time, been confined to one 
brand, the Barnet smooth ordinary; but I am now testing 
a varlety of brands, and expect to find several others with 
which the sulphocyanide may be used. If a print is bleached, 
rinsed in a dozen changes of water, and then placed in a 
5 per cent. solution of sulphocyanide of ammonium, and 
rocked for five minutes, two effects will be observed. First, 
the yellow image will be lightened just as it would if the 
print were placed in hypo; and second, a very satisfactory 
relief will be obtained. After again washing in a dozen 
changes the print is ready for pigmenting in the usual way. 

The solution of ammonium sulphocyanide thus takes the 
place of both the sulphuric acid bath and the subsequent 
fixing bath, for the 5 per cent. strength would appear amply 
sufficient to dissolve out of the print all the silver bromide. 
Tests made with a precipitate of silver bromide in a test tube 
confirm this. 

With these suitable papers then the simplified routine 
becomes as follows :— 

1. Bleach the bromide print in the ordinary way. 

2. Wash in, say, a dozen changes. 

3. Swell and fix in the ammonium sulphocyanide 1 ounce 
to water up to 20 ounces. 

4. Wash in, say, a dozen changes. 

The print is then ready for pigmenting in the usual way. 
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A CITY OF LONDON 


T opening of the tenth annual exhibition of the Cripple- 
gate Photographic Society at the Cripplegate Institute on 
Monday last week was probably attended with more pomp and 
circumstance than any photographic society exhibition previously 
held in London, and the executive are to be congratulated on 
the success and smoothness with which the opening ceremony 
and the arrangements were carried out. Not only was the show 
itself the finest of its kind yet held in the Cripplegate Institute, 
and the only one of this character in the City of London, but 
tbe opening by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
George Truscott, Knt.), accompanied by the Sheriffs of the City 
of London, gave the proceedings a send-off that made for instant 
success. 

The handsomely decorated hall of the Institute made a 
splendid environment for a photographic exhibition, and this 
year not only were the walls and screens covered with a pic- 
torial collection of high merit, but the floor space was absolutely 
crowded with a display of trade exhibits that has probably not 
been equalled at any suburban society for many years. The 
judges (Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. ; A. H. Blake, M.A.; 
and J. B. B. Wellington) made the following awards:— 
Members Classes.—Class A: Bronze plaques, J. C. Holloway, 
G. W. Lester. Class B: S. Sarna, J. B. Parnham, P. Schilling. 


Class С: J. G. Denyer. Class D (lantern slides): J. C. HoHo- - 


way. Silver medal for best picture in Members’ Classes, M. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Wickham. Ofen Classes.—Class E: Bronze medals, W. Pringle, 
Miss A. B. Warburg, Mrs. E. Peake. Class F: A. F. Corfe, 
W. J. Farthing, H. N. Smart, Miss F. C. Vandamm. Class G: 
B. C. Wickison, Dr. A. К. F. Evershed. Class Н: F. Humpher- 
son, G. R. Boyce. Class J: W. A. I. Hensler, W. H. Witts. 
Class K: Silver medal for best pictures in Open Classes, Mrs. 
E. Peake. 

The trade stalls included Messrs. Johnson and Sons, R. and J. 
Beck, Ltd., Ross, Ltd., Wellington and Ward, Leto Photo Mate- 
rials Co., Ltd., Benetfink and Co., Ltd., Chas. Zimmermann 
and Co., Ltd., *Standa," Ltd., THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, W. Н. Palmer and Co., Ltd. Other 
attractions at the exhibition included the London  Viennese 
Band, which played every day, while demonstrations of the 
platinotype process, the autotype process, the ozobrome pro- 
cess, and the oil and bromoil processes added interest to the 
proceedings. 

Previous to the opening ceremony on Monday the Lord Mayor 
and sheriffs were photographed on the new Thames colour plates 
by flashlight. An unsuccessful attempt was made later in the 
big hall to take a flashlight picture of the guests of honour 
assembled on the stage. It is a pity that the opportunity for 
securing a satisfactory record of an unique event was lost. A 
Httle elementary knowledge of the principles of flashlight work 
in large halls would have been useful on this occasion. 
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|. TDICTORIAL ... 


> o o ANALYSIS. 


Some Notes and Comments on Readers’ 
Pints Submitted in tbe Weekly 


| Competition. 
By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


T first glance it may not be imme- 
А diately apparent why this particular 
pair of prints have been brought 
together for comparison and study. But 
the fact that one is called '' Reflections ” 
and the other shows reflection, 
although it is entitled ‘‘ Happy 
Days,” will give the keynote. 
Now, it is a curious and in- 
teresting fact that strongly pro- 
nounced reflections in more or 
less calm water seem to have 
a very great and widespread 
attraction for the young photo- 
grapher. In fact, the nearer 
the resemblance between the 
natural objects themselves and 
their reflections the less able is 
it to resist the temptation to 
depict what, in nine cases out of ten, he calls 
** Nature's Mirror,” or some trifling variant 
of that well-worn title. It is not until the 
futility of producing a print that looks nearly 
equally well—or ill—either way up, that the 
photographer learns to find very much more 
interest in the reflections when the surface of the water 
is somewhat disturbed—or the reflecting surface is wet 
sand, wet pavement, or some such thing which does not 
yield a precise replica of the original object. In a few 
cases this discovery is unfortunately misunderstood, and 
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Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 


(8) REFLECTIONS. 


(^) пАГГҮ DAYS. By S. E. WARD. 
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taken as a hint that the more grotesque the reflection ‘s 
the more ''arty " it is. But, as a rule, a more sane 
view supervenes, and he learns to think, if not to con- 
fess, via media, via tuta. 

Turning now to the two little examples prompting this 
note, we observe in А that the two paddlers are reflected 
in the wet sand. But in this case the reflections are 
very agreeably subdued, so that they do not in the least 
degree rival the figures themselves. Here, then, is the 
hint that when an object and its reflection are approxi- 
mately similar in sharpness of definition, or in tone 
value, they become rivals, and the spectator's attention 
is at once divided and the eye restlessly passes from the 
one to the other. Hence those strongly marked reflec- 
tions in calm water, so beloved by the beginner, produce 
anything but a calm frame of mind in the critical specta- 
tor. This little picture (A) is strong just because it is 
quiet and simple. 


Bv Miss Tyers. — 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Comfetit/on. 


Let us turn now to B. This is quite reasonably en- 
titled ‘‘ Reflections," seeing that the reflections in this 
case are quite the most important part of the whole 
subject. The author is therefore quite right in using 
the trimming knife freely, and removing the upper part 
of the trees. The upper part of the mill or 
house has also to go. Perhaps this is a 
little unfortunate, as chopping off the top of 
a building in this manner tends to give the 
scene a shut in or mutilated suggestion. 

As a general rule—to which there are 
many exceptions, of course—one may say 
that it is not desirable to arrange an out- 
door scene so that the spectator looks in 
vain for a way out of the picture towards 
the distance. For this reason, in exterior 
architectural work, we often get a prison 
yard, shut in, confined sort of feeling when 
the buildings go right up to the sky and 
show no openings between them. 

Now, as regards the reflections them- 
selves in В. They are somewhat more pro- 
nounced in light and shade than in the case 
of A, but happily the surface of the water is 
slightly disturbed by ripples or wavelets, 
and so the forms are not too crisply 
mirrored. This reproduction is on a some- 
what smaller scale than the original, and, in 
consequence, some of the ‘‘ quality ’’ of the 
original has been lost., This is more espe- 
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cially the.case with regard to the pleasingly soft and 
delicate gradations of tone in those parts representing 
the reflected portions of the building. The laws govern- 
ing the reflections of objects in irregular surface-rippled 
water, wet sand, and so forth, are considerably com- 
plicated, and need not be given in detail; but it will 
suffice to point out that, as regards such reflections, while 
all the tones of the reflected image are lower than those 
of the original, the range of tones in the reflected image 
is less than in the case of the original. A word or two 
as to the composition of these two little pictures. 

The author of A was quite right in not placing the 
figures centrally, but they are just a trifle too near the left 
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margin, and so seem to call for some little counter- 
balancing bit of dark on the right side of the middle line. 

In B the river bank to our left, though not very 
strongly marked, is yet rather too straight, and nearly 
in a vertical position. It is a little bit unfortunate that 
the top line of the picture cuts the two windows in the 
building, and so makes dark patches along this line. In 
each case we have a large window above, a small one 
below, and an arch below. This forms a somewhat 
severely symmetrical arrangement. Had the camera 
been moved a trifle towards our left the near tree trunk 
on our left could have been made to break this symmetry 
by partly hiding one of these sets of dark patches. 


SOFT ENLARGEMENTS FROM HARSH NEGATIVES. 


A Practical Note by Н. M. KELLAM. 


ANY methods have been brought forward from 
time to time which claim to put into the hands 
of the amateur a means of producing satisfac- 
tory enlargements on bromide paper from 

negatives which, on account of their ‘‘ harshness,” 
would otherwise be quite unsuitable for that purpose. 
And although no originality is claimed for the method 
described in the following notes, it will be found to be 
most effectual in toning down °“ chalky "' high-lights and 
of introducing additional half-tone into the picture. 

The three examples of enlargements here reproduced 
were made with the lens working at F/8, and in each 
case the development was identical. It will be noticed 
that the length of exposure is increased by about one- 
third when bolting silk is used as described. 

No. 1 represents a straightforward enlargement from 
a negative, which, on account of its ‘‘ pluck,” was more 


suitable for printing in carbon (exposure, 45 seconds). 
But in making No. 2 a sheet of glass was fixed over 
the bromide paper on the easel, and a piece of bolting 
silk (which for convenience was stretched on a light 
wood frame), held in contact with the glass, thus en- 
suring a uniform separation between paper and silk of 
about 1-16th of an inch; 30 seconds’ exposure was then 
given through the silk, after which it was withdrawn, 
and 30 seconds’ exposure given without it. 

The resulting print shows an improvement on the 
original which in most cases would be thought passably 
satisfactory, but for a still further softening effect (see 
No. 3) the silk was held in position throughout the whole 
exposure of sixty-five seconds, and as it was desirable 
that no trace of the pattern or mesh of the silk should 
be apparent in the finished print, a slight movement of 
the frame was kept up during the whole exposure. 


No. 1.—Exposure 45 secs. 


No. 2.—With bolting silk, exposure 60 secs. No 3.—With, bolting silk, exposure 65 secs. 
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Nearly 20,000 people visited the South London Photographic 
Exhibition. A record. 


The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association have just 
published an interesting syllabus of excursions for 1909. 


There was a record attendance on the opening day of the 
Cripplegate Exhibition. Over боо people paid for admission. 


There are several vacancies for good workers in the Perse- 
verance Postal Camera Club. Candidates should write to the 
hon. secretary, Mrs. Tugwell, Penrose, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


Many thanks to the great number of readers who wrote соп. 


gratulating us on THE A. P. AND P. N. Spring Number last 
week. 


The hon. secretary of the Stockport Photographic Society, 
Mr. T. W. Goodison, has changed his address to Lyndene, 
Garners Lane, Davenport, Stockport. 


Mr. H. Mottershead is now the hon. secretary of the Leek 
Photographic Society, and his address is St. Edward Street, 
Leek. The rooms of the society are now at the Alexandra Club, 
Leek. 


Entries for the Worcestershire Camera Club's exhibition close 
on April то. Entry forms are obtainable from the hon. secre- 
tary, Мг. С. Н. Haycox Hazeldean, St. Wulstan's Crescent, 
Worcester. 


The Aberdeen Photographic Association have just held their 
annual ‘‘ At Home." The members and their guests were re- 
galed with tea, an exhibition of lantern slides, and an excellent 
concert. The evening was a great success. 


A photographic society has been formed at Johannesburg 
under the name of the Photographic Art Circle, the membership 
being confined to those interested in the pictorial side of photo- 
graphy. The hon. secretary is Mr. Harold Smith. 


Mr. Chas. J. Miller, for several years general manager of the 
Rotary Photographic Co., has relinquished that position to fill 
the post of general manager of the English branch of Messrs. L. 
Geveirt and Co., photographic paper makers of Antwerp. 


An interesting little booklet on the use of Wellington plates 
can be obtained from Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, 
for the asking. It is full of useful tips and information, and 
readers should send the firm a postcard for a copy forthwith. 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of the Chiswick Camera 
Club will be held in the Town Hall, Chiswick, on April 23 
and 24. Entries close April то. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. W. E. Walker, 40, Grange Road, Chiswick. 


A leading firm of photographic plate and paper manufacturers 
would be pleased to hear from a gentleman or gentlemen resi- 
dent in Germany who are able to efficiently represent them in 
that country. Will applicants kindly write to the office of this 
paper? 

Paul E. Matthey, of 64, Mortlake Road, Ilford, Essex, has 
just issued an attractive little price list of enlarging, developing, 
and printing by various processes, also making enlarged nega- 
tives, or intensifying and reducing. His prices are moderate, 
and readers should write for particulars to above address. 


“Dry Plate" in the People advises the would-be exhibitor to 
send prints for competition to a photographic journal. If his 
work is unusually good he will soon be advised to send it to 
important exhibitions. If not—well, he will be spared the dis- 
appointment of rejection. Most excellent advice, good master 
** Dry Plate." 


Mr. T. N. Murray, of Belfast, sent us, as usual, a reminder 
of St. Patrick's Day in the shape of a bunch of “ real sham- 
rock." Many of our readers to whom Mr. Murray is well 
known will be sorry to hear that he has passed through a 
severe illness recently, and will wish him a speedy return of 
health and strength. 


The international photographic exhibition held last vear in 
the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, attracted a great 
deal of interest, and a suggestion has now been made that a 
collection of survey and record prints dealing with the North 
of England might be got together and shown in the Art Gal- 
lery. If this suggestion were carried into effect, it should prove 


a stimulus to photographic societies to undertake a systematic | 


record of their own particular districts. 
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The Making of Lantern Slides. 


T a recent demonstration before the Batley Photographic 

Society Mr. W. H. Reed gave some useful information on 
the subject of lantern -slide making, as the following extracts 
will show. He said that the first consideration in making a 
lantern slide is the negative from which we wish to make the 
slide, and in selecting one our choice should rest with a nega- 
tive somewhat soft, full of detail in the shadows, without too 
much opacity in the high lights. They must be free from phy- 
sical defects and stains, and reasonably sharp in definition. 
The lines of the buildings must not appear distorted from using 
a single lens or tilting a camera, and not compensating with the 
swing back. Pinholes, if any are there, should be spotted out, 
and if the negative be of a landscape subject with no clouds, 
the sky should be opaque, or made so by blocking it out with a 
medium similar to Photopake. 


“Contact or Reduction. 


Now, having a suitable negative, we must decide either for 
* contact" or “reduction,” and firstly we will consider slides by 
“contact.” The negative is placed in a printing frame and a lan- 
tern plate is placed in contact, film to film, with the identical por- 
tion of the negative it is proposed to include. Of course, this in 
the dark-room, but the slow speed of a lantern plate only necessi- 
tates that the light be vellow, and a liberal quantity can be used. 
The yellow light, in preference to the red, is also better to judge 
the density, and particularlv colours when obtained by development. 

By “reduction " it is meant that a slide can be made to include 
the whole subject on a negative of апу size, or any part of it. 
Assuming we wish to include the whole of a half-plate negative, we 
must reduce the larger to the smaller bv fixing the negative in 
some position where even lighting can be directed through it, 
focussing the negative image on to the ground glass of our camera 
to the size of a lantern plate, or a little smaller by preference, and 
finally photographing it in the ordinary way. 


Distance between Negative and Lantern Plate. 

Sometimes a little difficulty is felt in determining the distances 
between negative, lens, and ground-glass screen—the latter in turn 
being replaced by the lantern plate—but the following simple table 
may help the beginner. The measurements are for lenses of ten- 


inch focus. Neg. to Lens. Lensto Screen. 
Half-plate to lantern plate .. 32% in. 144 in. 
Quarter-plate to lantern plate — ... 244 1р. 17 In. 


For other focal lengths expressed by x, multiply by the fraction = 


Exposur». 

For contact printing an average negative will require about 30 
seconds’ exposure at a distance of two feet from a No. 4 Bray gas 
burner. The time of exposure should not be varied, but the equiva- 
lent longer or shorter exposure should be obtained by altering the 
distance from the light. Dense negatives expose nearer the light, 
and soft negatives farther away, because a strong light softens the 
picture, and a dull light gives brilliancy. Exposure for slides by 
reduction varies greatly by reason of difference in class of lens and 
stop used, power of light or density of negative, but as a basis to 
work upon, 5 to ro seconds should be ample at F/rı with bright 
mid-day summer light. 


Development. 
The different developers are as varied as brands of plates, but it 
is almost universally understood that hydroquinone 15 /Ле developer 


for lantern slides, and the best is perhaps the following, known as 
Thomas's formula : — 


NO. I 
Hydroquinone а ый н res einen ROMAE 80 gr 
Soda Sulphite: aeons se 1 Oz. 
CINE ACI ае ааа OI pd Fade К К 30 gr 
Pot broilde-isiza eod up УО Л Л ОКТ 20 gr. 
МУЛАТ Toy оо ДЬ Ca SOE ROS IO OZ 
No. 2 
IÍivdrate- SOON ра SESS кй ea So gr 
Water Up TO- «doi dese ee н dera T IO OZ 


For use, take } oz. of No. 1 and ł о2. of No. 2, and add 4 oz. of 
water. 

Attention should be paid to the temperature of the developer, 
which in winter should be 60 deg. F., and if exposure is correct the 
image will appear in about one minute, and be complete in two tc 
three minutes. As a general rule, the-beginner should deveiop 
the slide until it appears a little overdone, then; wash and fix. 
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Р By JULIUS ROBINSON... . asserts, “ the first purpose of clothes was not warmth or 
M decency, but ornament," a city clerk in a bowler hat and 


Illustrated with pbotograpbs by E. О. Hoppé, F.R.P.S. waterproof may be said to have lost sight of that purpose. 
Special to " The A. P. and P. N." 


4 LOTHES, like manners, maketh 
man,’’ was the irresistible re- 
flection forced upon the writer 

once at a Turkish bath, as he curiouslv 
observed the social gradations and pro- 
fessional distinctions conferred upon the 
bathers by the donning of their outside 
garments, and watched those who might 
be classed generaly of the genus 
homo develop into the sub-orders of 
privy counsellors, dentists, bishops, or 
bank clerks. Clothes “ and the man 1 
sing," therefore, in the present article, 
following not the philosophical meander- 
ings of Herr Teufelsdróckh, but discuss- 
ing the subject briefly from a pictorial 
point of view. And it is from this very 
aspect, perhaps, that it seems most un- 
promising, and presents the greatest 
difficulties. 

Whilst the artistic eve is delighted 
oftentimes by the variety of material and 
beauty of form and colour in the raiment 
of the modern woman, so is it disap- 
pointed with the monotony of hue, the 
ugliness of line, and the absence of 
ornament in the clothes of the modern 
man. Swiftly evoluting to almost god- 
like power, and one by one taming the 
elements to do his bidding, he seems vet 
unable to get bevond a sack as his ideal 
of a garment. 

The tout-ensemble of a crowd of men 
is almost ludicrous in its depressing 
sombreness. As one reviews the cen- 
turies, from the time of the second 
Richard, when knights appeared in cloth 
of gold embroidered with jewellery, to 
Goldsmith strutting in his fortv-guinea 
plum-coloured coat, the eve is charmed 
by the picturesqueness of the male 
costume, and history assures us that not 
one whit of manhood was lost bv the 
adoption of a pleasing garb. 

Since the second decade of the ninc- 
teenth century, however, man became 
obsessed by trousers and the stove-pipe : 
hat, and even yet seems unable to shake 
off the nightmare. If, as Carlyle THE EASY-GOING COSTUME. A Portrait Study by E. О. HOPPÉ, F.R.P.S 
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THE JOURNALIST By E. О. Hoppe F.R.P.s. 


How, 
beauty out of a man clothed in modern dress? At first sight, 
it seems a problem almost hopeless of solution. But on 
studying the world’s masterpieces in portraiture, produced 
in the last two or three hundred years, it will be found in 
many portraits of surpassing interest and artistic merit, that 
the garb of the sitter is quite as uncompromisingly plain 
as the plainest modern dress. 

To instance but a few: Vandvck's portrait of Casper 
Croger; Velasquez’ Martinez Montanes, or the wonderful 
half-length of an elderly man in the Dresden Gallery ; 
Millais’ superb presentments of Gladstone, Tennyson, or Sir 
Henry Thompson. Again, in the recent Franco-British 
Exhibition, the two most masterly portraits each nation had 
to show were of men arrayed with quite primitive simplicity. 
| refer to Bonnat's almost weirdly magnetic portrait of 
Ernest Renan, who, it will be remembered, was clothed in 
unpretentious black, and that powerful studv of character, 
Sir Geo. Reid's portrait of Prof. Mitchell, noble and digni- 
hed in spite of an ill-fitting great-coat. 

From the studv of these and similar works, learn two 
facts that must cheer the portraitist when he comes to deal 
with the modern costume of men. The first is, that a man 
may be master even of his clothes, however plain, and that 
if the portrait is to be a success, his personality must 
dominate the picture, and the costume sink into quite a 
subordinate place; and the second, that if the dress be wel] 
chosen, no matter how simple the lines or unpicturesque the 
material, it must inevitablv express the forms beneath, and 
thus become interesting and even an aid to 
character. 


then, is it possible to make a picture and a thing of 


the revelation of 
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This fact can be proved when garments that have 
been long worn are seen hanging up by themselves, 
when they will be found to re produce the physical pecu- 
liarities of the wearer with curious exactness, reminding 
one of a casi of his bodv. 

Thus it will be seen that, however deficient in beauty, 
modern costume may still become a powerful factor in 
aiding the expression of that supreme essential in 
portraiture—the expression of individual character. 

Therefore, in the arrangement of a portrait, the photo- 
grapher ought always to choose that attire which best 
expresses the forms of the sitter with largeness and 
simplicity, and only that which has been long in use does 
this. It is recorded of J. F. Millet, the great French 
painter of peasant life, that he required his wife, who 
often posed for him, to wear the same dress about the 
house for days beforehand. 

Then the portraitist should be careful to subordinate 
the clothing to what must always be the chief points of 
interest—the head and hands—an effect only to be 
obtained by judicious lighting. The detail of a uniform, 
for instance, ought never to obtrude itself unduly. 

In this regard, the comments of a contemporary 
journal devoied to the interests of the tailoring trade 
upon the garments of the male portraits at the Academy 
are open to question. The sartorial critic is severe upon 
the artists for not giving the fullest expression to a 
button, or following the devious windings of a seam 
with sufficient diligence, quite losing sight of the fact 
that art is not the expression of actuality, but of the 
appearance of things, and that all over-elaboration of 


detail quite destroys the impression of the unity and 
simplicity of nature. 

In the so-called ** lounge suit,"' the lines are simple 
and fairly graceful, and the variety of colour and 
material gives much scope for tone. From its being 


chieflv worn at those times when occasions of business 


or state are shelved, there is a certain intimacy about it 
Ww hich should mi ike it a favourite costume for the por- 
traitist, as it shows the habits of the wearer more than 


any other suit. And the lines that do this should be 
accentuated rather than otherwise. An easv-chair, a 
favourite pipe, weary feet encased in ancient but sympa- 


thetic slippers, a lounge suit with character worn into 
every line, and lastly, a man having dined and at peace 
with all the world : these are, in the words of Omar 


Khayyám, ** paradise enow ” for the photographer who 
has an eve to the expression of character. 

At the opposite pole comes the evening dress, donned at 
those times when the individual sacrifices his personality 
(more or less) for the sake of the communitv, and in every 
lacking in distinction. Its absolute plainness of tone 
and hue seem hopeless enough to the picture-maker, but the 
broad masses of black and white have a certain dignity and 
decorative quality, and in a group will be found useful as an 
effective foil to the varied toilettes of the ladies. It is not 


sense 


perhaps advisable in single portraits, and is, of course, 
entirely out of place in davlight effects. 
Between these two poles come the frock-coat, Norfolk 


jacket, or shooting coat, worn either for business or sport. 
and characteristic of certain. phases of modern life. Of 
these, the frock-coat affords least scope for beauty of tone or 
grace of line. It is no doubt seen to the best advantage in 
a standing pose. 

The unpictorial monotony of these garments is somewhat 
relieved by the fancy waistcoats in vogue, which, although 
often formal and inelegant of shape, give some latitude for 
variety and even beauty of colour and te xture, as does also 
that indispensable article of male attire—the tie. These two 
articles of dress are indeed the last refuge of the artist in his 
efforts to secure a pleasing composition. 

The coming of the soft-fronted shirt is also to be wel- 
comed, for the cold stiffness of the linen shirt contributes 
not a little to the generally uninteresting effect of modern 
costume. In certain arrangements, however, the strips of 


hight light afforded bv collar and cuffs are valuable staccato 
which the photographer should exer- 
loud, 


notes in the tone-scale, 
cise care do not become too 


but seem to occur by 
natural gradation. 
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СОМЕОКТ. By E. О. Hopped, F.R.P S. 


See article on * The Modern Costume ef Men in Photogra јлу." 
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Boating, tennis, cricketing, golfing, and other similar 
costumes call for no especial comment. А photographer 
with an eve ever watchful to seize striking and beautiful 
arrangements of tone will, at certain moments, be able to 
encompass effective pictures from people even in these 
habiliments. Much indeed depends upon a suitable environ- 
ment and a lighting in harmony with the surroundings. 
Riding or hunting attire, slightly more romantic in associa- 
tion, gives the portraitist a better opportunity for pictorial 
composition. The lines of the nether garments are especi- 
ally free and pleasing after the long tyranny of trousers (see 
illustration on page 303). 

But among the upper classes, at any rate, the only modern 
male costumes with really any pictorial possibilities are the 
military, judicial, mayoral, and in a lesser degree, the naval 
and court dress, and with what jov is the wearer of these 
hailed bv the portraitist ! The lines even here leave some- 
thing to be desired, but the richness of ornament and varietv 
of colour and texture are verv gratifving to the starved 
artistic eve. 

[n his exultation, however, the portraitist ought not to lose 
his head, and produce a picture of a dress rather than of 
man. He must be more than ever careful (and this especi- 
ally holds good of military uniform with its glittering high 
lights) to arrange the background and lighting so that the 


eflect of the whole is quiet, and does not stifle the human 
interest of the picture. 

Gold lace or other similar enrichments thus becomes a 
beautiful accessory, instead of a tawdry adornment. The 
portraits of Velasquez might with advantage be studied for 
this : he loved the richness of chiaroscuro produced by silvery 
gleams amid the depths of velvet shadow, but he knew also 
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how to subordinate 
a whole. 

Some characteristic portraits are obtained by photograph- 
ing the sitter in his working overalls, such as a scientist at 
work in his laboratory (see illustration below), or an artist 
in his studio, ete. Besides adding a touch of unconven- 
tionality, it emphasises a pursuit which perhaps may be the 
keynote of the sitter’s life. 

The same condemnation may be brought against the head- 
gear of the modern man as against his clothes: it is alike 
uninteresting in line, and heavy and sombre in appearance. 
The soft felt squash hat is the least objectionable ; and even 
the silk hat can be introduced into a portrait with good 
effect, if its shininess be not too much insisted upon; but 
between it and the graceful headgear of the cavalier what a 
wide gulf is fixed! 

In conclusion, it may be hinted that the photographer, if 
his business be not so much the making of a portrait as of a 
character study, will find many inspiring costume subjects 
among the peasantry of the remoter country side, where the 
tide of fashion is hardly, if at all, felt : the smock-frock and 
leggings of the farm-hand, the jersey and sea-boots of the 
fisherman, the ancient ‘velveteen of the rat-catcher, the 
bonnet and kilt of the highlander, still linger as valuable 
pictorial assets. And a wider field obtains abroad. Unlike 
those of the townsman, the clothes in these instances com- 
bine the picturesque element with the expression of 
character ; they tell oftentimes of days of patient and honour- 
able toil, of resolute facing of the elements: thus thev 
become something more than a mere covering : they bear 
silent witness to the simplicity and nobleness of the soul 
encased within them. 


them to the effect of the composition as 


By E. O. Hopped, F.R.P.S. 
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Brief Reviews of Recent Novelties in Apparatus and Materials. 


THE GOERZ FOLDING REFLEX. 


Тн newest of reflex cameras appears to have finally an 
. . d 
satisfactorily solved the problem of a camera embodying all the 


advantages of the reflex, without the disadvantages of bulk and ` 


weight that attach to many patterns. It is one of the most 
remarkably designed cameras we have seen lately, yet appears 
: be as efficient as the most captious reflex camera user can 
esire 

The Goerz folding reflex is made for one size of plate only— 
the popular 5 by 4—and 
when folded measures, 
without projections. 
74 by 7 by 38 in., and 
weighs (without lens) 
4 lb. 6 oz. Its construc- 
tion may be easily 
understood by reference 
to the illustration. In 
a strong back frame a 
focal-plane shutter is 
built, and pivoted on 
each side of this frame 
are two strong rigid 
arms. These are exten- 
sions of the camera 
front, which, when the 
camera is folded, lies at 
the bottom. Pulling up 
this front raises the two 
arms until they are 
drought at right angles 
to the camera back, 
when they are locked by 
two folding struts. The 
camera is now in posi- 
tion, with the lens set for 
objects at infinity. 
Raising the camera 
front not only extends 
the camera, but auto- 
matically sets the mirror 
and lifts the hood of 
the focussing screen. 
Opening the camera 
therefore entails no more trouble than is needed for setting the 


mirror in a camera of the older form, a single movement only 
being needed to make the camera ready for use. 

Closing the camera is performed with equal facility. Irre- 
spective of the position of the mirror, the two folding struts are 


pressed upwards; they bend. The lens is swung into the 
bottom of the camera, the two clips in the top of the hood 
pressed inwards, and the metal flap brought over into the top of 
the camera until it catches. 

It will be noted that in opening and closing there are no loose 
parts to worry about or screws to trouble one. If the operator 
remembers that to open he lifts up the lens till it is firmly held 
by the side struts, and to close he presses in the side struts, all 
other instructions are unnecessary. 

There is nothing fragile about the Goerz folding reflex. 
Although made to fold, when set up it is as rigid as the box 
pattern reflex, and its construction ensures that front and back 
are always absolutely parallel—a point of the greatest import- 
ance when a large aperture lens is used. It has all the advan- 
tages of the older reflex cameras, and differs from them only in 
being compact and light enough to carry without inconvenience. 

By opening the camera the mirror is set ready for use, but for 
second and succeeding exposures it is set by giving a wheel at 
the side a quarter turn. Users of this reflex camera will appre- 
ciate the delightfully smooth action of the mirror, which is 
entirely free from any suspicion of vibration. 

Prices and particulars of this new camera will be sent on 
application to Mr. C. P. Goerz, Holborn Circus, EC: 


—— kkk —_____ 
SOME NEW VELOX PAPERS. 


THE users of the popular Velox papers have probably noted 
in our advertisement pages the announcements of several new 
varieties of this printing process. We have had an opportunity 
of trying these papers, and can speak very highly of them. The 
chief points of interest are in the new surface textures introduced, 
the well-known quality of the Velox emulsion remaining the 
same. Notable among the new varieties is Texo Velox. This 
possesses a remarkably fine dead matte linen-like surface, and 
looks like sensitised fabric. In use we have found the Texo 
Velox admirable for certain effects. The fine mesh is not aggres- 
sive, but adds lustre to the shadows and sparkle to the high 
lights. The paper is supplied in cream and white, and is similar 
in speed to the soft or Special Velox, that is to say, it is two or 
three times the speed of ordinary or Vigorous Velox. For nega- 


tives of average density, or those inclining to harshness, Texo 


Velox gives prints of delightful quality, and our readers should 
write without delay to Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, Е.С. 
{от samples of the paper, and a copy of '* The Velox Book," 


which will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard request to 
the address given. 

Two other varieties of Velox are also worthy the attention 
of all users of gaslight papers. These are Royal Velox and 
Rough Velox. Royal Velox is a very slightly granular paper of 
good substance, with a cream tint. This tint gives a pleasing 
softness to strong high-lights, and makes an effective harmony 
with the sepia image produced by toning the print in the sul- 
phide toner. | 

Rough Velox is a white paper with a rough surface, which, 
while obviously suitable for large work, is such that the finest 
detail in even the smallest negative is preserved. | 

Royal Velox and Rough Velox belong to the “ Special ” class, 
that is to say, they are two to three times the speed of ordinary 
or Vigorous Velox Papers. Readers, when writing Kodak, Ltd., 
for samples and specimens of these new Velox papers, should 
also ask for a free copy of an instructive little booklet entitled 
“ Border Printing on Velox Gaslight Papers." 
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Society Meetings in the London Streets.—Owing to the great 


graphic and other sccieties for walks through the streets of Lon- 


interest aroused amongst the members of photographic and don. He will point out and give the history of buildings and 


literary societies by Mr. A. H. Blake's lectures on London, he 
is prepared during the coming season to personally conduct photo- 


objects of interest, and afford opportunities for photographing 
these from the pictorial, as well as the topographical side. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 


i FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


Bx Oug SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Affiliation Outing to Ilford.—Progress has been made 
with the arrangements for the annual outing of members of the 
Metropolitan affiliated societies on Saturday, May 22. Parties 
will be met at Theydon Bois, Loughton, and Chingford stations, 
on the Great Eastern Railway, at stated times, and will be 
taken by guides, who have been previously over the ground, 
through Epping Forest to High Beech. Six different routes at 
the least will be taken. А suggestion for publishing a sketch 


map beforehand is under consideration. The parties will as- 


semble for tea at six o'clock, which will be followed by a social 
evening. If a favourable sunset is available, those who so de- 
sire will have an opportunity of photographing it across some 
ponds near at hand. The Executive Committee suggest that 
provincial affiliated societies should group themselves together 
and hold a similar outing upon the same day. 


The first meeting of lecturers and secretaries of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union was held on Saturday, March 20, at 
Blackburn. A good representative gathering, covering a very wide 
field, met and discussed many items of interest, and it was felt 
that it was desirable that the lecturers and secretaries should 
meet in this way and discuss and arrange items that would 
be mutually helpful. The principal and most important item 
was a half-hearted proposal to hold a joint exhibition with the 
Yorkshire Union; but this found very small favour with those 
present, and it was strongly pointed out how undesirable such 
an exhibition was at the present time, and such could not but 
end in disaster. A further proposal, to hold a union exhibition, 
was discussed, but this again found little support. The ques- 
tion of the photographic exhibition to be held at the White City 
(London) during the present year was raised, but no action what- 
ever was taken or sanctioned by this union. 


At the Hull Photographic Society’s rooms recently there was 
a full meeting to see the work of its members in the shape of 
lantern slides. The set was up to the usual standard of excel- 
lence, and as one was carried away into imaginary trips to 
Switzerland, Bruges, the Lake District, etc., many present 
longed for the camera season to come round, so that they might 
renew their acquaintance with the beauties of nature. 


A Note on ‘“ Grumbles."—4At the recent delegates’ meeting of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union at Leeds, another hardy 
annual cropped up, * Who shall meet the lecturer? " in a re- 
vised version, “Who shall see the lecturer away?" In odd 
societies the visiting lecturer is occasionally left to find his way 
back to the station, after the lecture, as best he can, and this 
provides him with a grumble. Some people are always 


‘grumbling, and therefore secretaries and others responsible 


should be on their guard to forestall their grumble. In the 
brief discussion on the subject, one secretary had his own back, 
and said that some lecturers had themselves to blame for any 
seeming lack of courtesy. His own practice was to remind lec- 
turers a fortnight in advance of the engagement with his 
society, and occasionally he received a reply on the afternoon 
of the lecture—by wire. After all, there is little to complain 
of, and many a pleasant outing is provided for these lecture 
martyrs—who promise three lectures and give a dozen—which 
otherwise would not be possible if there was no ‘ Clough,” no 
lecture list, and no grumble. Even °“ Clough ” has a grumble, 
and whilst on grumbles we may as well have it. He says that 
a lecturer who promises three lectures should not give more, 
and when his list of three societies is taken up he should de- 
cline further requests, no matter how flattering and tempting 
the invitation may be. It will, of course, be easily recognised 
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that the drift of his grumble is that the popular man gets all 
the best invitations (if he accepts them all), to the possible detri- 
ment of the less popular subject and its author, who in turn 
grumbles. Whilst on the subject of lectures it is as well to 
remind secretaries and delegates who have promised to get new 
lecturers that Mr. Clough has promised the lecture syllabus 
earlier than usual, and proposes to close it in a month from 
now. Hurry up, delegates, with the new lecturers, for they 
THIS YEAR will be too enthusiastic to grumble. 


Y.P.U. Circulating Lantern Slide Set.—Having adversely 


criticised the lantern slide set of the Yorkshire Photographic 


Union on a former occasion, it gives us all the more pleasure in 
complimenting the organisers of the current year’s set on the 
improvement of quality and the all-round high standard of 
excellence. The set is wisely limited to 150 slides, and these 
were selected from 580 slides sent in by eighteen societies, а 
number considerably in excess of last year. The premier posi 
tions, in point of numbers submitted, were secured by Hudders- 
field Photographic Society with 105 slides, Wakefield 71 slides, 
and Sheffield 69 slides. : 

The first, second, and third place for quality and number 
selected were awarded respectively to Huddersfield with 25 
selected slides, Sheffield 24, and Scarborough 16 slides. The 
set is as varied in subject as is well-nigh possible, and main- 
tains its reputation by the inclusion of an Adel sanctuary door 
knocker, a feature of the set ever since its inception, only this 
year it is accompanied by two other sanctuary knockers. А 
novelty is provided in the excellent series of sea shells, photo 
graphed with the X-rays, and just a trio of autochromes to 
modernise the set. Possibly the well-known difficulty of suc. 
cessful projection is responsible for the abstention of auto 
chromers. We agree with the jury of selection that the quality 
is distinctly an improvement on past seasons, and they (the 
judges) add that several of the slides rejected this season were 
better than many of the accepted ones last year, but the number 
being restricted to 150, there was no other course but to return 
them to the societies. Why not arrange an interchange of this 
excellent set with another Federation? 


Plate Making at Nelson.—Of the many thousands of photo- 
graphers in this country, very few have had the opportunity of 
seeing the complete process of coating, drying, printing, develop- 
ing, and fixing of a plate all in the time devoted to a club meet- 
ing. The members of the Nelson Camera Club, however, were 
recently given this experience, for, in the Club Room, Elizabeth 
Street, the secretary, Mr. Fred Hartley, gave a most instructive 
demonstration on the making of plates. The demonstration, he 
pointed out, was not given in order to persuade the members to 
make their own plates, but to give them some idea of how sensi. 
tised plates were made, and what was used in their production. 
He could, however, coat three dozen lantern plates for the sum 
of sixpence, and this was much cheaper than buying them. After 
explaining the theory of the process, Mr. Hartley mixed his 
emulsion, which he cooked for fifteen minutes, and with which 
he then coated a few clean glasses. These were dried in spirits, 
exposed behind a negative, and developed in the ordinary way, 
afterwards being fixed. Considering the great difficulties which 
must necessarily be met with in the drying and forcing, in order 
to demonstrate the whole of the process, Mr. Hartley was fairly 
successful, and the resulting slide was one of a rich warm tone, 
and was a credit to the demonstrator. Mr. Hartley is, we believe, 
the only one in Lancashire who has demonstrated the whole 
process of coating, drying, developing, and printing of plates 
at one night's meeting, and in appreciation for his services a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed at the close of the demonstration. 


Autochrome Modifications.—Sandwiched in a discussion on 
“ Photography " at the Cleveland Camera Club, Dr. Drake- 
Brockman, F.R.P.S., dealt with the various colour plates on the 
market. After considerable and lengthy experiments with auto- 
chromes, Dr. Drake-Brockman found that by immersing the 
plates after exposure, and before development, in a dilute solu- 
tion of metabisulphite of potash for thirty seconds, to destroy 
the colour sensitiveness, he found that he could proceed with 
the first development in comfort, in the yellow light usually 
used for working with ordinary bromide paper. Of course the 
metabisulphite solution must be used in absolute darkness, and 
the dark-room light not turned up until after the plate is placed 
in the developer. If more contrast was required in the finish 
and transparency, he immersed the plate before development in 
3o minims of saturated solution of bichromate of potassium in 
about 5 oz. of water for thity seconds. Dr. Brockman ex- 
hibited a number of excellent autochromes made with these 
modifications, and there was no sign of fogging, whilst those 
that had been immersed in the bichromate solution showed 
much more contrast than those developed. inthe- ordinary way. 
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LIGHTING THE DARH-ROOM. 


One of the probable features of the coming photo- 
graphic ‘‘ season ” will be the greater efficiency of dark- 
room lamps. Моге light, of a kind easier for the eye, 
and of the type that is least harmful to the sensitive 
plate will be the desiderata. That attention in the 
matter is necessary is evidenced by the absurd amount 
of work which was originally done with the autochrome 
plate in complete darkness, until either careless or 
daring workers tried the effect of a little dim red light, 
and found that their results did not suffer in the least. 
Maximum illumination in the dark-room is essential to 
good work, and, since it must needs be consistent with 
safety, the adaptation or selection of the colour must be 
dealt with. 

In a fairly large number of cases it has been found 
that rapid ordinary plates are more sensitive to red rays 
than to green, and hence green light may be chosen for 
its double advantage of safety and comfort to the eyes 
and nerves. It is advisable for those who possess the 
apparatus to make an exposure to the spectrum on any 
plate they are going to use in quantity, when they can 
at once see to what region of colour its sensitiveness 1s 
the minimum. Naphthol green, combined with aurantia, 
will give a filter colour suitable for most ordinary plates, 
Which have minimum sensitiveness in the yellow green. 
The relative proportions can easily be determined if one 
has a spectrum negative of the plate as a basis for com- 
putation. А dark-room light filter suitable for pan- 


chromatic plates, and more particularly for the colour 
screen plates now in use, is described in the current 
number of the Weiner Mitteilungen, and the following 
is the formula :— 


IO per cent. gelatine solution ............ 20 c.cm. 
2 per cent. ‘‘New Bordeaux R” solution 7 ,, 
5 per cent. ‘‘ Light green 5 ’’ solution... 7 » 
4 per cent. tartrazin solution ............. E. «gs 
Glycerifie. «ions ime hats equ iuit О" 


The dyes аге supplied by the Badische Anilin and Soda- 
fabrik. The New Bordeaux R solution will only keep 
in good condition for a few days, but the other stock 
solutions keep well. | | 

The above mixture, which should be at a temperature 
of from 60 to 70 deg. Centigrade, may be coated 
upon a couple of flat, selected glasses of 24 by 18 cm. 
size, which have been previously slightly warmed. The 
glasses are dried after coating, and should be dried in a 
warm room, as rapidly as convenient, otherwise there 
is a chance of some of the dye causing °“ granularity,"' 
the film having a matt appearance by transmitted light. 
The dry filters may be coated with zapon varnish to pro- 
tect the dyed film, or they may be bound up together 
as they are. This amount of colouring matter spread 
over the given area is stated to give a perfectly safe 
Пааа with а 16 candle-power electric incandescent 
amp. 


— — ———— A: —— — — — — 


HYPO ELIMINATION AND PERMANENCE. 


In reminding its readers that the non-permanence of prints and 
films, etc., is due to the deposit of silver thiosulphate formed within 
the gelatine film, “ Kinema " states that this thiosulphuric salt is 
produced owing to the metal contained in the hypo solution. Thus, 
when two successive baths are used, the latter should always be 
freshly prepared. Reference is then made to a procedure adopted 
in the cinematograph film industry. Some thousands of litres of 
hypo solution are employed at a time, and in order to prevent the 
presence of any silver thiosulphate in the solution, and thus endanger 
the permanence of the films, despite the “ fixing " that it does, 
plates of copper are kept in the ding tanks, and these cause all 
the silver thiosulphate to decompose and the metallic silver to 
deposit on the copper. The baths remain pure and clear, and, as 
the silver is reduced, so hypo remains in solution. From time to 
time the copper plates are removed, and the deposit of silver taken 
off with a hard brush; this deposit is of pure silver, and fetches 
a good price. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES DUE TO PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

In an article on this subject, which appears in the current issue of 
“ Knowledge," Miss I. E. T. Warne reminds us of the great amount 
of pioneer work done by the Henry brothers, of Paris, in stellar 
photography. Since the application of photography, the discovery 
of new stars has become, and will be, more frequent than in earlier 
times, while an important part has been played by the spectrograph 
in revealing a new class of binary star systems, in which the two 
components are too close to ever have been seen visually. The word 
“ photograph ” is, unfortunately, repeatedly abbreviated to “ photo" 
in the article, which has nevertheless much in it of general photo- 


graphic interest. 


STRONG CARBON TISSUE. 

The keeping of sensitised carbon tissue is always a source of 
trouble, and M. Liebert points out in “ La Photographie au 
Charbon ” that, whatever precautions be taken, the keeping qualities 
will be better the weaker the sensitising solution is in bichromate. 
The paper should be dried rapidly and completely after being 
sensitised. The addition of salicylic acid is recommended in the 
sensitising bath, being added in the form of a то per cent. alcoholic 
solution. The formula runs as follows : — 


Water” mt 1,000 c.cm. 
Potassium bichromate ................................. 30 c.cm 
то per cent. salicylic acid solution ............... 25 c.cm. 


If a 5$ per cent. bichromate solution be used, the amount of salicylic 
acid should be increased to 40 c.cm. 


A NEW FORMULA FOR URANIUM INTENSIFIER 

The current issue of “ Photographische Correspondenz " gives, 
in an article by A. P. H. Trivelli, the following new formula for 
a uranium intensifier : — 


A= Cite acid a нине нынын 5 grains. 
Uranyl nitrate: ERS 2 grains. 
Water mc IOO C.Cm. 

B.—Potassium ferricyanide ........................ 6 grains. 
3 per cent. hydrogen peroxide solution ... 5 c.cm. 
Water ce IOO C.Cm. 


Equal parts of A and B are mixed for use. It is claimed that the 
addition of the hydrogen peroxide renders the solution of better 
keeping quality, and prevents the characteristic markings in the 
action of uranium intensifiers. In our own experience, however, 
we have found citric acid far from satisfactory in conjunction with 
uranium nitrate, from the stability point of view. 
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Hard Bromide Prints. 

Query.—I have been making bromide prints from a batch of 
negatives which looked quite nice, but the prints are so black and 
white that they are no good at all. Why is this? Can you sug- 
gest any way of getting soft prints? I developed with amidol. 

JOHN К. (Stourbridge). 

Reply.— This is a very common complaint—the nice, 
clean, pretty looking negative, with, doubtless, clear, 
sparkling shadows, often gives the worst print, while 
the somewhat flat negative, minus clear glass, gives a 
satisfactory paper result. The moral is, give your 
plates a little more exposure and do not develop too far. 

But now, having got these strong negatives, you want 
to make the best of them. There are quite a number 
of things you may do, either singly, or, if the case de- 
mand it, in conjunction. First of all develop with 
Rodinal or Azol instead of Amidol, and you will find 
vou get a somewhat greyer print. Then use a rapid 
paper instead of a slow one, the rapid paper always 
tending to give a softer result. If the subjects are suit- 
able, and the size of the prints also, you may use a 
cream-tinted paper with a slightly rough surface. Both 
the tint and the roughness will tend in the direction of 
less contrast. 

All these things assume, however, that you will give 
to the print what would be the normal exposure—that 
is, allowing for a full and complete development, which 
would take place in about two minutes. But in extreme 
cases of hardness of negatives, it is necessary to go 
farther than this, and to vary the exposure. You see 
a normal exposure is one which, with a normal negative, 
wil give the correct exposure to every separate part 
of the print—i.e., shadows, half-tones, and high-lights. 
But when the negative is too hard, the shadows, and 
perhaps the half-tones as well, are fully exposed before 
the high-lights of the negative have allowed sufficient 
light to pass through them to properly impress the 
paper. If we continue the exposure till these high-lights 
have printed through, the shadows become over-exposed 
and very black and solid on development. This is what 
happened to your prints. 

But suppose we give more exposure still —an exposure 
sufficiently long to the high-lights to allow them to de- 
velop up quickly. It is true we shall at the same time 
have much over-exposed the shadows, but as we pro- 
pose to give a short development only, these shadows 
will not be allowed time to get too black. We might, 
of course, so greatly over-expose our print that it would 
only be a poor, flat, grey thing when developed for the 
short time, but we do not go quite so far as this. It 
will be necessary to make one or two trials in order to 
just hit off the exact degree of full exposure we want. 

Now it is not easy to develop such a fully exposed 
print with a normal solution, because the action will 
be fairly rapid, and we shall have to decide within a 
second or two when we have developed to the correct 
point. So to give more time for watching and decision, 
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we dilute our developer with two or three times its bulk 
of water. | 

So we really come to the same point as the production 
of the soft negatives which we mentioned in the first 
paragraph—give your prints ''a little more exposure, 
and do not develop too far.” 


Depth of Focus. 


Query.—1 have just bought a new lens, an anastigmat, which 
has an aperture of F/5.6, and find it does not give me negatives 
as sharp as the R.R. 1 have been using, unless I use a stop as 
small as F/11, or, perhaps, even, F/16. Should this be so, as the 
lens has cost me three times as much as my old one did? 

W. R. P. (Belfast). 

Reply.—From your query it is not quite clear whether 
the lack of definition is all over the plate or whether it 
is only certain objects in your picture which are not 
properly defined. Your lens should certainly give abso- 
lute definition over the whole of the plate for objects 
in one plane. By this we mean that if you set up the 
camera in front of a bill hoarding, looking straight at 
the hoarding, and focus on the printed matter, the image 
over the whole of the plate should be perfectly sharp 
when using the largest stop. The whole of your sub- 
ject—i.e., the bill hoarding—is in one plane, and this 
plane is parallel to the focussing screen. 

Now instead of focussing on the hoarding, let us take 
the camera and set it up opposite a row of trees, focus- 
sing sharply on the trees. We shall again find that the 
trees are sharp from edge to edge of the ground glass, at 
the open aperture, F/5.6. But now notice that the 
church spire, which is perhaps a mile away, is not 
focussed sharply on the screen, nor is that small bush 
which appears in the foreground and is only twelve or 
fourteen feet from the camera. To get the distant spire 
sharp, we need to rack the lens nearer to the ground 
glass, while to get the small bush in the foreground 
sharp, we must rack the lens further away from the 
ground glass. That is, the nearer the object is to the 
lens, the further from the lens will the ground glass be; 
and, of course, the further from the lens the object is, 
the nearer to the lens must you place the ground glass. 
From a purely optical point of view, this rule applies 
even when we are dealing with various objects, all at 
a very considerable distance from the camera. But in 
actual practice, and especially with the smaller cameras, 
such as quarter-plate, 5 by 4 and half-plate, it is not 
necessary to move the ground glass in relation to the 
lens after a certain point has been reached. 

For example, with your half-plate anastigmat, which 
is eight inches focal length, you will find that when you 
have focussed sharply on an object about 100 feet away 
everything beyond that point will be as sharp as you 
want it. The images of the various objects at different 
distances are not actually sharp—that is, not absolutely, 
critically sharp—but they are practically as sharp as 
you can see to focus them, and as sharp as your dry 
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plate and printing paper will allow you to record them. 
If thev are so, your lens is all right, and you may be 
quite assured that the lack of sharpness of certain parts 
of the picture of which you complain is not due to any 
defect in the construction or design of the lens, but 
simply to the optical law, which no one can get over, 
that at a large aperture both near (i.e., objects well 
within the тоо feet) and distant objects cannot be 
focussed sharply at the same time. 

Depth of focus is necessary in order to get such near 
and distant objects simultaneously sharp, and depth of 
focus (practically speaking) depends entirely on the stop. 
The smaller the stop, the greater the depth of focus. 
To grasp exactly how that applies to our everyday work, 
let us go back to the row of trees fairly near to us, the 
little bush in the quite near foreground, and the distant 
church spire. We have focussed on the row of trees, 
using the stop F/5.6, and have found that both the 
church and the little bush are blurred or out of focus. 
Let us turn the iris down to F/8; the church is now more 
sharply defined, but still not quite sharp. Now stop 
down to F/11; the church spire is quite clearly defined, 
but the bush is still a little indefinite, and it is necessary 
to stop to F/16 before it is actually sharp. Thus the 
depth of focus which we get at F/16 is sufficient for our 
purpose in this instance and with this particular focal 
length of lens. With any other lens, whether single 
view lens, rapid rectilinear, or anastigmat, no matter 
of what make, of the same focal length, we shall get the 
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STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS FROM 
BUTCHER’S. 


Messrs. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, Ltp., Camera House, Farring- 
don Avenue, E.C., are, as usual, keeping well to the fore in 
current matters, and the present boom in stereoscopic photography 
has induced them to put on the market a considerable number of 
cameras and novelties dealing with this fascinating form of 
photography. They have intrcduced several stereoscopic cameras 
and various apparatus, which we hope to review at greater length 
later, but in the meantime draw our readers’ attention to two 
cameras we have personally used. These are the '' Stereo Car- 
bine," for stereoscopic or postcard pictures, and the “© Stereolette 
Cameo ” camera, for plates or film pack, 44 by 13 in. (Verascope 
size). The first-named is a high-class roll-film camera, similar 
to the well-known °“ Carbine " pattern. It is fitted with a pair 
of lenses, and by the most ingenious adjustment, either both 
lenses may be used for stereoscopic work on a postcard-size plate 
or film (54 by 34), or one lens only can be used for a Panoram 
picture on the same size plate. The camera is made almost 
entirely of metal, and has focussing by rack and pinion, and 
various useful movements. With a pair of rapid aplanat lenses 
the price is £7 15s.; with two Aldis lenses, Series II., F/6, 
Lio 105. ; or with Сост? Series III. Dagor, F/6.8, £17 15s. For 
anyone wishing to combine stereoscopic work with ordinary 
photography on postcard-size plates or films, this is an ideal out- 
fit. The ''Stereolette Cameo " camera is a very dainty little 
outfit, made entirely of metal, and closes into a remarkably small 
space. A pair of aplanats working at F/8 are supplied with 
this camera, and the shutter is a duplex Everset, for time, bulb, 
and instantaneous exposures ; and the little pictures obtained are 
capable of giving the very best stereoscopic results. The prices, 
including two dark slides, are, with aplanat lenses, £3 10s. ; 
with Primar anastigmats, £8; with Goerz Dagor, F/6.8, £12. 
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same depth of focus (for all practical work) with the 
same aperture. К. 

But if the focal length of another lens is greater than 
this—say, 12 inches instead of 8—we shall find that at 
the F/16 stop the °“ depth ’’ is perhaps insufficient for 
our purpose, and it may be necessary to stop down to 
F/22. On the other hand, with a lens of shorter focal 
length—say, 5 inches— we shall get sufficient depth at 
a larger aperture—say, F/11. 

Suppose we set up three cameras, side by side, in 
front of our view of near bush, row of trees, and distant 
church, one of the cameras a whole-plate with 12 inch 
focal length lens, the other your half-plate with 8 inch 
lens, and the third a quarter-plate with 5 inch lens, and 
we want three pictures, each giving the near bush and 
the distant church with an equally sharp definition, we 
shall need to use F/22 for the whole-plate, F/16 for the 
half-plate, and F/11 for the quarter-plate. This is, of 
course, based on the assumption arrived at already, that 
F/16 will be necessary for your half-plate. From this 
it is easy to see that the smaller cameras, with their 
lenses of shorter focal length, have the great advantage 
that larger stops may be used, giving equal depth of 
focus, and at the same time enabling shorter exposures. 

If now you will try one or two experiments somewhat 
on the lines suggested, you will be able to come to a 
definite conclusion, and if you will expose plates on the 
subjects we shall be glad to see them and help you 
further to get the most out of your lens. 


THE “PRIMUS” STEREOSCOPIC POST- 
CARD PRINTING GAUGE. 


For the convenience of those who wish to make stereoscopic 
pictures on gaslight or bromide postcards, this piece of appara- 
tus will prove invaluable. The diagram gives an idea of its 
construction, and it enables the transposition of the right and 
left sides of a stereoscopic negative to be made in printing with 


B THE "PRIMUS" 
| StereoscopicPostcard Printing Gauge. 
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the greatest ease and without cutting negative or print. The re- 
sults are cleanly masked and perfectly satisfactory from the 
stereoscopic point of view. The prices, packed in envelope with 
printed directions, are: For stereolette size negatives (44 by 13) 
or postcard size (54 by 31). 1s. 3d. ; for standard size stereo- 
scopic pictures (63 by 31), 1s. 6d. If supplied with whole-plate 
printing frame and glass, 1s. 3d. extra. Readers who intend 
going in for stereoscopic work this season should write to 
Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., for their 
special stereoscopic catalogue, supplied free. 


——— —9$ $1.4 ——————— 
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Nottingham Camera Club's Exhibition.—A very successful exhi- 
bition was held by the Nottingham Camera Club recently, a 
record number of exhibits being hung, many of which were of 
high quality. Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., was the judge. There 
were twelve classes, and the awards (statuettes) were as follows :— 
Open Classes: Class A, James Cawlwood, A. Benussi. Class B, 
Wm. Farren, Aubrey Harris. Class C, Thos. Wright, Harrop P. 


Wight. Class D, W. E. Hillyer, John Maddison, R.D.S. Class 
E, Captain W. J. Stomm. Class F, Н. Wormleighton. Mem. 
bers’ Classes: Class С, W. Н. Kirkland, S. D. Middleton, Thos. 
Wright. Class H, Miss F. Fleming, W. H. Kirkland. Class J, 
E. L. Kent, S. W. Barlow Vines. Class K, S. D. Middleton, 
Arthur Black. Class L, Arthur Black. Class M, Mrs. Mabel 
Greendale, A. E. Smith. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A frst prize, consisting of 
ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe А. P. лхо P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular: 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


{тош dealers. 


i The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to M. C. 
Sarkies, 36, Lammas Park Road, Ealing, W. (Title of print, 
" The Weed Burner.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. 
ortho. ; lens, Ross symmetric; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; 
time of day, 4.30 p.m., early September; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement, uranium toned. 

The Second Prize to C. Friend Smith, ** Purston," Woodcote 
Road, Wallington, Surrey. (Title of print, “ The Visitor." j 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Ross; stop, F/6; 
exposure, 6 sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m. ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Paget prize self-toning paper. 

Ап Extra Prize to D. W. Jones, 8, Newton Terrace, Hebburn- 
on-Tyne. (Title of print, “ May.") Technical data: Plate, 
Mawson’s; lens, old French portrait; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 
4 sec.; time of day, 11.3o a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to E. T. Robson, School Row, West Cram- 
hngton, Northumberland. (Title of print, “Sweet Peas.") 
Technical data: Plate, ortho., five-times screen; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 20 min.; time of day, 3.30 p.m., August; developer, 
weak pyro-soda ; printing process, Paget bromide. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Walter Bell, Shawmuir Cottage, Pol- 
lokshaws, N.B. (Title of print, ‘‘ A Misty Morning.) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, Ross homo. ; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 12.30 p.m., February; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Barnet 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


C. S. Coombes, Holborn; Wm. Howat, Glasgow; С. W. 
Smith, London, E.C.; S. B. Dawson, Guernsey; А. Leader, 
Bristol ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge ; H. Johnston, Wood Green ; 
Wm. Hill, Leek; Miss С. Openshaw, Bury; A. Wallace. Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow; W. L. Knight, Worthing; J. Н. Williams, 
Kettering. 

Class I. 

J. P. Chettle, Disley; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; Miss 
С. W. Nash, Bishops Stortford; К. Nozaki, Richmond; Wm. 
Sumner, Lancaster; S. E. Wood, Darlington; C. H. Kraus, 
Shepherd's Bush; R. Ure, Pollokshields; Jas. S. Bain, Lee; 
W. E. Cork, Nelson; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; J. R. 
Grimshaw, Nelson; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry ; Chas. Webb, 
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Morpeth; W. J. Hart, Shettleston; J. Maddison, Middles- 
brough; F. E. Tinker, Sheffield; D. W. J. McFeat, Mother- 
well; E. A. Mills, Rochdale; W. J. Godkin, Chilwell; F. 
Gooch, Walthamstow; E. W. Tattersall, Hale; Н. Walshaw, 
Shefheld; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; 
H. E. Vincent, Horley. 

Class II. 


J. E. Hadfield, Manchester; H. Thompson, Henley-on- 
Thames; J. Pollock, Glasgow; A. Wallace, Shawlands, Glas- 
gow; Miss Wray, Settle; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington (2); A. 
V. Taylor, Buckhurst Hill; Mrs. A. Owston, Folkingham; 
S. P. Edwards, Wolverhampton; L. S. Spencer, Dartmouth; 
J. F. E. Worlledge, Upper Norwood; W. E. Wallis, West 
Indies; B. Robinson, Heckmondwike; C. F. Lonsdale, W. 
Hartlepool; К. M. Fanstone, Romsey ; Wm. Simpson, Govan; 
H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; W. E. Jackson, Leicester; L. 
McIntosh, Aberdeen; F. Pugh, Bournemouth; W. E. White- 
man, Upper Clapton; J. C. Meredith, Liverpool; S. Hallidon, 
Cardiff ; R. Joyce, Hull; A. C. Wilkinson, Lincoln. 


Class 111. 


, Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 


J. J. Harrison, Sunderland; D. Brown, Cambuslang; Wm. 
Jordison, Bridlington; E. Matthews, Durham; R. Chinnery, 
Harrogate; R. E. Habbick, Glasgow; J. Blyth, Stirling; G. S. 
Lawrence, Doncaster ; J. Webster, Wigan; E. H. Dasent, Bed- 
ford; C. N. Coupland, Kensington, W.; G. Capon, New Cross; 
W. H. Stickland, Bridport; J. Mather, Watford; S. P. 
Edwards, Wolverhampton; О. G. Payne, Wandsworth 
Common; L. S. Spencer, Dartmouth; A. R. Edmonds, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W.; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; Miss M. 
Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed ; Miss F. Barron, Stafford; Miss C. 
Pasmore, Richmond; P. Docker, Birmingham;  J. Gaskell, 
Macclesfield ; C. U. Knox, Alton; Dr. Callender, London, W.; 
W. Ramsay, Guildford; Jas. Sutherland, Ballynahinch; Miss 
Pennethorne, Balcombe ; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster ; Geo. 
Motchman, Clapton, N.E.; M. Dyer, Hampstead; A. T. Lewis, 


Bristol; R. Hopkins, Barry Dock; C. R. Thurstan, Wolver- 
hampton. 


A PLEA FOR THE COMBINED BATH. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


S1r,—Will you kindly air my protest against those persons who 
denounce the ‘‘combined " bath for printing-out papers? It is 
often accused of producing prints that will quickly fade. Any 
bath will do this if in the hands of an inexperienced worker, 
especially if he be told to follow the usual “ instructions." 
Many beginners are led away by the absurdities labelled on 
bottles of combined solutions put upon the market in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ Tone to the desired colour, then wash as usual." 
When I mix up a bottle for anybody I always instruct then 
thus:—Should the desired colour be reached in less than ten 
minutes, place the prints in a weak solution of hypo (3 oz. to a 
pint) until they have had ten minutes in all; then wash for an 
hour in running water or twelve changes of five minutes' dura- 
tion. It is absurd to tell a beginner to wash as usual; his 
' usual" may be anything from ten minutes to two hours, or 
more. The novice will often be tempted to withdraw his prints 
on reaching a rich brown tone, which is usually got before fixa- 
tion is complete, but subsequent immersion in the weak hypo 
bath for the time stated will ensure thorough fixation. The 


favourite purple tones may be got by placing the prints direct 
from the printing frame into the following bath for ten to 
fifteen minutes. On matters of such importance it is better to 
mix one's own solution, and for that purpose I give below a 
really good bath that will keep for a long time if stored in a 
dark place. The time saved by the use of a combined bath is 
well worth consideration, while the procedure is simplicity itself. 


COMBINED TONING AND FIXING BATH. 
Gold chloride 


Tr 2 gr. 
Fead nirate. ce nen аа itu 10 e 
French chalk (powdered) .......................... 4 oz 


b p E 4 ог. 


Dissolve in order named, and изе the clear portion. An 
occasional shake is beneficial, but never on using the bath, or it 
will be difficult to judge the tone of the prints if coated with 
chalk. This quantity will tone and fix nine sheets of whole- 
plate P.O.P. or smaller sizes in proportion.— Yours, etc., 


P. FREDK. Visick. 
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Full name and address 


to The Editor, ‘Tue AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked * Query” or ‘‘ Criticism” on the outside. 


Restoring. 
I have a whole-plate photo 
ago, which has begun to fade. 


taken about ten years 
Сап I check it? - 
G. W. D. (S. Norwood). 


You tell us the size, which is of no consequence, but omit 
to say whether your “ photo" is a negative on glass, or a print. 
Presuming it is a silver print, you may try either of the follow- 
ing methods. If mounted, soak the print and mount in tepid 
water until the print can be safely stripped from the mount. 
Wash it for ten minutes in running water. Bleach in a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride acidified with a drop or two of 
hydrochloric acid. Wash very thoroughly. Then darken by 
ferrous oxalate developer, wash in water 20 oz., acetic acid 20 
drops. Second method: Bleach in water 2 oz., potassium bi- 
chromate 40 gr., hydrochloric acid 40 minims, potassium 
bromide 20 gr. Wash well.  Darken with normal amidol or 
hydroquinone developer in good strong daylight. Wash well 
again after darkening. — 


Stale Plates, etc. 
I have some old plates about which I was doubtful as to 
whether they were exposed or not. Applying a developer 
no development took place, and I noticed the developer did 
not sink into the plates. I have some similar plates (exposed) 
which have been in the dark slides six months. Can I do 
anything to save the plates in the slides? 
H. C. (Mildmay Park). 


Your best plan is to try what can be done with a dilute 
developer, such as rodinal то drops per oz. of water, plus one 
drop of 10 per cent. bromide solution. But you must prepare 
yourself to find any kind of curious markings which may have 
been given off by the material of which the dark slide is made. 
Dr. Russell has shown that plates kept for some time near but 
not touching wood, metal, and many other things become thus 
marked. There is no need for the preliminary soaking as you 
suggest, but you can do so if you wish. 


Colour Screens 
1 frequently see such expressions as ‘ three times screen." 
Will you kindly explain when and how to use such screens? 
R. S. (Harrow). 


If photographing a black and white subject with an ortho. 
plate we give “ correct " exposure without a screen, then three 
times’ “ correct " exposure with a three times screen would give 
the same result. That is, a three times screen increases the 
unscreened exposure by three times. In all cases, except pure 
black and white, the colour screen may be used with advantage. 


Enlarging. 
I used my own camera, a weak oil lamp, stop F/64, bromide 
paper, enlarging from quarter-plate to 17 by 13, and gave 
25 seconds! exposure. On applying the developer nothing 
appeared. I know the developer was all right, etc. Can 
you tell me what was wrong? L. C. S. (Godalming). 


Your sketch tells us that you used a small oil lamp. This is 
fault No. 1. The light you mention is far too feeble for enlarg- 
ing. Use electric light, incandescent gas, or a duplex paraffin 
lamp. Next, your lamp was close to the negative, fault No. 2. 
Between the light and negative you must employ a condenser 
to collect and equalise the light, or you must throw the light 
on to some white reflecting surface, and not employ direct light 
at all. Thirdly, your exposure was hopelessly inadequate. 
Using incandescent gas, a quarter-plate negative of medium 


density and contrasts, enlarging to 17 by 13 (1.е., four diameters 
or sixteen times area), F/8, the exposure would be about a 
minute, or with F/64 an hour. So that with your feeble oil 
light and no condenser the equivalent exposure would be many 
hours, and even then you would only get an image of the part 
immediately opposite the lamp. You had better invest in 
* Enlargements, their Production and Finish," No. 25 in THE 
A. P. Library, 15. 3d. post free. 


Repairing Roller-Blind Shutter. 
(1) How can I best fill up some tiny holes in the blind of my 
shutter? (2) When using single combination of a doublet, do 
the stops alter? I understand the pointer at F/8 becomes 
F/16. Is this so? N. F. (Selby Park). 


(1) If the holes are mere pinholes, you can fill them up with 
cycle cement mixed with lamp-black. If they are too large for 
this, apply a tiny bit of thin black court plaster. (2) If it is a 
symmetrical doublet you may reckon that the focal-length of 
either half is double that of the complete combination, and 
then, as you say, F/8, with the combination, becomes F/16 with 
either half used singly. This is quite accurate enough in actual 
practice. 


Speed Numbers. 
Do the speed numbers of plates refer to the speed of the 
shutter ? A. W. (Islington). 


The speed numbers give one an idea of the sensitiveness of the 
plate. That is to say, the higher the speed number the shorter 
the required exposure. In that way the high-speed plate permits 
the use of a high-speed shutter. 


Grain in Copying. 
How can I do away with grain in copying? In spite of great 
care to obtain even lighting by daylight and magnesium 
ribbon, I cannot get a good result. 
W. M. W. (Hatton Garden). 


You tell us practically nothing about your problem; we can, 
therefore, only make a guess that you are copying some original 
on rough paper. If the grain is visible to the eye at ten inches, 
and you copy it same size with the lens ten inches from the plate, 
you cannot avoid showing grain. That is to say, you cannot 
copy one part of an original and not another. At the same time, 
by careful lighting, you can very materially reduce the visibility 
of the grain. For instance, by hanging the original against a 
north-facing wall out of doors on a dull day, you will see very 
little grain. Or, if you must work indoors, put the original so 
that the light falls on it from a large window immediately behind 
the camera. Diffused daylight is best. Do not use a smaller 
stop than is absolutely necessary, expose fully, and do not over- 
develop. If you are copying an unmounted photograph, e.g., 
platinotype or silver print, soak it in cold water until quite 
limp, then squeegee it to a sheet of clean glass, and copy through 
the glass, taking care to avoid reflections by the glass. 


Terme of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent poet free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. тод. 

Canada  .. Vd ‚а ʻi 6s. 6d. - a 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, " 75. ба. ii a 158, 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Б e к: ( ongratulations LO 
b d Cripplegate 
Societv on the notable and successful opening of their 
annual exhibition bv the Lord Mavor of London. Surely 
now it is time for the Royal Photographic Society to 
wake up and see what it can do at its next annual ex- 
hibition. This is a matter for the Exhibition Organis- 
ing Committee of the R.P.S. They have been some- 
what sleepy during the past few vears. Probably the 
infusion of a little new blood will remove the stagnation. 
Possibly we shall see опе of the Roval patrons of the 
R.P.S. performing the opening ceremony at the New 
Gallerv next autumn after all. We wonder. We are glad 
to note that the immediate result of the Cripplegate So- 
ciety's progressive action has been a satisfactory one in 
the shape of a great financial success, a record in entries, 
a record in the space and terms for trade stalls, and— 
in spite of indifferent weather— a record attendance. 
Next year the society will probably be known as the City 
of London Photographic Society. 
C > P & 

We have received specimens of carbon prints from 
Messrs. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junc- 
tion, N. W., made on a new variety of tissue they have 
introduced recently. This firm has recognised that the 
actinic quality of davlight and electric light varies con- 
siderably in the proportion of ultra-violet ravs; the 
electric arc possessing a somewhat excessive quantity. 
In view of the fact that a considerable number of pro- 
fessionals and trade printers use the electric arc—in some 
cases exclusively—for the production of prints, Messrs. 
Illing worth's new tissue, which is made to give brighter 
results from normal and soft negatives, should prove 
very useful indeed. The usual effect produced from 
normal negatives on ordinary carbon tissues by arc 
light are inclined to be somewhat flat in character when 
compared with daylight prints. It is to secure this day- 
light *' brilliancy "' in the prints that the new ‘‘ Electric 
Light Carbon Tissue ’’ has been placed on the market, 
and the firm is to be congratulated upon their success 
with it. The point raised, however, is worth bearing in 
mind when soft prints are wanted from hard negatives. 
In this case ordinary carbon tissue and arc light should 
secure the desired result. 
| e $ e. 

It is not always the case that the pictorial photo- 
grapher with a strong individuality is a financial suc- 
cess as a professional. A striking instance of progress, 
however, is shown in the case of Elwin Neame, whose 
work is probably as familiar at exhibitions and to all 
readers of this paper as that of any other modern pic- 
torial worker. This voung worker, who is only twenty- 
three vears of age, has, during the two vears he has 
been a professional photographer, achieved a most re- 
markable series of successes. He has worked during 
that period at his own studio at 2, Margravine Gardens, 
Kensington, S.W., and has brought specialisation in all 
classes of publication work to a great stage of efficiency, 
as well as conducting the usual routine work of an 


ordinary studio. His annual output of negatives is con- 
siderably over two thousand, chiefly of 12 by то size, 
and it is almost impossible to judge the number of prints 
reproduced and sold each vear. Nearly half a million 
copies of photogravures, photographs and postcards of 
one sitter alone were sold in Germany last year, while 
the total output has been considerably over a million. 
$ s o6 

Elwin Neame's methods of P.O.P. printing are very 
rapid. He employs a large electric light installation, 
and his assistants, of whom he now has a considerable 
number, are able to print, tone, fix, glaze, and dry a 
huge batch of photographs within three hours from the 
time the negatives were exposed, the prints being dried 
on ferrotype plates in less than ten minutes. Notwith- 
standing this rapid production, we understand that Mr. 
Neame's business has increased to such an extent that 
his present studios are too small, and he has been for- 
tunate enough to secure a long lease of the premises re- 
cently occupied by C. H. Harrison, Ltd., of 4, Onslew 
Place, South Kensington. Here we have no doubt Mr. 
Neame will find still further scope for his remarkable 
abilities. The new premises will be fitted with two 
special electric light installations for portraiture and 
printing, and further additions will be made to his staff 
of assistants, so that in future he hopes to be able to 
supply his pictures at a speed quite impossible under the 
present conditions. 

o e e 

As regards his method of work, it is interesting to 
note that he grants as many re-sittings to his private 
customers as they desire without extra charge, but it is 
also notable that it is rarely this concession is taken 
advantage of. The portrait of Mrs. Florence Scott, 
reproduced in this issue, is а good example of his 
ordinary professional work. We wish this energetic 
and brilliant young worker every success in his new 
enterprise, and have no doubt that he will still further 
increase his reputation, which, for one so young, is 
really remarkable in these competitive days. 

$ G @ 

One of the slides shown by Mr. A. H. Dunning in the 
course of his recent lecture before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, on ‘‘ The Romance and Humour of 
Invention,” evoked a great deal of laughter. It repre- 
sented two rustics of an earlier day hiding behind a tree 
to watch the movements of an elephantine creature 
whose hind legs were like those of a man, and whose 
front part was upheld by three attenuated supports, 
the whole being covered over with a black cloth. One 
of the rustics was armed with a pitchfork, and his 
face expressed the utmost bewilderment and fear, as 
well as a determination to see the thing through. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Dunning stopped there, so far as the 
humour of photography was concerned, although the 
humour attending the other inventions in their infancy 
was well brought out. But a search among the satirical 
literature of early Victorian days would yield plenty of 
material for a lecture on photographic humour. 
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THE PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. Bv Mrs. С; А> BARTON. 
See article on ‘The Modern Costume оу Men in Photography.” 
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A FORTRAIT STUDY (Mrs. Florence Scott). By Erwin NEAME. 
See Editor's Note Book. 
ew 
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THE HILLSIDE. By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT., 
From the One Man Show oj Mr. AróutAnot's work now ofen at the House of “The А.Р. and PN 
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A MILL BY TH EA. By Bertram Cox. 
-— Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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for the Easter holidays, and it is to be hoped 

that the clerk of the weather will be propitious 
in the proportion of ‘‘ wet ’’ that he will distribute in the 
districts visited by the camera workers. For the town 
dweller April will present some excellent opportunities 
for pictorial work in the street. 

The weather this month is nearly always of the 
most changeable character. This, of course, is not 
necessarily peculiar to апу one month of the year in 
England, but it appears to be more obvious during April, 
and the type of weather we are likely to experience 
during the next few weeks may be said to form a con- 
necting link between the bleak conditions of the earlier 
month and the soft calm of the late spring or midsummer 
period. 

The short, sharp showers which are so typical as to be 
called proverbially ‘‘ April’’ showers, give the photo- 
grapher many fine effects. These showers, quickly fol- 
lowed by brilliant sunshine, allow of obtaining wet 
ground illuminated by sunlight or by a clear, diffused 
light—a condition rarely prevailing in more settled 
weather. 

Many of these effects are exceedingly valuable to the 
pictorial photographer, and give his work a special 
quality and character. Wet pavements act somewhat 
in the manner of reflectors of light, and even as photo- 
graphy of the sea can always be undertaken with shorter 
exposures than during the same time of day on land, 
owing to the amount of reflected light present, so in a 
lesser degree the wet, glistening pavements of the town 
assist in shortening the exposures. 

A glance at THE А. P. AND P. N. Exposure Table on 
page 331 shows that wet street scenes are classified as 
needing less than the exposures for well-lighted street 
Scenes, assuming that the quality of the light is equal in 
othe: respects. 

_ The best time to secure typical wet street photographs 
IS immediately after a shower, or as the rain is clearing 
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off. The light will then perceptibly brighten, and fre- 
quently during April the sun will burst forth before the 
rain has quite ceased. This forms the ideal condition. 

Indiscriminate snapshotting is not, however, advis- 
able, but the careful photographer should mark down in 
his note-book various desirable spots, street corners, 
squares, approaches to buildings, etc., that promise to 
' come well” when assisted with reflections and wet 
pavements. Then, when a shower occurs, the nearest 
of these desirable spots should be sought, and as soon 
as a pleasing composition of figures, etc., presents itself, 
the exposure should be made. 

A hand camera is the best form of apparatus to use 
for wet weather photography, and one that can be well 
protected by a waterproof focussing cloth or other cover- 
ing is desirable. A box-form camera, with direct vision 
view-finder, is well adapted for the purpose, but what- 
ever kind we may employ, the lens must be protected 
from the rain, or the results will be of the ultra-impres- 
sionistic order. 

To thus protect the camera, some form of light wood 
or wire frame should be fitted to the top and project over 
the front. If a rubber focussing cloth is wrapped over 
this and hangs down the back of the camera, the entire 
instrument is covered and the lens is well shielded. It 
is necessary, however, that this top shield should not 
project too far, or some of the view may be cut off. 
If the camera is used in the hand a finder should be 
placed on the top, of course outside the covering. 

The Sun as a Sitter. 


А short report can only do bare justice to the eloquent 
lecture on ‘‘ Modern Solar Research " which was de- 
livered by Mr. T. F. Connolly, B.Sc., of the South 
Kensington observatory, at the last technical meeting 
of the Royal Photographic Society. The lecture dealt 
with matters far beyond our usual horizons—with sun- 
spots into each of which could be comfortably packed 
some two or three hundred earths, with solar promin- 
ences that shoot up at the startling rate of two hundred 
miles per second, and with the means by which at its 
serene distance from us of ninety-two millions of miles 
our luminary is able day after day to sit for his portrait, 
even leaving the most popular actress far behind in the 
number and variety of his poses. , 
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Mr. Connolly said that modern solar research might 
almost equally well be dated from the first daguerreo- 
type of the sun, made in 1845, or from the long series 
of photographs on the wet plate taken at Kew from 1858 
onwards, or from the first use of the dry plate in 
astronomy in 1876, or—perhaps most conveniently— 
from the discovery of new sensitisers, such as pina- 
cyanol, which had been the means of greatly extending 
our knowledge of solar physics. Dr. Mees subse- 
quently claimed that Dr. Kónig should have more 
credit than he had commonly received from astronomers 
for his discovery of the new dyes which have made it 
possible to obtain such excellent results on the plates 
bathed with them. The use of the spectroscope in 
astronomy was described by Mr. Connolly in a pic- 
turesque way. Every element, he said, sings a few dis- 
tinctive notes to us; each has its pitch, from the lowest 
rumble in the red to the scream in the ultra-violet. The 
notes reach us equally well from across the infinite 
areas of celestial space or across the floor of the labora- 
tory, and the spectroscope acts like an acutely well trained 
musical ear, to catch and interpret them. He dealt also 
with the theory of anomalous dispersion associated with 
the name of Professor Julius—a theory which would 
explain the flocculi accompanying sun-spots, as well as 
many other solar appearances, on the ground of an 
optical illusion, due to atmospheric refraction. 

Fully half the lecture was occupied with a description 
of the spectro-heliograph, by the aid of which the photo- 


Hour of the 
Best. 


It is somewhat remarkable that so few amateurs have given 
public support to the proposed Daylight Saving Bill, which 
if made the law of the land would, without doubt, have a most 
stimulative effect upon the practice of half-holiday photography. 
At present, when a half-day club excursion is arranged, the 
average time of starting is two o'clock, while the average time 
that the first exposure is made is about three p.m. Not only 
is this the hour which marks the change from full to about three- 
quarter light, but an hour or so later the light declines to about 
half the full normal intensity. If, however, the Bill became opera- 
tive, it would mean that there would be added to the afternoon 
ramble a full hour of the strongest light of the day, while, in- 
stead of only three, there would be from May to September four 
full hours of snapshot light. Amateurs should therefore, to a 
man, support the proposal. 


The ‘‘ Gazybo’’ Amateur. 

Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, writing in the Yorkshire Post, suggests 
that instead of tearing all over the country for pictures, which 
are generally just out of sight, the amateur might do worse than 
go in for what may be termed “ fixed-point photography." That 
is to say, chcose some roadside view having pictorial possibili- 
ties, and devote his hours of photography to making views of 
this one scene, under all the varying aspects of light, weather, 
and season, and as modified by the passing of the various com- 
binations of people, cattle, vehicles, etc. Given a well-placed 
* gazybo," there is a good deal to be said for the proposal, 
which could, at any rate, not fail to teach any one several useful 
lessons in lighting and composition, and would, furthermore, 
impress on the student the great importance of waiting for the 
right moment. Аз a rule, if we tarry over a subject for ten 
minutes in order that the light or some other changing circum- 
stance may be more desirable, we think that we have been mighty 
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graphic plate is able to build up the image of the solar 
surface in successive strips, so that all the prominences 
are picked up from one side of the solar limb to the 
other. Mr. Connolly showed a large number of photo- 
graphs taken by this means of the sun-spots, and the 
flocculi that accompany or follow them, and noted the 
characteristic resemblance of the latter to turbulent 
water, or to the foam at Niagara, which is produced 
presumably in the same way as the flocculi—i.e., by a 
swelling up from below. The great mass of evidence 
tended to prove that these flocculi were really great 
volumes of erupted material. 

In dealing with the well-known instrument set up by 
Professor Hale in America, the lecturer pointed out 
the advantage of having an observatory on an eminence 
as far removed as possible from the grossness of the 
lower atmosphere. At first this spectro-heliograph was 
set up at the comparatively low-lying Yerkes observa- 
tory; subsequently it was removed to the observatory 
on the top of Mount Wilson, in California, 10,000 feet 
above sea level. A picture of a starry region taken at 
the Yerkes observatory with an exposure of nine hours 
was shown side by side with a similar picture taken 
by the same instrument at the Mount Wilson obser- 
vatory with an exposure of three hours, and the latter 
result, despite the shorter exposure, was by far the 
more abundant in detail of the two. Yet the condi- 
tions were the same, except that the better photograph 
was taken at the higher altitude. 


persevering. І was, however, once out with a friend who 
arranged his camera in front of a view, and sat down by its 
side for five mortal hours before his “ right moment ” came. 
The picture was afterwards called a ‘‘ lucky shet,” particularly 
as it took several medals. 


A * Pot-Hunting’’ Correspondence. 
The following letters have recently been placed in my hands. 


The circumstances might apply to a good few modern 
exhibitors : — 


LETTER FROM PROMINENT EXHIBITOR TO THE SECRETARY, 
SOUTH ORKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIE SOCIETY. 

SIR,—I have seen it stated in the photographic papers that I 
have been awarded a plaque at your annual exhibition. It has 
not, however, reached me, and I write to say that unless I receive 
it within reasonable time from this date I shall place the matter 
in the hands of my solicitor.—Yours, etc., 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY S.O.P.S. ro P.E. 


SIR,—In reply to yours, the plaque was sent off a week ago. 
Would you kindly look through your museum of plaques and 
medals and see if you have by chance overlooked it.—Yours, etc., 

SEC., SOUTH ORKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
LETTER FROM P.E. TO SECRETARY S.O.P.S. 

Sig,—Yours to hand. I have, at considerable expenditure of 
time and trouble, looked through my medals and plaques, and I 
fnd a plaque amongst them engraved with the name, South 
Orkney Photographic Society, so I conclude that this is the one 
in question. 

I was particularly anxious to add it to my collection, as it is 
the 7oist award I have received for my picture entitled ‘‘ Garden- 
ing Valour," thus starting it on a new тоо lap. 

It may interest you to learn that I am building a new wing 
to my award museum, and shall be able to accommodate at 
least 1,000 more by the summer, so that my celebrated picture will 
continue to gladden the eyes of exhibition secretaries for some 
time to come.—Yours, etc., Р. E. 
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Y DEAR PETERS, 
—We have been 
friends so long 
that I am sure 
you will not be angry if I indulge 
in a little plain speaking. 

Since you have joined the Fur 


become extremely earnest, and 

show signs of taking yourself and 
your society far too seriously. Your jolly face is now 
seamed with care, your voice has lost its merry ring, and 
your pocket always bulges with proofs and samples. 

Do you remember the time when we two used to take 
our guns, and tramp fifteen miles across the moor on the 
chance of picking up a few brace of snipe; now, alas! 
I am chained to my writing table; while you, alack! 
seem to spend a small portion of your time in pottering 
about with your camera, and the rest of your time in 
the dark-room. Your hands are stained with pyro, and 
your conversation reeks of ill-understood art jargon. 

These society outings, in which you indulge, аге all 
very well in their way. You meet pleasant people, pick 
up a few useful hints, and help on beginners; but you 
can never hope to get more than this out of a photo- 
graphic society excursion. 

Real pictorial photography must be done by your lone 
self, or, at the most, with one friend; for you have to 
mark down your subject, and wait, seek, and strive 
until you find the exact atmospheric effect that will suit 
the case. 

But think of the chances you are throwing away! It 
makes my heart ache! No one has ever properly photo- 
graphed Dartmoor, and there are you, living in the very 
heart of the moor, and yet wasting your time on new 
printing processes and such like tosh. You also go with 
a party to Wistman's Wood, and talk composition and 
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By COLVILLE STEWART. 


question was wont to crop up from time to time 

until a few years ago, when experience showed that 
there would always be a demand for both, as each had its 
own particular uses. There is a very great demand for 
films, especially since their production came so much nearer 
perfection. It is, of course, well known that they can be 
obtained orthochromatic as well as °“ ordinary,” non-curling, 
' anti-halo," and embodying all the modern improvements 
which have made the dry plate of to-day such a perfect 


article. | 
For travelling and touring the film has obvious advan- 


W < the film ever supplant the glass plate? This 
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VI.—TO THE MEMBER OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


chairoscuro, until the adders glide away and the pixies 
hide their heads in miserable confusion. 

Oh! my friend, my dear, dear friend! Go to Wist- 
man's Wood when the light is growing soft, and the 
dwarf trees cast long shadows; wait until the little folk 
come out to play and tease the adders. Then take your 
photograph. j 

Go to Sheeps’ Tor when the mist comes down to kiss 
it; wait until the ghosts of the Druids appear and march 
up that wide long track of grass, bare of gorse and 
bracken, which leads up to the summit; or catch the 
Druids slaying a victim at the little lustra basin which 
dents the huge rock altar right at the top of the Tor. 
Goths say that our altar is only a block of granite, and 
the basin, which held the blood of the victims, is only 
hollowed out by the weather; but you and I know better. 

Or go to High Wilhayes when the thunder-storm is 
creeping up from beyond Okehampton, and the Tor 
stands out from its dark background. 

Or catch Mother Dart when she is just coming tremb- 
ling down in flood, so that you will have to release your 
shutter, seize your camera, and bolt for the high ground 
with the water chasing you. All this is man's work. 

I do not say, for a moment, that your society meetings 
are not very useful to you, or that the members' criti- 
cisms are not helpful; but I do think that you are grow- 
ing too absorbed in the little world of the Fur Tor 
Camera Society. The more a man indulges in talking 
shop, the less he is inclined to do honest, original, hard 
work—at least, that is my experience. 

All this sounds as if I were running down your so- 
ciety; when it was I who suggested your joining it. As 


a matter of fact, you will become a far more useful mem- 


ber if you try to get more into touch with the big photo- 
graphic world, and try to do more individual work in 
the method that appeals to you personally.—Yours 
sincerelv, A. J. ANDERSON. 


". “e 


SOME NOTES ON FILMS. f A) 


With Special Reference to their Use in the Coming Season. ке 


Speoial іо‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


tages; small weight, small bulk, the capability of being 
loaded in daylight if of the roll-film pattern, while for photo- 
graphers who aim at disposing of their results occasionally 
to the illustrated press, there is the further great advantage 
that an exposed roll can be put in the post and sent direct 
and undeveloped to the newspaper in question. 

It is perhaps a point worth mentioning that, if an amateur 
happens to be present during his peregrinations at some 
interesting function, or—be it said—at some “ sensational "' 
accident or incident, it will be quite worth while to expose а 
roll of films and send them to an illustrated newspaper un- 
developed; they should be posted or sent by train, and an 
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explanatory letter or telegram should be sent off at the same 
time. It will often happen, perhaps, that the event has been 
'* covered " by representatives of the paper in question, but 
much speculation is necessary on the part of the would-be 
press photographer. 

To return, however, to the film itself. Amateurs will be 
wise not to chop and change about during the spring and 
summer with different brands of films, and thev will find it 
better to understand one brand thoroughly, and keep to it. 
There is, of course, no such selection possible as there is in 
the case of plates, but there are films of Continental make 
as well as of English, and it is only fair to say that some 
of the latter are exceedingly fine, though not superior to the 
best English films. 

The emulsion with which the film is coated should be as 
opaque as possible, in order to minimise halation. The 
yellow dye sometimes used in making a film emulsion 
colour-sensitive acts very effectually as an anti-halation 
medium, so that a fully vellow-green sensitive film is highly 
proof against this trouble. 


Curling and Flat Films. 

There is the tendencv to curl to consider, also the bother 
of the sensitive film friling at the cut edge—this will not 
occur if the roll be developed im toto—blistering, cockling 
if dried rapidly, and so on. When experimenting early in 
the season with two or three varieties, these are the points 
for which one should be on the look out. 

A question that is continually oropping up concerns the 
use of flat films. Does it ever pay to use flat films in a 
dark-slide for an ordinarv plate camera? Here again everv- 
thing depends on the photographer himself. If he be going 
to travel a lot, or if he wishes to take a large number of 
plates about with him, the great lightness of the flat film 
and its unbreakable nature are certainly things for con- 
sideration. 

An excelent device has recentlv been introduced for the 
use of ''flat films " which possess a tendency to buckle 
or offer a curved surface when in the dark-slide, and 
although the idea is not really new, it is worthy of refer- 
ence. It consists of a piece of black cardboard or metal, 
the size of the film, with a hinged frame. The film is laid, 
sensitive side uppermost, on the card, and the frame brought 
down on it; the two together thus about equal the thickness 
of an ordinary plate, and there is no chance of slipping or 
movement when the slide is loaded, while the chances of 
curving are also minimised. Various forms of changing 
boxes for flat films are now to be had, so that devotees of 
the drv plate would do well to put the flat film to the test on 
some occasion when lightness is an important matter. 
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Speed and Development. 

As regards the rapidity of films, they аге usually slower 
than the modern very rapid plates, but they are nevertheless 
quite sufficiently sensitive for every kind of ordinary work 
in good light. Their development is naturally rather more 
dificult than that of a glass plate, but where rolls of film 
are concerned, the bulk of the difficulty may be dispensed 
with if one uses a large dish, with plenty of moderately 
vigorous developer, and treats them in the whole roll, or a 
developing machine or tank may be used. Of course, if 
many errors have been made in exposure, it will pay better 
to cut the roll up and develop each negative separately; but 
for the more experienced amateur development in the whole 
roll is decidedly more satisfactory. 

The under-exposed film is somewhat at a disadvantage, 
as electrical markings are rather apt to appear on prolonged 
development or forcing with alkali. On the other hand. 
most of our English films possess good latitude, and a little 
over-exposure can generally be dealt with. It will thus be 
Wise to err on the side of over-exposure if possible, and to 
develop, as already suggested, with a rather slow-acting 
developer. 

Next as to a developing solution. Here it must be con- 
fessed that the film-using public seem to incline in an 
inordinate degree towards ©“ M.-Q." Let me then recom- 
mend them a two-solution developer, as follows :— 


AWN AR M m UTR IO OZ. 
Мега Um 25 gr. 
PIVGrOGUINONE aaa RA 50 gr. 
Sodium: sulphite cesses 13 04. 

Бох УУ ater саза а Iu crabe decade retest ss 10 Oz 
Potassium carbonate .................... Lees 300 gr. 
Potassium bromide acess eireas 5 gr. 


Assuming the films to be fairly correctly exposed, equal parts 
of A and B should be mixed, while to prevent too rapid 
action, one part of water may conveniently be added. 
Following development, it will be found advisable to 
emplov an acid-hardening-fixing bath, which clears the film 
of all sedimentary deposit, and hardens the gelatine film 


itself. The following formula of the Lumière brothers тау 
be safely recommended :— 
AN UL er? Sah ше dates ЕЕЕ aed i ates 100 Q7. 
Уро en ннн арый ee heise OS не 15 OZ. 
Sodium bisulphite ............... eese 13 OZ. 
Chrome ТЫЙ: ЕГ EXER Rx eue О pts i Oz. 


Finally, do not forget that the above amount of fixing 
solution will only thoroughly fix about go half-plate films 
or their equivalents, and that it is of the utmost importance 
to use a fresh and sufficiently strong fixing bath. 


DUSTY DEPOSIT ON NEGATIVES. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR.— Under heading, °“ In Reply," March goth, a correspondent 
from Royston, writing under the head of " Negatives,” com- 
plains of the dusty appearance of his negatives after drying. 

You suggest that the backing is the cause, and I have no doubt 
you are correct, but your kind treatment of the most elementary 
questions encourages me to offer you my theory. 

The water in this district (as also at Royston) is very hard, 
coming at it does from the chalk. If a plain sheet of glass 
be covered with a film of water and allowed to dry there is a 
deposit of fine dust all over the plate. A mere splash shows 
more deposit round the edges. Treatment with weak hvdro- 


GLAZING PRINTS AND 


chloric acid produces small bubbles of gas over the spot, which 
eventually dissolves. You will have gathered that I imagine the 
dust to be chalk left behind after evaporation. А film contains 
a considerable amount of water, more than can be left on plain 
glass, and quite sufficient to cause a deposit of some importance. 
All my negatives show this dust. I used to soak in distilled 
water after drying and remove with a tuft of cotton-wool, but 
have given it up, as the deposit is quite uniform, and does not 
interfere with the quality of the negative, either for printing 
or enlarging.—Yours, etc., A. E. BROOMFIELD. 
Winchester. 


"MIRROR PLATES." 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Sirk,—I recommend your correspondent “ L. Н.” to have 
nothing to do with glass—why should he when it is far more 
trouble? I always use ordinary ferrotvpe plates—7 bv 5 for 
half-plates, sold by the dozen, and use one for each half.plate 
print, or two quarters. I find that it renders matters more certain 
if before squeegeeing on the prints the plates are lightly smeared 
with a mixture of white wax and turpentine—thev amalgamate 
together if placed in a wide-mouthed bottle for some hours to 
form a kind of pomatum. It must be thoroughly rubbed off 


before using the plate, and a good polish given with a soft rag. 
If “A. B. Ginner ? had asked at any ironmonger's for 
“© mirror plates," he would have got them without difficulty. 
When he does ask he will find they are metal holders to attach 
to the back of the frame, with two holes for screws to attach to 
the frame, and a third for a nail to go through into the wall 
Why they are called by this singular name I could never under- 
stand. They are serviceable for many other purposes besides 
suspending mirrors !—Yours, etc., R. A. R. BENNETT. 
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SHORT time ago I went 
A for a brief holiday in 
Germany, in the course 

of which a great many 
examples of both amateur and 
professional work in photo- 
graphy came under my 
notice. 1 was, of course, 
prepared to see some note- 
worthy differences in stvle 
between Continental апа 
English work, but a peculiar 
method of portraiture of 
which hitherto I had seen 
little in England was so 
much in evidence that some 
notes on its characteristic 
features may be of interest. 
The style amounts to 
something of a craze, in 
some of the States, particu- 
larly Saxony, Baden, and 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It 
‘4S apparently not practised 
very much in the studios of 
the professional, but rather 
by the advanced amateur and the studio men when taking 
portraits out of doors. I thought it rather a pleasing de- 
parture from the usual run of amateur work, and I illustrate 
here a portrait study—taken in England on my return— 
which approximates fairly closely to the methods followed. 

Authorities on the subject of home 
and studio portraiture have bcen telling 
us for many years that the portrait 
itself must first claim the attention, and 
that the background must only be quite 
a subordinate feature, which serves 
onlv to give prominence to the sitter. 
In any case, it is one of the accepted 
canons of the portraitist's art, that the 
background must never be so well de- 
fined as to compete in sharpness of 
focus, and therefore in prominence and 
interest, with the portrait proper. 

In this new style of portraiture, 
however, quite as much attention 
appears to be given to the natural back- 
ground as to the portrait; in fact, one 
is led to wonder sometimes whether 
the background was included for the 
purpose of showing off the portrait, or 
whether the portrait was simply an 
accessory to the background. 

Dr. Emerson tells us that if a natural 
background be used it must be in 
strictest harmony with the portrait, 
and must be subdued in treatment. 
With the first portion of this advice all 
—including the new Continental school 
—will agree, but as to subdued treatment they—the Ger- 
mans—do not apparently acknowledge the importance of 
this rule. The background, in all the examples of this style 
which I inspected, are nearly, if not quite, as sharp and 
distinct as the portrait itself. 

I found upon actual experiment that this form of por- 
tiaiture presents considerable difficulties, both technical and 
otherwise. In the first place, the background must be suit- 
able and quite in keeping, and should compose well. It is 
also advisable, for a beginner, at any rate, to have some- 
thing dark at the back of the sitter so as to '' throw ир” 


A PORTRAIT. 
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A Note on a Continental Style of Portraiture 
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the face. If the sitter's face be taken against the sky or 
any other very light object, halation is almost inevitable, and 
the face will appear very dark in tone. 

Focussing Methods. 

Then there is the question of focussing. No lens, if a 
large stop be used, will show the figure near the camera 
and the distant landscape also perfectly sharp. A compara- 
tively small stop must be used to bring the near as well as 
the distant objects into focus at the same time, and a fairly 
long exposure is therefore necessary. In the example re- 
produced the lens had to be stopped down to F/40 and an 
exposure of about eight seconds given. 

The most satisfactory method of focussing is to roughly 
arrange the relative positions of figure and background on 
the focussing screen, using the largest aperture the lens 
will allow. Then a point is focussed а little beyond the 
figure, and finally smaller stops are inserted until all is 
sufficiently sharp in focus. This method | find in practice is 
better than getting the figure sharp and then bringing the 
background into focus, or vice versa. 

Enlarging Fart of the Print Only. 

It should be noted that the above methods apply when it 
is desired to fill the whole of the plate with the picture in 
the first instance. By subsequent enlargement, however, 
it is an easy matter to ** snap" a similar picture with an 
ordinary hand camera and enlarge only that portion of the 
negative embracing the desired composition. With. for 
instance, a fixed-focus hand camera we should, in the 
ordinary way of working, and using a fairly large stop, 
get such a picture quite sharp in the centre of the plate, and 
include at the same time more of the surroundings than 


By L. TEN NANT-Woops. 


desired. Then only the part desired could be enlarged and 
the same effect obtained as by the method first indicated. 

While the example I give serves its purpose of illustrating 
roughly the general effect, it will be obvious that, with the 
aid of costume models and a large selection of background, 
much more striking results are possible. In any case this 
stvle provides an opportunity to avoid the stereotyped form 
of amateur portrait studies, which have rarely any claims 
to pictorial merit, and at the same time allows the amateur 
the use of that most suitable of all studios for work with 
restricted apparatus—the open air. 
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Rapid Printing of Collodion P.O.P. without Daylight. j 


.. By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, F.R.P.S. 
Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photegraphic News." | 


N these strenuous times of rush and 
hustle the saving of even half an hour 
may make all the difference between 
success or failure, between the pos- 
sible and impossible. 

The much deserved popularity of 
bromide and gaslight printing papers 
shows us in a glance how many 
саглега users are restricted by busi- 
ness and other engagements to the 
emplovment of the evening hours for 
the making of prints. Then, again, 
even for those who have the whole day 
at their disposal, it is not always con- 

venient to wait about until the half-clouded face of old 
Sol gives us a fully-printed P.O.P. or carbon print. This 
may mean the greater part of the day in spring or 
autumn. A change in the weather towards the end of 
the day may land us with a print just provokingly short 
of full printing strength, compelling our waiting until 
to-morrow. The pressman, the professional or commer- 
cial photographer, and all others who for any one of a 
hundred reasons may require a print as quickly as pos- 
sible, soon learn to appreciate any short cut which may 
save time. For these reasons I venture to offer a few 
suggestions as to time saving which has been brought 
about by the introduction of Collodton P.O.P. paper. 

I emphasise the word collodion for two reasons. 
Firstly, most of us have got into the way of thinking 
that a P.O.P. paper is sure to be prepared with gelatine 
as basis or vehicle. Secondly, the fact that this is a 
collodion, and not a gelatine coated paper is an impor- 
tant factor in the matter of saving time, and that is what 
we are thinking about just at the moment. 

Moreover, it is quite practicable to dispense with day- 
light entirely, and, in fact, for my own part, in the de- 
veloping of P.O.P. I prefer to do so, although for a 
good and sufficient reason, viz., if we are going to use 
either gelatine or collodion P.O.P. as a development 
paper, we have to be as careful about exposing it to light 
of any kind as we are when dealing with rapid bromide 
paper. If now we use daylight for getting our faint 
image, we shall need to open the printing frame to see 
how printing is progressing. 

This of necessity exposes the paper to light, and this 
exposure, be it ever so slight, is a contributor to the 
developed result. But by using artificial light there .s 
no need to open the frame at all for examination of the 
print. One or two trials with a standard light at a 
standard distance, and a medium contrast negative will 
enable us to estimate with quite sufficient accuracy what 
the exposure should be for other negatives, provided that 
they are not extremely thin or dense. 

Mv present plan is this :—The paper is put into the 
printing frame as far away from the light as I can get 
in my dark-room illuminated with plenty of yellow light. 
The printing frame is put on edge on the table, and just 
tilted back against the wall. Nine inches away is a 
small spirit lamp. Between the lamp and printing frame 
and close to the lamp, is the lid of a tin tobacco box, 
which is used to catch the falling ash as the magnesium 
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ribbon is burnt. With a negative of a kind that gives a 
well-graded P.O.P. print by daylight, I find that I need 
to burn something between six and twelve inches of 
magnesium ribbon, and held so that the ‘‘ ash ’’ falls 
into the tray; i.e., the distance between the tray and 
printing frame is practically six inches. 

This exposure gives a just visible image in all parts 
except perhaps the finer gradations of the high lights. 
I most strongly advise the wearing of a pair of dark blue 
glass spectacles during the burning of the magnesium 
ribbon. The magnesium ribbon is easily ignited in the 
flame of the spirit lamp. The ribbon should be held in 
pair of pliers, but may be held by nipping one end 
between two halfpennies. (N.B.—It is useful to re- 
member that a halfpenny piece is just one inch in 
diameter.) As soon as the metal begins to burn, move 
it so that the ash will fall into the tray, and nearly close 
the eves. 

(By wearing dark glasses and closing the evelids, that 
very disagreeable green ''after image " which we all 
know can be avoided. If the eyes are not protected in 
some such way it is difficult to see properly what one ıs 
doing for some time after burning is over.) 

The exposed print is put into a dish containing 
water 5 oz., potass. bromide 4 oz. One need not be 
very precise as to quantities here. The image, such as 
it is, quickly changes toward a pinkish tinge. А minute 
or so suffices in this bath. The print is withdrawn and 
washed in a gentle stream for about a minute, and then 
developed in the following :— 


A.—Soda sulphite ........................... I OZ. 
Hydroquinone .......................... I drm. 
Water to make ......................... 5 oz. 

B.—Soda carbonate ......................... I OZ. 
Water to Make eaters 5 02. 


The colour of the print varies with the degree of print- 
ing, the temperature of the developer, the proportion of 
А to B, and the degree of dilution. At present I can 
only give some general suggestions. 

We may regard 2 drm. А, 2.drm. B, and 4 drm. 
water as the maximum strength. This gives a some- 
what greenish black, but it is very easy to over-develop 
the print. 

Adding another ounce of water to bring the total bulk 
up to 2 oz. gives a brown chocolate colour. 

Diluting again to bring up the total to 4 oz. slows the 
action and gives a redder colour, and so on. 

Roughly, the slower the development the warmer the 
colour of the print, but very slow development means à 
granular result. 

After development the print is fixed as one fixes a 
developed bromide print. It is then washed and dried. 

Here comes in the advantage of the collodion over the 
gelatine. If there is no hurry in the matter the print 
can be dried between sheets of blotting paper. But if 
time °“ is of the essence of the contract,’’ as the lawyers 
say, then it will suffice to press the print between dry 
blotting papers to remove surface moisture, when it may 
be moved to and fro in front-of a бге, for over a gas 
stove, and it will be.dry-inia, minute or two; 
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Keeping the Printing Frame Dry. 
Printing frames which are put on a 

window-ledge often become damp, and the 

moisture gets into the sensitive paper and 


spoils the print. This trouble may be 
avoided by glueing a cork to each corner 
of the back of the frame. These make 
little ‘‘ legs " on which the frame stands, 
so that it is raised about an inch above 
the damp ledge. This is a particularly 
useful thing to do during the moist winter 
months. 


Sensitising Postcards and Notepaper. 

These may be rendered sensitive by 
brushing them over with a solution made 
as follows :— 


A.—Distilled water ..................... 8 oz. 
Green ammonio-ferric citrate ... 1 oz. 
TAarlátic ЁС еуез недер 8o gr. 

B.—Gelalinà | 11 siecle trato o oae дна 120 gr. 
Hot distilled water ............... 4 02. 

С=С UCAS Sogo 200 gr. 
DosSUDed Wee. dbi casos 4 Oz. 


Mix A and B at a temperature of 105 deg. 
Fahr., and then add C, with constant 
shaking. The coated paper or cards, when 
dry, are printed in sunlight, until a faint 
brown image is formed. They are then 
rinsed in water until the image is 
quite visible, when they are fixed in a 
2 per cent. solution of hypo, where they 
become deep brown. The pictures are then 
washed and dried. 


Cobalt Tones on Bromide Paper. 


The Photographische Mitteilungen re- 
commends the following baths for obtain- 
ing cobalt tones on bromide prints. The 
bleaching solution consists of a dram of 
potassium ferricyanide and forty grains of 
lead nitrate in two ounces of water. The 
prints, which should be very dense to start 
with, are rinsed well after bleaching, and 
then immersed for one to two minutes in : 


NAME жоба ун Базда 2 oz. 
Cobalt chloride ............... 100 gr 
Hydrochloric acid ......... Зо drops. 


They are well washed finally. 


Plate Changing at Night. 

A writer in the Times, in describing 
some experiences in Alpine work with the 
camera, says :—'' A word or two on plate 
changing at night may not be out of place. 


On a moonlight night, with snow all - 


round, the light in the bedroom is very 
bright, and everything may be seen quite 
easily, after switching off the light. There 
is nothing to fear even with the fastest 
plates if the changing is done with the 
back to the window and the moon does not 
actually shine straight on to the plates. 


———— —— 
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Even an electric light fifty yards or so 
from the window, casting a clear shadow 
on the wall, does no harm, provided the 
plates are not actually exposed to its direct 
rays. In these circumstances a red light 
is not wanted at all if a minute or two 
is given after putting out the light for the 
eyes to get accustomed to the feebler illu- 
mination.” 


Pen and Ink Slides. 


Notices, advertisements, and diagrams, 
etc., may easily be written with a fine pen 
and ink of various colours on plain, thin 
gelatine paper, which may be had from the 
dealers. First write your notice or diagram 
on a piece of white writing paper, within a 
square the size of your lantern plate, then 
place the gelatine paper size of this square 
over this, and trace the characters. Fasten 
two lantern slide cover glasses together by a 
piece of slide binder along one edge, like a 
hinge, and slip the notice slide in between, 
when the whole thing may be shown in the 
ordinary way. 


Gold Toning for Warm-Toned Lantern 
Slides. 

The following bath is recommended by 
Dr. Soret for toning with gold lantern 
slides which have been first produced of a 
warm tone by over-exposure and restrained 
development :— 


A.—Ammonium sulphocyanide 1 oz. 


Dishlled. water. oes 20 02. 
BH VDO SEAT Aes I OZ. 
Distilled, ‘water: (aoreet 30 oz 
C—Gold chloride sia 10 gr 
Distilled water sirisser I OZ 


For use, one mixes five ounces of A with 
five of B, and then adds the whole of C. 
Blue tones are obtained with this bath, the 
blueness being accentuated during the dry- 
ing of the slides. 


Exposures for Slow Gaslight Papers. 


The following exposures from the ** Well- 
ington " S.C.P. booklet will be useful (as a 
relative guide) to all *''gaslight" paper 
workers : — 

To an ordinary (‘‘ batswing ") gas burner, 
150 sec. at 6 inches. 

To a dup'ex paraffin lamp with clear glass 
chimney, 120 sec. at 6 inches. 

To a 16 c.p. incandescent electric lamp, 
80 sec. at 6 inches. 

To an incandescent burner in good order, 
50 sec. at 6 inches. 

To a small acetylene burner, 50 sec. at 
6 inches. 

To diffused daylight, just inside a window 
(mid-day in spring), 1 sec. 
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Interior Work and Slippery Floors. 

It is sometimes exceedingly difficult to 
set up a tripod satisfactorily when the 
floor of an interior is of stone or some 
hard and polished material. Sticking the 
tripod leg pins into pieces of flat wood or 
cork is the most simple expedient, but it 
is not always satisfactory with a heavy 
camera. A recent French invention which 
gets over the trouble is worthy of note, 
and consists of a Y-shaped flat wooden 
rest, which is placed on the floor, so that 
each limb meets one of the tripod legs. As 
this wooden rest spreads over an area of 
some feet, it renders the stand perfectly 
stable. A series of holes can be made in 
the wooden limbs of the Y, to take the 
legs at different angles, 7.e., with the tri- 
pod at different heights, or the limbs can 
be made of a telescopic character, the ends 
of the tripod legs then fitting into holes 
made at the extreme ends in each case. 


А Gum and Starch Combined Mountant. 

The following method of preparing a 
mountant with both gum arabic and starch 
has been recommended by the brothers 
Lumiére :—Dissolve 160 grains of gum 
arabic in 4 oz. of water, and then add 120 
grains of starch and 20 grains of sugar. 
Heat the mixture over a water bath, 
stirring it the whole time, and continue 
heating until it becomes of similar con- 
sistency to starch paste. (A grain of car- 
bolic acid in twenty minims of water may 
be added with advantage as a preserva- 
tive.) 


Drying Paper Sensitised for the Oil Process. 


In the course of a talk on the oil pro- 
cess at the Croydon Camera Club, F. ]. 
Terry said that as it was important to keep 
the paper between sensitising and washing 
from the slightest extraneous daylight, he 
sensitised his paper by gaslight and then 
put it in a closed cardboard box, which 
could be placed in front of a fire in a room 
exposed to daylight. Paper sensitised with 
a spirit sensitiser could be dried very 
rapidly in this way just before it was 
wanted, without any fear of its being 
affected by light. 


Yellow Stains on Under-Exposed Lantern 
Plates. 

Under-exposed lantern plates often give 
images with a yellow stain on them, espe- 
cially if developed with an energetic solu- 
tion for some length of time. In order to 
remove such stains, A. Bruining recom- 
mends, in Zux, the following treatment :— 
Rinse the plates after development, and 
place in a solution of water 4 oz., alum 
Зо gr., acetic acid 5 drops. Leave them 
in this for three minutes; and then fx 


them without intermedia 
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_ Dover Institute Photographic Society are holding their exhibi- 
tion from April 14 to 10. 

. The April number of Travel and Exploration contains many 
interesting articles and is well illustrated with photographs. 


The secretary of the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society is now Mr. H. Taylor Smith, 19, Meads Road, Wood 
Green, N. 

A well-illustrated booklet dealing with the Goerz vest-pocket 
Tenax will be sent free on application to Mr. C. P. Goerz, 
Holborn Circus, E.C. 


" The Photographic Instructor ” is the title of a useful little 
booklet published by the Rochester Optical Co., and obtainable 
free from Kodak, Ltd. It is full of good tips and advice. 


J. Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W., has 
now received a large stock of Omnicolore plates. The price per 
box of four quarter-plates is 4s., other sizes in proportion. 


The third annual exhibition of the Stone and District Photo- 
graphic Society will be held in the town-hall, Stone, on 
April 22. Entries close April 14. Particulars from Mr. E. 
Phillips, 21, The Avenue, Stone. 


The current number of “ The Prism," just to hand, deals with 
speed photography. Readers may obtain copies of this useful 
little booklet on application to Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 10, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C. 


The City Sale and Exchange, of 93-94, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have just issued a special Spring Sale List. This will be sent 
free to readers ої THE A. P. AND P. N. on application, and is 
full of useful bargains for the amateur photographer. 


“ The Placing of Objects in Pictorial Photography " was the 
subject of a lecture to the Aberdeen Photo Art Club by Mr. 
Alfred Longden, Director of the Aberdeen Art Gallery. А step 
in the right direction towards “ placing ° pictorial photo- 
graphy. 

The United Stereoscopic Society have arranged an attractive 
series of lectures and excursions for the coming season. Photo- 
graphers interested in stereoscopic work are invited to apply to 
Mr. A. J. Snow, 74, Lloyd Road, Walthamstow, E., for particu- 
lars as to membership. 

The Mayor of Oldham, in opening the exhibition of the Old. 
ham Photographic Society, said that it would please him if 
such an exhibition could be held in the public free library, 
and he would do all possible to promote the interests of the society. 
Such recognition of photography's claims is very welcome. ` 


Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe writes in the Yorkshire Post that, having 
noticed the beautiful effects obtained with a lens that had a 
large oily finger mark on it, he suggests a “ buttered lens" as 
part of every pictorial worker's kit. A little smeared on the 
lens will add poetry to the most ordinary face or landscape. 


Readers who are desirous of joining the new Camera Club, 
but have not yet sent in their names, should write without 
delay to Mr. Reginald Craigie, Blenheim Club, King Street, St. 
James's, S.W. We have a few application forms, which we 
shall be pleased to send to intendiug members on receipt of 
stamp. 

A Spring Clearance List of remarkable bargains has just been 
published by the Tella Camera Co., of 68, High Holborn, 
W.C. Every reader should write for this list, as it includes 
many useful items that will probably be just the thing required 
for the new season. А copy of the list will be sent free on 
application. 


The Melbourne Camera Club (Dulwich) is in need of new 
members, ladies and gentlemen, prior to the formation of an 
‘“ Outing ” syllabus. A card, showing the advantages given 
to members of this club, may be obtained from the secretary, 
together with the current syllabus of meetings. Readers in the 
district will be welcomed by P. Fredk. Visick, secretary and 
vice-president, at 84, Melbourne Grove, East Dulwich, S.E. 


Members and friends of the staff of the Leto Works, Edgware, 
to the number of about eighty, were present at the inaugural 
concert and social of the Leto Recreation Societv. which was 
held on March 20 at the works. The programme, which included 
violin and pianoforte solos, songs and glees, was provided 
almost exclusively by members of the staff, while several dances, 
intermingled with the musical items, contributed to the evening's 
enjoyment. 
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A Chat on Pictorial Photography. 


T the last meeting of the Chiswick Camera Club Mr. W. E. 

Walker, a member, gave a most interesting and instructive 
lecture, entitled * A Chat on Pictorial Photography." After 
referring to the controversy as to the claims of photographs to 
be considered works of art, Mr. Walker stated that it was im- 
possible to define the word art. Опе reason for this, no doubt, 
is that it is not unlikely that we do not all mean quite the same 
thing by the word. The definition, " Nature as seen through 
the personality of an individual," might be interpreted, 
* Nature filtered through the mind and fingers of the artist," 
and the qualitv of the picture would depend on the fineness of 
the filter. 

Truth and Imagination. 

Art and nature are two very different things, and Mr. G. F. 
Watts finely observes, “ In our seeking after truth, and endea- 
vour never to be unreal or affected, it must not be forgotten 
that this endeavour after truth is to be made with materials 
altogether unreal and different from the object to be imitated ; 
nothing in a picture is real. Though art must be founded on 
nature, art and nature are distinctly different things." There 
could be no doubt about this dictum—a mere literal transcript 
of nature, however perfect the technique might be, would only 
fill us with admiration, but it would not appeal to our imagina- 
tion. 

The lecturer then explained that among the methods of artistic 
production were selection of subject, composition, chiaroscuro. 
colour scheme, drawing, unity of effect, and balance, together 
with individuality and originality. With colour and drawing 
the photographer has nothing to do, but he is concerned with 
all the other items plus many more of a more or less technica! 
nature. Mr. Walker dealt very fully with the selection of the 
subject, and stated that the photographer would probably suc- 
ceed best with whatever appealed to him most, whether land- 
scape, portraiture, or still life. 


Composition. 


With regard to composition, he remarked that it had been 
stated to be of the same use to art that grammar is to language 
It was, in short, the means of obtaining a pleasing arrangement 
of line and mass. In explaining the strong and weak points in 
a picture Mr. Walker stated that the centre was the weakest 
point of all, but the principal object of interest should also 
never be very near the edge. 

Ile advocated ruling the focussing screen with two vertical 
and two horizontal lines dividing it into nine equal rectangles. 
The strongest points of the picture would be at the intersection: 
of the lines, the secondary points being the centres of all the 
rectangles except the centre one. 

There were, of course, exceptions to this rule as well as the 
others governing the making of pictures. 


Technique. 


After dealing with balance and light and shade, and expiain- 
ing how mass or line on one side of a picture should be 
balanced by others on the other side, the lecturer proceeded t^ 
deal with the apparatus and materials used. With regard to the 
lens, he explained how one of short focus exaggerated the fore- 
ground and dwarfed the distance of a picture, thus giving false 
perspective and obtaining for photography the character ot 
giving an untruthful and distorted rendering. 

He strongly advocated the use of long-focus lenses, used with 
a large aperture, so as to retain proper tone and atmosphere. 
He advised the use of backed isochromatic plates used with a 
screen, and stated that the plate should have a full exposure 
and be so developed as to give a soft, well graduated negative. 
on the thin side by preference. 

Mr. Walker then proceeded to deal with printing processe-. 
and described the advantages of platinotype and bromide 
papers, carbon, gum-bichromate, and, lastly, the oil and bromo:! 
pigment printing processes, which he very fully explained. The 
various means of modifying the resulting print by matt varnish- 
ing the back of the negative and working on it with colour or 
pencil, by local reduction of the negative (as in the sky), or bv 
working on the print with colour, crayon, or pencil, were ex- 
plained, and the lecturer concluded his remarks by stating, with 
regard to the legitimacy of these proceedings, that, in his 
opinion, the only sound objection was for the means used to 
betray themselves. The lecture was illustrated throughout with 
a very large number of prints and sketches illustrating the points 
dealt with. 
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JUMPING GREYHOUNDS. 


Some Practical Motes om a Difficult Phase 
89 .. . Of Focal-plane Photography. . . . 


By PHILIP OYLER. ж Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 


PHOTOGRAPH like the one reproduced at 
the head of this page (Fig. 7) is not and can- 
not be the result of chance. Far too manv de- 
tails have had to be considered to admit of 

anything except the smallest amount of luck. Many 
failures went to the making of it, much conscious and 
conscientious thought, many experiments, judgment, 
and a quick eye. To appreciate it, we must consider 
some of the failures and partial failures. 

If we look at Fig. 1, we see that it contains prac- 
tically all the faults that one can make: the subject 
is too far from the camera to be effective, the expo- 
sure is incorrect, the light and background have not 
been taken into account, the angle at which the sub- 
ject was moving relatively to the camera is unsatis- 
factorv, the height of the fence is not made obvious. 

Now if we 
look at Fig. 2 


we shall see 


aT 
д АМ е; some of these 
: ر‎ faults cor- 
rected. The 


size of the 
dog, the back- 
ground, the 
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Fig. 7. 


A PERFECT JUMP. 


the sky background: the height of the jump is insuffi- 
ciently shown, and the greyhound has been allowed to 
pass so far that the gate partially obliterates its form. 

In Fig. 4 the same faults occur, with the difference 
that in this case the picture was taken too soon. Fig. 5 
is well lighted, the background is satisfactory, but the 
angle is not quite right, the height of the fence is not 
accentuated, and the attitude of the grevhound is hor- 
ribly unpicturesque. 

Fig. 6 approaches nearer to perfection. The light, 
the attitude, the angle are what they should be: the 
background is rather inclined to be quaintly sym- 
metrical, and the height is still not shown. 

After these many failures, I hit 
upon the idea of lving on my back 
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Fig. 3. 


height of the fence 
are all more or 
less satisfactory, 
but the angle is 
so incorrect as to 
make the subject 
ridiculous. The 
dog might be a 
mouse or a stork 
with its long neck. 
From these two 
failures it became 
obvious that it was necessary for the photographer 
to stand at right angles to the grevhound, if the grev- 
hound's proportions were to appear true. Fore- 
shortening is not possible with the camera— which is 
one of the great drawbacks of photographv, com- 
pared with painting. 

Now, in Fig. 3 the angle is correct, but the lighting 
of the subject is not, with the result that it is lost in 
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height of the fence is clearly shown. One of the 
reasons for it all showing up so well is that I selected 
a place where the fence turned a corner, and so did 
not come into the background at all: it was on the 
brow of the mound, so that the trees below did not 
hll up the sky portion. 

I found early in my experiments that it was use- 
less to hold the camera still in the act of releasing 
the shutter: a tail or head or nothing appeared on 
the plate. I had to follow the grevhound all the wav, 
swinging the camera as one swings a gun in follow- 
ing a crossing bird: In this case too, as with a gun, 
it was a failure 
if one stopped 
in the swing 
when releasing 
the shutter. 

| cannot say 
towithin oneor 
two how many 
plates it cost 
me, but it was 
something 
over eighty, 
and I do not 
advise any- 


Fig. 6. 
one to experiment unless they have unbounded patience, 
patience being needed not only for the photographing, 
but also for the training of the grevhounds to jump 


5 photographers we are all bound to get some 
hard experiences in disillusionment, but per- 
haps one of the cruellest is when we see a pos- 
sible picture one time, and attempt to photo- 

graph it at another. It looked so attractive and full of 
possibilities, yet later on, when we brought our camera 


Wi» PLEASING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EYE. h сну cm ~ 
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portrait, distinctive and original 
the photographic eye can look at people without mentally 
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Fig. 4. 


exactly where one wants them. 
These photographs are taken at from 
3% to 4} yards from the lens, and 
the greyhounds are passing at right 
angles to it; the highest speed pos- 
sible is always necessary. 

This, of course, precludes айу 
stopping down, and makes delicate 
focussing indispensable. Half ‘of 
my plates were spoiled through the 
greyhounds not jumping exactly 
Ef... where I wanted them, and so being 

Tt out of focus. Апа they move too 
quickly for one to focus as they come, even with: a 
reflex. | 
Apart from the purelv technical side, these photo- 
graphs are instructive in showing how the fore legs 
are drawn up tight under the chin (Fig. 4) when 
clearing the obstacle, gradually lowered (Fig. 7), and 
almost fullv extended (Fig. 6) before touching the 
ground, and how the hind legs go through the reverse 
process. They also show that the mouth is closed 

(Figs. 4 and 5) till the obstacle is cleared, and opened 

(Figs. 3, 6 and 7) so as to allow the air to be easilv 

expelled from the lungs at the moment of contact 

with the earth. More than that, thev show that, just 
as the top part of a wheel in motion travels faster than 
the bottom, so the parts of a moving grevhound travel 
at different speeds. 


By CARINE CADBY. 


on the scene, it seemed to have changed, and all its 


charm had vanished. 


Supposing it is a person of whom we see a possible 
and which of us with 


photographing them?—and we-ask the chosen one to 
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sit to us in our room, how well we know the dilemma ! 
Our much admired sitter has changed with time and 
place, and seems now quite impossible to us, and 
ours is the difficulty of getting out of the portrait 
politely, without wasting plates. 

It takes a good many lessons to rub in the experience 
that the best chance of succeeding in getting what we 
saw with our photographic eve is to take the photograph 
then and there, and to listen to no half-hearted pro- 
crastinations. And as we do not probably live with our 
cameras tied round our necks, let us, when we get a 
vision of a future masterpiece, use all our energv in 
bringing camera and subject together. 

Should Fortune smile on us, and the camera be within 
reach, let us grasp the smallest chance that comes our 
wav, even if it be an unimportant one, for so often an 
effect is, at least to our vision, never repeated. This 
is particularlv the case with portrait work, for perhaps 
nothing varies so much as the human countenance. 
The mood has such a tiresome lot of influence over the 
expression, and the expression so tvrannises over the 
features, that to secure what we saw at the time is 
worth a good many sacrifices. 

One of the most important factors in making pic- 
tures that please the photographic eve is the lighting, 
though it takes many of us a long time, and a good 
many plates, to find it out. This question of lighting 
is a rather more subtle matter than we imagine, and it 
varies in a mysterious manner that is hard to define, 
and it is often just as difficult to sav in what the charm 
of lighting consists as to repeat it on another occasion. 
It is more than the actual light, it is the qualitv, the 
atmosphere that is so changeable; there is sometimes 
a flat mellowness about it, suggestive of a diffused lens, 
and at the same time another day it will be strong 
and sharp, giving striking contrasts and exact defini- 
tions; so that it is well to lav Omar's advice to heart, 
'" The Magic Words of Life are Here and Now, O 
Fools! who after some To-morrow stray." 

If, however, fate has so parted us from our camera 
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that only a '' to-morrow "' is possible, then all we can 
do is to conscientiously repeat, as near as we can, what 
we saw. We must go back to the same time, be in 
the same place, and under as near the same conditions 
as possible. Doubtless a great deal of bother, and 
probably giving ourselves and others a lot of trouble 
and inconvenience, but we shall have a chance of secur- 
ing the picture our photographic eve saw. 

'" But why take all this trouble? "' the easy-going 
reader may ask, who knows the difficulties of working 
away from home, without background, surroundings, 
and, what is more important, his own particular light- 
ing, that he understands and can control so well. Why 
not give up pleasing this imaginary eve so exactlv, and 
work under comfortable and well-tried conditions? In 
one wav, too, he is right, and, in a measure, we thus 
stand a better chance of success, but then it would only 
be a dead success, for we gained it before, and it is 
alreadv evident in our past work. Наа we striven to 
do what we saw, and succeeded, it would have been a 
living and triumphant success, and even had we failed, 
it would not have been a dead failure, but probably 
one alive with future possibilities, for if our work is to 
be of any value, as well as original and individual, it 
must be progressive. 

Often the photographic eve, with the pictures it sees, 
is responsible for our misquoting Browning, ** Never 
the time and the place and the camera all together.” 
But the portrait of the girl sitting on the edge of the 
table was taken quite spontaneouslv, when she had 
just come in to discuss being photographed and how 
she should dress for it. The observant eve had seen 
an interesting. studv of her the dav before, and she 
had come to help repeat it, when lo and behold! it 
saw another, just as she sat, and luckilv, this time, the 
camera was at hand. 

The other illustration (see p. 339) was taken just when 
seen. The profile was a most conscientious attempt to 
please the exacting eve, and to a certain extent suc- 
ceeded, in spite of harassing difficulties of lighting. 


A MASQUE OF CHILDREN. 


By WM. GILL. 


For Note on the making of this Picture sec following pase. 
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ы HE little picture reproduced 

in this issue, entitled '' A 

Masque of Children " (see 

preceding page), was produced Ь a method of combina- 

tion work that should appeal to many other photo- 

graphers for the production of similar results. The 

method is not necessarily confined to figure work, but it 

may be employed in a combination of figure and land- 
scape, or other phases of pictorial photography. 

In this particular instance each figure, except the two 
small children almost at the head of the procession, was 
taken separately without anv idea of arrangement, but 
care was taken to produce them of proportionate size. 
Thev were al! taken about quarter-plate size, and each 
figure was then carefully cut out, the group arranged on 
a piece of tinted card, and pasted in position. The 
edges were softened and the shadows put in bv the aid 
of an air-brush. 

When this combination print was finished, the whole 
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х ххх By WILLIAM GILL. Мммм 


i 
Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 


was re-photographed on to a whole-plate, and straight 
prints made from the new negative. One of these prints 


was exhibited at the last R.P.S. exhibition. 

It is not only an interesting form of work, but is 
simple, and affords an excellent. exercise in composition. 
Many interesting compositions can thus be made with 
various figures photographed separately and combined 
later bv cutting out and pasting on. 

The series represents, as will be obvious to every 
reader, the dramatis persona of nursery rhymes. 

When dealing with a made-up group of this kind, 
points to bear in mind are the relative size of the figures 
one to another, perspective, and lighting, which should 
be carefully considered, especiallv the latter, and for this 
reason the figures should alwavs be taken with identical 
lighting. The original prints are best made in P.O.P., 
and, when carefully worked up, and the final print made 
on a matt surfaced paper, the finished result should give 
very little indication of the method employed. 


——— — —  — -:8:8:— — ——— 
"THE A. P. AND P. N” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For f/5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


t 
i 
' 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open Seascapes and Cloud Studies ... 1/25 вес. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow scenes 
with no heavy foreground .. n xe 1/15 » 

Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/8 » 

Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

Шош. Well-highted street scenes’... .. 1/5 ” 

Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 


picture. Figure subjects in streets . TT 1/3 » 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... 11 » 
Portraits in well. lighted room, light surround. 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | 5 ” 


1/40 вес. | 1/75 sec. 


= = — — — 


Facile. Plate. | Extra Rapid 
| 


Medium Plate. CUP VIS Кара 


1/100 sec. | 1/125 sec. 


1/25 99 1/45 ээ | 1/60 ээ 1/15 99 


1/12 „ | 1/25 ,, | 1/80 , 1/40 ,, 
1/8 » 1/15 ,, | 1/20 ,, 1/25 ,, 
156 , |16 , 118 ,, 1/10 
1 i 3 12 жь 1/3 ,, 14  ,, 
4 2 „ | 43 » 1 
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As a further guide we append a st af some of the best known makes of plates and films оп the market. They have jeu divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on abpiication. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome Mawson, Felixi. GEM, Medium. Barnet, Medium Ortb 
Ultra Rapid Plates. | and Panchromatic. : x оов. IMPERIAL, кошсон S.R. ILFORD 'Chromatic. ia 
AGET, : overeign Em 
id Ret m Extra Rapid Plates. vids Spo ipn - н S a: е е MARION, Кошан. 
1 IDEX, Special Кар! ODAK, N.C. Film. Landscape. 
Canary ко! Standard BARNET, o Rapid. WARWICK, араара Ko? шее Film Pack. PAGET, XXX. PA 
b : ELLINGTON, Iso- y- ороо, Plate ELLINGTON, Landsca 
eir m Ultra Rapid. Саре Бо 1 Standard | WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and | Lumiere, Ortho, A, В, and C. Ordinary Plates. 
Portrait. Cavett, Royal Standard Allochrome and Pinachrome MAWSON, Electric. AGFA. Isol 
lı Forn, Monarch. Ortho. Bathed. PAGET, Ortho. Ta Rapid. BARNET, Ordinary. 
Zenith. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. ер Plates. V ATAN, n EDWARDS, Medium 
Orth BARNET, Film ILFORD, Ordina 
m Orthochrome S.S. EDwaRps, Snapshot Iso. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid Wee rie IMPERIAL, Oidinary: 


LUMIERE, Sigma. 
MARION, Supreme: ILFoRD, Rapid Chromatic. 
MAWSON, Celeritas. 

Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
WARWICK, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


MARION, nstantaneous, 


| 
| 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. T rtho. 
| 
| 
| ENSIGN, Fil Im. 


GEM, Meteor. "Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
» Special Rapid. Уз Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 


» Iso. Gem, Isochromatic. 


Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION, ‘Ordinary. 
MAWSON Castle. 

РАСЕТ, Хх. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordínary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
s, Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 
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* FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


Ё By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photography in War.—The winter session of the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society was brought to a close by a most interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Reminiscences of the South African War," by Dr. 
Turton, illustrated from photographs taken by himself during 
active service as captain on the medical staff of the Cape 
Colonial Forces throughout the South African war. The 
whole evening and slides proved to be of the best. He first 
dwelt on the difficulties of photography in the field; but that 
these were not insuperable was evinced by some of the beautiful 
slides shown. One series, which illustrated the events of a typi- 
cal day on the march with infantry and in column, with mounted 
men and guns, proved extremely interesting. Having been in 
charge of Boer prisoners for some months, the doctor was able 
to show many phases of existence as a prisoner of war, both on 
land and whilst on a transport on the voyage to Ceylon. Alto- 
gether the lecture was unique, and the excellent attendance 
present did not fail to show their appreciation. 


Autotype at Leeds.—Mr. Fred W. Gay, of the Autotype Com- 
pany, gave a highly successful trade demonstration of carbon 
printing before the Leeds Photographic Society recently, and 
contrived to give a considerable amount of instruction, whilst 
displaying the good points of his firm’s productions. He said 
the negative should be fairly contrasty, and in printing he 
advised that the tissue should be backed up with a felt pad, so 
that absolute contact was assured. He sensitised with a two to 
four per cent. solution of potassium bichromate, allowing the 
tissue to remain in the solution until limp, keeping it in 
the dark-room until perfectly dry, when it was ready for 
printing. 

Enlarged Negatives from Untoned P.O.P.—The Halifax 
Camera Club no doubt marvelled at the enthusiasm of Mr. F. 
Rust, when he wended his way to the heights of their rendezvous 
loaded with a massive pack of impedimenta. He went to demon- 
strate his process of making enlarged plates, any size up to 
15 in. by 12 in., from an untoned P.O.P. print, which he pre- 
pares in half.plate size, corners sunned down, high lights 
strengthened, clouds printed in, and a hundred and one other 
details attended to, in fact, a complete picture in itself, minus 
size. This print he pins on an easel, properly centres, and with 
а 15 in. by 12 in. camera copies the whole production. То focus, 
he uses a sheet of printed matter, exactly the size of his half.plate 
P.O.P. print, which he subsequently replaces by the print, and 
suspends from either side of the print lengths of magnesium 
ribbon. To avoid the light causing a flare in the lens the ribbon 
is suspended at right angles to the print on two large hatpins, 
the ribbon being made spiral in form by twisting it round a 
pencil. The length of the ribbon determines the exposure, and 
is governed by the size of the plate. For example, a то in. by 
8 in. plate requires two lengths of magnesium, each ro in., and 
a 15 in. by 12 in. two lengths of 15 in., in other words, ribbon 
twice the length of the longest side of the plate. 


Paisley Philosophical Institution.—The photographic section of 
this institution is no plant of mushroom growth, having been 
founded as the Paisley Photographic Society over half a century 
ago, or, to be exact, in 1858, while the body with which it is now 
associated, the Institution, is a centenarian dating back to 1808. 
Its present exhibition is the twenty-third annual one—surely a 
goodly record. The exhibition was purely for members, until 
the advent of the Scottish Photographic Federation; now a class 
is included for associates of the Federation, and drew thirty 
entries this year. The judge, Mr. Dan Dunlop (S. P. F. judge), 
awarded two bronze plaques, one to ‘‘ Into the Sunshine," by 
Mr. W. C. S. Ferguson, Glasgow, the well-known exponent of the 
oil process, while a gum print, “ A Hillside Farm," by Mr. 
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Robert Ure, Glasgow, secured the other; both awards were thus 
gained by the more plastic printing processes. '' Commended " 
was given to ‘‘ Westward Но!” by Mr. Thos. Carlyle, Paisley; 
“ Old Sandy," by Mr. Bert L. Forrest, Shotts; and “‘ Eight 
Bells (Midnight)," by Mr. John Stewart, Paisley. This latter 
picture gained the challenge gold medal in the members’ classes, 
and also the bronze plaque in landscape and seascape. The silver 
plaque for lantern slides was awarded to Mr. Thos. Carlyle, and 
other plaque winners were Messrs. Andrew Hamilton, J. Rankin 
Dunn, John Stewart, J. B. Martin, and Eric Mackay. А good 
loan collection by prominent workers was on exhibition, al:o 
the Scottish Federation prize slides. The exhibition was opened 
bv the president, Dr. Richmond, the well-known gum worker. 


Exeter Camera Club has recently held a very successful exhibi- 
tion, which attracted a large number of visitors. The judge, Mr. 
G. T. Harris, F.R.P.S., expressed himself highly pleased with 
the general technique of the exhibits, but advised the members 
to pay more attention to the artistic qualities of their work. 
The exhibits were divided into four classes, the awards being 
as follows :—Class I. (enlargements, general work): First prize, 
silver shield, to Rev. G. R. Holt Shafto; bronze shield to Mr. 
A. J. Tucker. Class II. (enlargements, architecture): Silver 
shield to Mr. A. ]. Tucker. Class III. (direct prints, any 
process): Bronze shield to Rev. F. J. Newson. Class IV. (lantern 
slides): Bronze medal to Rev. G. R. Holt Shafto. Mr. J. Hinton 
Lake exhibited some large prints, not for competition, and some 
autochromes were also on view. 


The annual meeting of the Queen's Park Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association (Glasgow) was held in the rooms, 43, Bank- 
hall Street, on Thursday, March 18. The reports submitted 
showed that the past year had been the most successful of the 
club, while the prospects for next year promised still further 
advancement. Office-bearers for next year were elected, and 
the association are to be congratulated on the selection of Mr. 
M'Kissack, one of the most advanced workers in Scotland, as 
president. The office-bearers are:—Hon. presidents, Messrs. 
J. Р. Gilmour and Т. W. Ferguson; president, Mr. James 
M'Kissack; vice-presidents, Messrs. C. C. Couper and P. P. 
Webster; treasurer, Mr. W. G. Pirrett; secretary, Mr. John 
Moir, 318, Allison Street, Glasgow; members of council, 
Messrs. Baird, Horsburgh, Heath, Thomson, Broom, and 
Wilson. 


Hackney Photographic Society.—At the recent meeting of this 
society a most interesting and instructive lecture on the gvm- 
bichromate process was given by Mr. C. Wille. The lecturer 
considered this to be the best of all photographic processes, and 
he showed that by systematic working it was possible to get 
almost any result desired; and by modifying the treatment, 
equally good results could be got from negatives varying greatlv 
in gradation. This, however, applied to '' multiple" gum, for 
“ single ’? gum did not allow the use of a wide scale of gradaticn, 
and the negatives for this must consequently be soft. Mr. Wille 
explained in detail the whole process, from the preparation of the 
materials to the final print, and he showed how necessary it was 
to standardise the working details, if definite results were re- 
quired. Some excellent examples of finished work gave point to 
the lecturer's remarks. 


At the Devonport Camera Club's meeting the lecture on 
“ Yesterday and To-day,” showing the superior facilities and 
advantages of to-day for the photographer, and the good points 
of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome's tabloid developers and 
chemicals proved full of interest. The paper in referring to 
Porta's experiments with a darkened room, and mention of the 
camera obscura, brought to the mind of some of the older mem- 
bers an old building which, up to a few years ago, existed on the 
famous Plymouth Hoe. This was a camera obscura, and was 
much in request at one time. Though, of course, not photo- 
graphic, yet some of the principles used in photography pertain 
to it, and it was thought that, in many places, a perfected camera 
obscura would be exceedingly attractive. As to the development 
of photography, it was interesting to the audience to hear it 
recorded that Cornwall, through Sir Humphrey Davy, shared 
in the early work. And yet there was a man who played equally 
as strong a part as Sir Humphrey who was not mentioned. This 
was Hunt, who was born at Devonport, the town in which the 
lecture was being delivered, and whose work on ‘‘ Light " is 
still a classic. Coming to details and practice, it was pointed 
out that the worker of to-day in having preparations ready at 
hand was in a highly privileged position. Lantern slides 
demonstrated conclusively the value of the somewhat new 
developer ‘‘ Rytol," and most interesting data relating to tank 
development by several agents at varying temperatures were 
instructive. The lecture concluded with a consideration of the 
Burroughs, Wellcome Exposure Calculator. 
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А SERVICEABLE TABLE FOR USERS OF 


GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


HE following information concerning the leading makes of 
lated by the Photo Miniature and published in a recent issue of that useful little monthly. 


* gaslight " 


paper on the British market has been tabu- 


The particulars 


given in this table will be found an approximate guide to the selection and use of the makes of gaslight paper mentioned. 


Name of Grades ог Varieties. 
Paper. Surfaces. Weights. 
BARNET— 


Gaslight... . ... | Matt and Glossy 


Oyster-shell— smooth, matt 


CELERIO— 
Ordinary 
l^. Aa 
Nonstress 


and glossy 
Matt, Rough and Glossy 
Matt, Rough and Glossy 
Glossy 


DEKKO— Glossy 
Matt 
Velvet 
GRAVURA ........ Each grade in— 
No. 1 Matt 
No. 1 Glossy 
No. 2 Matt 


Matt 

Carbon 

Glossy 

Portrait Matt 
Portrait Carbon 
Rough 

Smooth 

Matt Smooth 
Special Portrait 


ILFORD seviesss ss 


IMPERIAL ......... 


(EEEE EEE] eee 


Platino-matt—velvet surface 


Vellum 

Matt Rough 
Cream Smooth 
Cream Rough 


Glossy 


{ 


| Art—semi-gloss 
Portrait —smooth matt 


VELOX— 
Vigorous ..... 


Art —semi-gloss 
Carbon—matt 
Glossy—enamelled 


Rough — moderately rough 


| and white 
Soft or Special; | Carbon—matt 
| | Glossy—enamelled 


E 
| 


]—maátt, cream tinted 


linen surface 


W ELLINGTON— Matt, Glossy, Porcelaine, 
©, С.Р ees Art White, Ari Tinted, 
Thick Matt and Thick ) 
Glossy 
Portrait Matt, Portrait 


Glossy Semi-matt 
| Portrait Carbon 
| Carbon—thin and thick 


Thin to ordinary negatives 1 


Cream and White e| 


and 


Characteristics indicated 
for use. 


———————— — 


| 
f 


| Thin to ordinary negatives 

| Ordinary to hard negatives 
Free from tendency to | 

friction marks 
All suitable for sepia toning 
Weak to average negatives 
Average to vigorous nega- 
| lives 


| For negatives of average 
density 

For thin or weak negatives 

and warm tones to red 
chalk 


For thin to average nega- 
tives 


Average to contrasty nega- 
lives 

Negatives of average con- 
trast 

For average negatives 

Soft effects from vigorous 
negatives 

For platino effects 

Carbon-like effects, 
matt 


| 
| 


س سب Ii:‏ 


semi- 


For negatives with vigour 

Tinted base, for 
toning 

For broad effects, 
ous negatives 

Commercial and 

Vigorous papers print 
slowly but should be de- 
veloped quickly ; adapted | 
for very thin negatives 
lacking contrast 


and contrast 
sepia 
vigor- 
repro- 
duction work 


Ра کے‎ 


Soft and Special papers 
print quickly, but de- 
veloper should be half the 
strength of that for the 
Vigorous grade ; adapted: 
for vigorous or contrasty 
negativ es, portraiture, etc. 


ag For weak negatives and) 
brilliancy of effect f 


| For soft prints from vigor- ! 
| ous negatives ! 


l'or prints of vigorous соп- 
trast from weak negatives 
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Speed indicated by 
exposures suggested, 


I min. I2 in. from gu 
burner 
I min. I2 in. from gas- 
burner 


I min. 12 in. from Welsbach 


I5 sec. I2 min. from 
Welsbach light [| 


I to 2 min. 
gasburner 
Varies as to colour desired 


I2 in. тор 


I min. 


I2 in. from gas- | 
burner 


40 to 9o sec. 


I2 in. from | 
gasburner 


I min. 12in. from gasburner 
varying with the negative 
and light, distance, etc. 
Leto papers are free from 
fogging tendencies 


4 х 5 negative 7 in. from’ 


gaslight or 16 c.p. electric, 
2 min. ; Welsbach light, 
40 sec. ; ой lamp, 3 min. 


| Two to three times as fast 
as Vigorous 


t min. I2 in. from oni 


30 sec. I2 in. from gasburner| 


Dic 


gitized by 


Developers recommended. 


ا 


M.-Q. 


M.-Q. 


Kodak Special ог M.-Q. 


M.-Q. 


Special for warm tones 


M.-Q. or 
Amidol 


M.-Q. 


Adurol or 


M.-Q. 


Kodak special or Mequin 


Special apers 
should have double 
amount of water in de- 
veloper as compared 


with ** Vigorous " 
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Red Stains on P.O.P. 

Query.—Can you explain the red stains on the enclosed 
P.O.P. prints? I know they are not uneven toning, for I only 
tone two or three prints at a time and keep turning them over 
and over all the time. MABEL (Crediton). 

Reply.—The red stains on the prints you send are due 
apparently to two causes. That is, there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of stain, and if you examine the prints very 
carefully you will notice the difference. One kind is 
quite reddish and fairly even in colour, the other is 
reddish in parts, but there is a brownish tinge in places, 
and the stain has a somewhat metallic lustre when the 
print is held at a certain angle with the light. The first 
kind is produced by uneven toning, though not uneven 
toning in the way you suggest in your query, while the 
second is undoubtedly due to slight contamination of 
the print by hypo, such marks being what are called 
sulphuration marks. If you look at the stains carefully 
you will notice that the brownish colouration is very 
similar to the tarnish you may see on silver plate which 
has not been recently cleaned, and which has been 
exposed to an atmosphere in which gas has been 
burning. 

The first kind of stain, which, as we said, is uneven 
toning, is produced by handling the prints before the 
preliminary washing, and minute traces of grease from 
the skin of the fingers has got on to the surface of the 
paper. It is there, however, in sufficient quantities to 
prevent the action of the gold toning bath; in fact, in 
some of your prints the reddish mark has evidently not 
been toned at all. If you take a print and simply fix it 
in plain hypo solution, you will find that the whole of 
the print is this same colour, which quite clearly shows 
that these stains are due to an absence of toning action. 
It is, of course, just possible that an infinitesimal 
amount of toning does take place through the back of 
the print, but this cannot be much, as there is usually 
a substratum, or first coating, of the paper with a mix- 
ture containing barytes, before the sensitive emulsion is 
applied, and of course the toning solution would have 
to work through this. 

You may think that the implication that a lady's 
fingers were greasy while she was making prints is not 
a very nice опе. Of course, we do not suggest that they 
were greasy in the sense that a cook's fingers would be 
greasy in the kitchen. If, however, you touch your 
hair or your face, you will get on to the finger tips 
sufficient grease from the hair or skin to produce the 
effect mentioned, especially so if the weather or the 
work-room be warm. Girls who print in large printing 
establishments frequently wear cotton gloves, so that in 
handling the paper the skin does not come into contact 
with it at all. Notice, too, that these stains are always 


AND HIS TROUBLES. —— 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries (hat reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of othe 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too man у in one letter, 
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at the ends of the prints, just where you would touch 
the prints when examining them in the printing frame. 

The other kind, the sulphuration stains, are due to 
getting very minute traces of ‘‘ hypo " on to the print. 
Perhaps you very methodically prepare everything for 
the work of toning, setting washing dish, toning dish, 
and hypo dish in proper order, and preparing the 
various baths in readiness. This systematic working 
is, in most cases, an advantage; everything should be in 
readiness. But if hypo has been touched the hands 
must be very thoroughly cleansed before handling any 
of the prints. An ordinary rinse under the tap is use- 
less, as traces of hypo will lurk in the tiny hollows of 
the skin, or under the nails. А nail-brush and hot water 
are essential. 

Better far is it not to touch hypo at all until the prints 
have been washed, toned, and again rinsed in water. 
Then, when all the prints have passed through the 
toning bath they may be fixed. It is really most con- 
venient to keep ready a strong solution of hypo, either 
in a bottle or in a large stoneware jar. Take a pound 
of hypo and add to it two and a half pints (so fluid 
ounces) of hot water. Stir well with a stick until all 
dissolved, and label “© Stock Hypo.’ This will keep, 
if corked up, indefinitely, or at all events for many 
weeks, and is a very good strength for fixing dry plates 
and films. "The.same stock solution may be used for 
P.O.P. by taking—after the toning is done as above 
suggested—two ounces and diluting it with six ounces 
of water. It is also an advantage to add one or two drops 
of ammonia, just sufficient, in fact, to ensure that the 
fixing bath is alkaline, and not in the slightest degree 
acid. 

If you will try some more prints, observing these pre- 
cautions, we feel sure you will find your trouble disappear. 
You: care in toning only two or three prints together 
and keeping them turned over and over separately is, of 
course, calculated to produce quite evenly-toned prints. 


Swing Bach in Focussing, 

Query.—I am told that the swing back may be used to focus 
foregrounds. What does this mean, and how can it be used in 
this way? W. S. (Alnwick). 

Reply.—The swing back is often very useful in land- 
scape work as a means of getting both foreground and 
distance reasonably sharp at the same time without 
having recourse to small stops. In order to understand 
whv. and how the effect may be obtained, let us take a 
5 by 4 camera and set it up out of doors in front of an 
open landscape. We have a reedy foreground, some 
small trees in the middle distance, and some distant hills. 
First of all, we will focus on the most distant portions 
of our picture, and then carefully note the position of ine 
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front. On lo~king at the ground glass we shall see that 
the image of the reeds in the immediate foreground is 
not sharp. Turn the pinion until it is, and again note 
the position of the front. We have racked the lens 


Reedy Foreground. Distant Hills. 
further away from the ground glass. We may thus 
note that the nearer the object is to the lens, the further 
the ground glass will be from the lens. 

Now, on examining the whole of the image on the 
ground glass we shall see that along the top edge (for 
of course the image is inverted) we have the reedy fore- 
ground; along the bottom edge is the sky; and about a 
third of the way from the bottom edge we have the 
distant hills. That is, the distant parts of the picture 
come on a quite different part of the ground glass to the 
near parts. We can thus move the ground glass nearer 
to the lens, or further from the lens, keeping it vertical 
(or, what amounts to the same thing, move the lens 
nearer the screen, or further from it), and by so doing 
we shall get either the foreground sharp and the distance 
blurred, or the distance sharp and the foreground 
blurred. 

But suppose we swing the back, slanting the ground 
glass out of the vertical? We may bring the upper 
edge of it a little further away from the lens than is une 
lower edge, and by so doing get a sharp image of both 
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distance and near foreground. One or two trials will 
enable just the right amount of swing to be obtained. 
The first diagram will make the way of swinging rather 
more clear than perhaps a verbal description alone. 

Now there are some instances where this method of 
securing sharpness of near and distant objects is not 
possible. А recent reply dealt with a query on depth 
of focus, and it was explained that where the images of 
near and distant objects were contiguous on the ground 
glass, stopping down alone would enable sharp pictures 
to be obtained. Another instance is when the subject 
contains a building, the vertical lines of which must be 
so rendered. Неге, however, it is possible when swing- 
ing the back to slightly tilt the camera downwards until 
the back is again vertical (but not parallel with the 
front). The position of the image may then be adjusted 
on the ground glass by slightly raising the front. 

It is in such a case as this last that the swing front 
scores over the swing back. If the camera is set up 
level the back is of course vertical. Then to secure the 
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Near Reedy Foreground. 


Distant Hills. 


desired sharpness of foreground and distance it is only 
necessary to swing the front, pointing the lens slightly 
downwards, and any vertical lines will not be disturbed 
on the image. The second diagram shows the swing 
front at work. 


— r ————— — 
SOME NEW HODAHS. 


From KODAK, LTD., of Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., we 
have received several new season’s cameras that are well worth 
the attention of our readers. Amongst them is the No. 2 Premo- 
graph. This model, which 
is an advance on the No. 1 
Premograph, is fitted with 
a Bausch and Lomb rapid 
rectilinear lens, working 
at F/8, iris diaphragm, and 
a variable speed shutter 
giving exposures of 1-1ooth, 
1-25th, 1-5th, 4 second, and 
time. It is, moreover, a 
focussing camera, which, 
in view of the fact that it 
is a reflex of most ingeni- 
ous construction, is a great 
advantage. It will be re- 
membered that the No. 1 
Premograph was a fixed- 
focus reflex of very simple 
construction. The No. 2 
Premograph enables pic- 
tures to be focussed up to 
within three feet, and the 
mirror is so constructed 
that it acts also as the exposing shutter when it is released. The 
focussing screw-head is let in flush with the camera side, and 
springs out on pressing a catch, when the camera is ready for 
immediate use. The lens is protected by a dust-cap which springs 
aside immediately focussing commences, and is automatically 
closed when the camera is racked back. This is a most ingemous 
and well-thought-out movement. The hood springs into position 
on pressure of a small catch in the rear of the camera, and the 
entire instrument can be rendered ready for use in a remarkably 
short space of time. The No. 2 Premograph is constructed to 


The No. a Premograph—O pen. 


take the Premo Film Pack, and for those who desire an efficient 
reflex camera at a low price it can be well recommended. The 
price complete for quarter-plate size is £4 4s. 

The No. 1А Folding Pocket Kodak Special. 


This is the latest addition to the 
already large family of Г.Р.К.'5, 
and well sustains the high reputa- 
tion of folding Kodaks for 
efficiency and simplicity. This 
model is made to take pictures 4j 
by 24, and takes twelve-exposure 
spools. When closed it 
measures 8 by 2 by 2i, 
and by means of a very 
ingenious automatic 
focussing lock it may be 
used as a fixed - focus 
camera, each distance 
being supplied with a 
focussing stop, that can 
be adjusted beforehand. 
It is fitted with a 5 їп. 
rapid rectilinear lens and | 
the automatic F.P.K. | 
shutter, and has a bril- * 
liant reversible finder. 
The cost of this smart little camera complete is £3 3s. 


The Premoette No. 2. 


This is a dainty little camera for taking pictures 34 by 24, 
and is constructed for use with the Premo film-pack. It is of 
the folding type and can be carried comfortably in a pocket. The 
lens is a rapid rectilinear, and an automatic shutter with pneu. 
matic release is fitted. It has a reversible finder and tripod 
sockets, and is a well.finished little instrument covered with 
seal-grain leather. It costs £2 2s. only. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting’ ot 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chic! 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic compctition or exhibition, a special prize of five 


shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. лхо P. N., is offered every week. 


e 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, afhxcd to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered inJependents 


from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week. "irst Prize is awarded to Tom 
Helliwell, 79, Albion Street, Miles Platting, Manchester. (Title 
of print, ‘‘ A Fresh Acquaintance.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial ortho: ; lens, Beck symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-8th sec. ; time of day, 3.30 p.m., August ; developer, Rodinal ; 
printing process, Kodak bromide, Cream Crayon. 

The Second Prize to Arthur Mann, 19, Lonsdale Road, Sunder- 
land. (Title of print, ‘‘ On the Wear.") Technical data: Plate, 
Marion iso. ; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 1-2oth sec. ; time of day, 1 p.m., 
March; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

An Extra Prize to E. M. Horrocks, 35, View Street, Bolton. 
(Title of print, “ Miss H.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 second in ordinary room; time of 
day, 2 p.m. ; developer, metol-quinol; printing process, bromide, 
toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Archibald H. Dodman, 89, High Street, 
Whitstable-on-Sea. (Title of print, ‘‘ Marjorie.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Dallmeyer portrait; exposure, 
2 secs.; time of day, mid-day, March; printing process, Leto 
collodion chloride, platinum toned. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Tom P. Collingwood, 105, Osborne 
Street, Rochdale. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Winter of Life.") 
Technical data : Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Beck Primus; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1 second; time of day, mid-day, February; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Rotograph bromide, 
toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


Miss K. E. Paget, Buckhurst Hill; Dr. J. L. Heinke, Man- 
chester; Robt. Ure, Pollokshields; J. E. Ruxton, Manchester ; 
Chas. Kendall, Liverpool; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; W. R. 
Vickery, Norwich; К. M. Horrocks, Bolton; Easten Ice, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. G. Griffith, Talgarthy; E. Mitchell, 
Wakefield; H. W. W. McAnally, Campden Hill, S.W. 


Class I. 


David Orr, Woodford Green; W. Ramsay, Guildford; H. 
Johnston, Wood Green; D. F. Heard, Leytonstone; Miss Wray, 
Settle; Miss Н. Thomson, Onslow Square; F. E. Tinker, 
Sheffield ; John Whitaker, Leeds; A. G. Raymond, Neath; J. W. 
Smith, Glasgow; Gilbert Ashworth, West Didsbury; Dr. and 
Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; Miss N. Hyde, 
Worcester; E. A. Mills, Rochdale; F. Maltby, West Bromwich; 


C. F. Lonsdale, West Hartlepool; W. L. Knight, Worthing; 
Miss N. Goode, Aston Manor; E. Claypole, Kettering; H. G. 
Griffith, Talgarth; J. E. Hadfield, Manchester; Е. Morales, 
Carshalton; К. Nozaki, Richmond; E. Dodd, Liverpool; J. Н.Р. 
McDermid, Eston; Hy. Warner, West Kensington; A. Penning- 
ton, Nelson; Rev. H. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne; W. Whitlam, 
Hull; G. W. Smith, London, E.C.; Wm. McKenzie, Motherwell; 
F. J. Shaw, Wantage; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; Miss McAdam, 
Hereford; C. F. Cogswell, Grimsby; Ben Walker, Manchester; 
A. W. H. Slaughter, Manor Park. 


Class II. 


J. M. and Mrs. Knapp, Wolverton; W. L. Oxley, Sheffield; 
Rev. H. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne; Miss Marion Blake, 
Cornhill-on-Tweed; S. R. Shipton, Alton; Mrs. Clarke Lens, 
Windermere; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; S. B. Dawson, 
Guernsey; A. V. Taylor, Buckhurst Hill; Wm. Sumner, 
Lancaster; F. L. Simmonds, Liverpool; J. Christy, Leicester; 
S. M. Lloyd, Bedford; E. S. Paterson, Glasgow; A. Willing, 
Bournemouth; C. Jackson, Hull; F. E. Power, Edinburgh; Jas. 
Wilkinson, Cardiff; W. Elliott, Wolverhampton; A. Davidson. 
Bath; J. Williamson, Brighton; Wm. Quick, Llandudno; Geo. 
Moss, York. 

Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been pladi 

in Class III. 


Beginners. 


Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Mrs. D. Sobey, Clydach; P. Clark, 
Harrow; F. Hollingsworth, Chiswick (2); J. Mather, Watford: 
F. Dav idson, Manchester ; Т. W. Collins, Weedon; Miss Gyles, 
Kensington; R. Sanders, Rochdale (2); Miss M. Wight, K idder- 
minster; A. R. Edmonds, Clapham Common; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland (2); W. H. Speed, Manchester ; S. Banks, 
Liverpool; L. Fothergill, Batley; B. W. Dadds, Chiswick (2); 
S. Hodgins, Merioneth; J. Jordan, Holland; Miss Atkinson, 
Wetherby; C. Piper, Lower Edmonton (2); D. Hutthinson, 
Nottingham; E. Holt, Birmingham; C. ЇЧ. Coupland, Kensing- 
ton; C. J. Williams, Honor Oak Park; R. J. Habbick, Glasgow: 
C. U. Knox, Alton; J. Dodgson, Skipton; Н. Bastain, Cathcart 
Hill, N.; E. Dixon, Leigh; J. W. A. Kaye, Leeds; R. I. Thomas, 
Brighton; J. Arnold Dennev, Swansea; A. Shearer, Burton-on- 
Trent; Matthew W. Bruce, Glasgow. 


—— — —Réiie— —— —— 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. J. Stevenson, 
M.A., who has for many years been in a prominent position in 
the management of the Imperial Dry Plate Co., of Cricklewood. 
Mr. Steverson had been ill for some time, and died at the early 
age of thirty-seven, after a recent operation. He was right-hand 
man to Dr. Acworth, to whom he was related by marriage. His 
loss will be deplored by the company and by the photographic 
trade generally. 


Lizars’ New Illustrated Catalogue.— We have received from 
Mr. J. Lizars, of тот and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, the 
latest edition of his photographic catalogue. This catalogue 
occupies a distinct place among photographic literature of its 
kind, as it not only includes illustrated particulars of the lead- 
ing apparatus on the market and the many well-known cameras 
made exclusively by Mr. J. Lizars, but it also includes a mass 
of useful and practical information for amateur photographers. 
Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. should apply for this 


catalogue, which is well illustrated by photographs taken with 
the * Challenge " cameras. All the formule and general hints 
have been entirely revised and brought up to date, and the 
methods for all recent processes are fully explained. It is a 
useful book that should be on every photographer's bookshelf. 


Visitors to Bournemouth at Easter and other seasons will be 
glad to learn that a most complete photographic department, 
replete with dark-room and every up-to-date convenience, is in 
existence at Messrs. Bright's Stores, Ltd., The Arcade, Bourne- 
mouth. А very large and complete stock is kept of photographic 
apparatus, plates, papers, materials, and accessories, and a com- 
petent staff is in attendance to assist amateurs with information 
and advice. In addition to their many other devartments, which 
are well worth a visit, Messrs. Bright's, Ltd., have a large and 
up-to-date stock of all articles required both for sports and 
games. Altogether it is a most pleasant place to while away an 
hour. 
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AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this 


page. 


In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be acc mpanied by one of the Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and 


INFORMATION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHCTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, Jondon, W.C., and marked 


Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


——— d 


Negatives for Enlargements. 
What developer do you consider best for 
negatives intended for enlarging? 
D. K. (Victoria Street). 
For enlarging, the negative should be free from 
colour stain, not too contrasty, have a fine 
2 grain and good scale of gradation, plenty of 


shadow detail, and very little, if any, clear glass, 

even in the deepest shadows. We find that metol 

is, on the whole, the nearest to ideal for this pur- 
pose. The following may be taken as typical for fully but not 
over-exposed plates :—Water, 20 oz. ; soda carbonate, 1 oz. ; soda 
sulphite, 1 oz. When dissolved, filter, then add metol, 30 gr. 
potassium bromide, 5 gr. Keep the plate covered up as much 
as possible during development. 


Focal Length. 
Can I find the focal.length of my lens by measuring the 
diameter of a stop (say F/8), and multiplying that stop by 
its own number? J. S. D. (Clewer). 


The method you propose is not absolutely correct, but it is 
quite near enough for all ordinary and practical purposes 


provided, of course, that the stop's numbers are correctly 
marked. 


Size of Camera, etc. 


(2) Is quarter-plate size camera too small for serious (senti. 
mental) landscape work? G. S. (Balham). 


Presuming that by “ sentimental" you mean pictorial v. topo- 
graphical landscape, our reply is that quality is not to be 
measured by size. At the same time quarter-plate contact print- 
ing is rather inconveniently small where local control is to be 
exercised, but there is no reason why you should not enlarge 
quarter-plate negatives to, let us say, 12 by 9, which is quite 
large enough for the display of skill and taste. Your first ques. 
tion, about the lens, will best be answered by a trial. Doubling 
the focal-length of the lens doubles the scale-size of the picture, 
but does not necessarily give you a larger negative, if that is 
what you mean by your query. 


Copying а Letter. 
I wish to photograph an o/d letter. Please advise as to 
plate, lighting, stop, exposure, developer. 
G. P. (Balcombe). 


If the paper is white and ink faded, use an ordinary plate, but 
if the paper has yellowed with age use an ortho. plate and yellow 
colour screen. Use diffused daylight, preferably out of doors. 
Use the largest stop that gives good crisp definition all over the 
focussing screen. If you have any difficulty about focussing, 
replace the letter by a piece of boldly printed (advertisement) 
matter, just the size of the letter, and focus for this, and then 
replace it by the letter. If the letter is much creased, you may 
find it necessary to put it under glass to hold it flat. Develop 
with amidol or hydroquinone. The following may be a rough 
guide for a trial exposure: April, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., fine but 
cloudy, with diffused light; plate speed, 100 H. and D.; F/16; 
exposure, 4 sec. outdoors. Or the same conditions in well-lighted 
тоот, 1 to 2 sec. 


Pyro-soda for Bromide Prints. | 
Please give pyro-soda developer for bromide prints. 
E. N. S. (San Francisco). 


A.—Soda sulphite, 2 oz.; metabisulphite of either soda or 
potass., 4 oz. ; water, 20 oz. When dissolved, add pyro, 2 drams. 
B.—Soda carbonate, 4 02.; water, 20 oz. For negatives, take 
equal parts of A and B. For paper prints, take 1 oz. A, 1 oz. B, 
and 1 oz. water. 


Mahing a BacKground. 


(1) Can you tell me how to distemper an 
ordinary sheet so as to convert it into a back- 
ground that can be rolled up? (2) Can you 
tell me how to prevent my P.O.P. prints 
changing colour after being toned with 
sulphocyanide? S. H. F. (Sevenoaks). 


Make a rough wooden frame of four laths 2 by 1 in., and the side 
lengths of the sheet, then tack the sheet to this as a stretcher. In 
half a bucketful of hot water dissolve a teacupful of patent (granu- 
lar) size. Then add whiting and lampblack in such proportions 
that when a dab is laid on a bit of brown paper and dried quickly 
in front of the fire it is the required colour. Apply this to the 
stretched sheet with a broad flat brush, such as is used for “ white- 
washing" the ceiling. Wetting the sheet will make it sag, but it 
will dry tight again, when a second coat will be required. In the 
second coating mixture add a generous tablespoonful of treacle. 
This will keep the colour coating flexible. (2) If you have—as 
many others also have—trouble with sulphocyanide toning, then 
try hot water 20 oz., soda phosphate зо gr. When cooled down to 
65 deg. F., add т gr. gold chloride. Stir well, and tone the prints 


at once. Do not over-tone, as the prints are more red before than 
after fixing. 


Carbon Transparencies. 

Can an ordinary plate be used as a support for making a 

carbon transparency ? G. A. (Glasgow). 

By “plate” we presume you mean the piece of glass from 

which you have removed the gelatine, etc., coating. If so, the 
answer is yes, it can be so used without any preparation beyond 
thorough cleaning, but if so used there is a fair chance of the 
carbon film leaving the glass of its own accord when it dries. To. 
prevents this, dissolve 5 grains gelatine per ounce of warm water, 
and add a few drops, say ten, of a cold saturated solution of 
potassium-bichromate. This gives it a very pale yellow tinge. 
Having cleaned the glass, coat one side of it with this bichro- 
mated gelatine mixture, just in the way one would varnish. 
a plate. Dry the plate in the dark-room. Then expose to day- 
light for a minute or so. Wash well in cold water. Transfer the- 
carbon print to this in the usual way. Allow twenty minutes 
under pressure before attempting to strip and develop. The 
thinner the substratum of bichromated gelatine the better, pro- 
vided the glass is evenly coated. 


Lumiere Intensifier. 
Is there any objection to this intensifier? I have not seen it 
recommended in your paper. H. E. C. (Bayswater). 
This is an excellent intensifier. The fact that you have not 
noticed its mention in our pages lately simply means that other 
matters have demanded attention. There are scores of excellent 
formule that do not crop up once a year. 


Permanency of P.O.P. 
Can self-toning P.O.P. be relied on to be as permanent as 
ordinary P.O.P.? G. K. (St. Ives). 
Time alone can answer your question with certainty; but, look- 
ing at probabilities, we may reasonably expect the two kinds 
to be equally permanent if carefully made. 


Terme ef Subeoriptien for ‘The Amateur Photegrapher 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. той, 
Canada  .. e. YANG оз 6s. 6d. 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, 158. 


i 7s. 6d. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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some months past 
representatives ol 
New Zealand, 


For 
special 
in Australia, 


AND P.N 
Canada, South Africa, India, British West Indies, and 
other British Colonies have been getting together col- 
lections of the best pictorial work representative of their 


THE A.P. 


own districts. Many of these prints have already 
reached us, and we hope shortly to have them all in 
our hands. They will form a most interesting exhibi- 
tion at the Little Gallery at the house of this journal, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. Every week we receive evidences 
of the steadily increasing popularity of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. in the Colonies and abroad, and the far-reaching 
influence of the paper is readily acknowledged by 
readers and advertisers alike. We are glad, therefore, 
to have this opportunity of showing the workers at 
home what our readers abroad are doing, and, at the 
same time, encouraging the work of that large army of 
photographers for whom every issue of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. is a Colonial number. 
во Oe Q 


The romance of London thoroughfares by daylight 
and lamplight, as discovered by Mr. A. H. Blake and 
his camera, formed the subject of yet another enjoyable 
lantern talk at the Blenheim Club a few evenings ago. 
The charm of London for this worker lies to a great 
extent in the fact that it is a city of contrasts. In a 
single setting you may show a lane of third-class shops, 
and through the opening at the end, a sentry pacing 
outside a royal residence. Mr. Blake noted with regret 
the gradual disappearance of the picturesque side of 
London. Only the other day those fine trees around the 
Duke of York's column and the German Embassy, 
which formed a particularly pleasant picture, fell a prev 
to the hatchet. Yet, on the other hand, the older Lon- 
don—which is also generally the picturesque London— 
lingers on with a remarkable persistence. Take the 
old churches mentioned by Mr. Blake, such as All 
Hallows' Barking, with its porch still seared by the 
Great Fire, as recorded by Pepys; St. Andrew's Under- 
shaft, with its memorials of Stow the chronicler; 
Lambeth parish church, with its pedlar window; and 
the church at Chelsea, with its memories of Sir Thomas 
More. If we pass from sanctity to crime we have Jack 
Sheppard's house, which was stil standing at all 
events when Mr. Blake photographed it not long ago, in 
a labour vard attached to a workhouse in Southwark. 

9o ® eG 


Mr. Blake also showed a score or more photographs 
taken at night, when London shows in some respects 
its more winning and in others its more cruel side. 
Indeed, his slides formed a kind of pageant of the 
nocturnal hours, and included the hurry homeward of 
the City workers in the gathering dusk, the ladies at 
their late shopping, and the animated neighbourhood of 
the fashionable restaurant and the theatre; later still, 
Westminster was shown to be deserted, but the light in 
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the Clock Tower was a sign that the ** House ’ was still 
sitting; and, last scene of all, the homeless sleepers on 
the Embankment and the huddled, homeless ones under 
the arch of the bridge. Mr. Blake drew special atten- 
tion to the beautiful night effects to be obtained in the 


-autumn by having an arc lamp with a tree on one side 


in shadow and illuminated foliage on the other. The 
leaves touched by the arc lamp made a very pretty effect, 
and Mr. Martin Duncan suggested that the Autochrome 
plate, which is very sensitive to the red and yellow end 
of the spectrum, might be employed in this kind of 
picture-making, particularly when the foliage was 
saturated with moisture. 


е e ё 


An international exhibition of pictorial photographv 
has recently been opened at the National Arts Club in 
New York, under the aegis of the Photo-Secession. The 
pictures include work from Great Britain, Austria and 
Germany, France, and America, and a study of the 
entries in the catalogue affords interesting reading. 
Most of the work exhibited, especially in the American 
section, appears to be old, and, at all events, is familiar 
to English photographers. The British section in par- 
ticular is notable. The representatives chosen for this 
country are D. O. Hill, Mrs. Julia Cameron, J. Craig 
Annan, Malcolm Arbuthnot, Walter Benington, Archi- 
bald Cochrane, E. Warner, Frederick H. Evans, and 
George Bernard Shaw. We are glad to welcome the 
last-named among the leaders of British pictorial photo- 
graphy, and it is also interesting to note that the work 
of Mr. Evans included in this exhibition exceeds that of 
any other living exhibitor in the British section, and 
includes a considerable number of prints that were re- 
jected at the 1908 Salon. The selection committee 
consisted of Alfred Stieglitz, A. L. Coburn, George H. 
Seeley, Clarence White, J. N. Laurvik, and Paul B. 
Haviland. в GG B 


With the Easter holidays near at hand photographers 
are looking around for suitable places to visit—places 
with pictorial possibilities as an outlet for their newlv- 
revived interest in the camera. At a recent meeting of 
the Cardiff Society a member drew special attention to a 
little-frequented part of Wales for picture-making. He 
referred to Gower as a holiday resort. He broadly used 
the word resort, for it is a land where there are no 
niggers on the beach, and no pierrots in the pavilion. 
It is a country of natural beauty of cliff and bay, golden 
sands on the shore and the sandhills, of flowing moor- 
land and reedy marsh, where Nature revels undisturbed. 
Save for a portion of the Gower-land which is the 
delight of Swansea picnic parties— it has a wonderful 
power of attraction for a few visitors who never tire 
of its cliffs, its sands, and its people. We live in 
an undiscovered land of treasures and beauties, and 
there are still left a few spots where the shriek of the 
railway engine has not vet broken the charm of Nature 
and let in the hustling, bustling age. 
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Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HE tourist season for photographers may be 

said to have commenced during the past week. 

With the Easter holidays there is usually a re- 

crudescence of interest in the camera among 
workers of all classes, and, given fine weather, many look 
to this period as the first opportunity of the year for 
"breaking fresh ground." On another page this 
week we start a series of short notes on likely photo- 
graphic centres for pictorial workers, and we hope the 
information given will prove of practical use to many 
readers who are contemplating holidays with the 
camera. 

There are two kinds of photographic tourist—frst, 
the photographer who regards his holiday as being thc 
main essential, and the taking of photographs as а 
secondary consideration, the exposures being merely 
regarded as records of a pleasant incident, and varying 
in pictorial effect according to the perceptive abilities 
and opportunities of the individual. The second class 
is the photographic enthusiast, who puts his camera 
first, and all other holiday considerations second. He is 
inclined to make a labour of his hobby, but, if alone, 
generally succeeds in securing good pictures. 

In both cases one or two points should be borne in 
mind. First, it is well to know beforehand something 
of the district to be visited, and if possible gather in- 
formation concerning the sort of work that will be 
generally in evidence. Second, the camera and outfit 
should be considered according to the work likely to 
be undertaken. This applies, of course, more par- 
ticularly to the individual who does not wish to make 
the photographic side of his holiday a burden, and 18 
desirous of taking one camera only that will suit the 
subjects he is likely to encounter. 

The man with a taste for architecture, for instance, 
would not be wise in visiting an architectural district 
and taking a box-form camera only; whereas the visitor 
to the sea coast will be equally unwise in taking a 
camera with a multiplicity of movements and much 
brass-work, if his work is to be confined to the sea coast, 
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and pictures of seashore life and incidents are being 
dealt with most of the time. 

Many cameras can be regarded, of course, as of 
universal utilitv; that is, their possibilities are not con- 
fined to any one type of work; but, at the same time, the 
worker is better equipped when he is provided with a 
camera that is more particularly suitable for the work 
in hand, and endeavours to specialise in that work. 
Occasions arise, however, when a new district is being 
touched, and then the ‘‘ universal °’ camera is of con- 
siderable utility; but nevertheless the small folding 
camera, which is so popular to-day, would probably 
meet most contingences for the photographic tourist 
who does not wish to be overburdened with much ap- 
paratus. 

“Soft” or "Hard" Enlargements. 

In a recent issue we referred to the experiments and 
deductions of M. Callier, which were explained in 
abstract to a meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
by Dr. Mees. Briefly, we gathered that the amateur 
would do well to realise how it is that good bromide 
enlargements need thinner negatives than good con- 
tact prints. In our note appearing in THE А.Р. AND 
P. N. for March 23 the word '' softness ’’ should have 
been used instead of ''contrast," in referring to the 
results obtained when the light illuminating the film was 
diffused and the '' scatter ’’ obviated. 

‘“ Scatter "' is the term applied to a loss of light that 
is responsible for increased contrast in the resulting 
print. The point may be made clear by the following : 
If a rod-like stream of water, flowing from a tap, 
strike an object, a larger or smaller portion of 
the water will scatter in various directions: a 
beam of light impinging on any opaque object 
wil become similarly affected. It follows that 
if the path of a fine pencil of light projected by the 
condenser of a lantern be traced, it will be observed to 
enter the glass of the negative and thus reach the image 
composed of silver bromide particles set in gelatine : one 
of these it will strike, and just as the stream of tap 
water splashed when it struck an object, so does the ray 
of light, instead of travelling straight from the silver 
bromide particle, become broken up into a number of 
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divergent rays. The consequence is that a consider- 
able proportion of these rays, which ought by right to 
go to register the opacity of the particle, never reach the 
objective lens, and therefore never become transmitted 
to the bromide paper or other printing material. Ob- 
viously, where there is ‘‘ clear glass ” there will be no 
“© scatter," while as the silver bromide particles increase 
in density of aggregation the amount of '' scatter ’’ will, 
pari passu, increase. The net result will evidently be 
not unlike what follows when a thin negative is intensi- 
fied with mercury and ammonia, or with any other in- 
tensifier of similar action. 

Abney, Chapman Jones and others have before now 
drawn attention to the phenomenon of scatter as affect- 
ing negatives, but, so far as we are aware, .no one has 
so clearly and conclusively shown how scatter acts as 
an intensifier of the opacities of negatives than has 
Mons. Callier. The statement made by him, that 
diffused light either minimises or entirely cures 
°“ scatter," may be taken advantage of in making еп. 
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+ Titled Touts. 


‘“ Home Work for the Upper Classes ” is the attractive heading 
of an article in Truth, which describes how a lady of title was 
invited to earn a “ good income" by touting for '' unique 
specimens of portrait painting, etc.,’? which, judging by the 
context, were not unconnected with photography. I believe in- 
stances have been known of needy sons of the nobility and gentry 
picking up a few stray guineas by inducing their acquaintances 
to buy indifferent wines, but that titled ladies should put down 
the sum of £25 to enjoy the privilege of writing ‘‘ to perfect 
strangers without loss of dignity " on behalf of a firm which 
seeks to book orders for portraits seems a somewhat strange 
proposition. Not only is all fair in love and war, but apparently 
in commerce, for which reason if photographic home work is 
offered to my readers in exchange for a cash deposit, investment, 
or premium, my advice is, stick to your money. 


The Art of Fleet Street. 

For villanous incongruity nothing that I have for a long time 
seen can beat the astounding photographic concoctions repro- 
ducel in a certain popular sixpenny illustrated weekly, under the 
title of “ Adam's Clay and Potters’ Clay," the groundwork of 
which consists in each case of a plaque in bas-relief fashioned 
out of clay. In one of these the foreground represents steps 
leading into water, the background an ornate but insistent scheme 
of pseudo-classic decoration; two hideous lizards are depicted 
crawling up the wall; some shockingly modelled vases are scat- 
tered about the floor; against the wall is a palpably clay settle ; 
from beginning to end every touch shows the marks of the clay 
modeller's tools. The foregoing having been photographed at 
F/64, a photograph from life of a gauze-clad lady drinking 
champagne out of a very modern glass has been cut out and 
pasted on to the aforesaid clay settle, and the whole thing then 
made into a block. The esthetic shocks thus produced are 
stupendous, so that one hardly notices that while the clay bas- 
relief is lit from the left, the stuck-on lady is lit from the right. 


' Truth is Beauty.’’ 

The question of whether in portraiture likeness or pictorialism 
should have first place is again raised by Mrs. Carine Cadby in 
the pages of the Queen, in the course of which she illustrates by 
means of pairs of photographs that by dressing up—or, rather, 
undressing—women, very much more picturesque photographs 
are obtainable than by taking sitters in every-day attire. As 
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largements by placing a sheet of opal glass in contact 
with the film of the negative and then proceeding to 
enlarge in the usual fashion. "This is a most useful ex- 
pedient where the negative is one which has not been 
intentionally kept °“ thin ’’ for enlarging. It, however, 
has the drawback that the positive will be reversed as 
regards its rights and lefts. To remove any doubt 
which may linger in the minds of our readers, we may 
add that Dr. Mees showed slides which bore out the 
accuracy of the foregoing assertions. For instance, 
while a slide made by projecting an image of the nega- 
tive by means of a lantern showed a great access of 
contrast compared with a contact-printed slide from the 
same negative, a third slide, made by aid of the lantern, 
but with a sheet of opal in contact with the film, re- 
sulted in a slide which was practically identical in its 
gradations with those of the contact-printed one. This 
is explained by the fact that while light which travels in 
approximately parallel rays produces ‘‘ scatter,” diffused 
light does not to any noticeable extent do so. 
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usual, she is so successful that although we are told that two 
prints represent one and the same person, it is almost impossible 
to believe it. Certainly, no one who only knew the fashionably 
coiffured and attractively gowned young woman depicted in one 
of Mrs. Cadby's studies would recognise her as portrayed with 
dishevelled hair and enveloped in a kimono. The latter, no 
doubt, is the more pleasing of the two, but from the standpoint 
of portraiture, surely the first and essential requirement is to 
show people as they are, and not as they might or ought to 
appear. The giddy girl who plays bridge and progressive games 
is improved out of all recognition by being transformed into a 
Japanesque idealisation. 


Where Ignorance is Folly. 


I sometimes almost question whether the average local photo- 


graphic society does not do more harm than good, for it some- 
times seems to teach its members how to do many things imper- 
fectly, and not one thing thoroughly well. For instance, I have 
just been critically inspecting the monthly album of one of the 
societies, and, apart from about half a dozen members who know 
what they are about, there is not one who is able to avoid one 
or more glaring defects. Most of them are tripped up at the very 
outset by—obviously—choosing an utterly bad point of view; а 
good many fail at the focussing, the F/64 fault being at times 
painfully evident; gross mistakes in exposure account for quite 
a few bad prints, while over or under development also claim 
their victims. What I deduce from the above is that the societies 
should provide members with more plain, wholesome, elemen- 
tary guidance, and less ‘progressive flummery." There is 
always a crowd waiting to be taught the photographic alphabet. 


A Poor Look Out. 

A writer in an evening paper has been advising amateurs to 
make money out of their photographic expertness by selling 
prints for reproduction in the press. He is considerate enough 
to inform his readers that pretty nearly everything that is fore- 
seeable is specially photographed for the press by its appointed 
representatives of one kind or another, all that remains being 
the unexpected. Now although we are told that it is this that 
always happens, I am afraid it would be a precious poor look-out 
for the needy amateur to follow the advice of the above writer, 
who recommends the seeker after press photographs to start out 
at daybreak, and walk about until an accident happens which 
is suitable for snapping. From my personal experience of the 
streets of London, I estimate that not oftener than once a month 
would anything unexpectedly happen within sight of any one 
person which could be photographed so as to make a saleable news 
illustration. 
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dU HE number of de- 
62 2 Т veloping solutions 
md which have been, 
EE and are stil recom- 
mended to users of 
bromide papers, is so 
great that much con- 
fusion would be caused 
if the advice of every- 
one were taken. That a good range of contrast and a range 
of tones are within easy reach by suitable development 15 
well known. The problem is to find the most suitable de- 
veloper for our purpose with the least trouble. 

One amateur may, perhaps, habitually get rather soft or 
thin negatives, and wants to obtain soft and nicely-gradated 
bromide enlargements from them. Another frequently gets 
soft negatives without wanting them—possibly through over- 
exposures—and wants to produce hard prints in his turn. 

Although we have corne to regard a one-solution developer 
as extremely useful and satisfactory where bromide paper 
is concerned, a two-solution developer is far more reliable 
when variety in the character of the results is wished for. 
The formula given by the makers for a metol-hvdroquinone 
developer тау be split up somewhat as follows :— 
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Ds МО О жуыгы риант ара аали ркы Ан 23 gr. 
Hydroquinone ................... sees 120 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ................................ 2} oz. 
Potassium bromide ........................... 15 gr. 
Water ЛО: ausos ved xD ita eM ete Y DNE 16 oz. 

B.—Sodium carbonate ............................. 2] oz. 
W ater ОКК ЛҮК аа О 16 oz. 


Here, the sodium carbonate, i.e., the alkaline accelerator, is 
mixed with half the total amount of water, and kept as a 
separate solution. 

The contrast of the prints, and the amount of shadow de- 
tail they contain, can be easilv regulated bv varving the 
proportions of А and B. Whilst equal parts of A and B give 
the normal developer, three parts of B with two of will 
produce a more rapid solution, which will vield softer pic- 
tures with less density in the high-lights. For general soft- 
ness the normal developer should be merely diluted with an 
equal volume of water. 

Here again is another formula for splitting a well-known 
M.-Q. developer into two portions, one of which gives con- 
trast, the other gradation and softness :— 
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Equal parts of А and B will give vigorous prints on i 
most bromide papers; but a great variety of contrast 
can be obtained by using more A than B. Ву increas- ' 
ing A and diminishing B we can get very great differences, 
and the two formule furnish a means of obtaining almost 
any character of print imaginable. 

One point worth mentioning in connection with bromide 
development is that it is not always safe to use too much 
light. The same make of paper may vary in colour-sen- 
sitiveness, and fog may come quite unexpectedly at times. 
Although plenty of bright vellow illumination in the dark- 
room is a good thing for bromide work, the prints should 
not see too much of it until development has proceeded at 
least half wav. Further, if fog should occur, do not con- 
demn either the developer or the paper without having first 
tested the effect of the dark-room light on the former. 

Next we come to the subject of obtaining warm tones bv 
direct development on bromide paper. This is a problem 
which has never received sufficient systematic attention to 
solve it in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Let us take 
the various adurol formulae of Thomas Kitto, and study the 
suggested modification of both development and exposure— 
always inter-dependent— which he recommends. 

Our two stock solutions (or standard solutions they should 
perhaps be called) are prepared as follows :— 


A.—Sodium sulphite ................................ 4 Oz. 
Potassium carbonate ........................... 3 04. 
AUUFOL E u PRS À oz. 
wd cem 10 OZ. 


B.—10 per cent. solution of potassium bromide. 
C.—10 per cent. solution of ammonium bromide. 
D.—10 per cent. solution of ammonium carbonate. 


For black tones, give normal exposure (which is best 
estimated by means of some entirely different developer, such 
as M.-Q.). Develop with A, 1 oz.; water, то oz. ; B, то 
drops. Time of development, 1 to 2 minutes. 

For sepia tones, give 1} to 3 times’ normal exposure, and 
develop with A, 1 oz. ; water, 15 to 30 02. ; B, 15 to 350 drops. 
Time of development, 2 to 3 minutes. 

For brown and purple-red tones, give 2 to 3 times' normal 
exposure, and develop with A, 1 oz. ; B, 1-10th oz. ; C, 1-10th 
to 1-5th oz. ; D, 1-roth to 1-5th oz. ; and water, 20 to 30 oz. 
Time of development, 5 to 10 minutes. 

For red tones, give 50 times’ normal exposure, and develop 
with A, 1 oz. ; B, 1-10th oz. ; C, 192 minims; D, 192 minims; 


A MED чыгыны Reda 18 gr. water, 1,000 oz. Time of development, 15 to 30 minutes. 
Sodium sulphite .............................. 380 gr. The above directions will enable the reader to gain some 
Sodium carbonate ............................ 450 gr. idea of the system. Besides adurol, hydroquinone and 
Water Азер ыйыы ис н ы Кыдыры Oe 10 OZ. several other fairly slow-working developers may be used. 

The régime is, to give over-exposure, and develop with a 

B.— Hydroquinone ................................. 70 gr. considerable amount of restraining element, such as (1) acid 
Sodium sulphite ............................... 300 gr. sulphites, (2) bromides or citrates, (3) ammonium carbonate 
Sodium carbonate ............................ 550 gr. plus bromide. Some papers will be found far more amen- 
Potassium bromide ........................... 4 gr. able to the treatment than others ; certain brands seem to fail 
hu dec IO OZ. almost entirely to give any satisfaction. 

—————— —9 A&t$$4——————— 


,“ Die Photographische Praxis." Published by the Union 
Deutsche Gesellschaft, Berlin. Price 3s. This valuable little 
compendium of general information, the work of Herr Hans 
Schmidt, is one of the very best and most complete photographic 
text-books that has yet been published. All kinds of apparatus 
and materials of the present day are described and well illus- 
trated, and every question of really practical importance is 
briefly but consistently discussed. A large amount of space is 
devoted to lenses and their faults, while within a section of 


about a hundred pages one finds a complete and sound guide to 
most technicalities of photographic work. The latter portion 
of the book is devoted to the answering of such questions as :— 
* What care must be exercised in using collodion papers? " 
* What are the various kinds of sensitive papers and their charac. 
teristics?’ etc. These brief, practical articles are all worth 
reading by both expert and beginner. A copy of Hübl's colour 
chart for use in testing colour-sensitive plates and screens, and a 
large chart for testing lenses are included in the book. 
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arefew 
portrait 
negatives 
produced 
by either 
amateurs 
or professionals that would not Fe better for a little care- 
ful retouching. In most cases the need for retouching 
is very great, and it is surprising that more amateurs 
do not attempt the work and improve their results. 

Retouching is supposed to be very difficult, and even 
if attempted by the amateur the result is often so dis- 
appointing that tlie experiment is never repeated; the 
failure, however, is usually due to lack of knowledge 
rather than to actual want of skill in the operator. In 
reality, the art of simple retouching is easily acquired by 
almost anyone with good eyesight, and the improvement 
which may be effected by half an hour's work on a nega- 
tive is truly remarkable; it must be done with discretion, 
however, or the likeness of the sitter will be lost in the 
finished print. 

The best professional retouchers work with quite 
simple and inexpensive implements; the retouching desk 
itself may be a large and permanent fixture, but the 
desks sold to amateurs are quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and are very compact and well arranged. Just 
as good work, however, may be done on an improvised 
desk, and a handy man will quite easily make one for 
himself. It is well not to allow too much light to enter 
the room other than is transmitted by the negative itself, 
and in retouching a large head it is restful to one's eyes 
to cover most of the negative with a sheet of paper; the 
portion which is being worked upon can be exposed Ьу 
a circular hole about half an inch in diameter cut in the 
centre of the paper. 

Before commencement, the portions to be retouched 
are rubbed with a drop or two of retouching medium on 
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the finger tip; it must be applied as thinly as possible, 
and dries almost immediately. As the medium is trans- 
parent it does not affect the printing qualities of the 
negative unless applied too lavishly. 

There are no better pencils for retouching than Hardt- 
muth's Kohinoor, HH or HB; they can be obtained 
in separate holders, which save the trouble of cutting. 
To sharpen the point, about half or three-quarters of an 
inch of the lead is drawn out from the holder and rubbed 
to a very fine point on a bit of fine sandpaper, much as 
a boy would sharpen his slate pencil on a flat stone, but 
the degree of sharpness which will satisfy a schoolboy 
is not sufficient for the retouching pencil, a point of 
needle-like fineness being absolutely necessarv. As the 
work progresses the pencil point will require to be fre- 
quently applied to the sandpaper. 

Commence to work on the upper left hand side of the 
forehead, and work from left to right, downwards. If 
a transparent spot, such as is caused by a freckle, is 
gently touched with the point, it will become much less 
visible; if it is desired to obliterate the freckle altogether 
it may be done by a slightly firmer stroke, but this is not 
always a wise thing to do if the likeness is to be pre- 
served. It is well to have a rough print of the photo- 
graph at one's side for reference, and as the retouching 
proceeds other prints can be taken from time to time, 
and will show how the work is proceeding. If too much 
lead has been applied at any point, it may always be 
removed by rubbing on a little fresh medium. Care 
must be taken at first to use the pencil very lightly, and 
not to work too much on any one portion; the surface 
will only take a limited quantity of lead in one place. 

The object of good retouching is to produce a more 
lifelike presentment of the sitter, not to remove wrinkles 
from his face. The aim should be to soften the high 
lights into the shadows in such a way that the hard 
black lines seen in an untouched portrait are subdued to 
something more like the features as we actually see 
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them. Those vertical wrinkles which many people 
possess between the eyebrows come out as strong black 
lines in a side light, and require softening, so also do 
the semicircular creases round the corners of the mouth; 
they must be subdued but not removed altogether. The 
eyes must not be touched on any account, nor must the 
corners of the mouth; the slightest work on these places 
will entirely alter the expression of the face. 

As to the particular form of stroke to be employed, it 

is quite immaterial. Some good workers make little 
comma-shaped marks, others will use a dot or straight 
stroke, but most ladies' faces require a smaller stipple 
than rs usually necessary for the sterner sex. As the 
pressure of the fine point upon the film of gelatine is so 
slight that it can scarcely be felt by the fingers which 
hold the pencil, it will constantly happen that the 
beginner will repeatedly break the point, but he must 
persevere with the finest point he can possibly procure; 
the necessary sensitiveness of touch will soon come with 
practice. 
_ Children are probably the easiest subjects; their skin 
is naturally so free from blemishes that they require very 
little retouching. Old people are more difficult, on 
account of their many wrinkles, which may be softened, 
but not entirely removed. 

In nearly all full-face portraits it will be noticed that a 
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break occurs about midway in the line of high light 
which runs down the nose. The break indicates tne 
junction of the cartilage with the nasal bone, and must 
not be obliterated. | 

When all the more glaring spots and blemishes have 
been dealt with, it is a good plan to view the negative 
from a little greater distance, and see if the masses of 
shadow and light can be blended together more smoothly. 
In this way, by a few judicious touches, the roundness of 
the features can be brought out more clearly, but it must 
be remembered that too little retouching is better than 
too much, and the beginner will be wise if he exercises 
the greatest possible moderation in his first attempts. 

It will sometimes happen that portions of the face are 
darker in the negative than they should be, or the 
retouching pencil may make a rather darker stroke than 
is intended; do not then try to build up the surrounding 
portions to the same density to secure an even surface, 
but let it remain as it is, and in the print, if the white 
mark is too pronounced, spot it out with a little water- 
colour on the tip of a fine brush. 

The two illustrations are enlargements of a portion of 
a half-plate negative before and after retouching. The 
careworn and rugged appearance of the untouched por- 
trait are quite foreign to the subject, who is more truly 
represented by No. 2. 
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. Arundel and District.—In this picturesque old town (fifty-eight 
miles from London) the castle and the church of St. Philip 
Neri are the great attractions. For the castle, permits must 
be obtained from the estate office, but tickets for certain portions 
may be had at the Norfolk Hotel. Exterior views from several 
points are worth taking. For the interior of church, applica- 
tion must be made to the authorities; further particulars from 
lodge near by. For river scenery the River Arun will 
supply all that could be desired; journeys should be made in 
both directions, as the variety is considerable, the portion in 
the vicinity of the ‘‘ Black Rabbit " Hotel being the best. The 
park to the north of the town should be visited; good subjects 
will be found there, with possibilities of snapshots of the deer. 

Two miles from Arundel is Avisford, a place of special in- 
terest for the camera. Amberley is five miles, where will be 
found an ancient church and remains of a palace and castle. 
Some fine landscape work is obtainable on all sides in the 
Amberley district. 


_ The Dartmoor Country.—For the photographic tourist there 
IS no region offering better possibilities for ‘‘ big " work than 
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this in all England. There are subjects also for the antiquary 
and the archaologist. The moor is not a monotonous, dreary 
waste, but a land of rushing streams, deep valleys, wild glens, 
crags, and lofty hills. From Minehead go to Porlock, where 
the cliff scenery is good, especially at Bossington Hill, the 
eastern headland. From Porlock travel to Culbone, then on to 
Lynmouth, a distance of thirteen miles. Work for the field 
camera will be found in abundance en route. Dartmoor can 
be visited from Torquay or Bovey. The great feature here is 
the Haytor Rocks. Near by are the Quarries and an ancient 
stone tramway. At the village of Grimspound will be found 
the finest collection of hut circles in England. Beyond Haytor 
is the Hountor Tor, which should on no account be missed. The 
village of Manaton is also worth a visit. One mile distant are 
the Becky Falls, surrounded by some of the finest woodland 
scenery in England; from here the road leads over Trendlebere 
Down, famous for its splendid view. 

As an alternative, Tavistock may be chosen as a centre for 
Dartmoor. This lies on the western border, and from it the 
Tavistock and Moreton Hampstead roads lead right through the 
heart of the moor. Under three miles is Merrivale Bridge. 
This short journey will furnish many rare subjects. Seven 
miles from the start two bridges on the West Dart and Coswick 
will be reached; to the south is the Vixen Tor, and near by 
Westman’s Wood. In another direction from Tavistock, by way 
of the Ivybridge Road, is Meavy, and one mile Sheepstor, noted 
for the Pixies’ house. Two miles to the east is Plym Head, and 
on the north-west border of the moor 1s Okehampton. 

Take plenty of plates or films, as they will be wanted, for 
better subjects cannot be found anywhere. It is wise, when 
going for a day's tramp in this district, to take a wallet con- 
taining a certain amount of food and refreshments, also a pocket 
compass. Lenses of long focus and orthochromatic plates and 
screens will also be found most useful. 


Cley-by-the-Sea.—Tucked away їп the north-east corner 
of Norfolk is a new hunting-ground for photographers that will 
only reveal itself to the enthusiast. New, because—so far—it 
has failed to figure at any of the important photographic exhibi- 
tions, and yet not new, because the painter has long since dis- 
covered it—and kept his discovery dark. | 

Clev, Salthouse, and Blakeney are three half.forgotten but 
beautiful little village-towns that it would repav any earnest 
amateur to visit. There 1s much work to be done in the district, 
but a long-focus lens and a field camera should be taken. The 
man with a hand camera only will probablv find himself at a 
disadvantage. 

Headquarters should be made at Clev, where there are a 
couple of good inns, and quite a number of cottages letting apart- 
ments. The best plan is to take rcoms and bargain for bed, 
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breakfast, and supper, depending upon the nearest hostelry for 
lunch and tea. Cley itself is separated from the North Sea by 
wide saltings and marshes. Twelve years ago, during a great 
storm, the sea broke through the sand walls, and did immense 
damage in Cley and Salthouse, and traces of the inundation can 
be seen to-day. 

The nearest station is Holt, some five or six miles away. The 
train service to Holt is indifferent, and there does not seem to 
be any regular conveyance between Holt and Cley, except a local 
carrier's cart. The best way to get from Holt is to walk, or hire 
a trap from a local jobmaster. Ап alternative route is to walk 
in from Sheringham Station, about eight miles. The way is 
somewhat lonely, but on a fine day most enjoyable. The road 
for the most part follows the coast line, and beautiful views 
are obtainable. 


Salthouse—situated about a mile from Cley on the Shering- 
ham side—has many possibilities, but the finest pictures—on the 
sea-board side—are more suitable for the painter than the photo- 
grapher. Telegraph posts are placed at the side of the road 
between the saltings and the village, and spoil many a good 
photograph. There is a mill at the edge of the marshes, but the 
telegraph wires and posts spoil any pictures of it from the land 
side. Most of the houses at Salthouse are grey and pebbled. 
On a dull or wet day there is nothing to be done, but with 
typical April weather, with a blue sky, sunshine, and big, 
roling clouds, Salthouse and its immediate surroundings is 
delightful. The church is °“ builded upon a hill," and can be 
seen for miles round. The interior is somewhat bare and 
dilapidated, but there are relics of its one-time splendour. 


Blakeney.—Half a mile or so along the sea road, in the oppo- 
site direction to Salthouse, just over the top of a little hill, one 
comes to Blakeney, another sea-port from which all the trade has 
long since gone. Now the quayside is deserted, except for a 
few slow-going old barges, and now and then a tug or a few 
small sailing boats. Salt marshes stretch away from Blakeney 
to the sea, and even at high tide the weed.crowned mud.banks 
are not covered entirely. 

Blakeney consists mainly of a long, winding narrow street, 
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leading down to the quay. There are many charming old 
houses there, and two excellent inns. Both quayside and the 
old wharves are picturesque, and there are some good pictures 
to be taken at the back of the town on the Holt road, just beyond 
the belt of trees that screens Blakeney from the Norfolk corn- 
fields. 


Wivenhoe and Brightlingsea.—An hour’s journey from Liver- 
pool Street (or less, if one catches a "really | fast ' 
train) brings one to Colchester. Теп minutes’ journey 
from Colchester—on a branch line—and you can be landed at 
Wivenhoe, an old-world but prosperous little town devoted, 
seemingly, to boat-building and kindred trades. The town clus- 
ters round an old church, and is built entirely on the north bank 
of the River Colne. There is an inn close to the church, where 
a very comfortable bedroom and good plain, wholesome fare can 
be obtained; or the visitor can put up at Colchester. | 

At first sight Wivenhoe may not seem to yield many possi- 
bilities, but before many hours have passed it is probable that 
those first impressions will have been altered. There is a ferry 
boat across the Colne (at the bottom of the road just by the 
church), and the camera man should cross by that ferry, walk 
along the opposite bank, and look at Wivenhoe across the river. 

In the late afternoon several good pictures can be taken, par. 
ticularly if the tide is low—for the Colne is a tidal river. In 
the morning there is work to be done along the quays with a 
hand camera, and at the back of the town there are several excel- 
lent, but not particularly obvious, subjects. 

Further down the river the marsh lands yield plenty of oppor- 
tunities to the landscape man, and an old mill, somewhat 
marred by a chimney (which can be dodged), is worth securing. 

From Wivenhoe it is but a few miles’ walk to Brightlingsea 
(which you must call Brittlesea if you should happen to ask the 
way) and there you may find W. W. Jacobs-like sailormen, fish- 
ing-boats, yachts, and sea breezes. 

Up stream there are meadows with lush grass, cows, and 
pastoral pictures in plenty. "A. | 

Across the ferry and up the road over the hill one comes to a 
lovely old-world village, with a most picturesque watering pool, 
and some quite charming old houses. 


ووه 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND’S EXHIBITION.‏ 


TE: annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland 
was opened at the Leinster Lecture Hall, Molesworth Street, 
Dublin, on March 3o. This exhibition is one that is deserving 
of considerable support from British exhibitors, as it is un- 
doubtedly a unique show, and can be taken as representative 
of the best work by Irish photographers. The members’ 
classes are particularly interesting, as they have a charac- 
teristic that may be described almost as representative 
of a “ school." Whether such a possibility as an Irish school 
of photography will come to pass it is difficult to say, but there 
is no doubt that this exhibition is annually responsible for an 
excellent display of work by notable Irish camera users. 

The open classes this year do not show any falling off in com- 
parison with previous exhibitions, but on the contrary contain 
the work of many of the leading exhibitors ; and the executive is 
to be congratulated on the excellent effect obtained in the hang- 
ing arrangements. The pictures are placed carefully and with 
effect in groups on dull green fabric covered walls, which 
allow plenty of space for the individual prints. The pictures 
themselves are in two lines only, and there is no undue crowding. 

The judge (Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) made the following 
awards :—CJass A: Silver medals, R. Benson and Harold Jacob; 
bronze, J. Stuttard, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Sutherland ; highly com- 
mended, S. J. Harrison, Mrs. Mahony, Miss B. Mercer, Mrs. 
Sutherland, S. S. Rea, Hugh Pollock. C/ass B: Silver medal, 
Mrs. Mahony; bronze, Miss B. Mercer: highly commended, 
Miss B. Mercer, S. S. Rea, E. A. Cooke. C/ass С: Silver medal, 
D. Н. Leonard; bronze, Mrs. Sutherland; highly commended, 
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W. М. Allen, Class D: Silver medal, Hugh Pollock; bronze, 
J. Stuttard. Class F: Silver medal, A. W. Ward; bronze, Mrs. 
R. Dunlop, C. H. Hewitt, J. M. Whitehead, Harold Jacob; 
highly commended, Mrs. R. Dunlop, Louis J. Steele, James 
M‘Kissack, Miss M. C. Eames, Mrs. Mahony, F. Innous, G. L. 
A. Blair. Class G: Silver medal withheld; bronze, J. B. Ander- 
son; highly commended, F. Jacob, Т. К. Dale. Class E (mem- 
bers, lantern slides): Silver medal, D. H. Leonard; bronze, 
Hugh Pollock; highly commended, W. C. Wilson. Class H 
(open, lantern slides): Silver medal, T. Carlyle; bronze, Chas. 
M‘Kenna; highly commended, G. L. A. Blair, Alfred Taylor, 
Edwin Marks. Werner Medal for best picture in members’ 
classes, Robert Benson. 

On the opening night a lecture entitled © A Week in Holland 
witha Pocket Camera " was given by Mr. Mortimer, who com- 
mented on the excellence of the exhibition, and made suggestions 
to the executive as to the possibility of the formation of an Irish 
Federation, the prospects of an Irish Photographic Salon, and 
the desirability of a photographic survey and record of Ireland. 
Whether the photographic societies in Ireland are likely to rise 
to the occasion remains to be seen, but undoubtedly the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland, with its headquarters in the capital, 
is the right body to undertake the organisation of such a move- 
ment; and with such workers as Messrs. Hugh Pollock, Robert 
Benson, D. H. Leonard, Harold Jacob, W. Allen, and E. Webb 
Smith to assist in the furtherance of the scheme, in addition to a 
strong contingent of keen lady workers, there should be no doubt 
as to the futuie success of photography in Ireland. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


Midlothian Photographic Association, Synod Hall, Castle Ter- 
race, Edinburgh. Opens April 10. Exhibition closes April 17. 
Sec., B. Sherratt, 8, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Dover Institute Photographic Society.—Opens April r4. 
April 16. Sec., C. C. Marsh, 7, High Street, Dover. 

Chiswick Camera Club, Town Hall, Chiswick. Opens April 
23. Closes April 24. Sec., W. E. Walker, 40, Grange Road, 
Chiswick, W. 

Maidstone and Institute Camera Club.—Opens April 27. 
Closes May r. Sec., J. Harris, 23, Knightrider Street, Maidstone. 


Closes 


Photo Club de Paris.—Opens April 29. Exhibits April ro. 
Exhibition closes May 17. Sec., 44, rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

Staines and District Photographic Society.—Opens May с. 
Closes May 7. Sec., F. W. Memory, 58, High Street, Staines. 

Dresden International Photographic Exhibition. May to Octo- 
ber. Sec. for England, E. O. Hoppé, 8, Margravine Gardens, 
Baron’s Court, London, W. 

Canterbury Camera Club, Foresters’ Hall, Canterbury. Opens 
July 7. Entries June 23. Exhibits June зо. Sec., B. J. Fisk- 
Moore, St. George's Gate, Canterbury. 
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Some Noles and Comments on Reacers’ 
Prints submitted in the Weekly Compet.tion. 
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PICTORIAL 
ANALYSIS. 


N 1884, that is to say, twenty-five years ago, H. P. 


| Robinson published his 


book *‘ Picture Making by 


. Photography." On page 47 there is the following sig- 
uificant passage : ** Some of the finest effects are those which 


ccnsist of broad masses of light and shadow. 


Breadth of 


effect is one of the most pleasing qualities in art; it har- 
monises everything, and will give a beauty to the ugliest 


objects. 


(A) STOLEN MOMENTS. 
Awarded а Prize in the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Edwa:d Bush. 


day. A subject that may be flat and weak with the sun 
shining full on it in the morning, may have every element 
of the picturesque in the afternoon, with the sun shining 
from the side, or behind the view. То select a view with 


A great deal may be done by selecting the time of 
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the sun shining in front of the lens was once thought to be 
most unorthodox. It used to be a direction to the young 
photographer to have the sun at the side of the view, per- 
haps a little in front. It is curious how we all 
run in grooves. It is only during the last few years 
that photographers have shown any disposition to throw off 
their trammels, and take their pictures where they found 
them so lighted as to be most conducive to pictorial effect.” 
The writer then proceeds to analyse and discuss a picture of 
his own called * Wayside Gossip,” and among other things 
says: “ If my reader has an opportunity of seeing a full- 
sized print of this picture, he will notice the almost stereo- 
scopic effect of figures lighted in this manner. The standing 
figure in particular seems to come quite solid from the back- 
ground. This is due in a great measure to the edging of 
light round the figure which this kind of lighting gives, and 
the gradation in that part of the landscape which forms the 
immediate background.”’ 

. I give this rather lengthy quotation for various reasons, 
which I think are timely. In the first place, it suffices to 
show that the present rage for a strong front lighting is not 
quite the new discovery that some present-day camera ex- 
ponents would have us believe. Next, it gives us the oft 
required reminder about imitation and following one another 


By W. Baldwin. 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


(B) OLD. SCARBOROUGH. 


like a flock of sheep. Thirdly, we get the extremely valu- 
able hint that it is one thing to note a certain effect of light- 
ing, and quite another thing to use that effect with dis- 
crimination. ч 

Although Mr. Robinson in the above passage is especially 
referring to a landscape with foreground figures, yet I think 
we may very profitably call to mind his words while looking 
at the two examples of front lighting which are selected to 
accompany this note. 
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The first, which we may for convenience of reference call 
А, is a figure subject with domestic interior as background. 
It is by E. Bush and entitled ** Stolen Moments." The 
second, D, is an outdoor subject (7.e., a street scene show- 
ing scveral figures), by W. Baldwin. | 

An Interior and its Background. 

И we look at A with partly closed eyelids, we at once 
recognise the suggested stereoscopic effect above mentioned. 
Now note carefully that one edge (viz., that to our left) of 
the figure is much more strongly lighted than is the other 
side. This at once tells us that the chief source of light was 
not directly in front of the lens, but somewhat towards our 
left. Note also that the background—a cupboard or some- 
thing of that kind—is shown in a subdued light. It is by 
no means flat, and yet is broadly lighted. We are thus re- 
minded of the eradation of the background, as Mr. Robinson 
points out. We also notice the “ edging of light round the 
figure ’’ to which he refers. 

_The part of the background behind the back of the figure, 
viz., to our right, is too “ liney ° and complicated to make 
this portion strong and satisfactory. The bucket and bowl 
towards the right lower corner come somewhat awkwardlv, 
and would have been better away altogether. The girl's 
pose and expression scem quite excellent, and fit the title— 
or the title fits them—admirably. One can quite imagine 
the few moments in order to glance at the final chapter of 
the penny novelette, stolen midway between the breakfast- 
room and scullery, etc. Doubtless the limited space avail- 
able necessitated a lens of somewhat short focal length used 
at rather too close quarters, and too high above ground level, 
hence the up-hill look of the tiled floor. 

Against the Light. 

Turning now to illustration B, we have the same general 
idea of figures shown by means of a source of light more or 
less in front of the lens. Now in this instance it is evident 
that we have a chance snap-shot, with the usual oddities of 
limb positions which suggest arrested motion rather than 
movement—two vastly different but frequently confused 
things. " 

The scattered lights on the ground in the near foreground 
do not give that breadth and repose which Mr. Robinson so 
justly commends. The three nearer figures are suggestive 
of silhouettes, and we miss the line of lighting which has 
been already mentioned above. The background is not re- 
poseful or particularly interesting. 

To return once more to our starting point, viz., the effects 
which result from a source of lighting that is more or less 
towards the direction in which the lens is pointing. Let the 
young photographer—;.e., young in pictorial experience, 
though possibly well experienced in technicalities—bear in 
mind that this present-day popular front lighting is no new 
thing in photography, and that it is not an casy and royal 
road to pictorial effect. As Robinson says (in effect), each 
subject must be treated on its merits : a lighting which may 
suit one subject admirably may not suit one of a somewhat 
similar nature. In B we sce that a direct front lighting is 
apt to give a silhouette effect, with many of the inherent 
effects or defects of flatness which accompany this mode, 
while with an oblique direction, as in А, we get quite a 
different set of conditions. In a word, one may say that a 
very little variation of cause may produce a surprising differ- 
ence of eflect. Just one word more before we part from 
this pair of interesting examples. In A we have the greater 
part of the figure seen in shade (not shadow). Now 1 would 
ask the young worker to notice three important things: 
First, the general effect of strong light is largely due to the 
preponderance of shade over strong light. Second, this 
shade is not black, and, in fact, is not anywhere near black ; 
and if compared with black we find the greater part of the 
shade quite light. Compare, for instance, the shaded side 
of the face with the background, which, in turn, is only 
about half way to black. Third, note the transparency of 
the shades or shadows, and how we can see each little 
variation or gradation of the bodice, apron, whitewashed 
timbers, etc. In fact, the effect of light is not got by strong 
lights and hard black shadows, but by light and transparent 
shades and shadows. 


A I are 
The Tanqueray free portrait fraud is being carried on witb 
great vigour in the Leeds district just now. 


At the annual meeting of the Wigan Camera Club, held on 
March jo, Mr. William Reay, J.P., was unanimously re-elected 
president for the fourth time. 

Messrs. Lumiere announce a new “‘ film-block,’” or pack of 
cut films. Application to Lumière N. A. Co., 89, Great Russell 
Street, will bring particulars. 

A postcard to Thornton-Pickard, Ltd. (Dept A.), Altrincham, 
will bring a copy of the new edition of the handbook oí the 
Imperial camera. It is well worth getting. 

Ilford, Ltd., has just issued a series of special dark-room light 
filters. They are in three varieties. Application should be 
made to Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, for further particulars. 


An exhibition of the work of J. Craig Annan will be opened 
in the rooms of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, 35, (Castle 
Street, on April 24. The show remains open until May 8. 

A cash prize competition for oil and bromoil prints is 
announced by James A. Sinclair and Co., of 54, Haymarket, 
S.W. Particulars will be found in the advertisement pages this 
week. 

In the formula for a combined bath given in a recent issue 
bv Mr. P. F. Visick, the amount of water (20 oz.) was omitted. 
Readers who intend trying this bath should make a note of this 
omission. 

The “© Annual Bohemian Concert " of the London and Pro 
vincial Photographic Association will be held at “ The Apple 
Tree and Mitre," 3o, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C., on 
April 22. 

R. Lang Sims has been elected president of the Professional 
Photographers! Association. Mr. Lang Sims was previously 
treasurer, and is a well-known professional photographer at 
Brixton. 


The much.photographed Haddon Hall has been undergoing 
restoration. We mav now look for a further season in photo- 
graphs of this historic house. There has been a lull in Haddon 
Hall pictures lately. 

Readers should write to Messrs. Butcher, of Farringdon 
Avenue, for particulars of the new Aldis '' Uno" anastigmat 
lens which thev are fitting to their cameras. It is a remarkable 
instrument for the price. 

In our notice of the Cripplegate Exhibition, the name of S. 
I. Ward should be added as receiving an award in Class J, and 
that of Captain W. Stomm, who received a special award for his 
autochrome lantern slides. 

A new photographic society has been formed at Havant, 
and at the first meeting about thirty members were enrolled. 
The first president is Mr. E. Trevett, and Mr. M. J. L. Riley 
will act as secretary and treasurer. 

A finely illustrated catalogue of the N. and С. “ Sybil” 
pocket cameras has just been issued. Applications for it should 
be made to Messrs. Newman and Guardia's new address, 1; and 
18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 

The Walthamstow Photographic Society have just issued their 
summer season's programme. 11 is an excellent one, containing 
weekly meetings until October next. Mr. A. Dowding, 8, 
Vicarage Road, Leyton, is the hon. sec. 

Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., acted as the advisory photo- 
graphic expert to Commander Shackleton's Antarctic Expedition. 
N. and G. cameras were supplied to the expedition, and proved 
of the greatest reliability under trving conditions. 

A quarter-plate Palmos camera, No. 3,213, with Series No. П. 
Homocentric lens, No. 64,606, and one No. т Koilos shutter, 
were stolen from the exhibit of Messrs. Ross, Ltd., at the recent 
photographic exhibition at Cripplegate Institute, Е.С. 


A course of ten lecture demonstrations on “The Theory of 
Photographic Processes" will be given at the London С.С. 
School of Photo-engraving, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
on Thursday evenings, from 22nd April to 24th June, by Dr. 
S. E. Sheppard. 

Mr. George Dutilh, Credit Lvonnais, Alexandria, Egypt, is 
the winner of the ** Ensign" Roll-Film Competition for March. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on “ Ensign" film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of " Ensign" film. 
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Ghe Portraiture of 
Children. $) OSCAR HARDEE. 


Special to " The A. P. and P. М.” 


LL that appeals tu us in our better moments seems 

to find its genesis in a feeling akin to childhood. 

In our seeing moments the mind becomes singu- 

larly simple and clear, and has no cloud or film 
dimming the horizon of our thoughts. 

In the daily toil and moil of life, this feeling, alas, 
comes all too seldom, like fitful gleams of sunshine 
through a stormv skv, gone almost before it is located, 
but nevertheless bringing back recollections of a world 
of the long ago, a world which has, and will everlast- 
ingly belong to the child. 

Everything fresh, green and springlike unfolds hour 
by hour to the wondering little brain, pours its treasure 
trove of colour, light, and sound into each busy little atom, where it is to be sorted, tied up neatly in packets, 
and laid away each in its particular little pigeon-hole for future reference. 

It is the most wonderful period of life—childhood. Who has not watched and loved it? The child's 
wonder at the butterfly, and our wonder at the child are synonymous. 

In this romantic world belonging exclusively to its little denizens (although we all were once on its roll 
of membership), instinct plays the most important part. Hence its absolutely natural movements and actions. 
There is no trouble here for the artist with awkward or self-conscious poses. Never does the sitter put the 
costume before the portrait. No, the most important item is usually Messrs. Golly-Wog and Teddy Bear, and 
as long as they are witnesses of the operation, or, better still, included in the picture, nothing else matters. 

It is the delightful unconsciousness of childhood that constitutes its charm. The artist sees character in 
its chrysalis state, and so is enabled to analvse (pictorially) the different tvpes presented. Children are, of 
course, interesting all the world over, but (perhaps because they particularly belong to us) the English child 
is our pet affection, and of it I propose to write. 

The portraiture of children is the most fascinating and subtle of the many branches of photographic art, 
and I am afraid one of the least understood. There are many restrictions and conventionalities certainly which 
reduce and narrow down, but taking all those points into consideration, there is still much to be done if child 
photography is to be furthered. 

In most of the productions one feels that the poor wee mites have been starched bv admonitions not to do 
this or that, and generally tortured into a position which creates a wonder in the mind of the critic that they 
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are not much worse. Why all this posturing and dress- 
ing when we are all cognisant of the fact that naturalism 
is childhood? 

Another point. I have long come to the conclusion 
that the majority of mothers handicap us considerably 
when allowed to have their own way, but there is an 
antidote for this evil, which allows the photographer to 
bring another side of himself into use—the diplomatic, 
which enables him to ward off the silly arrangements 
suggested, and generally prevents her from becoming 
master of the situation—perhaps I should say mistress, 
to be more correct. 

Sometimes I think I dislike mothers more than any 
other type of human being existing. Оп this point 1 
could write volumes, but, as mv space is limited, and a 
vituperative article on mothers does not come within 
my province, I will desist. 

Whistler’s dictum, ** Patience and perseverance, the 
endowment of the duffer,’’ does not apply in child photo- 
graphy. It is the essential thing in photography. If 
a young man were brought to me with a view to becom- 
ing a pupil, the first thing I should try to find out would 
be the quality of his temper. 

It is fatal with children to show the slightest sign of 
annoyance. 

But the whole thing is such a source of unalloved 
pleasure, and the feeling created in one by their dear 
little presences is so joyous, that '' it is better to bear 
the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of ' 

— for the sum total of trouble is nothing when compared 
to that of the interest. 

As a matter of fact, I cannot lay any great claim to 
the quality I have lauded so much—therein lies the 
reason of my praise. 

In the hundred and one items 
mercial photography successful, 
impatient. But let me say that 
this feeling—for others 

This may look rather like a confession, but it has 
been remarked that confession is good for the soul, and 
we must at all events keep that in good working 
order, if desirous of getting any joy into our 
work. A man’s work is always a sure index of 
his mental and moral condition, 
of character can usually be gleaned from the ec 
spirit animating any production. 


that go to make com- 
one 15 apt to become 
at least I can reserve 


The accompanving illustrations are work made g 2 


in the ordinary way of business, and go to prove 
that elaborate accessories are quite superfluous. 
My background is just a white sheet, and when a 
foreground Is necessarv to my composition, another 
w hite sheet is spread on the floor. Simplicity, simplicity, 
simplicity is the watchword of success. 

Study any of the world’s masterpieces of art, and 
observe how painstaking and elaborate the thought has 
been to arrive at the simplest result. Again, in modern 
work of the best kind, the canvas rock, the flower-pot 
palm, and the pasteboard balcony are unknow n. These 
accessories, instead of adding interest, spread it all over 
the picture, and leave no focus point, which usually 
should be the head, and the whole thing then resolves 
itself into chaos, without any definite point or intention. 

Detail is one of my pet aversions. That is, super- 
fluous detail. Often have I admired the accuracy of 
tone values, etc., in what I took to be a study of still 
life, but suddenly in my wanderings and bumpings 
(w hich hurt) among the masses of pillars, curtains, 
chairs, tables, and bric- -a-brac, I have discovered a child 
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seated amidst this quagmire of detail, and dimly realised 
that portraiture was the intention, 

The general supposition seems to be that the success 
of the professional is largely owing to the appliances he 
has to work with. This is entirelv erroneous. АП the 
photographic plant in the universe will not make a good 
photograph. 

Mv camera is quite an ordinary affair, made by one 
who has not a great reputation. I find the best 
appliance one can possess is experience, and with a 
sufficient supply of this commodity, one can work won- 
ders with very little means. 

Generally I use Marion's тоо H.P. Speed, or 
250 H.D., as occasion demands, and the exposures are 
made with a Thornton-Pickard studio time shutter 
working behind the lens, and naturally vary in length 
of time, in relation to light and shade, the colour of the 
child, and how I wish the tones arranged. Generally 
speaking, the exposure lasts from a quarter of a second 
to four seconds. 

What I have tried to do in this little article is to 
emphasise the importance of this highly interesting 
branch of the profession. Of course, in art there are 
many paths, and that which appeals to and is the strong- 
hold of one man, 15 quite out of the wav to another. 

But of this I feel certain—that as a source of universal 
interest and never failing pleasure, the study of child- 
hood is unfailing, whether it be through the camera 
or merely in one's intelligence. The apparent sim- 
plicity of this subject is subtle to a degree, and when one 
thinks that the goal has been reached it is onlv to find 
that the scaling of this one height has opened up 
horizon of other heights equallv interesting апа much 
more abstruse. 
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See article on preceding page. 
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5 HE early morn,” 
‘the golden 
dawn ’’—the most 
glorious time of 
day! Poets have appreciated 
the beauties of the break of day, 
and sung its praises from time 
immemorial. But what about 
the photographer? How many 
take advantage of the delights 
of a beautiful spring morning ? 
Judging by the scarcity of pic- 
tures obtained before ''sun-up,"' 
И; c ! or soon after, he seems much 
СМГ o averse to turning out before the 
| (tton “© streets are aired,” and yet he 
has the whole of spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn in. which to 
make the effort. 
Let him turn out on a fine May morn- 
ing, say at five a.m. Unless he already 
lives there, half an hour's walk will 
assuredly bring him to some favourite 
spot on the outskirts of the town—to 
that little wood, or that purling brook 
overhung with trees, which have now 
assumed the garb of spring, or that 
row of picturesque thatched cottages making long light 
shadows in the early morning sun. 
An agreeable surprise will now be in store for him. 
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MORNING PH OTOGRAPAY 


By HERBERT 


MILLS. Special to °“ The A. P. and P. N.” 


The material which was thought to be exhausted he will 
now see under quite new conditions of lighting, for he 
has seen one or another of them scores of times on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings, but the idea of view- 
ing them in an early morning light has probably never 
occurred to him. 

Then, an hour or so spent in finding subjects, and 
exposing a plate or two, and half an hour's walk back, 
brings him home again by 7 a.m., ready and fit to do 
justice to the usually perfunctorv and often scrambled 
meal. 

The man who resides in the country and who lies abed 
until the breakfast bell calls him, is missing golden 
opportunities of picture-making, opportunities which 
at any other time would doubtless make his mouth 
water. 

Early rising requires little effort, and once or twice 
persevered in, the matter becomes a habit, for man, as 
a noted writer has it, is a creature of habit. 

Not only does the country at dawn give these oppor- 
tunities, but also the seaside. A walk along the shore 
of even Douglas or Blackpool (whose sea fronts at any 
other time of day are crowded with holiday-makers), at 
five in the morning will be a revelation to those who 
have never experienced it. In the case of Douglas, and 
other seaside towns with an eastern aspect, the sunrise 
over the sea, coupled with a delicate shimmering haze, 
and a fishing smack or so for foreground or point of in- 
terest, will provide material sufficient for many pleasing 
pictures. 
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EARLY MORNING AT DOUGLAS. 
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WHILE at 
Brine-on- 
the-Sludge 
I dropped 
into break- 
fast with 
Mr.Martin 
Duncan. 
Ifound the 
easy chair 
smothered 
with seaweed, the slop basin filled 
with squirming sea anemones, a 
number of crustacea crawling about 
the floor, and a couple of newts 
imprisoned ia the glass butter dish. My host was 
at the moment intently inspecting with a microscope 
what he declared was a newly found germ known as the 
"bread and butter bacillus." At sight of me he 
rescued a wandering snake from the clutches of a 
lobster, warned me not to go too near to a sick monkey, 
apologised for a breakfast cup being full of gentles, and 
welcomed me with that bonhomie for which he is so 
famous. Since that memorable occasion—which was 
not an actuality but a nightmare which I had after 
listening to one of his lectures—I have watched him 
capture the entire animal world. One of his finest 
achievements was the application of micro-kinemato- 
graphy to the improvement of the habits of Leicester 
Square; and his bacillus morality plays at the Alhambra 
are said to have done more to purify the streets of 
‘° London after dark "' than have the combined forces 
of General Booth and Scotland Yard, and it was only at 
the earnest entreaty of Mr. Charles Urban that he 
relinquished his intention of giving up his life to the 
"holding of revival meetings in which hymns were to be 
replaced by microbean parables from the bioscope. 
One of his favourite relaxations is—or was—when the 
day's work was done, to smoke the pipe of absolute 
peace in his study with a huge ''boa-constrictor "' 
wound round his waist and his neck. This is no play- 
ful exaggeration оп my part, but one of those rare 
" actualities ’’ which are as easily discoverable in these 
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By “TOUCHSTONE” 


MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.P.S. 
brief biographies as they are in a secessionist photo- 
graph. А man of fine linguistic attainment, he 15 on 


actual speaking terms with many of the lower animals, 
whose friendship for him is so great that they have in 
several instances granted him the sole right of photo- 
graphing them in unpremeditated poses. Не 15 very 
fond of relating how on one occasion when caterpillars 
ran short, he adopted the well-known expedient of 
titillating the swallow of a young cuckoo which he was 
hand-rearing, in order to cheat the fledgling into the 
belief that it was being fed. This went on for some 
time until the little bird, discovering the fraud, ejaculated 
in its own avian vernacular, ‘‘ Stop yer tickling, Jock ! "' 

He is very good at lecturing, his collection of short 
stories of animal iife entitled °° Zoological Fictions °’ 
being immenselv popular, as also is his unique lantern 
lecture, '' The Wild Life of Stuffed Birds,” illustrated 
by starchy pictures in unnatural colours. He has been 
well termed the photographic Frank Buckland, a com- 
parison which flatters the latter individual. His per- 
sistent shadowing of shv and retiring creatures has 
taught him many things which he would not otherwise 
have found out, as the physical inconvenience of quaking 
bogs, and the utility of the elephant as a substitute for 
the domestic shower bath. During the past few months 
he has withdrawn himself into a kind of biological 
retreat at Ealing, where he holds constant communion 
with the animal and vegetable creation, and where any- 
one may freely con- | 
sult him. Should 
you want a photo- 
micrograph of an 
elephant, ог а 
malarian ѕут- 
phony, or any other 
conceivable natural 
history pictures, ''if 
you'll only look in 
on the resident 
Jinn,” you'll “ find 
them all ready in 
stacks " of lantern 
slides. 


** TOUCHSTONE.’ 


موه 
SUNBEAMS AND PERSPECTIVE.‏ 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR, —As Mr. Midshipman Easy found, there is ample room 
for humorous differences of opinion concerning parallels. A 
certain writer, who shall be nameless, recently laid down the 
broad proposition that “sunbeams are invariably parallel," and 
should not therefore be shown in a picture as if they were at 
right angles with each other, or forming irregular polygons. 
This statement, unfortunately, was not precise enough for 
another writer, who shall also be nameless; wherefore he, with 
pained surprise, accuses writer number one of ignoring the laws 
of perspective, to which sunbeams, like other parallel lines, 
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owe a dutiful obedience. In other words, as writer number two 
carefully explains, parallel lines only appear parallel when they 
do appear parallel. 

Precisely so. The courses of bricks in buildings are likewise 
invariably horizontal and parallel, and the print should not be 
trimmed in such a manner that they appear to be running uphill. 
But in future it will not be safe to make such a general asser- 
tion as this without the elaborately guarded qualification that 
even bricks obey the laws of perspective, besides being occa- 
sionally subject to subsidences and earthquakes !—Yours, etc., 

A. LOCKETT. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Federation Exhibitions.—The report, given last week, on the 
meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union (lecturers and 
secretaries), in the brief, is strange reading if taken as read, and 
must be acknowledged a confession of weakness, rather than 
of union and strength. The report says a half-hearted proposal 
to hold a joint exhibition with the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union found very small favour with those present, and was 
referred to as undesirable at present, and could only end in 
disaster. It is regrettable that some reasons for this adverse 
and drastic decision are not given, for surely it cannot be that 
there is a scarcity of workers in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union, or that they, individually or collectively, begrudge the 
spending of a few loose shillings; indeed, the latter reason 15 
obviously an impossible one, for did not the ‘ Northern " 
executive, right in the heart of Lancashire, recently pay all 
expenses and have a handsome surplus of тоо? If it is 
desirable for societies to hold exhibitions, it should be even 
more desirable that a federation of societies should do so ; nay, 
in fact, it is suggested by some people that if an exhibition 1s 
to be organised at all, then it should be the duty of the federa- 
tions to do it. And what could be more easily and cheaply 
arranged, with the machinery of organisation at the command 
of the federations, than a rotating exhibition between three of 
the principal federations? А further proposal, to hold a L. 
and C. Union exhibition, was discussed, and this again found 
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little support; thus it is obvious there is a lot of spade work 
required before the Mecca of the true federationist is reached— 
an exhibition in every union and a federation of federation 
exhibitions, with interchange of exhibits. à 


Club Displays at the White City.—Again, of this same meet- 
ing, the report says: The question of a photographic exhibition, 
to te held at the White City (London), was raised, but no action 
whatever was taken, or sanctioned by this Union. Does it 
require the sanction of the lecturers and secretaries of the L. 
and C.U., or even the Union itself, for a society to exhibit at 
an Imperial International Exhibition? In order to remove this 
false impression it may be advisable to explain what the Imperial 
International Exhibition authorities are doing. A photographic 
section has been formed, with a committee composed of the 
secretaries of all the federations, the editors of THE A. P. AND 
Р. N. and the “В. J.," along with one or two other leading 
men, and Sir Henry Trueman Wood as chairman. Space is to 
be devoted to the very latest in amateur and professional photo- 
graphy, side by side with all the makers of modern apparatus 
can show. A special feature of the section is society displays, 
and special prizes will be awarded for the *' Best Collection 
sent by a Photographic Club." This is an innovation which 
should have a hearty response from all societies, federation, 
affiliation, or otherwise, who are able to muster a creditable 
display of their members’ work. There is, however, very little 
time to carry the matter through, therefore action should be 
prompt, for all exhibits must be addressed to the Photographic 
Section, to arrive not later than April 20. There is no entrance 
fee for club collections, and entry forms can be obtained from 
the organiser, Mr. J. Peasgood, Imperial International Exhibi- 
tion, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Barrhead and District Amateur Art Club members have intro- 
duced a novelty into the prospectus of their forthcoming exhibi- 
tion (April 27—May 1), to wit, a “panel” (open) class, when 
each competitor shows three pictures. They are in hopes that 
this will appeal to the more prominent workers, who suffer from 
a surfeit of plaques gained in ordinary competitions, and also 
add a valuable item to their exhibition. Hill o' Shotts (S.P.F. 
judge) has been appointed judge. 


West Calder Society mourns the death of their president, Mr. 
Wells Brown. Mr. Brown was an enthusiastic worker in photo- 
micrographv, on which subject he had lectured with much 
success, some of his work being of remarkably high quality. He 
was ever ready to encourage and help the members, grudging 
no toil to assist them in the pursuit of their art. 


چ وچ 
DEATH OF MR. HECTOR MACLEAN.‏ 


T is with great regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. Hector Maclean, F.G.S., F.R.P.S., who died at his resi- 

dence, Gratwicke, Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey, on Sunday 
morning, April 4, at the age of fifty-six. Mr. Maclean had been 
unwell for several weeks, and the immediate cause of death was 
heart failure. 

By the death of Hector Maclean, the photographic world loses 
a personality that will be difficult to replace. Possessed of un- 
bounded vitality and great confidence in himself, he was always 
to the fore at photographic society meetings, and the number of 
these functions he found time to attend during the course of 
every week was remarkable. 

As a frequent contributor to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, and other photographic papers; as the 
writer of an always interesting column on photographic matters 
in the Morning Post; as a regular contributor to the Journal of 
the Photographic Society of India; as the author of several books 
on photographic matters; as a keen worker and organiser in con- 
nection with the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey; 
and as founder and president of the Sutton Photographic Club, 
some few of his photographic interests and activities are indi- 
cated. He was also at one time president of the Croydon Camera 
Club, a post he filled for upwards of fourteen years. 

He was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society, and was but recently 
one of the newly elected members of the Council of the latter 
bodv. Needless to say, his accession to the R. P. S. Council had 
an immediate and revivifying effect, and his loss will create a 
blank that few ordinary members will be able to fill. 

Hector Maclean was possessed of a pungent wit, but withal 
his nature was of the most kindly description. His remarks were 
always to the point, and it is not difficult to imagine the dulness 
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of the Royal Photographic Society’s annual meetings without the 
spice of his interjections. 

As a pictorialist 
Hector Maclean 
was not heard 
of much in late 
years, but such 
work as was seen 
at intervals at the 
leading — exhibi- 
tions was good 
and sound, and 
displayed a keen 
appreciation of 
the beauties of 
line and mass. 

The great num- 
ber of photo- 
graphers in this 
country who 
were personally 
acquainted with 
him and knew 
him sufficiently 
well to fully 
appreciate his 
versatile qualities, 
will mourn his 
Icss. Mr. Maclean 
leaves а widow 
and famly, to 
whom we extend 
our sincere sym- 
pathy. 


Tug Late Hector MACLEAN, F.G.S., F.R.P.S. 


MORE ABOUT PRINTS ВҮ 


The introduction of Messrs. Houghton's ‘‘ Ensyna " 
paper has resulted in a considerable amount of attention 
being devoted to methods of printing in which the prin- 
ciple of physical development is involved; that is to 
say, development by the deposition of pure metallic 
silver upon the surface of the exposed sheet, as contra- 
distinguished from development by the reduction to the 
metallic state of an insoluble silver salt contained in the 
sensitive stratum. 

Looking at the matter from a practical point of 
view, perhaps the most notable and interesting advance 
which has arisen out of recent experiments is the adap- 
tation of the pyro developer to Ensyna paper, this being 
due to a contributor to the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
who is content to be known by the initials ‘‘ F. С.” 
This gentleman’s developer for Ensyna paper is pre- 
pared by adding two grains of pyrogallic acid and two 
grains of acetone-sulphite to an ounce of water, but a 
developer thus prepared is perhaps not quite so ener- 
getic in its action as the developer supplied by the 
makers of the paper, as it takes a few seconds longer 
to bring the image to full density; but in many cases 
this may be rather an advantage than a disadvantage. 
When the '' F. G."' developer is diluted to half strength 
a more decided brown is obtained than when the full 
strength developer is employed; indeed, the pyrogallic 
developer in question appears to allow of quite notable 
control by alteration of strength, whether in the direc- 
tion of concentration or of dilution : but this is rather 
characteristic of pyro generally. 

It is not necessary to remind the student of photo- 
graphic history that most of the early methodsof printing 
by development involved the principle of physical develop- 
ment, and pyrogallic acid was not unfrequently used as 
a developer—one old formula being two grains of pyro 
and one grain of citric acid to an ounce of water. А 
developer thus constituted, we may mention, is tolerably 
well suited for the Ensyna paper, and also for most 
of the modern printing-out papers, when these are only 
exposed for a short time. "When there is a tendency 
towards a dark deposit over the whole surface, the 
amount of citric acid may be increased to two grains 
per ounce, or even eight or ten, the citric acid acting 
as a restrainer. 

In order to give the reader some idea as to the im. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


portance of printing by development between thirty and 
forty years ago, we may refer to the 1873 edition of Dr. 
Towler's '' Silver Sunbeam," a comprehensive volume 
of some боо pages, to which the photographic student 
of that time looked for the fullest information on all 
matters of photographic practice. 

In Chapter XXXIV., Printing by Development, we 
find four methods described, and each of these methods 
involves the principle of development by the deposition 
of silver, and a short account of these four methods 
cannot fail to be of interest at the present time, espe- 
cially as all four methods are well suited to the require- 
ments of the amateur worker, whether for contact print- 
ing or the making of enlargements. 

According to the first of the four methods, plain 
paper is salted by immersion in a solution of 100 grains 
of sodium chloride in 12 ounces of water, but 6 drops 
of hydrochloric acid should be added to the solution. 
When dry the paper is sensitised by being floated on a 
solution consisting of silver nitrate 1 ounce and citric 
acid 8 grains, in 8 ounces of water. Development is 
by means of the pyro-citric developer that is mentioned 
above. The salting solution for the second method 
consists of white of egg ro ounces, water 15 ounces, 
sodium chloride 1 drachm, and potassium bromide т 
drachm. Sensitising solution: silver nitrate 1 ounce, 
water 12 ounces, citric acid 3 drachms, and alcohol 1 
ounce. Developing solution : gallic acid 23 grains, water 
т ounce. The third method is an iodide method and is 
practically identical with the original Talbotype pro- 
cess; while the fourth method is the uranium process 
of Niepce de Saint Victor, a process well worth serious 
attention on the part of the amateur of to-day. The 
plain paper is sensitised by immersion in a bath com- 
pounded of uranium nitrate 1 ounce, dissolved in 5 
ounces of water, and when dry it is ready for exposure. 
Development is in the following solution : silver nitrate 
I drachm, acetic acid 2 drops, and water 2 ounces. 
It should be remembered that the exposure must be 
longer when the above methods are employed than in 
the case of modern paper, but the lower degree of sen- 
sitiveness has the advantage of allowing of develop- 
ment in a brighter light than that allowable when the 
modern papers are used. The uranium method is 
extremely slow. 
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IODINE AS A REDUCER. 

It may be accepted as a general fact that any silver image, 
whether it be a negative or positive, may be reduced or weak- 
ened by immersion in a solution of iodine, the ultimate action 
of this reagent being to convert the whole image into the yellow 
iodide of silver; but the action can be stopped at any stage, as, 
for example, when the thinner strata of silver are completely 

converted into iodide and the heavier deposits are only super- 

ficially converted into iodide. Thus the image may be entirely 
transformed or the action may be confined to the removal of 
the fog, or general veil, and the reduction of all parts, but with 
more emphasis on the faint gradations. Thus it is that iodine 


is an admirable reducer when the original is fogged and it is 
desired to impart vigour or strength. It must not be forgotten 
that the subsequent removal of the silver iodide by a hyposul- 
phite bath is an essential in carrying out reduction by the iodine 
process. In a short article on iodine as a reducer for bromide 
prints, 4 20//о recommends an iodine solution consisting of 10 
to 25 grammes of potassium iodide and 5 grammes of iodine in 
a litre of water. А т to 5 hypo bath is used for the second or 
clearing operation. The reader is reminded that during the 
first stage of the operation the print may become deep blue or 
almost black, by reason of the reaction of starch in the paper 
with the iodine, but this colouration disappears in the '' hypo." 
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Development with Rodinal. 


Опегу.—1 was interested in reading your reply to a query on 
developing (page 258), and should like to ask how many quartet- 
plate negatives could be developed in the quantity of developer 
given. Also, is not the action slower after two or three nega- 
tives have been developed in the same solution? 


J. S. (Accrington). 

Reply.—The formula which we gave was: Rodiil 
40 minims, in water 2 oz., with 2 drops of a то per 
cent. solution of potassium bromide. This is prac- 
tically the standard strength for the rodinal developer, 
namely, 1 to 24. There should be no difficulty in de- 
veloping four quarter-plate negatives in succession in 
this quantity of developer. We have never made anv 
definite experiment as to the number of plates which 
may be developed before any deterioration of quality in 
the resulting negative is apparent. To do so, how- 
ever, it would only be necessary to expose, say, twelve 
plates in succession on the same subject, giving exactly 
the same exposure to each one, and choosing a day when 
the light might be depended upon to remain constant 
while these exposures were being made. 

If these exposed plates were all developed together 
in a large dish thev would, of course, give twelve 
exactly similar negatives. If then they were developed 
one after the other, the plates being first numbered 
consecutively, it would be a simple matter to decide 
when the falling off in quality occurred, and such fall- 
ing off would be undoubtedly due to exhaustion of the 
developer, or to the increase of restrainer due to absorp- 
tion of bromine from the bromide of silver. 

The suggestion of four plates for the two ounces of 
developer is based on the practical use of the formula 
we give in developing large batches of 5 by 4 plates in 
the following wav: Four plates were developed at a 
time in a то by 8 dish, using a total bulk of eight 
ounces of developer. The plates were developed by 
time alone, for four minutes by the watch. The de- 
veloper was then poured off into the glass measure 
again. After the plates were fixed, a second batch of 
four was developed in the same way, again for four 
minutes; and again, after fixing, a third batch was 
developed. 

No falling off in quality was noticed in any case, and 
no slowing of the developing action was allowed for. 
Although each day's exposures were developed in this 
way for two or three weeks, the batches of negatives 
were singularly even in character—in fact, quite as 
much so as they would have been had each plate been 
developed separately and its density judged by inspec- 
tion. Although there was an interval of ten minutes 
for fixing between developing one batch and the next, 
the developer did not materially deteriorate; but it is 
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well to note that it was not left in the developing dish, 
but poured back into the measure, so that as small an 
area as possible was left exposed to the air. In this 
connection it may be well to add that when the rodinal 
has been mixed with the water and is ready for use, 
all the plates to be developed must be done at once— 
that is to say, the developing solution must not be kept 
from one day to the next, or there will be great un- 
certainty and probably complete failure. 

Economy in the use of materials is always desirable, 
and the careless or extravagant use of chemicals is to 
be deprecated, yet it is not well to carry economy too 
far. For instance, an eight-ounce bottle of rodinal 
costs now, say, half a crown—thirty pence. It will 
make up ninety-six two-ounce lots of developer. If we 
develop three quarter-plates 1n each of these lots, our 
bottle of rodinal will have sufficed to do 288 plates. 
That works out at rather over nine plates a penny, an 
exceedingly moderate cost for developer. So that bv 
allowing four plates as a maximum, we mav rest 
assured we are working economically, and yet without 
running any risk of obtaining poor results. 

. Carbon Printing Difficulty. 

Query.—Many of my carbon prints have been failures lately, 
the tissue coming off the support either entirely or in large 
patches, instead of the paper only peeling off in development. 
In some cases I cannot get the tissue to stick to the transfer 
paper, especially at the edges. Can you explain or suggest any 
possible cause, or is the tissue defective? R. M. (Kilburn). 

Reply.—There are two possibilities here—either your 
tissue is insoluble, and for that reason will not properlv 
adhere to the support, or you have allowed it to soak 
too long before laying it down and squeegeeing to the 
support. The former is the more likely of the two, so 
let us see how tissue becomes insoluble, in order that we 
may trace the origin of the. trouble. First of all, how- 
ever, we may test the tissue if you have any of it left— 
sensitive tissue, that is—by placing a small strip in 
water at 100° Fahrenheit. If the gelatine film quickly 
melts awav, leaving the paper practically clean, then 
the tissue is all right; it is soluble, freely soluble, and 
should print and develop perfectly. On the other hand, 
if little or no colour comes away, and the gelatine sur- 
face will bear rubbing with the ball of the finger, and 
when so rubbed feels leathery rather than slimy, we 
see that the tissue is insoluble. 

Now, tissue may become insoluble from a variety of 
causes. If it was purchased in a sensitive condition, 
we mav take it for granted that it was all right when 
obtained. Exposure to the air, however, causes rapid 
deterioration, as damp and air together (and the air is 
almost always damp in this country) decompose the 
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bichromate salt which is incorporated with the gelatine, 
and the chromium oxide insolubilises the gelatine. Our 
tissue must therefore be stored in as airtight a manner 
as possible. We may place the packet of tissue be- 
tween two drawing-boards, or inside the leaves of a big 
book, and so keep it under pressure. Ог, better still, 
we may store it in one of the flat airtight tins known 
as ‘‘storage boxes °’ which are supplied for the pur- 
pose. | 
_ Another cause of insolubilisation may be light—that 
is, we may have inadvertently exposed our tissue to 
light, and carbon tissue has this peculiarity, that once 
light action has started, it goes on and on until the 
whole of the tissue becomes insoluble. This action is 
called the '' continuing action " of light, and can only 
be stopped by making the tissue absolutely bone dry and 
keeping it so; so that if you have slightly fogged the 
tissue or have printed it and then left it several days 
before developing, you will have allowed time enough 
for the whole to become practically insoluble. 

This brings us to another point. Tissue which is 
very much over-printed will often behave in just the 
same way as stale insoluble tissue. It is, in fact, so 
over-printed as to be insoluble almost all over. Of 
course, it makes little difference that the light produc- 
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ing this effect has passed through the negative. You 
can easily tell whether you are over-exposing by get- 
ting some fresh tissue from the makers and exposing a 
print in strips, giving various lengths of time. Sup- 
posing the average time you have printed in a good 
light is 40 minutes, you can give 5, IO, 20, and 40, and 
then transfer and develop. If the 10-minute strip 
appears too dark, and the 40-minute strip tends to peel 
away, you will have proof that you have been giving 
much too long an exposure to light. 

One more point. The failure of the tissue to adhere 
may arise from the fact that the edges of the tissue 
have not been protected from light action. You must 
‘“ safe edge "' the negative with a streak of opaque all 
round, or a bit of lantern binding strip, and always 
bear in mind that it is the edges of the tissue that are 
to be protected, not the edges of the negative. If you 
print quarter-plate tissue on a half-plate negative, you 
will need to cut a mark to lay on the negative, the 
opening being a shade smaller than the size of the 
piece of tissue. | 

If you have been sensitising your own tissue, other 
causes of insolubility arise, and in that case we shall be 
glad to have a further query, with particulars of the 
methods you employ. 
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THE “IRIS” GRADUATED LIGHT FILTER. 


A NOTABLE advance was introduced when the graduated light 
filter was designed, and where landscape work is concerned and 
the maximum correction is re- 
quired with a minimum of ex- 
posure, the graduated filter 
put on the market by Messrs. 
Griffin, of Kingsway, is worth 
attention by every worker. 
This filter is rectangular in 
shape, the length being about 
as long again as the width. 
The filter tint is lighter at one 
| end than the other, and the 
dark part graduates impercep- 
tibly into the light portion. If 
one arranges the filter, which 
slides in the adaptive fixture, 
shown in the illustration, so 
J that the sky portion of the pic- 
ture receives maximum correc- 
tion, it is possible to ensure 
getting the clouds while the 
dark foreground receives only 
the minimum correction. Its 
use thus does away with the 
necessity for a foreground 
shutter, and it is possible, 
with minimum correction for 
the whole picture, to obtain 
such a negative as would otherwise necessitate the use of two 
plates and successive exposures. 

It is a useful accessory that should be in the hands of every 
landscape worker, and is not expensive. Readers should write 
to Griffin’s for further particulars of this and other novelties 
for the ensuing season. 


“ Die Stereoskopie und das Stereoskop, in theorie und praxis." 
Published by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle. Price 5s. By Dr. F. 
Stolze. This is a second edition of Dr. Stolze's valuable treatise 
on the stereoscope, which forms one of the series of the 
Encyklopádie der Photographie. It is fifteen years now since 
the first edition was published, and the author has therefore 
found a good many new things to discuss. The theory of the 
stereoscope is fully considered, and the practical side of the 
question is ably dealt with. Modern advances, such as tele- 
stereoscopy, anthropological, physical, and other branches of 
stereo-photography, find a complete section devoted to them- 
selves, and throughout the book numerous diagrams help to 
elucidate the text. 


A NEW DARK-ROOM LAMD. 


ALL apparatus emanating from the firm of James A. Sinclair 
and Co., Ltd., $4, Haymarket, London, S.W., generally bears 
the stamp of careful selection and thoughtful adaptability for 
the purpose for which it is intended. One of the drawbacks of 
modern  dark-room 
equipment is the in- 
efficiency of the dark- 
room lamp. This 
cannot, however, be 
said of the new lamp 
supplied by Sinclair 
and Co. This lamp, of 
which the form is in- 
dicated in the illustra- 
tion, is intended 
primarily for oil. It 
is large in size, and 
gives a maximum of 
safe illumination. 
When in use at the 
ordinary level in the 
dark-room, it will be 
found that the shelves 
as well as the develop- 
ing dish are illumin- 
ated. It has a reliable 
oil reservoir, and a 
good burner giving a 
steady and strong 
light, and in use emits 
no objectionable odour. 
The burner is the best 
quality duplex, and is adjusted from the outside ; and the reser- 
voir is of large size, stamped out of solid metal, and conse- 
quently cannot leak. The heat is carried away from the back 
of the lantern, and is not likely to damage some of the present- 
day delicate ''safe-lights." The grooves at the front for hold- 
ing the °‘ safe-lights "' are so wide that almost any form of screen 
or screens may be used. The lamp costs 21s., and is well 
worth the money. 


Mr. Philip C. Hunt, of 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
and Balham, postcard printer, has recently taken over the nega- 
tives and connection of Messrs. Renaud and Co., postcard 
publishers, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Customers requiring post- 
cards, view-books, etc., printed in collotype, real photo-toned 
glossy, and coloured processes should write to Mr. Hunt for 
prices and samples for the coming season's trade. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N.” Week!y Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular ad-ertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best primis sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize. equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe А. P. ann P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Wil- 
liam Angold, 5 Lechmere Road, Cricklewood. (Title of print, 
‘© George.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Ensign 
anastigmat; stop, F/5.8; exposure, 2 secs. ; time of day, 3 p.m., 
April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on 
Wellington Cream Ciayon, sulphide toned. 

. The Second Prize to В. L. Forrest, Calderside House, Shotts, 
N.B. (Title of print, '* The Critic") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet ortho.; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, F/8; exposure, 
6 secs.; time of day, 2 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, A. W. Hill's pigment paper (gum). | 

A First Extra Prize to Arthur Mann, 19, Lonsdale Road, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, ‘‘ By the Side of the Quay.") 
Technical data: Plate, Marion iso. ; stop, Е/11; exposure, 1-2sth 
sec. ; time of day, noon, March; developer, pyro-metol; printing 
process, enlargement on Barnet Cream Crayon Bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to E. F. Н. Crouch, 11, South Street, 
Worthing. (Title of print, “ Un Palais de Justice.") Techni- 
cal data : Plate, Barnet ortho. backed ; lens, Cooke; time of day, 
July; developer, M.-Q., dilute; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. | 

The Mounting Prize to E. A. Biscoe, s, Hatfield Road, 
Bedford Park, W. (Title of print, ** When Charles was King.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Ross; stop, F/6.5; 
time of day, afternoon, January ; developer, pyro; printing pro- 
cess, bromoil. 

The Beginners! Prize to Miss Wilson, Panet House, Watford. 
(Title of print, ‘ A Hertfordshire Cottage Kitchen.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Paget S.R. ; Shew's Guinea camera; stop, F/11; 
exposure, 15 secs. ; time of day, 3.30 p.m., October; developer, 
metol-hydroquinone; printing process, Paget self-toning paper. 


| Hon. Mention. 

E. Mitchell, Wakefield; Н. Marle, Bristol; Wm. Summer, 
Lancaster; H. R. Hill, Coulsdon; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; 
H. P. Wight, Gosforth; F. Richardson, Penzance; Miss 
C. Colquhoun, Crieff; Miss Blanche Mercer, Dublin; A. J. 
Leader, Cambridge; F. W. Watts, Sutton Coldfield; Miss F. С. 
Vandamm, Regent Street, W. 


Class I. 

C. S. Walker, Kensington; Dr. J. L. Heinke, Manchester ; 
К. Nozaki, Richmond; H. S. Taylor, St. Helens; Rev. 
F. W. H. Short, Dartford; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Wm. 
Mitchell, Gateshead ; C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool; D. Lum- 
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gair, Selkirk; J. Whitaker, Leeds; G. W. Smith, London, E.C.; 
C. Н. Krauss, Shepherd's Bush; C. D. Rose, Sheffield; F. E. 
Barnet, East Dulwich; E. A. G. Samuelson, Banbury; ]. 
Goodwin, Lewisham; A. T. Hall, Birmingham; Miss Frances 
Pitt, Bridgnorth; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; Mrs. Brewster, Cam- 
bridge; J. Reay, Sunderland; H. Johnston, Wood Green, N.; 
J. Maddison, Middlesbrough; Н. Walker, Stoke-on-Trent; Geo. 
Brown, Sunderland; Wm. Newson, Jarrow-on-Tyne; Bertram 
Cox, Lincoln; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; F. G. Clift, Hen- 
don; R. Black, Belfast; E. Standish, Leeds; W. McWilliam, 
Southall; Wm. Hill, Leek; 5. В. Dawson, Guernsey; J. E. 
Ruxton, Manchester; H. S. Prince, Bolton; Wm. Baldwin, 
Blackburn; A. С. Raymond, Neath; Jos. Bell, Fulwell; Chas. 
A. Slatter, Luton. ; 

Class ЇЇ. 

W. L. Knight, Worthing; Miss Wray, Settle; Miss Tyers, 
Milltimber; G. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington; W. A. Rowland, 
Bristol; J. Izatt, Fifeshire; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park; W. E. Carter, Worthing; E. A. Almond, Blackburn; 
F. Yeoman, Hartlepool; R. W. Humphries, Old Charlton; W. 
H. Tarr, Stalybridge; Miss J. McKenzie, Maidstone ; Tom Lord, 
Castleton; Miss A. Owston, Folkingham; W. E. Cork, Nelson; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Miss L. Ritt, Barnsley; 
D. A. Scott, Market Harborough; J. Hawkins, Cardiff; Thos. 
Morgan, Liverpool; S. Pugh, Doncaster; E. Jenkinson, Hull; 
A. H. Harrison, Leicester. 


| Class III. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

A. R. Hollis, Lee; S. R. Craig, Stamannan; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland ; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; S. Rowlak, 
Poplar; E. Harrison, Liverpool; C. F. Cooper, Burnley; Miss 
W. Kinsdon, Atherstone; S. P. Moons, Swindon; A. G. Scho- 
field, Stroud Green, N.; Miss Gyles, Kensington; C. U. Knox, 
Alton; D. Baldy, Lavender Hill, S.W.; R. J. Habbick, Glas- 
gow; T. W. Boot, Egremont; Miss F. Keeton, Eastbourne; К. 
S. Kisby, Preston; H. C. T. Sidnell, Knutsford; Miss G. Pitt, 
Barnsley; E. Н. Dasent, Bedford; Miss Ella Thompson, Clap- 
ham Common; Thos. Parsley, Lewes; Miss M. Philip, Embsay: 
W. Bell, Pollokshaws (2); Miss Pennethorne, Balcombe; К. S. 
Sharvell, Clapham, S.W.; W. A. Martin, Sutton; H. H. Bris- 
tow, Bedford; W. E. Brown, Warrington; A. J. Baird, Mor- 
peth; Miss E. M. Flook, Bristol; R. C. Ritson, Shefheld. 
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THE AFFILIATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES.—LOCAL INFORMATION. 


R. OAKDEN, the chief consul, is using the following 

extract from a return made to him by Mr. Apel, the 
consul for the Hastings Society, as a type of return it is 
desirable to follow when information is being furnished regard- 
ing buildings and places of importance and interest where 
special restrictions or regulations are in force, of which the fore- 
knowledge would prevent fruitless journeys and annoyance. 

“ Battle Abbey.—Open on Tuesdays only, from 11 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Admission fee, 6d. Photography under proper condi- 
tions is almost impossible, as the visitors are taken round the 
abbey grounds in parties, and the guides do not stop long enough 
to allow of one setting up a camera and making a proper selection. 
It is, however, quite possible to get a few good snapshots on 
a well-lighted day of the abbey and grounds. Special per- 
mission can sometimes be obtained from the present tenant (M. P. 
Grace, Esq.) to photograph in the abbey grounds. The principal 
objects of interest are the crypts (splendid examples of Norman 


work), and here considerable length of time is wanted for 
exposure; perhaps the best study is the top crypt, the darkest 
of the three. The bottom crypt is a loftier and better-lighted 
chamber, and requires considerably shorter exposure than the 
top one. These are best photographed in the morning (o to 11), as 
all three get their principal source of light from the east side, 
and the light and shade effects are consequently better in the 
morning. Focussing is somewhat difficult in the top chamber in 
certain positions, but a lighted match (or white paper) laid on 
the floor or held bv a friend will greatly assist matters. The 
cloisters (which form the eastern side of the abbey itself) make 
a very nice view (morning, 9 to 12). The refectorv, watch towers, 
gateway (from inside), site of the altar, and general views in 
the garden form endless studies, but with regard to the time 
of day, that is entirelv governed by the point of view selected. 
The exterior view of the gateway of the abbey is one of the 
finest,” etc., etc. 
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A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism ° on the outside. 
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Standing Figures in a Room 
Is it possible to photograph satisfactorily standing figures 
in a room with (a) quarter-plate, (b) half-plate camera? My 
difficulty is to find such a position for the camera that will 
not be so low as to make the head unnaturally small, and yet 
low enough to show the floor, and sufficiently near the 
figure to make it really a figure study. 
W. E. B. (Penketh) 


The foregoing problem involves several considerations, which 
we may best make by limiting our attention to the half-plate 
camera. The diagonal of this plate, 64 by 43, is roughly 
8 in., and experience shows that for figure and other near object 
work this is the minimum limit of focal length of lens, but that 
something longer, say 10 in., is preferable. Next we may put 
the limit of a standing figure as 6 ft. in height, and this must 
not take up more than about Rn on our plate, or say a reduc- 
tion scale of about 14 to 1. This in turn means that you must 
be at least fifteen times the lens’ focal length (10 in.) from your 
standing figure, or let us say 13 ft. This is really nearer than 
is desirable, because even at that distance we are likely to get 
forced perspective effects— between the figure and background 
objects. With regard to the height of the camera above ground 
level, experience shows that for a standing figure the lens 
should be about on a level with the figure's chin, but for a 
seated figure the lens may be on a level with the eyes. If you 
are buying a lens for figure work, we should advise you select- 
ing one whose focal length is about 14 times the diagonal of the 
plate if your room is proportionately long enough, :.e., 15 ft. 
with 12 in. lens for half-plate camera. 


Portraiture. 
I have learned from reading THE A. P. that it is better to 
use the back half only of an R.R. lens for portraiture. 
What difference of exposure, etc., does this make? 
E. M. (Brockley). 


We may assume that in this case you refer to a symmetrical 
R.R., i.e., one whereof the front and back portions are similar. 
In that case you may take it that when you use the back (ог 
front) part only you have a lens of practically twice the 
focal length of the entire combination. This in turn means 
that the camera bellows extension will now be double that when 
using the complete lens; also you will get the figures or por- 
traits on just double scale, i.e., twice as long and twice as wide ; 
also it means a four-fold increase of exposure with the same 
stop. That is to say, that a stop marked F/8 for the complete 
lens is really F/16 when only the half lens is in use, and of 
course you know that one second with F/8 is equivalent to four 
seconds with F/16. 

Glazing, Bellows, etc. | И 
(1) I have tried French chalk, еќс., drying, etc., but still 
have failures with ferrotype plates. (2) When developing 
my s by 4 plates there is a space of half an inch top and 
bottom quite blank, so that the picture is only 4 by 4. How 
can I prevent this? C. H. G. (Bristol). 


We cannot understand your failures in glazing after what you 


mention. We suppose you wash the ferrotype plates in clean ' 


cold water before use. French chalk or paraffin wax are either 
of them quite effective. It is quite possible that you use too 
much pressure when squeegeeing. A roller squeegee is best, and 
only a very slight pressure is required, just enough to drive out 
any air-bells. (2) Your other trouble is probably due to the 
bellows edge of the camera getting in the way and cutting off 


the image. Remove the ground glass and put your eye to one 
corner of the open back and see if you get an uninterrupted 
view of the lens. If the bellows are in the way, proceed as 
follows : —From an old kid glove cut some pieces 14 by ğ in. or 
so. Fold over to make a loop. To the edge (outside) of the 
protruding part of bellows fix these kid loops with fish glue or 
seccotine. When dry, pass a bit of round elastic through the 
kid loops, and of such a length that the elastic can be hitched 
on to some projecting part of the camera front, and so draw the 
offending bellows folds towards the lens. 


Metol-Quinol Developer. 
What is the effect of varying the proportion of metol and 
quinol? I notice that the makers of plates and papers re- 
commend different proportions. 1 have tried two different 
formule, but see no difference in their action or results. 
S. H. (Merioneth). 
Slight variations produce such very slight difference that they 
may be neglected in practice. Metol (alone) brings out the 
image, ї.е., high lights and shadows, quickly all over the picture, 
and slowly builds up density differences. Quinol (alone) is 
slow to bring out its image, which from the first shows more 
contrast than the metol image. But the total time of arriving 
at full and final action is much the same in both cases. Hence 
increasing the metol gives softness in early stages, and so on. 


Paper Negatives. 

Please tell me how to use bromide paper in place of dry 

plates. Is the manipulation the same as regards develop- 

ing, fixing, printing, etc.? J. M. (Watford). 

When making paper negatives the procedure is the same as 

when making positives, but one has to learn to judge density by 
looking through the paper for a negative. To reduce the time 
of printing it is usual to apply vaseline, paraffin wax, white 
wax, Canada balsam, etc., to the paper to make it more trans- 
lucent. Have you realised that ordinary bromide paper is very 
much slower (less sensitive) than ordinary dry plates, and 
therefore the exposure in the case of paper will be propor- 
tionately longer? You may not be aware that certain firms 
prepare a paper especially for negative making. 


Some Puzzles. 

(1) Will you please give me formula for an intensifier that 

will act on the shadows and not on the high lights? (2) 

Please give formula for sensitising note paper, etc. 

G. O. (Bury). 
(1) We do not know of any formula that fulfils your require- 

ments. (2) There are many ways of sensitising paper. To which 
of these do you refer? 


Copyright. 
What does it cost to copyright a photograph? 5. G. (Bath). 
One shilling fee, plus one penny for the printed form. Ап 
article will appear in our next issue on the subject. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. $a. ub T 6s. 6d. ~ е 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, i» 78. 6d. j i 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAzELL, Watson & Viney, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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At the annual exhibition 
of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland, which has just been held in Dublin, a novel 
and successful method of illustrating its exhibition 
catalogue was adopted. Briefly, the members were in- 
vited to contribute mounted prints of a size convenient 
for the catalogue. The inclusion of these original prints 
by members of the society helped not only to make the 
catalogue an attractive one, but also helped to sell it; 
many visitors buying more than one copy for the sake 
of possessing a number of the insets. A prize of 20s. 
was offered for the best print sent in, and the prints 
were judged by the judge of the exhibition. When it is 
said that some members sent in as many as seven dozen 
mounted contact bromide prints, and large numbers of 
carbon, platinotype and P.O.P. prints were also sent 
by the enthusiastic members, the success of the venture 
may be gauged. The society is to be congratulated 
upon the idea, and other exhibition executives might 
do worse than adopt it. 

ees 

We hope that the suggestions we made recently to 
the Photographic Society of Ireland, concerning the 
needs of a systematic photographic record and survey of 
Ireland, will bear fruit. The country offers a marvel- 
lous field for this tvpe of work. Historic buildings and 
monuments and interesting customs are to be found in 
all parts. The Photographic Society of Ireland is the 
right body to undertake or to organise this work, and 
we trust the members will bestir themselves to deal with 
the matter in a practical and effectual manner. lf neces- 
sary, the other photographic societies in Ireland should 
be called upon to assist in dealing with their own dis- 
tricts, and we look forward to a strong survey section 
at the next photographic exhibition at Dublin. 

e ees 

What is old England doing? Two news items which 
come to hand simultaneouslv, the one from a German 
and the other from an American source, make one won- 
der at the inventiveness of our neighbours. It appears 
that a German photographer has placed on the road a 
kind of electrobus, which is equipped to develop and 
print photographs. The storage battery which operates 
the car also supplies light to the studio where cameras, 
backgrounds, lenses, and head-rests are stored. The 
front compartment carries the developing sink, as well 
as negative racks, trays, and shelves for bottles and 
chemicals. Оп the roof is a turntable or stand to be 
used as a viewing point in photographing street scenes. 
The car can be propelled by gasoline motor, if desired, 
and a drum is arranged on the roof to hold the surplus 
electric cable, allowing the light to be carried some dis- 
tance from the car. The American clipping describes a 
machine for printing purposes used by a large stereo- 
scopic view company. It will print at the rate of fiftecn 
hundred photographs an hour, and is so arranged that 
when the length of exposure needed for a given negative 
has been ascertained it can be set to run at that rate, 
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and will continue to run indefinitely. The sensitised 
paper is carried to the negative by a suction dise, is 
exposed to an electric light, and passed on to a receiving 
box. It is then delivered to a developing machine, from 
which it emerges ready to be trimmed and mounted! 
ees 
On page 342 of this issue we give a reproduction of 
the picture entitled ‘‘ The Spell," by Mrs. E. Peake, 
of Norwich. This fine figure-subject has gained much 
distinction lately at the leading photographic exhibi- 
tions, and was awarded the Affiliation Plaque. Both 
the author of '' The Spell’’ and her husband, Mr. 
Edward Peake, have produced work of strong individual 
treatment and distinctive character, and we shall hear 
more of them in the future. They are of that small but 
clever band of workers who are doing a lot for the pic- 
torial progress of the Norwich Photographic Society, 
and we hope to publish shortly some further contribu- 
tions from their cameras. 
о е е 
It may interest our readers to know the technical data 
of ‘‘ The Spell." The following particulars have been 
supplied to us by Mrs. Peake: Plate, Barnet Special 
Rapid; lens, Dallmeyer stigmatic; stop, F/11; expo- 
sure, five seconds; time of dav, 11 a.m., November; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, platinotype; en- 
larged negative made from half-plate. 
eco 
Mr. lFenske's demonstration of his ‘‘ Aurora "' plate 
at the Royal Photographic Society was naturally very 
much on the lines of his recent lecture before the L. 
and P., reported in this journal a fortnight ago. He 
elaborated his new reversal process, however, which is 
based on the fact that hydroquinone refuses to re-de- 
velop an image bleached in potassium ferricyanide and 
ammonium bromide—that is to say, that the part which 
has not been acted on before re-develops first. After 
the first development and washing he carries out the 
bleaching operation in a solution made up of equal parts 
of (A) potassium ferricyanide тоо gr. and water 6 oz., 
and (B) ammonium bromide ico gr. and water 6 oz., 
afterwards re-developing with hydroquinone and fixing 
the bleached image in a strong hypo bath. A plate was 
treated after this fashion in the course of the demonstra- 
tion, but it proved to be a failure owing to the fact that 
the room could not be sufficiently darkened for the pur- 
pose. The trouble with such an operation if a pan- 
chromatic plate is in question is due to stray white light; 
everything must be carried out with a faint ruby lamp. 
There was an interesting discussion, in the course of 
which it was stated that the grains on the ‘‘ Aurora " 
plate numbered 500-600 per linear inch, and that the ex- 
periments with this particular screen plate commenced 
two years ago, before the Autochrome was introduced. 
It cannot be said that the examples shown were all to 
be desired in point of colcur rendering, but a process in 
which the screen is so readily and quickly built up has 
possibilities. EE 
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Science and 


HE news of the death of Mr. Hector Maclean 

was received with much regret at the last meet- 

ing of the Royal Photographic Society. He 

was a most familiar figure at Russell Square, 
and hardly missed a meeting year in and year 
out. His fellow-members held in high apprecia- 
tion both his sound sense and his humorous non- 
sense. He was in vigorous form at the last annual 
meeting, when his caustic criticisms were greatly en- 
joyed, although perhaps not taken to heart, and it came 
almost as an anti-climax when it was announced that 
he had been chosen for a seat on the Council. He was 
never a fluent speaker, vet no man could make his 
points more effectively. A message of sympathy was 
sent to his family. 

Dyes for Filter Mahing. 

At the same meeting Dr. C. E. К. Mees came for- 
ward with a lecture, which he had prepared in collabora- 
tion with Mr. S. Н. Wratten, on ‘‘ Some Interesting 
Absorption Spectra." Dr. Mees made the personal 
confession that for vears he had been trying to live 
down a reputation for being cryptic and not easily 
understood. Once having acquired such a reputation, 
however, a man might talk in kindergarten fashion 
and still not be able to dispel the false impression. His 
lecture on this occasion was certainly most lucid, 
although without his diagrams and spectra it hardly 
admits of condensation into a report. Those interested 
in filter-making will find it in next month's issue of the 
Photographic Journal. It was concerned with the ab- 
sorption spectra of organic dye-stuffs—a matter of 
great interest to photographers, inasmuch as the ortho- 
chromatic filters are based upon these relative absorp- 
tions of different parts of the spectrum. In order to 
record the absorption bands Dr. Mees chooses out of 
several methods that of the wedge cell and compensated 
light source, and he uses a modified form of the Tallent 
spectrograph. He showed the absorptions of a large 
number of dyes, pointing out their respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages in filter-making. Methylene 
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blue, while one of the best of the blue dyes, was liable 
to rapid fading when exposed to heat. Victoria blue 
had an absorption band which would give a very satis- 
factory blue filter, but it had the disadvantage of being 
one of the basic dves, which do not work well in gela- 
tine. Rose bengal remained the best dye for making 
the red filter in tricolour work. Many of the dves the 
absorptions of which were shown, were new dyes—that 
is to say, they had not been much discussed in public. 
Asked whether these new dyes would be likely to furnish 
the means of obtaining any improved sets of tri- 
colour filters, Dr. Mees said that, although this was a 
leading question, he thought it probable. The great 
gain among these new dyes was filter blue-green. 


A Preliminary Canter. 

We hope that many of our readers made the most of 
the golden opportunities of Eastertide for renewing the 
gentle art of negative making. During the season now 
upon us, by all means aim at securing pictures that will 
make their mark; and of subjects there are plenty; but, 
first of all, it will be well for many if not most amateurs, 
to utilise the opening of the out-of-doors session by 
putting to the test the camera and its accessories which 
are to be relied upon for use during the next six months. 

A good deal of such testing can obviously be accom- 
plished without taking the camera out for a day's excur- 
sion. For instance, the shutter mechanism, the pneu- 
matic release, the bellows, the woodwork, and, if neces- 
sary, the changing mechanism may be tried without 
leaving the house. Even so the old proverb of the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating sometimes comes true, 
so that it occasionally happens that defects only declare 
themselves when using the camera in the field. 

Apart from the above perennial points which require 
attention, the opportunity should be seized upon for 
careful and practical experiments with new apparatus 
and materials. As regards cameras and lenses, no 
words are necessarv to point out the absolute necessity 
of becoming familiar with all their ins and outs if one 
wishes to use them to the best advantage. No less 
important is it for the amateur to thoroughly test such 
plates or films as he may consider are best likely to serve 
his purposes. The old advice to choose a plate and stick 
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to it is as valuable as ever, but the world is perpetually 
spinning round and throwing off new and valuable inven- 
tions. Especially is this the case as regards dry plates, 
so that hardly a year passes but that improvements in 
one direction or another are made which it would be 
ostrich-like blindness not to recognise. One time we 
find a notable accession of speed, another a remarkable 
improvement in panchromatism, next, perhaps, a great 
gain in latitude; and so on all along the line. Without 
making particular mention of any plate, it may be stated 
as a fact that there are this season makes of plates 
obtainable which amateurs would be well advised to 
sample; and no more propitious moment than the present 
could be chosen for doing this. Another important 
matter which can just now be conveniently put to the 


Methinks he 
doth Protest 
Too Much! 


Why do writers so unrestrainedly extol the particular branch 
of photographic work that they may happen to be writing about? 
A writer in the Times, who devotes over a column in praise of 
portraiture without a studio, gives a very fair exhibition of what 
I mean. For instance, he states that the best portraiture is 
that of the amateur, and that some of the best portraits by 
amateurs have been done with cheap single lenses. Аз regards 
backgrounds, length of studio, strength and incidence of light, 
the amateur is said to be all the better off for being without 
them. He is also told that he has a great advantage over the 
pro., in that he can depict his sitters doing something, such as 
putting on a glove, or holding a door handle; but surely such 
elementary artifices are common enough in the professionals’ 
studios. It is rather hard lines for the pro. who has lavished 
time, thought, and money on providing everything calculated 
to produce the finest possible examples of portraiture, to read 
that if the amateur will follow the directions given by the Times 
expert, he will produce prints which are ‘‘ something тоге” 
than those of the pro., viz., '' faithful and characteristic like- 
nesses, as well as more agreeable pictures." 


Folding Photography. 


Now that we have folding reflexes, folding plates—for what 
is a film pack or spool but a device for folding plates ?—and 
squashable cameras that go into the waistcoat pockets of the 
not too corpulent, it seems about time that our inventors should 
turn their attention to the possibilities of a folding lens. So, 
at any rate, I heard a lady amateur gaily insisting the other day 
as she inspected the alarming bulk of an F/4, which she had 
coveted in an advertisement, and now found to be too large for 
her toy-like camera-front. ‘‘ Couldn't lenses be made of celluloid 
for lightness? " was one of her suggestions; and whether she 
meant it seriously I am not in a position to say. Аз far as 
lightness goes, one could only suggest that some modification 
of the Grün liquid lens might suit her, so arranged that it could 
be emptied, with a tap, when not in use, and filled, at a moment's 
notice, with a fountain-pen filler charged from any handy pond. 
The ideal folding lens will hardly, I fear, be on the market 
in that lady's lifetime, long though it is polite to suppose the 
latter will be. 


Creatures of Circumstance. 


The other day Sir Hubert Herkomer, who has lately been a 
great boon to the newspaper men, told the story of a picture- 
dealer who never allowed a prospective buyer to stand before a 
picture save on the thickest of Turkey carpets. Apparently the 
dealer’s idea was that cocoanut matting would induce a captious 
vein of criticism, while linoleum would altogether sour the ex- 
pression and tighten the purse-strings. ‘Taking advantage of the 
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test is the practical utility of various light filters for 
the particular plates that are being used by the amateur. 

That if a critically fine rendering is wanted a properly 
adjusted light filter is needful, is an acknowledged 
truism. On the other hand, a filter which does not 
work in harmony with a particular plate may make 
‘confusion worse confounded.” In any case, the 
amateur must learn by practice in the field how to 
adjust his exposure and development so that the full 
benefits of orthochromatism and light filters are obtain- 
able. Besides the above, there are a good many other 
matters of practical technique which can be cleared up 
before the season is over, so that all who can should 
resolve on utilising at least one day for what may be 
termed a photographic trial trip. 


SERIE шере. 


fact that most of us, consciously or unconsciously, are influenced 
by our surroundings, a certain professional photographer, accord- 
ing to a local newspaper, has furnished his studio in such a way 
as pleasantly to surprise his patrons. Its outward appearance 
is as business-like as the premises of most photographers, but 
within he has installed, among other things, an old brick fire- 
place, after the pattern common to more spacious days. °“ People 
entering premises like these," he told an interviewer, ‘‘ do not 
expect to find such a fire-place, and almost invariably their faces 
light up with surprise and pleasure when they see it for the 
first time. It radiates cheer, and an atmosphere of home and 
agreeable relaxation, and they are surprised at the tense and 
militant expression with which many people go to the photo- 
grapher's." Like Rudolph Dührkoop, this photographer makes 
a speciality of conversation.  '' Professional portrait-taking,” 
he says, “© is a constant drill in diplomacy.” 


Evolution. 


“ Extract of Hen” is, I am told, the ‘‘ English ” inscription 
over an egg shop in a Japanese city. The words conjure up an 
entertaining series of possibilities, from chicken broth to dubious 
solids in ''cans" from Chicago. Why a mere mistake in 
verbiage should arouse our risible faculties is a psychological 
problem I do not pretend to explain; but I remember being 
vastly entertained, thusly, in an Italian town, by the twin 
windows of a photographic dealer's emporium. In one window 
were a collection of Brownies, in the other a solitary studio 
camera of vast proportions. А legend, in three languages, was 
attached to the windows, and looking from the Brownies to their 
colossal and stately neighbour, one realised that the English 
version of the legend, which lacked a rather essential word, 
might be misinterpreted by the frivolous. For wandering Britons 
were informed that : ‘‘ Here Kodaks are Developed.” 


Photographic Inexactitudes. 


The excellent photograph of a Florida tarpon, weighing a 
couple of hundred pounds or thereabouts, apparently being caught 
by an angler in the Serpentine—a photograph which appropriately 
appeared in an April ist issue of one of our popular illustrateds— 
suggests many possibilities for the imaginative faker. Now that 
oil has been so perfected that its results may be made to resemble, 
within limits, a bromide, surely it could be pressed into the 
service of the amateur who yearns to strike astonishment into the 
bosoms of the '' art editors " of Fleet Street? А week or two's 
training in drawing and brushwork, a selection of negatives of 
reasonably weird subjects, a tolerable skill in combination print- 
ing—and there you are! The Venetian St. Mark's blossoms 
forth in Ludgate Hill, snow covers Hyde Park on midsummer's 
day, an L. and N.W. express whizzes through a Suffragette 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, and—this for a photographic 
journal—the Salon Selecting Committee vote on the entries at 
the New Gallery. Why not? Pictures as impossible, and far 
less interesting, have already appeared on our exhibition walls— 
and z0/ earned anything! 
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EAR FFRENCH, 
—] am returning 
your manuscript 
entitled TS 

Photography a Fine 

Art? ” 


E No! 1 should not advise vou 
7 to submit the article to THE А.Р. 


AND P.N. It suffers from two 
bad faults: the subject is played 
out, and the style is not up to your previous level. 

In the first place the subject would not interest THE 
A. P. AND P. N. readers. The pictorialists have already 
formed one opinion on the matter, and the technical 
photographers another—it is useless to flog a dead 
horse. MAE ы 

Besides, I should imagine that nearly every man who 
has won a bronze medal at a local photographic ex- 
hibition has contributed an article similar to yours, and 
the editor must be tired of such copy. If you had 
written a great deal for the paper, Mr. Mortimer might 
accept your manuscript for old sake’s sake, but I think 
he would also sigh. 

Do you remember the day when you and I tried to 
photograph on the Essex mud flats, and got caught 
by the tide? Do you remember how you snapped me 
wading through the water and coming to grief in a 
channel? Do you remember that these pictures were 
so vivid that they almost showed the language I was 
using? Why not employ your Irish wit, and work this 
up into an article? You might pretend to treat the 
subject seriously, and call it ‘‘ How Anderson Photo- 
graphs." I did stop until the last moment, until the 
water reached my tripod, and you may depict me as 
a zealous fool who deserved all he got. 

An editor has plenty of regular contributors with 
established reputations, who can supply him with such 
subjects as ‘‘ Art and Photography '" and '' How to 
Develop Platinotype." What he needs from very occa- 
sional contributors is something that is new and in- 
teresting. 

Your article ‘‘ How to Make P.O.P. Pop " is an 
example of what I mean. The idea of cutting corners, 
and making a permanent print within ten minutes, was 
quite original. I don't use P.O.P., and I doubt the 
permanency of your method, but I had to read every 
word you wrote. 

Again, your article оп ‘‘ Further South,” illustrated 
by photographs of Caran d'Ache men and women on 
snow fields of pounded sugar, was so new, funny and 
topical that the delightful paper ‘‘ Newest News ” 
jumped at it. 


Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom.—4An exhibi- 
tion of photographic record work, in connection with the paper 
on this subject, will be on view during the Canterbury meeting 
(July s-10). The exhibits will, as a rule, be restricted to (1) 
record work done during Convention meetings, or (2) records of 
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WOULD-BE CONTRIBUTOR. 


The second reason why your present thing is bad is 
this: You have left your old stvle of writing, searched 
the dictionary for long words, and tried to write fine. 
‘* Lucifugous ” is not a kind word to use, and '' picto- 
graphic conspurcation " is simply cruel. But it is not 
only in these deleterious coruscations (I, too, can find 
long words) that you go wrong! Why not use '' fol- 
lowing '' instead of '' ensuing,” and ‘‘ round ” instead 
or ' around °’? Why not write ‘ He was careful to level 
his camera before he began focussing,’’ instead of ‘‘ He 
erected his tripod with precision, and levelled his camera 
with exactitude ''? 

Then, when you come to punctuation, you break up 
your sentences with unnecessary commas, which makes 
the article read like the ‘‘ pup—pup—pup ” of a motor 
bicycle. The punctuation may be right enough from a 
grammatical standpoint, but if you will only drop the 
scholastic method, and return to the natural method, 
your copy will read more pleasantly. 

Try writing your prose without putting in anything 
except a full stop where a sentence ends. Then read 
the article aloud, and put in a comma whenever you 
have to make a tiny pause; a longer pause demands a 
semi-colon; but a colon is much the same as a full-stop : 
it is used when you wish to carry on the sense of the 
sentence. 

Capitals should be used after exclamation marks 
and queries when there ought to be a long pause, small 
letters when the pause is small. Thus— 

'" Yes! " She smiled up at him. 

'* Yes!” she said. 

Personally, I like the old-fashioned brackets. There 
is nothing that takes the place of brackets, because they 
point out that the bracketed phrase may be omitted with- 
out spoiling the sense. А bracket contains something 
that explains or obtrudes on the matter (I hope I have 
made my meaning clear) without spoiling the flow of 
the sentence. 

I have written all this for the simple reason that I 
know of no satisfactory book on the subject: the 
ordinary text-books reduce punctuation to a set of life- 
less rules. There is a formula that when one reads 
aloud one should pause on a comma, pause longer on 
a semi-colon, and so on. Surely the inverse should 
apply to writing. 

If you choose an interesting subject, and write simply 
and naturally, any photographic editor will welcome 
your article. Write, and re-write, until your copy reads 
easily—it is worth doing.—Yours sincerely, 


A. J. ANDERSON. 
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ancient buildings, etc., which have since disappeared or have 
been materially altered. Members of the Convention who can 
contribute prints (mounted) of these kinds are invited to com- 
municate with C. Н. Bothamley, М.5с., Е.1.С., F.R.P.S., 
Weston-super-Mare. 
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Useful Notes on Copyright for Photographers. « 


By G. H. WHITTAKER. 


no fellow really understands, least of all the lawyer.” The 

great authority on the whole subject is Mr. Scrutton’s 
“On the Law of Copyright,” with which any reader who 
really feels drawn to the study of this entertaining topic may 
spend hour upon hour without exhausting his vis-à-vis. 


Lecturers and Copyright. 

Perhaps the greatest absurdity of the law of literary copy- 
right is to be found in the established decision of the House 
of Lords that the reporter of a public lecture, or speech 
delivered orally, has copyright in his printed report as 
against the lecturer’s right to print, if the lecturer speaks 
extempore. 

The right in lectures endures for twenty-eight years from 
their first delivery, and presumably the production and 
handling of what purports to be the MS. of the lecture will 
advise any prowling reporters that the lecture is already set 
down in a fair hand, and is not being given extempore. 

Copyright in Photographs. 

Coming to the question of copyright as it relates to photo- 
graphs, we find that although the old Acts gave copyright 
to prints and engravings (1734 to 1836), it 1s not till the year 


| T has been well said that * Copyright is one of those things 


1862 that the Copyright Acts are widened in title so as to - 


embrace photography, and then—the pictorial worker may 
rejoice at this—the name of the Act is registered as " The 
Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862." "This is the Act that still 
secures artistic copyright. 

Endures for Life Plus Seven Years. 

Artistic copyright covers paintings, drawings, photographs, 
prints, and sculpture, and this copyright endures—with 
regard to the three first mentioned—for the life of the artist, 
and also for the seven years following his death. The 
author of a photograph is the artist who “takes” it; and to 
comply with the Act, he must be a British subject or resi- 
dent within British dominions. An unexplained anomaly 
here presents itself, viz., that while registration is necessary 
in the case of paintings and photographs before proceedings 
can be taken for infringement, such is not necessary in the 
case of engravings, prints, or sculpture. 

Unregistered Photographs. 

Infringement, in its narrowest sense, then, applies only 
in those cases where the photograph has been duly registered 
at Stationers’ Hall prior to the alleged offence. The owner 
of unregistered photographs of any value has thus to trust 
to the wide view which editors and other purchasers take— 
the usual interpretation being that an unauthorised repro- 
duction is an infringement of the rights of another. A 
further protection for our “ unregistered” friend lies in the 
probability that actual possession of copyright will be 
assumed. 

Registration. 

The Act already mentioned provides for the kceping of a 
register at Stationers’ Hall, and prescribes that the registra- 
tion of the copyright be in the following form :— 

1. Name and place of abode of the “ author” ; 

2. Name and place of abode of the proprietor ; 

3. Short description of the nature and subject of the 
work; and if desired, 

4. А copy of the photograph so registered. 

The charge for making an entry is one shilling. The 
proper form will be supplied on application at the Stationers' 
Hall. London, E.C. Any assignment of rights in a photo- 
graph must be in writing, and must be registered. 

Originality an Essential. 

The Act does not define what is a painting, drawing, or 
photograph. The substances used in the oil processes, by 
which are produced results not very nearly related to a 
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"straight" print, are no doubt immaterial so long as the 
result is ejusdem generis with what is meant by photography. 

Good, bad, or indifferent photographs may be registered, 
the quality of the print being no concern either in the 
registry office or in the law courts. What is, however, verv 
essential is that there shall be originality in the print or 
photograph. There can be no monopoly of the subject 
matter of many photographs. For instance, any Londoner 
so inclined can expose plates ad lib. on the Houses of Par- 
liament, and may even endeavour independently to secure 
a similar result to a known successful print. 

The Value of the Negative. 

But imitation must not go so far as invasion. Every copy 
of a photographic print—in P.O.P., bromide, Ensyna, or 
even in a half-tone block in a newspaper or periodical— 
indicates an original somewhere in splendid isolation (as Mr. 
Augustine Birrell puts it), and were any unauthorised party 
to reproduce even a single copy, he would thereby wholly 
or in part destroy the value of the negative still in the hands 
of the owner of the copyright. The invader of rights should 
therefore be confronted with the negative. 

An advertiser recently asked for views of certain towns 
which he specified, particularly mentioning that negatives 
were wanted. Thus he would secure absolute copyright in 
all views so purchased, though the local photographer could 
endeavour to make a new negative of the same scene, if he 
so wished. 

The Law as to Professienal Photography. 

You go to a professional photographer to be “ taken,” and 
pay him for copies. The copyright is yours, as sitter. The 
negative is the property of the photographer. Conversely, 
you take a photograph at the request of a friend, who offers 
to pay for satisfactory copies. The copyright is your friend's 
if a payment 1s made. The negative is yours. 

* Sitting °’ by Invitation. 

Where the photograph is taken at the request of the sitter, 
the copyright is distinctly his (or hers). If, however, you 
happen to be a celebrity of any kind, and sit for your portrait 
at the request of a photographer, and do not pay anything, 
you will probably be requested to sign a form assigning the 
copyright to the artist, for, according to some authorities, the 
copyright is still yours, unless you expressly part with it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Scrutton, in the fourth edition of 
his work on “Copyright,” says: “Where the photographer 
asks for the sitting, and the sitter pays nothing for it, or 
for copies of the photograph, the copyright will clearly be 
the photographer’s, if he is the author." This view has the 
merit of being backed by the Court of Appeal. 


Where the Sitter has all Rights. 

In an ordinary transaction between the artist and his 
sitter, the price agreed on for, say, a minimuni of halt a 
dozen cabinets really covers all remuneration for the photo- 
grapher's artistic skill in posing, lighting, etc., as well as 
the technical knowledge required in the negative and print- 
making processes. The negative remains the property of 
the artist, only to be printed from again by permission of 
the sitter. Nothing, therefore, can debar the amateur from 
copving a “ professional” print of himself or of anyone who 
gives him permission so to do, provided the said print was 
taken and paid for in the usual way. 

The Importance of “Valuable Consideration.” 

In a recent case, an eminent firm of photographers claimed 
from a newspaper a fee of half a guinea for the reproduction 
of a portrait of a local member of Parliament. The latter 
supplied the newspaper with his portrait, but the photo- 
graphers claimed the copyright on the following facts:—The 
“member” sat by invitation of the photographers, and when 
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a proot was submitted, he so far approved of the result as to 
give an order for copies at a good price. The fact that there 
was no valuable consideration agreed on or implied when 
the photograph was taken deprived the “member” of his 
right to copy the artist’s work, consequently he had no power 
to give the newspaper permission to reproduce. The photo- 
graphers were in the right, inasmuch as having invited the 
“member” io have his portrait taken, they possessed the 
copyright of it, which copyright the * member" could in the 
circumstances mentioned only acquire by purchase of the 
negative outright, or by paying a sum as a valuable con- 
sideration for the actual work of photographing. 
Tracing Copyright. 

Copyright owners may be traced by application at the 
Registry, though the fact that photographs rarely bear marks 
of origin or registration often makes the search one of great 
dificulty. For reproduction purposes, the written permis- 
sion of the holder of the copyright should be obtained, 
assuming always that the print is duly registered. 

A Piratical Copy. 

The copying of a copyright print or picture is, of course, 
a wrongful act. Whether this fact will deter any grangeriser 
who is privately illustrating some subject in which he is in- 
terested, may be doubtful. In this connection, it raay be 
mentioned that a piratical copy need not necessarily be an 
artistic work executed by the same process as the work 
pirated. Thus an oil painting would be infringed bv a 
photograph of it, and a photograph might be infringed by 
being copied with either pen or pencil. 
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i PRINTING-OUT POSTCARDS, AND HOW TO | о | 
| USE THEM. Ф By STUART ELLIOTT. P 
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Infringers are Liable to— 

Action for penalties up to £10 for each offence, and 
forfeiture of piratical copies and negatives. Action for 
damages, with forfeiture. Action for injunction to restrain 
future infringements. Penalties and forfeitures may be 
enforced by action, or summarily. 

Illustrations appearing in books are protected by the Copy- 
right ACE 1842, as forming part of the book. 


Crown Copyrights are Perpetual. 

The Crown has perpetual copyright in statutes, prayer- 
books, the authorised Bible, and ordnance maps. For per- 
mission to reproduce any maps based on апа utilising 
material furnished by ordnance survey maps application 
must be made to the Controller of His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 
| Reservation of Copyright. 

In cases where photographers desire to offer prints to 
newspapers, etc., for reproduction purposes without actually 
parting with the ‘rights for ever, the following form of letter 
might be used :— 


The Editor The Girls Chum. | | 
DEAR SiR,—Herewith I send for your consideration one 
photograph , and offer you the right to reproduce 
the same in one issue, for the sum of —— at 2907 usual 
rate. 
If the photograph is not suitable, will you kindly return 
in the enclosed envelope ?— Yours, etc., ————— 


5 Special to '' The Amateur "Photographe: and Photographic N ews.” С 


HE printing-out post- 
card appears to 
have attained ап 

extraordinary degree of 
popularity recently, and at 
this time of vear, when the 
light is becoming better 
every day, it is proving 
one of the most used forms 
of making prints. One of 
the reasons for the success 
of the postcard is undoubt- 
edly that, owing to its sub- 
stance, a print can be 
made which does not re- 
quire any mounting. I 
believe that every amateur 
photographer has an aver- 
sion to mounting prints, 
and the operation is one 
that is cordially disliked by most workers who turn out 
a lot of prints. 

Every advantage has, however, something to counter- 
balance it, and, as we shall see later, the thickness of the 
postcard will, if ignored, cause trouble in the finished 
print. 

A word or two may be said first as regards the keep- 
ing qualities of the sensitive cards. АП raw materials, 
however ‘‘ pure,” contain certain substances which will 
eventually affect the free silver nitrate used in making a 
printing-out paper or card; card is thicker than paper, 
and hence whatever deleterious matter there may be in 
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paper will be present i in greater quantity in the postcard. 
Besides this, the emulsion is liable to sink more into the 
raw card in drying, and the keeping qualities are not 
always therefore so good as those of P.O.P. I strongly 
advise the amateur to store his postcards, before print- 
ing them, in a tin with a well- fitting lid, or, better still, 
in that little used but very excellent thing, a calcium 
chloride box. 

Too much has been written about the printing and 
masking, etc., of postcards for these points to demand 
much space here. But the beginner may be warned that 
when printing on thick card, there is always some liability 
for it to slip when the frame i is examined, and due care 
should be exercised in consequence, and only frames 
with good strong springs used. 

On the whole, more density is lost in toning and fixing 
a postcard than is the case with a paper print, and print- 
ing may with safety be carried a little further. We 
have then to consider the all-important matter of toning, 
and here we are faced with the first difficulty. The 
preliminary washing of P.O.P., when separate toning 
and fixing are to be given, has for its purpose the 
removal of the free silver nitrate and the citric acid 
which are invariably employed®as a preservative of the 
sensitive emulsion. Owing to the fact of the soluble 
matter sinking into the card during its drying, these 
salts will require more time to remove them than usual. 
The first washing must therefore be very thorough, 
plenty of time and plenty of changes of water being 
allowed. 

As a single toning bath there is nothing to beat the 
sulphocyanide formula, but the toning solution should 
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not be made up too strong. The following is the best 
strength :— 


Distilled water ............... rer A 20 02. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............... 32 gt. 
Gold Chloride: siccade bass 2 pr. 


Those who desire cold tones resembling the °“ photo- 
graphic purple ” should try the following borax bath :— 


Distilled Water atin та со, 

BOCAS. Gitte 30 gr. 

Gold. chloride: „учуз +з» enm oe I} gr. 
This may be diluted with a little water if its action is too 
rapid. 


Before fixing the cards after toning, we want to 
arrest the tone, and once again the thickness of the card 
makes difficulty, as it is absorbent, and during toning 
has become saturated with quite an appreciable amount 
of the solution. А good rinse between toning and fixing 
—say five minutes in rapidly running water—will usually 
suffice, but where an instant stoppage of toning at some 
desired stage is wished for, the prints may be dashed 
once in water, and then transferred to a dish containing 
water in which a few grains of sodium sulphite have been 
dissolved. After a few seconds in this, they can be 
rinsed again, and fixed. 

Those who favour the combined bath will find the fol- 
lowing formula eminently satisfactory :— 


Distilled water 15.21. 22:0 ro eter IO OZ. 
jg MO———— m 24 oz. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............... ISO gr. 
Potash alum esran ess to Ra anas 40 gr. 
CHOC ст. АНИ ЕК Р xao Y FRA Nee ta 40 gr 
Lead rüfrate. (DUEB) Seats IOO gr 
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This solution should be shaken occasionally during 
the first hour, and then set aside for twenty-four hours. 
The clear solution is then filtered from the sediment. 
Fifteen grains of gold chloride are now dissolved їп 
3% oz. of distilled water, and six drachms of this are 
added to the ten ounces of solution first prepared. 1! 
only an ounce or two of combined bath is wanted at a 
time, it will be found better to add, say, 13 drachms of 
the gold solution to 2$ ounces of the other a few minutes 
before use. The stock solution of gold chloride should 
be kept in a dark place. 

Postcards may be treated with alum if there is found 
any tendency towards frilling; and if they are to be 
glazed by squeegeeing them on to ferrotype plates, the 
hardening will be found a great safeguard against tear- 
ing when stripping them off the plates. А solution of 
one ounce of potash alum in sixteen ounces of water will 
be found the best for postcards, and it may be used 
before or after fixing, as desired, but preferably the 
latter. Five minutes’ immersion is sufficient to 
thoroughly harden the film. 

When the single toning bath is used a solution of three 
ounces of hypo in twenty of water should be employed 
for fixing, and a full fifteen minutes allowed. 

The final washing is of especial importance in view of 
the ‘‘ holding capacity ’’ of the thick card, and soaking 
face upwards in twelve or fifteen changes of water, of 
five minutes' duration each, is more certain than the 
use of running water. 

Thorough fixing and thorough washing are very im- 
portant things in dealing with postcards— slow toning 
being also a thing to watch over where permanence is 
desired. 
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[The following notes on film troubles, abstracted from the Bulletin of Photography and the Photographer, should prove useful to 
many readers who are using films at the present time.—ED.] 


ILM troubles? Who has them? There are not many to-day, 
but nevertheless, with the best materials occasion sometimes 
arises when flaws or failures appear that demand explanation. 

The pinhole trouble in both plates and films is not once in a 
thousand times the fault of the plate or film, and, on the contrary, 
is 999 times the fault of the man behind the shutter. 

I had a letter recently from some gentleman of apparent in- 
telligence who couldn't make a film which wasn't full of tiny 
pinholes, little punctures, so small that they were hardly visible 
in a contact print, but growing, as troubles will, with the process 
of enlargement. Then they showed up as black specks, looking 
like the result of an army of flies camping on the fair white 
surface of the print, and great was the resulting wrath and 
distress of the maker. ‘‘ Why," he wrote, ‘‘ am I so afflicted? ” 

Further correspondence developed the fact that he had never 
read enough photographic magazines to find out that dust is no 
respecter of persons or hobbies, and that cameras can get dusty 
inside as well as out. His camera was so very dirty when he 
investigated, that after a thorough cleaning he even gave it a 
coat of blacking of some sort inside, which effectually cured 
him of pinholes. 

Another correspondent had pinholes, but a clean camera. His 
trouble resolved itself into undissolved chemicals. At least, on 
making up his solutions in a different way, he found the trouble 
to disappear, so that the natural answer to his troubles is as 
above, although I would hate to prove it except by circumstantial 
evidence. 

This matter of undissolved chemicals is one which has occa- 
sioned considerable comment and investigation among those whose 


business it is to look into such things. The funny part of the 
matter is that, other things being equal, an undissolved bit of 
carbonate or pyro resting on a film should produce a black spot 
printing white, and not a white spot printing black, yet in many 
cases where solutions are too hastily made up and sufficient time 
is not allowed for complete salvation to take place, small trans- 
parent spots appear on the film, sometimes with and sometime: 
without the black ones, which are easily understood. 

The proper way to dissolve a chemical is by time and warmth 
and not by force, but we all seem to be born in a hurry, and to 
keep on with our birthright until we lay us down and die. Му 
own practice in dissolving chemicals for a tank development 15 
to use a mortar for the sodas and grind them up with a very little 
water until all the lumps are out. This syrup is poured into the 
tank full of water of the proper temperature, and then the top 
is put on, and the whole well shaken, after which I usually let 
it stand for a few minutes. The pyro, stirred in at the last 
moment, dissolved almost instantly, and never causes me any 
trouble. 

With some people the mania for cleanliness in the dark-room 
leads them to the abnormal use of a camel's hair brush. Per- 
sonally, I think the practice of dusting plates pernicious, excep! 
they have been exposed to much dust, as after a tramp along 4 
dry and dusty road. But a clean linen rag is better than 4 
camel’s hair brush, especially in cool weather. The hairs, 12 
their passage over the sensitive surface, electrify it, and a great 
deal more dust is attracted to it and held there than the brush 
removes. I have known people who unrolled film and dusted it, 
but I have never been able to see that the practice did much good. 
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The main -harm which minute dust particles does to film is 
mechanical; when the roll is tightened in the hand after remov- 
ing it from the camera, these tiny dust particles act as so many 
little knives cutting into the film, and make hair-line streaks 
across it. 

Another cause of spot on film is fixing in the tank. This prac- 
tice does no harm with a plate tank, providing the tank and 
rack are cleaned from the incrustation which gradually comes 
upon the metal surfaces, and which, if not removed, may break 
off and cause spots, mechanically, in development. But fixing 
in a film tank is a potent cause of stains and also of lack of true 
chemical cleanliness since the rubber strips on the apron are hard 
to clean of hypo. That hypo does harm in developer is true, 
although a small percentage in a plate or film developer will do 
little more than cut out detail. But if there is enough hypo 
under the rubber edging in the apron to come out and dissolve 
upon the surface of film there will be a clear spot in it where it 
fixed before it developed. 

“ Stains? " Too much light between development and fixing, 
too long a wait between development and fixing, too long in 
pyro-stained rinse water between development and fixing, fixing 
bath much contaminated with developer (fixing in a film tank is 
one way this happens), not enough rinsing, all make for stains. 
Just a little common-sense care is all that is required to avoid 
this trouble. 

“ Air bells? " Well, every one knows about air bells. You 
must move your film-reel or plate-rack up and down to avoid air 
bells, and you жиз! not jounce it up and down as if you were 
working a churn, since such motion produces the very bells you 
are trying to avoid. 

The gist of the story is, and, by the way, it’s the gist of almost 
any story of trouble with any sensitive material to-day—blame 
yourself, your methods, or your knowledge, or lack of it, don’t 
blame the material. In оо per cent. of cases of film troubles 
you will find the trouble is with you and your methods, and in 
99 per cent. of the remaining 1 per cent., you will find that if 
the trouble is in the film and not in the method it was not in the 
film when you got it, but came in the form of dust and streaks 
which your rolling put there from your manipulation. 
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SHROPSHIRE CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


HE third annual exhibition of this club has proved very 

successful. A much larger hall than formerly was taken 
(the Working Men's Hall, Shrewsbury), and so greater space was 
devoted to hanging. A new feature was the fixing of the lantern 
slides and autochromes in two large stands, which were illu- 
minated inside by powerful electric lights; the visitors could 
walk all round the stands, and greatly appreciated them. The 
Birmingham Society, through their secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 
contributed very much in making the exhibition a success; a 
number of exhibits from the Birmingham show were sent in, 
also the foreign collection. Mr. Harold Baker sent a small loan 
of bromoils, which were much appreciated. А special feature 
was asking the visitors to decide, by each giving a vote, who 
should have the silver plaque for the best picture. Two hundred 
and eight votes were given, spread over seventy-four pictures. 
The winning picture was No. 221, “Trailing Clouds of Glory." 
Two medalled pictures did not have a single vote. The judge, 
Mr. John Н. Gear, F.R.P.S., made the following awards :— 
Class 1.А, British: plaques, Bertram Park, John M. Whitehead, 
Arthur Ward; hon. men., Miss Kate Smith, Miss J. I. Warren, 
Norman Blake. Class J.B, Foreign: plaque, W. Annie Brig- 
man; hon. men., Emily Pitchford. Class II.: plaques, Alfred 
J. Loughton, J. J. Berwick; hon. men., W. A. J. Hensler, 
Thomas Carlyle. Class IIT. : plaques, Eric W. G. Burder, P. D. 
Prior; hon. men., Samuel Manners. Class IV.: plaques, C. 
Richardson, W. Steward Boughton; hon. men., H. J. Clive 
Class У.А: plaque, John Franklin ; hon. men., Н. M. Timpanv. 
Class У.в: plaque, B. Harvey-Jellie ; hon. men., С. W. Timbrell. 
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А Bromoil Demonstration.—At a meeting held on Monday, the 
sth inst., Mr. W. L. F. Wastell demonstrated the ‘* Bromoil Pro- 
cess" before the members of the Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society. In this subject he contrived to infuse a certain 
amount of humour and a considerable amount of solid instruc- 
tion. He emphasised the necessity of a strong bromide print, 
developed right out, preferably with amidol. The amount of 
relief in the bleached print appeared unimportant. Mr. Wastell 
stated that he had been successful with carbon surfaced bromide, 
but advocated the use of the special paper made by Griffin, 
chiefly because the paper was of a tough texture and stood the 
numerous soakings well. 
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The holiday and tourist 
season for photographers 
in this country may be 


said to commence at Easter. 
During the next few months, there- 
fore, brief notes of places of photo- 
graphic interest will be published 


in THE А. P. AND P. N. for the 
benefit of readers who are looking 
round for suggestions as to locali- 


ties to visit with their cameras. 
We shall also welcome from readers 
brief notes of desirable  photo- 
graphic districts for publication on 
this page. These notes should be 
concise and practical, preferably 
from the writer's own photographic 


experience, and not culled from 
guide-books. Particulars of good 
points of view, best times of day 
for taking photographs, distances 
from railway stations, and, where 
possible, lists of dark-rooms, hotels, 
etc., should be given, so that the 
information can be regarded as use- 
ful for the photographer who is 
visiting the place for the first time. 


Woodbridge is a small market town on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, a few miles north of Ipswich. Week-end fare from Lon- 
don, 8s. 4d., third. There is nothing notable in the town itself, 
but the surrounding country is full of interest. The River 
Deben, on which Woodbridge stands, is a tidal river, afford- 
ing endless opportunities for the photographer. Hire a boat and 
row a mile up stream to Melton. Here the late Mr. Horsley 
Hinton secured many of his finest pictures, ‘‘ Melton Meadows ” 
for one. Land at the bridge and climb up the sandy hills; the 
forest scenery about here is excellent. Return to the boat and 
row up higher, take the wild swans, but be careful not to 
approach too closely. On another occasion row down to 
Martlesham Creek, for preference at low tide, and take the craft 
lying in the mud. A good many pleasing pictures are to be 
had around the ferry landing stage and the quays. Cross over 
to the Sutton bank of the river, and climb a little way up the 
hill; here await the coming of the picturesque sailing barges— 
best time, just after the tide begins to flow in. The whole dis- 
trict 1s especially delightful for those who appreciate wild 
flowers. Photographic supplies are to be had in the town, and 
ms is also a reasonable hotel—'* The Bull" and a comfort. 
able inn. 
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Dunster.—This quaint old-world town in Somersetshire lies 
back about a mile from the sea. It is a capital centre for those 
who would combine the photography of admirable scenery with 
that of architectural treasures. The streets are full of old- 
fashioned tit-bits, thatched cottages, antique signboards, the re- 
mains of a fifteenth century wayside cross, etc. Possibly the 
most interesting subject in the town is the Yarn Market, a quaint 
octagonal timber erection which still shows signs of a Round- 
head encounter. The Castle is also worth attention. Most of it 
was restored in Elizabeth's time, but the gateway dates back to 
Edward III. Its Conegar Tower makes a capital subject. All in- 
formation respecting photography, etc., is obtained by writing 
to the Luttrell Arms Hotel. Dunster Church also contains much 
that is noteworthy in the way of brasses, an exceptionally well- 
carved screen and medieval gargoyles. A short train ride takes 
us to Blue Anchor, a tiny seaside resort enjoying unusually rich 
geological treasures. Cleeve Abbey, also close at hand, boasts of 
thirteenth to fifteenth century cloisters, refectory, and cate-house. 
The woods and lanes surrounding Dunster afford splendid oppor- 
tunities for photography. Very little living accommodation can 
be found in this town, but Minehead is near by and affords 
Die Photographic supplies should be provided before leaving 

ome. 


The Scilly Isles.—For the marine photographer, the flower 
photographer, the photographer of birds, or the photographer 
who wants studies of fishing boats and fishermen, no better place 
can be suggested than the Isles of Scilly. Here, during the 
spring, will be found concentrated some of the best subjects 
of the types enumerated. To reach Scilly, one travels per 
G.W.R. from Paddington to Penzance (nearly a day's journey), 
or from Waterloo to Plymouth, by L.& S.W.R., and then to 
Penzance by G.W.R. During the summer and later days of 
spring boats cross from Penzance to St. Mary's, Scilly, every 
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day; but earlier in the year and during the winter they do not 
cross so frequently. St. Mary’s, the largest island, offers endless 
possibilities at this time of year for studying the flower fields. 
The season is, however, over practically at the beginning of 
April, but there are always plenty of flowers at all times. 
The fishing fleet, including boats from the French coast and 
the east coast of England, assembles during April and May, and 
attractive groups of craft in the early morning bringing in their 
catches to the little harbour provide some excellent pictures. 
The fishermen on the quays, or the boat leaving with fish or 
boxes of flowers, offer many opportunities for the hand-camera 
worker. There are two good hotels on St. Mary’s, Tregarthen’s 
(used by Sir Walter Besant when writing © Armorel of 
Lyonesse ") and Holgate’s. There are also many cheap and com- 
fortable lodgings to be obtained in the town. Photographic sup- 
plies and chemicals are obtainable from Mr. C. J. King, the 
Parade, St. Mary's. The breeding season now approaching will 
provide many unique bird subjects, and a visit to Annet, 
“the bird island," is suggested for the worker with the reflex 
camera. The outer islands, both east and west, are also worthy 
of a visit for birds and fine rock scenery, but a calm day should 
be chosen. The other inhabited islands of the group are St. 
Agnes, St. Martin's, and Tresco; the latter 15 the home of the 
proprietor of the islands, A. Dorrien.Smith. The famous sub- 
tropical gardens on Tresco, with their magnificent foliage and 
flowers, should not be missed. Arrangements should be made 
with a boatman to convey the visitor to the various islands, if it 
is desired to take one's own time ; otherwise, the other islands can 
be visited from St. Mary's by the small steam launch which 
carries the mail to and from the steamer every day. On St. 
Mary's will be found the famous Star Castle, built in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and many interesting relics of the Crom- 
wellian occupation. 


Hunstanton.—Fortnight return ticket, 13s., third, from Liver- 
pool Street. Photographic supplies at ]. Bodger, near the 
church, and W. E. Daw, in High Street. Though this seaside 
resort is much patronised by trippers, these latter keep very 
closely to one part of the town, and so interfere but little with 
the ordinary visitor. The beach, backed by high cliffs, offers 
exceptional opportunities for securing pleasing seashore scenes. 
Hunstanton, however, should be visited if only on account of 
its interesting surroundings. Lynn is an old-world town well 
worth seeing. Go to the harbour and make pictures of the fishing 
boats. Note also St. Nicholas? Church, preferably in the after- 
noon ; the Town Hall, with its particular flint stone frontage ; the 
thirteenth century Greyfriar's Tower and misereres and carving 
of St. Margaret's. Castle Rising should also be visited. It isa 
much dilapidated though highly interesting building (mid-day, 
most suitable time). The church, close by, has an unusually fine 
saddle-back tower. Sandringham, the residence of the Royal 
Family, is charmingly situated. Though permission to photo- 
graph within the grounds is hardly ever granted, the Norwich 
Gates (wrought iron)—late afternoon—the church, the deer in the 
park, and the pheasants in the adjoining woods are all available. 
Burnham Thorpe is another spot that should not be forgotten. 
Being the birthplace of Nelson, we find much in the village 
church and immediate surroundings that bears on history. 


Ventnor.—Tourist ticket from Waterloo, 17s. 11d., third. 
Numerous hotels, private apartments, boarding houses, and at 
least half a dozen photographic dealers with dark-rooms. Beyond 
the usual seaside scenes, a good deal of fine landscape work 
may be done. Steephill Cove, in the morning, when the tide is 
somewhat low, affords good material. Bonchurch, with its 
picturesque roadside pond, is also attractive. The best work 
around Ventnor, however, is to be had along the Undercliff, a 
strip of land, well wooded, extending some eight or nine miles 
along the coast. Here we get a profusion of trees, tiny streams, 
immense boulders, a wealth of flowers, in short, just the material 
for the landscape photographer—he should be provided with 
backed plates. Niton is, perhaps, the finest spot in the Under- 
cliff. The Sandrock Hotel and the Buddle Inn are both com- 
fortable. Puckaster Cove, below Niton, a really delightful place, 
is a hapnv hunting ground for the naturalist in search of sea- 
shore objects. St. Catherine's Lighthouse is just at hand, and is 
worth some little attention. Niton Village, away up in the 
hills, possesses a fine old church, prettily situated. "The field 
paths from here to Chale are pleasing, and Chale itself, with 
its curious village green, should not be overlooked. 
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Readers should apply to Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of 


Elstree, for a copy of their free booklet, ‘‘ Notes on the Use 
of the Wellington Plates. It is full of useful tips. 
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The exhibition of work by members of the Dewsbury Photo- 
graphic Society has proved very successful. 

A cinematograph record of the movements of the Morehouse 
comet has been obtained at the Greenwich Observatory. 

The City of Cardiff Public Library has issued a special cata- 
logue dealing exclusively with works on photography. 

The Bath Photographic Society have just held a successful 
exhibition at the Literary and Scientific Institution, Bath. 


The Burnley Camera Club has a new hon. sec. He is Mr. C. B. 
Anderson, and his address is 247, Manchester Road, Burnley. 


Miss Ivy Close, winner of the Datly Mirror beauty competition, 
has been photographed 1,000 times, says the Manchester Dispatch. 


The Wcolwich Photographic Society have just held their ninth 
annual exhibition at the Old Town Hall, William Street, Wool- 
wich. 

A photographic club was formed last week in connection 
with the Dorking Literary Institute, Mr. A. H. Lyne acting 
as secretary pro tem. 

The current issue of Photographic Scraps (obtainable free from 
Ilford, Ltd.) contains a practical article on the use of the new 
Ilford developer ‘‘ Certinal.” 


As a result of a lecture on colour photography, given at 
Fvesham recently by Mr. A. Renfrew, £10 was handed over to 
the local parish nurse fund. 

Amateurs desirous of converting their quarter-plate cameras 
into half-plate size should write to the Midland Camera Co., 
Slaney Street, Birmingham, for particulars of the M.C.C. 
adapter. 

* Rembrol ” is the name of а new concentrated one-solution 
developer just put on the market by the Leto Photo Materials 
Co., 3, Rangoon Street, E.C. Readers should apply for samples 
and particulars. 

“ The Various Methods of Colour Photography ” was the title 
of an interesting lecture given by Mr. Victor L. Alexander to the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society last week. Mr. Alexander is 
an expert in colour work. 

The December number of the Photo-Afiniature is just to hand. 
The subject matter is, as usual, practical and useful; it is 
entitled ** Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook." Copies can 
be supplied from the office of this paper. 

A special bargain list of lenses and cameras has just been 
issued by Ross, Ltd., 111, New Bond Street, London, W. Readers 
in want of high-class apparatus at a low figure should write 
without delay, and secure a copy of this list. 

Messrs. Wellington and Ward have sent us two interesting 
and highly pictorial postcards made ?n Japan from negatives 
by a Japanese worker on ‘‘ Watalu ” self-developing plates. They 
show the high qualities of the materials used in a marked degree. 

Griffin's, of Kingsway, have introduced a new grade of their 
Bromoil paper. This is called ‘‘ Lingrain Chamois.” It has a 
beautiful texture, and pigments very easily. For sepia prints 
this new cream-tinted paper is perfect. A postcard to the firm 
will bring full particulars. 

* The Photography of Coloured Objects"! is the title of a new 
illustrated book by Dr. C. E. K. Mees. It is supplied post free 
for 1s. 3d. A prospectus will be sent free on application to 
Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., Crovdon. A review of this work 
will be given in a later issue. 

Mr. W. J. Carr, late manager of Cameras, Ltd., of Manchester, 
and previously manager for twelve years of the photographic 
department of Benetfink's, is open to represent a good firm or 
take up one or two agencies in London and the South. His 
address is 32, Winchhendon Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 

Дтоо in cash prizes are offered by the Thornton-Pickard Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, for pictures taken with their 
cameras and shutters. Тһе competition is divided into seven 
classes to suit all workers. А postcard to the above address— 
mentioning THE A. P. AND P. N.—will bring a prospectus and 
full particulars. 

The annual balance sheet for 1908 of the Shettleston and 
District Camera Club has just been issued, and the club can 
again congratulate itself upon having had a satisfactory year. 
The annual subscription is only 55., and new members will be 
cordially welcomed. The hon. secretary is Mr. A. D. Wilson, 
390, Wellshot Road, Tollcross, Glasgow, to whom all communi- 
cations should be sent. 
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HE pursuit of 
photog raphy 
along the lines of 
thoughtful landscape 
work trains the eye 
to see the beauty of 
shadows as well as 
light, and with the 
cultivation of this 
faculty the worker 
becomes more and 
more charmed by the 
new beauties which 
are constantly being 
revealed to him. 
Night, with all its dim mystery and subtle beauties of light 
and shade, should attract the pictorialist to whom such 
effects appeal. 

Street photography at night is perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing. Limited space will not permit of my enumerating sub- 
jects which might be attempted, but there is plenty of scope 
for the worker with originality for selection and treatment, 
according to his own temperament. Work for the camera 
after dark lies close at hand for all of us, particularly in 
large towns and cities, and although it is not without some 
difficulties, they are not insurmountable. 

The aspects of street and square alter considerably with 
every atmospheric change, and these effects ought to be 
noted and efforts made to secure them. Wet, misty, and 
snowy nights have each a peculiar charm of their own and 
afford excellent opportunities for pictures. The artistic 
effects on these occasions are not so easy to handle, but when 
secured are worth all the trouble involved. On these 
occasions a waterproof focussing cloth is very desirable for 
protecting the camera from damp. 

Tne photographer who thinks of attempting night work, 
if he wishes to succeed will need to have a good photo- 
graphic knowledge, a good stock of patience, and must not 
be easily discouraged. It is not unlikely that he may be the 
recipient ofa little ** chaff’? when out with his camera after 
dark. In this connection a little good humour is helpful, 
and in time confidence will increase. 


WAITING FOR A FARE. 
By W. H. Witts. 


Apparatus. 


With regard to apparatus, nothing special or elaborate is 
required, but a stand camera, with firm, steadv tripod, should 
be used for this work in view of the comparatively long ex- 
posures. The focussing screen should be the finest obtain- 
able, and the lens one which will give grood definition at full 
aperture, as most of the work will probably be done with a 
large stop. Indeed, this is desirable. Lenses with air spaces 
do not seem suitable for night work, as I find the inner 
surfaces produce reflections which give false lights and 
ghost images, and these are fatal to good results. Опе with 
cemented combinations is best. 


Plates. 

The question as to the '' best " plate is one which each 
individual must decide for himself. It is largelv a matter of 
personal preference, and my advice would be to ‘* stick to 
the one you are in the habit of using." 

Orthochromatic plates, although sometimes recommended, 
do not offer any advantages over the ordinary plates. Double- 
ceated plates are said to be free from halation, circles and 
flares, but in my hands have given just that which I wished 

to avoid. So far, І have not found any plate to give me 
such good and uniform results for my purpose as the 

Imperial Special Rapid. Whatever the brand of plate used, 
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it is imperative that they should be backed. In the matter 
of backing, some workers claim that the home-backed plate 
is superior to the commercially backed. Ве that as it may, 
I have always used the latter and find them quite satis- 
factory, and free from halation. 

Focussing is, more or less, a tedious operation at any 
time, and particularly so at night. It is much easier, and г 
great saving of time, to set the camera for infinity and 
erect it so that the nearest object to be included in the picture 
will be at or just bevond the infinity point. This will 
ensure all parts being sharply focussed without the necessity 
for stopping down. The advantage of this will be appre- 
ciated when it is wet, or very cold, as the fingers numbed 
with cold make the simplest operation a task. 


Exposure. 


In the matter of exposure, the method adopted by some 
photographers of giving a brief exposure at dusk, and 
another after dark to secure the lighted lamps, etc., is 
absolutely unnecessary, and the results obtained in this way 
are flat, and have rather the appearance of feeble daylight 
effects. 

The most natural and realistic night effects can be obtained 
by ove exposure only, after dark. In my opinion this is the 
only desirable method if pictorial results are desired. It is 
impossible, however, to give a definite idea as to the length 
of exposure required for night scenes, as so much ‘depends 
upon the subject, light, plate specd and stop used. The rule 
to expose for the shadows holds good, but care should be 
taken to avoid over-exposure, or the result approaches too 
nearly a daylight effect. As a basis upon which to com- 
тепсе, six minutes at F/S, on special rapid plate, will pro- 
bably be sufficient for a fairly well lighted subject. Faster 
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plates will, of course, reduce the exposure proportionate to 
the extra rapidity of plate. By using full aperture of lens 
a better rendering of atmosphere is also obtained. 

There is a great advantage in the fact that, having once 
found out the value of the various street illuminants, one 
can always reckon upon repeating operations successfully, 
as the power of the light is constant—there being no change 
in the actinic power month by month, as is the case with 
daylight. 

It is advisable in all cases, before commencing exposure, 
to see that the lens is free from moisture and quite clean, 
or trouble and disappointment will follow. A clouded lens 
means loss of definition in the picture, and a dirtv or streakv 
lens will produce a curious set of strong ravs of light from 
each lamp. Cleaning the lens with silk or chamois leather 
is likely to cause such a fault, and soft butter muslin or a 
piece of old linen will be found more satisfactory, as they 
will more readily absorb any moisture and do not scratch. 

Exposure by means of the lens cap is to be preferred. It 
is essential to be on the alert for passing vehicles carrying 
lights, and that the lens be covered until they have entered 
and passed out of the view, otherwise a series of undesirable 
streaks are produced across the plate which quite spoil the 
picture. Гог this purpose I find a piece of black card held in 
front of the lens does very well, and avoids the possibility of 
shaking the camera by recapping. The same precaution is 
necessary in the event of persons standing in the view, if 
only for a few seconds, otherwise a ghost of an image may 
result. 

It frequently happens that light from a street lamp which 
is well out of the field of view, shines into the lens. This, of 
course, must be avoided, otherwise halo or fog will result, 
and some form of shade should be provided which will be 
easily attached to the hood of the lens or camera front; or 
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SOME ASPECTS 


RECENT writer, whose work on Composition is 
at the same time one of the most striking and 
one of the most useful, gives an exercise to his 
pupils which has always strongly appealed to 

me. He places before them a certain piece of landscape 
and directs that they shall compose it for themselves, 
each according to his own ideas of spacing and arrange- 
ment, saving to them, in effect, ‘‘ Put out of your minds 
altogether what the subject matter is. Ignore its mere 
name, history, or interest, and try only to cut a space 
finely by landscape shapes: the various lines in your 
subject combine to enclose spaces, and the art in vour 
subject will lie in placing these spaces in beautiful rela- 
tion to each other." 

This view of objects as merely material for the artistic 
arrangement of subject often gives me a pleasant hour 
when I visit a new district and, with the charm of 
novelty present to aid the quest, try to obey the 
writer's instructions; but a more profitable, if a less 
pleasant, hour is spent in trying to put his precepts into 
practice in very familiar surroundings, and endeavour- 
ing to see the old in a new way. 

This kind of exercise overtook me the other day in a 
very old, familiar part of London. It was a fountain 
that was quite an old friend, but somehow had never 
got itself done, nor has it got itself done yet. 

Here I do not show a single picture, but only 
'' aspects "' of the subject, possible methods of arrange- 
ment afterwards to be waited on till the suitable moment 
arrives when the atmospheric conditions and the whole 
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the operator may stand so that his own shadow covers the lens. 

The development of night negatives presents a serious 
problem to the inexperienced worker, and requires much 
patience and deliberation. The great thing to remember is, 
to aim at softness. The high-lights must not be too strong, 
the rest of the negative thin, and the shadows appear almost 
as clear glass, though not devoid of detail. This is to be 
attained by careful development in a very dilute developer. 
Negatives when wet may appear disappointing, but when 
dry will show and print delicate detail that is practically 
invisible in the dark-room. The negative must be free from 
stain or fog. 

With regard to developer. Pyro is recommended for this 
class of work, and, while it is very good, I would not per- 
scnally recommend it, as there is great risk of staining, 
owing to the necessarily prolonged development; and for this 
reason I always use metol-quinol. 

The methods of working indicated above are based upon 
my own experience, after careful and repeated experiments, 
and the accompanying reproductions may be of interest, 
inasmuch as they will show that suitable subjects are to be 
found after dark and successfully treated pictorially. They 
are not what some would consider °“ lucky shots,” but the 
results of a definite idea aimed at and carried out. All are 
purely night exposures, taken between the hours of eight 
end ten, and the negatives have not had any subsequent 
treatment. 

I have seen a good many night pictures by various 
workers, but do not remember ever seeing one representing 
a damp, mistv night, and I resolved to make the attempt 
when a suitable opportunitv offered. Two of the repro- 
ductions show the result, and I hope may induce some who 
have not vet attempted night photographv to do so during 
the present season. 


OF A SUBJECT. 


Aspect No. I 
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Aspect No. 2. 
feeling of the day is in accord with the scheme, and the 
aspect of the subject may become the finished picture. 

The fountain in question is of fairly graceful construc- 
tion, its topmost poised figure tells well against the sky, 
the clustered poets and the seated figures are well 
arranged, but to my mind the chief charm of the subject 
lies in the lines of the coping of the basin, in conjunction 
with the seated figures or the small dragon climbing 
over the small basin of the drinking fountain. The 
water in the basin can be used either when rippled by 
the wind, or agitated by the splash of the fountains, or 
reflecting the surrounding houses on the one side or the 
sky and clouds оп the other. It is full of suggestions 
for the glorification of detail and the study of decora- 
tive treatment. 

To others the subject as a whole may be of strong 
appeal: the way it commands the thoroughfare, its 
relation to the picturesque white houses adjoining, 
and the possibilities of using the fine open sky in 
conjunction with the delicate tapering fountain, all 
offer good opportunities; but it is only to the treat- 
ment of its details that I especially refer in these few 
lines. It only remains for me to give in the illus- 
trations one or two methods of treatment out of some 
dozen that the one subject afforded me in a couple of 
hours’ study. 

I am persuaded, quite apart from making pictures 
afterwards, that the study of one single object in all 
its bearings, and the endeavour to see its many sides 
and its possibilities of arrangement, is an exercise 
fruitful in the training of the observing faculties of 
the photographer, and though it takes time (and 
what does not that is worth doing well?) it results 
in a more seeing eye and a quicker perception of the 
possibilities of any subject suddenly presented for 
treatment. 

[ propose this exercise, then, to any interested 
photographer : go to some well-known object in your 
own district (you don't need, and I don't want you to 
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Aspect No. 3. 


trv to find this one), and take six different versions of it 
on the same afternoon, giving attention particularly to 
the decorative arrangement of line, and if on subsequent 
careful examination at leisure, any one of them seems 
likely to vield a picture it can if necessary be done again 
when weather and all other conditions are favourable. 

The results of such an exercise are manifold. At any 
rate sometimes one has learnt to see new beauties in 
a commonplace subject that has been passed a hundred 
times before, and incidentally the surroundings of the 
main object may become opened up to our vision in a 
manner little suspected beforehand. 


Aspect No. 4. 
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THE THORNTON-PICKARD NEW 
IMPERIAL CAMERA. 


THE famous Altrincham firm have always been well to the 
front in supplying the best value for money in their outfits, and 
their new Imperial outfit, with what they term “ the three-bar 
front," is possibly the best camera yet supplied to the photo- 
graphic public at the extremely low price of 75s. The camera 
itself is probably well known to many of our readers who have 
been fortunate enough to choose it for their own use. The 1909 
pattern includes several improvements, notably the three bars 
fitted to the front, which considerably strengthen and steady the 
front, and, incidentally, give the apparatus its new name, without 
any appreciable increase in weight. The camera has a true 
triple extension, and is perfectly balanced when fully extended 
on the tripod top. The bellows are real leather, and of a con- 
venient and well-designed shape. The camera opens easily, and 
is automatically self-locking, with the front and back perfectly 
parallel and perpendicular. The movements are sufficiently 
varied to allow the lens to be placed in almost any desired posi- 
tion for practical work, and the rise is exceptional. In fact, for 


THORNTON=Pi¢kaRo 
TRIPLE EXTENSION IMPERIAL 


nearly every kind of photographic procedure the Thornton- 
Pickard Imperial camera will be found to serve. The prices of 
the half-plate camera are, with Thornton-Pickard Rectoplanat 
lens, turntable, tripod, dark slide, time and inst. shutter, with 
speed indicator, 7os.; with Beck Symmetrical lens, 75s.; with 
Thornton-Pickard Pantoplanat lens, 8os. The outfit is made in 
all sizes from quarter plate to 15 by 12. Our readers should 
write to the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., of Altrincham, 
for their latest list of cameras and accessories. 
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THE PREMO РІШ М-РАСК DEVELOPING 
TANK. 


Every user of the Premo film-pack has desired at some timc 
or another some form of tank development for the cut films 
from the pack that will be as reliable and certain as the develop- 
ment of roll films in the Kodak tank. "This want has been filled 
by the ingenious piece of apparatus illustrated herewith. The 
outer appearance of the tank is similar to that of the developing 
tank for roll films. The interior consists of a metal cage or 
receiver, which is divided into twelve hollow segments or com- 
partments. The films, when removed from the pack, are placed, 
still in contact with the black backing paper, in these segments. 
This is done by bending them as shown in the illustration, and 
the receiver is lowered into the tank, which has been previously 
flled with a suitable developer. The procedure is then similar 
to that followed in the development of roll films. The develop- 
ment and fixing can be done entirely without detaching the 
black papers from the backs of the films, but these should be 
removed before washing. If one batch of films only is being 
developed, the developer can be poured off at the expiration of 
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the twenty minutes suggested as the correct time for use with 
the Kodak developing formula, and after a rinse with water the 
tank can be filled with the fixing solution. Great care must be 
taken, however, to thoroughly wash the apparatus before using 
fcr developing egain. It is an ext: emely useful piece of ap pera- 
tus, and we can recommend it to all users of the Premo film- 


pack. The No. 2 tank, for sizes up to 5 by 4 in., or 9 by 12 cm., 
costs 16s. complete. The No. 3 tank, for sizes up to 7 by 5 in., 
Or 13 by 18 cm. (to take six films only), costs 18s. 6d. Develop- 
ing powders ready for use cost 1s. 6d. per half-dozen packets 
for the No. 2 tank or 1s. gd. per half-dozen packets for the No. 3 
tank. Readers should write to Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C., tor further particulars of this efficient 
accessory, and also for particulars of the other forms of deve'op- 
ing machines supplied by the firm. 
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THE JAY-NAY “QUICK-PRINT.” 


Tuis useful piece of apparatus is intended primarily for use 
with bromide and gaslight papers, and for those who wish to 
make a considerable 
number of prints in a 
short space of time it is 
likely to prove invatu- gs | 
able. In construction it S UT 
is similar to an ordinary [ТТ m r 
printing frame so far as TT | 
the front portion is con- Y | ( M 
cerned, while the back is K 7 MI 
in one piece and simply || | i 
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hinged to fall on the 
negative and printing 
paper. There are no 
springs, but this is ал 
advantage for rapid work. 
The negative is placed 11 
position, a piece of bro- 
mide paper or gaslight 
paper placed in contact, 
the back shut down over 
them and held in posi- 
tion by the hand while 
the exposure is being 
made to a gas flame. 
The back is then opened 
like the top of a box, the 
print removed and replaced by another piece of paper. The 
greatest rapidity in print production can thus be secured, and 
for the press photographer no better piece of apparatus can be 
suggested. The cost, in half-plate size, is 1s. Smaller nega- 
tives can be used with an adapter. It is supplied by Messrs. 
J. and A. Wilkinson, 6, St. Oswald Street, Manchester, who will 
send their new catalogue of up-to-date Jay-Nay specialities оп 
application to anyone mentioning this paper. : 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Queen's Park (Glasgow) Association, at their annual meeting, 
chronicled a successful year, and expressed the hope, and gave 
reasons for it, that they will better their record next year. Mr. 
J. McKissack, the author of “ The Fairies’ Harbour " and other 
well-known pictures, has been appointed to the presidency. 


The Streatham Photographic Portíolio.— The columns of THE 
A. P. AND Р. N. have frequently urged the usefulness of a cir- 
culating portfolio as a means of maintaining interest and of 
stimulating good work. An excellent example to the point 
occurred last week in the exhibition at Streatham, when seventy- 
five prints were hung, the work giving evidence of a distinct 
advance in quality as compared with the two previous attempts. 
The circulation of the folio is strictly local, avoiding all possible 
expense in postage and carriage, and the members are all near 
enough to give opportunity for a good deal of fraternising, thus 
maintaining the best features of a club with the minimum of cost. 
Mr. F. E. Huson, 56, Salford Road, Streatham Hill, has been 
the secretary and organiser since the inception of the idea, and 
has seen the growth from small beginnings to the present strong 
position. His oil work was well shown at the exhibition, and 
marked successes were found among the work of the other mem- 
bers. The exhibition was a success, in securing new adherents, 
in selling a good number of prints, thus covering all cost, and 
in proving the value of a means of photographic education from 
time to time advocated in this journal. 


Flower Photography at Home.—At a recent meeting of the 
South Essex Camera Club, Mr. E. Seymour delivered a 
lecture on ** Humble Beauties of the Flower World." His racy 
descriptions and humorous remarks kept his audience keenly 
interested and amused throughout the evening. He illustrated 
his subject by slides from studies of such modest flowers as those 
of the potato, the radish, and the cucumber, and their beauty 
was a revelation to all and sundry who are in the habit of passing 
them by. Technically his slides were almost perfect, and he 
gave his audience an insight into his methods. Не advocated 
over-exposure rather than under, and stated that development 
should be carried on only until detail is visible in the second 
lightest tones. Should this result in a weak negative, he then 
intensifies with mercuric iodide, which builds up density while 
still preserving the gradation of tones. His exposures are 
made in an ordinary room within 2 ft. of the window ; his sub- 
jects are pinned to the background, and a sheet of thin muslin 
over the window softens the light and gives a general blending 
of the shadows, which throws the subject into strong relief. 


Leeds Camera Club Exhibition.—If the exhibition of the Leeds 
Camera Club, held on March 24 and 25 at the Leeds Institute, 
had served no other purpose than to illustrate the distinct and 
marked advance in the work of a certain half-dozen of its mem- 
bers from that of a year ago, it would have justified its existence. 
The first day of the exhibition was devoted to a members’ con- 
versazione, and although the weather was wretched, there was a 
big response in the attendance; whilst on the second day the 
exhibition was thrown open to the general public, who also 
attended in good numbers, and appeared to appreciate the work 
exhibited very much indeed. The exhibits were tastefully dis- 
plaved on screens and on the walls of the room, and amongst 
which were contributions from the older school of pictorial 
workers—Messrs. R. Bourke, John H. Gash, Alex. Keighley, 
C. B. Howdill, Harold С. Grainger, F. Rust, and F. С. Issott ; 
and examples from the latest recruits to the ring of pictorialists. 
Congratulations to them for the efforts thev have shown to 
improve the standard of their work. They include the names of 
Messrs. J. Wood, E. Pemberton, Will Richmond, E. Standish, 
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W. Spink, Н. W. Walker, W. Waring, R. E. Lupton, G, H. 
Bettinson, A. R. Bryant, H. Wormald, and S. A. Wilkinson. 


Lest You Forget.—Members of the Yorkshire Photograph:c 
Union are reminded that the annual meeting is nigh, and that 
all arrangements are now complete for their comfort, and, 
further, it only remains for their co-operation to make the func- 
tion a real success. It will be remembered that the meeting i: 
at the Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Literature, in Cook. 
ridge Street, the rooms of the Leeds Societies, on Saturday, 
April 24, and that the time-table of events is as follows :— 
3 p.m., opening of the exhibition of prints, etc.; 4.30 p.m., 
tea in the café (tickets, 1s. 3d.) ; 5.30 p.m., annual meeting, presi- 
dential address, treasurers and secretaries’ reports, etc.; 7 p.m., 
display of autochromes projected by the lantern. It is particu- 
larly desired that the exhibition will be representative of every 
scciety in the Federation, and this depends largely on individual 
secretaries, therefore don't disappoint the Leeds executive, but 
send along to the Leeds Institute a goodly number of parcels о! 
prints, to arrive not later than Friday morning, April 23, and 
they will be returned to you on the following Monday. Likewise 
be in good time to canvas members, and advise the secretary ot 
the Union of the approximate number of members expected to 
be present. The prospect of a substantial tea at a nominal cost 
is some inducement, whilst a good display of prints and an 
unique lantern display of autochromes are reward sufficient. 


The Scottish Portfolio in Yorkshire.—On all hands we hear 
nothing but praise for the excellence of the portfolio loaned by 
the Scottish Photographic Federation to the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, and which for some weeks has been passing 
round the societies. The work is of a high standard, and bears 
evidence of the influence of the Scottish Salon. It is varied ш 
subject and interest, ranging from the ordinary contact bromide 
print of the lesser light, to the choice examples of photogravures 
of the skilled pictorialist and technician, Mr. J. Craig Annan. 
The one special feature, apart from the quality, that distinguishes 
the portfolio from any previously passed round the Yorkshire 
Union, is the separation of each society's prints. Each society, 
representing one worker, or ten, as the case may be, is appor- 
tioned a large envelope, bearing on the face the names of exhib:- 
tors and enclosing their prints. The result is that when 
they come to be displayed, they are kept together, and shown 
together; thus one may admire the strength of each exhibitor’s 
work, or possibly take lesson from his weakness. If a society i5 
neglecting its duty by not contributing prints, the portfolio is 
metaphorically a silent accuser; on the other hand, it speaks of 
merit. The innovation is worth a trial in Yorkshire. 


Society of Night Photographers.—On March 26 the pictorial 
side of night photography was the main subject of discussion 
before the members of the Society of Night Photographers, when 
a most enjoyable evening was spent at Mr. A. F. Hirschfeld 
studio at No. 58, Pall Mall. A short paper was read, in which 
members were recommended to avoid the craze for the photo- 
graphy of street lamps, and to experiment in the more beautiful 
paths of nocturnal mystery. A few examples showing the use to 
which flashlight could be put in open-air work after dark were 
handed round, and—probably owing to the fact that people 
almost universally judge the truth of a picture to nature solely 
by comparison with other pictures and never with nature— were 
somewhat abused for their lack of truth, or, more correctly, for 
their lack of similarity to other night pictures. It was very 
gratifying to hear that since the previous meeting, a month 
earlier, no fewer than five awards had been made in open ex- 
hibitions for pictures of the Legitimate night school. After the 
meeting had been photographed, without the aid of any more 
powerful light than the ordinary electric lamps of the room, 
some very interesting and equally beautiful examples of the 
photographic depiction of night by means of altering some oí 
the tone values of day-photographs were shown, and excited 
much discussion as to their truth. The next meeting, thanks to 
Mr. Hirschfeld's kindness, will be held at the same most con- 
venient rooms on April 22, at seven o'clock. Mr. Blake will give 
a lecture on night work that will be illustrated by slides of his 
own and other prominent night photographers’ work. Апу 
worker interested in this most fascinating branch of photography 
will be welcome. Particulars can be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Russell Burchall, at County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


North-West London Photographic Society have new head- 
quarters at Spencer Hall, Dartmouth Park Hill (two minutes 
from Tufnell Park Station), where meetings are held on the 
second and last Thursdays in each month. Full particulars of 
the Society may be obtained from Mr. H. S. Date, 34, Woodsome 
Road, Highgate Road, N.W.p > Т 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHEMICAL FACTOR. 


The increase in photographic work always ex- 
perienced at Easter calls forth a large number of ultra- 
rapid plates from the manufacturer, for the average 
amateur is content with nothing less than ‘‘ top speed.” 
But although the plates now obtainable possess an ex- 
ceedingly high sensitiveness, they have only reached the 
present stage by the scrupulous observance on the part 
of the manufacturer of uniformity in methods of work- 
ing, and extra care in the selection of raw material. 

It is in reality almost as important for the user of the 
plate to exercise similar care to that demanded of the 
manufacturer. Many complaints of ultra-rapid plates 
have been caused by the use of inferior chemicals or 
unsuitable methods on the part of the amateur. The 
chemical factor is, in fact, a very important one, 
and now that interest is being actively renewed in photo- 
graphic work, some notes regarding the treatment of 
the ultra-rapid plate may be found of value. 

In the first place, standardisation should be aimed at 
where possible—something of a uniform temperature 
for development, and, above all, chemicals of undoubted 
purity. Ап interesting example is furnished by the 
common ingredient of developers—sodium carbonate. 
One is sometimes recommended to use washing soda, 
which frequently contains a percentage of the hydroxide 
—caustic soda. Now, where extreme speed is con- 
cerned the use of a caustic is generally inadvisable; pyro- 
ammonia, hydroquinone and caustic soda may be banned 
as unsuitable. Potassium carbonate, which possesses a 
stronger accelerating power than the sodium salt (their 
respective molecular weights duly considered), may be 
employed with safety, but the sodium compound is the 
one usual in this country. This chemical should be 


procured pure, and it should be kept in a tin lined 
with waxed paper, or in a stoppered bottle. The sul- 
phite, which plays a very important part, should simi- 
larly be kept well corked or stoppered, as it becomes 
oxidised when it has access to air, and whatever pro- 
portion of sodium sulphate it contains is completely 
inactive aS a preservative. 

The reducing agents themselves are apt to deteriorate, 
and should not be used if they have been standing about 
any length of time. April should be regarded as 
the time for spring-cleaning the dark-room, and 
throwing away any chemicals which are in the least 
** dubious.” 

A dry and pure atmosphere is essential for storing 
ultra-rapid plates, it only for a short time, and they 
should not therefore be left in the dark-room. This is 
equally the case with the colour-sensitive varieties. The 
chemical factor is prominent also in the form of dish 
stains. А photographic stain is, after all, a definite 
chemical compound or substance, and though it may be 
inert where a slow plate is concerned, it may be quite 
sufficient to upset the delicate equilibrium of an ultra- 
rapid plate. Nitric and hydrochloric acids are the most 
useful stain cleansers and general cleaning agents. The 
former, pure and concentrated, will readily cleanse 
porcelain or glass dishes of silver and similar stains, 
while dilute hydrochloric acid suffices to remove the 
sedimentary deposits of  carbonate-containing de- 
velopers. 

Cleanliness, from a chemical point of view, is very 
important in the present days of extreme-speed plates. 
Lack of it is only too frequently the cause of failures 
which are often attributed to very different things. 
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ABOUT PYRAMIDOL. 

M. Clerk, in discussing pyramidol at the Société Française de 
Photographie, observed that the powerful reducing properties of the 
developing agent are noticcable through its reduction in the cold 
of soluble silver salts, of a neutral soiution of potassium per- 
manganate, and by the reduction with the aid of warmth of 
Fehling's solution. Examined microscopically, it has a very distinct 
crystalline structure, indicating a specific chemical character. The 
dry product melts at about 150 deg. C.; heated in air, it evolves 
inflammable vapour, and burns rapidly. 


SPECTROGRAPHS WITH GREAT DISPERSION. 

In order to obtain spectrographic photographs of large dimen- 
sions without having to employ apparatus of very great length, 
MM. Wienn and Zennek propose, in the Physikalische Zeitschrift, 
to use a telephotographic objective instead of a long-focus lens. 
A spectrum of considerable length can then be obtained with appa- 
ratus of minimum dimensions. 


RADIUM AND THE DECOMPOSITION OF 
HYDRIODIC ACID 
In view of the effect of radium-containing substances on the 
photographic plate, the recent work of Creighton and Mackenzie 
is of interest. They have found that the amount of iodine 
liberated below 24 deg. C. in the dark, in a solution of hydriodic 
acid, is increased by the presence of radium. Hydriodic acid 


is not decomposed by solar light or by radium rays in the absence 
of oxygen. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ULTRA-RAPID PLATES. 
The Photo-Revue suggests the following developer for giving 
negatives with full detail, when using plates of the ultra-rapid 


type :— 
Water  ...cccccccecccccccceccccccecsceesssscacssetencesessseees 100 C.Cm. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite ................ 3 gms. 
Diamidophenol .............. eee nn о.5 gms. 


The temperature of the bath should be 18 deg. C., or about 65 
deg. F., and one should not be afraid of prolonging development 
until the whites become slightly veiled. 

Another formula given contains hydroquinone alone, and is 
as follows :— 


Water (distilled) .................. eren 1,000 C.cm. 
Pure sodium sulphite .................. eene 75 gms. 
Potassium carbonate .................................. 75 gms. 
Hydroquinone .................... 6 10 gms. 
Potassium bromide ................ eee 5 gms. 


This solution should be made up hot, and when ultimately used, 
one part of it should be mixed with three parts of water, if 
required for time exposures; otherwise it is employed in the 
concentrated form. 
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Colour Rendering Spring Foliage. 

Query.—1 am going to try some orthochromatic plates for 
spring foliage work. Do you think I shall need to use a yellow 
screen? 1 am told the plates by themselves are not much good. 

T. le M. (Baldock). 

Reply.—Much depends оп the character of the plate 
you propose using. Perhaps we can make the matter 
clear by briefly explaining the difference between an 
orthochromatic plate and an ordinary plate, and also 
the difference between one kind of orthochromatic plate 
and another. 

The ordinary plate is practically sensitive to only the 
blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays of light, and on this 
account it gives you a rendering of the delicate green 
of spring foliage, etc., which is much too dark, the 
green rays of light failing to impress the plate sufh- 
ciently. The orthochromatic plate of the more usual 
type is made sensitive to yellow and to green bv adding 
certain dyes to the emulsion in the process of manufac- 
ture. But while this renders the plate sensitive to light 
of these two colours, it does not affect the sensitiveness 
to the blue and violet, which still remains far in excess 
of its proportionate amount. In order therefore to pre- 
vent the blues from being much over-exposed while 
the yellows and greens are getting their proper expo- 
sure, we cut off a part of the blue light passing through 
the lens to the plate. This is done by a yellow screen, 
or, more correctly, a '' light filter." Just as a sieve or 
riddle will allow small gravel and sand to pass through 
it, and will keep back larger stones and pebbles, so the 
yellow glass allows red, vellow, green and some blue 
to pass, but keeps back a large proportion of the blue 
and violet rays. 

For plates of this type, the yellow-green sensitive 
type of orthochromatic plate, the light filter is essential 
if you want to give the greens their proper value. But 
do not be tempted to use a very deep yellow screen. 
Filters have been, and are being, supplied which in- 
crease exposure as much as thirty times, and are ad- 
justed to give a scientifically correct rendering of the 
luminosities of the various coloured objects in the pic- 
ture. Workers who aim at producing pleasing effects 
almost always find such filters give a rendering of the 
greens which is too white and snowy. As a rule, a 
filter which is of a good lemon vellow (not brownish 
yellow), and increases exposure about six times, is what 
will be most useful. 

If, however, vou use orthochromatic plates of the 
second type, which are sensitive to red as well as to 
yellow and green, vou will find that the sensitiveness 
to yellow-green and to blue-violet is much more even. 
That is, the plate does not want so much assistance to 
enable the vellow-green to catch up to the blue-violet. 


AND HIS TROUBLES. _—=<\ 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners, 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
beginners. (Queries shoula be as brief as possible, and noi ioo many in one deliler. 
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As compared to the first type of orthochromatic plate, 
the second type is more sensitive to yellow- 
green and less sensitive to  blue-violet. It is 
in consequence possible to use them without any 
light filter, and get some improvement in colour ren- 
dering, or if a pale yellow filter, say increasing the expo- 
sure twice or three times, is used, to get very good pic- 
torial rendering. 

Plates of the first type may be handled and developed 
in a deep ruby light, and really present no more diff 
cultv in working than ordinary plates. But the red sen- 
sitive plate of the second type needs to be handled in 
the dark, and must in consequence be exposed with 
great accuracy, and developed by time alone. We 
should recommend you to begin with a yellow-green 
sensitive plate, and then go on to the use of the red 
sensitive later on. | 


A Focussing Trouble. 

Query.—In trying to photograph а dog, I got rather near, and 
find that the negatives are quite blurred. ught this to be so, 
because my camera is а fixed-focus one, and I thought everything 
should be sharp? Miss E. F. M. (Bideford). 

Reply.—It is because your camera is a fixed-focus 
one that the negatives of your dog are blurred or un- 
sharp. You can, with any camera ever made, and with 
any lens ever produced, only get an absolutely sharp 
picture when the ground glass or the plate is at a 
certain definite distance from the lens. That is, when 
you focus a view with a stand camera only one plane or 
number of objects at one definite distance from the 
camera is really sharp. Other objects a little nearer 
and a little further away may be so very slightly out 
of focus that they appear sharp, and pass, in fact, as 
being satisfactorily sharp. The maker of a fixed-focus 
camera therefore so adjusts the lens that the greatest 
possible range of sharpness is obtained. 

Suppose the camera is a quarter-plate instrument, 
fitted with a five inch focal length single lens, working 
at F/11 (rapid rectilinear lenses, which have an aper- 
ture of F/8, and give therefore twice the rapidity, are 
generally mounted in a focussing movement), the maker 
will not fix the lens so that the most distant object— 
“infinity ’’—1s quite sharp, nor yet so that a near ob- 
ject, say eight or ten feet away, is quite sharp, but he 
will take a medium. Most probably in such a case the 
lens will be so placed as to give a critically sharp image 
of an object twenty feet away, and it will be then 
found that everything from half that distance— i.e. ten 
feet—right away to infinity will be approximately sharp; 
by approximately sharp we mean that the blur will not 
exceed the hundredth part of an inch, which is sharp 
enough for prints to be held in the hand for examination. 
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Your pictures are unsharp because you had the dog 
nearer the camera than ten feet. Just as a long-sighted 
person cannot see objects close without using glasses, 
so your camera will not see clearly (i.e., focus sharply) 
an object nearer than ten feet. But you can supply 
your camera with eye-glasses for these occasions. 
These glasses are called magnifiers, and can be fitted, 
and often are fitted, to fixed-focus cameras. Any good 
dealer will supply what is wanted. The rule is that the 
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focal length of the magnifier must be the same as the 
distance trom camera to the object you want to photo- 
graph. So that if you want to place your dog six feet 
away, you must attach a magnifier of six feet focal 
length. Usually three magnifiers are supplied as a set, 
possibly of four, six and eight feet focal lengths, so 
that you can work on objects at these distances away 
from your camera. The cost of such a set of magnifiers 
is comparatively trifling. 
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‘THE IMPERIAL HANDBOOK,” 1909. 


VERY year the Imperial Dry Plate Company, of Crickle- 

wood, issue an interesting and instructive little booklet. 
This handbook, or annual, has now become recognised as filling 
quite a place of its own in the photographic literature of the year, 
and each year's issue appears to vie with its predecessor in point 
of novelty and interest. This year's Imperial Handbook, just 
to hand, includes, in addition to the usual formulae and par- 
ticulars concerning developers, etc., a series of short practical 
articles, some of which are illustrated. Particulars of a new 
backing to prevent halation, notes on under-exposure, drying 
negetives, the alum bath, fixing bath, developing and toning 


P.O.P., reducers for negatives, combination printing on bromide 
paper, factors that govern the character of negatives, composi- 
tion, copying by artificial light, notes for the beginner, and 
other useful information indicate the scope of this little booklet 
of twenty-eight pages. In addition to this, an Imperial Hand- 
book competition is also announced, in which ten cash prizes, 
ranging from тоз. 6d. to £4, are offered for prints from nega- 
tives made on Imperial plates. Every reader of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. should write at once to the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Crickle- 
wood, N.W., for a copy of this publication before it is out of 
print. It will be sent free to any one mentioning this paper. 
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SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


N a question of degree, Sheffield may reasonably and truly 

claim to be the premier open exhibition in Yorkshire, 
and, consequently, receives more than passing interest. For the 
major portion of a week it was open to the public of Sheffield 
and district, and it was unfortunate that another important func- 
tion clashed with the fixture, an unforeseen difficulty, which may 
have militated against the financial success of the exhibition. 
We, however, trust that the fear may not be realised, and hope 
that the balance at the close will be as large as, undoubtedly, the 
great pictorial success deserves. The Lord Mayor of Sheffield 
(Alderman Stephenson) opened the exhibition, and congratulated 
the society on the success of its latest effort. This success speaks 
well for the future of the society. 

The exhibition is all that could be desired from the pictorial 
point of view, and yet, on going round the show, and comparing 
catalogues of previous years, one cannot fail to notice that there 
is a great change in the clientèle of exhibitors, and a slight 
falling off in their number. Oil prints and allied processes 
appear to be on the increase, whilst the old exhibitors in bromide, 
etc., have fallen out, possibly fearing competition of the oil 
prints. This view gives rise to the thought as to whether it is 
quite wisdom to include oil prints, and, particularly, oil prints 
in colour, in the ordinary open classes, or whether it would 
not be fairer to all to classify them separately. This equally 
applies to autochromes from paintings, etc., as against auto- 
chromes from original subjects, and exhibition committees will 


have to give very careful attention to these class details if they 
wish to retain the interest of the old exhibitors, and court a 
like interest of the new school of oilers. 

Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., of Liverpool, made the following 
awards :—Open classes : C. Н. Hewitt, A. Benussi, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bracewell, E. O. Hoppé, F.R.P.S., Miss F. Fleming, Harrop 
P. Wight, Percy W. Morris, Geo. A. Booth, U. M. Jones, Gordon 
and Donald Smith, W. A. I. Hensler, Alfred Taylor. Members’ 
classes : F. Parkin, H. D. Parkin, Miss A. E. Jago, Miss E. H. 
Tillotson, Harold Hill, Jonathan Taylor, J. W. Drabble, Arthur 
Turner, T. G. Hibbert, F. A. Tinker. Certificates were awarded 
as follows :—Open classes: Frank Bolton, H. D. Parkin, Nor- 
man Blake, C. H. Hewitt, John Maddison, R.D.S., Captain W. 
J. Stomm, Samuel Manners, Richard Hancock. Members’ 
classes: Wilmot Taylor, Jonathan Taylor, Н. S. Nutt, T. С. 
Hibbert, Harold Hill. 

To the hon. secretary we offer our congratulations on the 
achievement of so excellent a result—his first exhibition—for we 
are assured Mr. H. Merrill has on many occasions during the 
past two or three weeks burned the midnight oil in his anxiety 
to organise a show as creditable as those in previous years, and 
he has succeeded. We also cannot overlook the excellent display 
of exhibits by Mr. J. M. Whitehead, who kindly lcaned some 
forty examples of his work; or the extensive collection of prize 
photographs exhibited by Messrs. Marion and Co., a fitting 
testimonial to the merits of their products. 
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The modification of bromides formed the subject of a practical 
lecture by Dr. Drinkwater to the members of the Midlothian 
Photographic Association at their April meeting. In toning Ъго- 
mides there were several factors to be taken into consideration. 
A perfectly satisfactory result might be got with one paper and 
a markedly different result with another make. Some developers 
did not give a satisfactory colour in the final stage—hydro- 
quinone and rodinal not being the most suitable for sepia toned 
prints, the best results being got with amidol. It was well to 
bear in mind that strong developers produced cold tones, while 
a weak developer gave warm ones, the use of too much bromide 
in a weak developer producing objectionable yellow tones. He 
had found that the appearance of a sepia toned bromide could be 
appreciably enhanced by soaking the print, after toning, in a 
solution of tea. This imparted to the paper a rich brown tone, 
more particularly to the whites and high-lights, and gave an 
agreeable softness to what might otherwise prove a contrasty 
picture. 


The first annual exhibition of the Weybridge and District 
Photographic Society was held in the Holstein Hall, Weybridge, 
on Friday and Saturday, April 2 and з. The exhibition was most 
successful, all the classes, both open and members’, being well 
filled. The judge was Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S. Theawards 
were :—Class I. (open), landscape, seascape, and river scenery : 
bronze plaque, F. W. Livesey; bronze medal, F. W. Livesey. 


Class II. (open), portraiture, figure studies, and animals : Bronze 
plaque, Audrey Harris; bronze medal, Thos. Stevenson. Class 
III. (open), architecture and still life: Bronze plaque, F. C. 
Boves; bronze medal, J. Maddison. Class IV. (open), lantern 
slides, sets of four: Bronze plaque, Dr. F. Thompson; bronze 
medal, B. Flatau. Class V. (members): Bronze plaque, A. E. 
Burgess; bronze medal, Thos. Stevenson. Class VI. (members) : 
Bronze plaque, J. Bowes Binns; bronze medal, Thos. Stevenson. 
Class VII. (members), novices’ class: Bronze plaque, Н. W. 
Smith; bronze medal, С. Gillingham. Class VIII. (members) : 
Bronze plaque and bronze medal, E. A. and G. R. Reeve. Silver 
plaque for the best picture in the members! classes, Mr. J. Bowes 
Binns. A number of certificates were also awarded. 


The United Stereoscopic Society.— The result of the competi- 
tions for 1908-9, organised by this society, is as follows :—Silver 
plaque: Best collection, S. W. Shore. Bronze plaques: Class 
A, landscape, S. W. Shore; Class B, architecture, A. T. Mole; 
Class C, portraiture, A. Lester; Class D, miscellaneous, J. E. 
Ellam. Honours certificate: Class B, still life, S. W. Shore. 
Certificates: Class A, marine, А. T. Mole; Class B, still life, 
P. Snow; Class C, architecture, F. Low; Class D, portraiture, 
A. Lester; Class E, miscellaneous, A. T. Mole. Outings com- 
petition (value, half a guinea, offered by Mr. F. Low) : Winner, 
A. T. Mole. Monthly competitions (prize, Wynne's exposure 
meter): Winner, F. J.ow. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“ THE A. P. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for 


the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


T For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


i: The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. ) 


Owing to the fact that the holidays intervened between the 
announcement of the last competition and the closing date, and 
that the coupons were crowded out of the issue for the 6th inst., 
the entries were not so numerous as usual, but at the same time 
many readers sent in prints without coupons, and affixed a portion 
of the cover as evidence of their bona-fides. Particulars, in these 
cases, were written on the back of the prints. These have been 
accepted, and are included in the following lists. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Jas. 
Hamilton, Ingle Knowe, Jedburgh Avenue, Rutherglen, N.B. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ Daisy.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red 
Seal; lens, Aldis; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 
2 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak Velvet Bromide. 

The Second Prize to С. Wansey Smith, 61, Threadneedle 
Street, Е.С. (Title of print, “ The Seven Sisters.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Isostigmar; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 1-20th sec. ; time of day, noon, April; developer, M.-Q. ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

The Extra Prize to Nelson Stedman, Napier, New Zealand. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ Hard Labour.) No technical data given. 

The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. (Title of print, ** Old Guildford.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R. ; stop, F/16; time of day, July; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington Bromide, 
toned. 

The Beginners’ Prize to E. F. Ledger, 204, Eglinton Road, 
Woolwich. Title of print, ** A One-Man Show on the Embank- 
ment.") Technical data: Plate, Ultra rapid; lens, anastigmat; 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, r-1oth sec.; time of day, 1.30, March; 
developer, M.-Q. ; printing process, enlarged from piece of quar- 
ter-plate on Paget bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

E. Millington, Horwich; Н. B. Bradley, Manchester; W. 
Faulds, Glasgow ; А. Mann, Sunderland; Chas. Kendall, Liver- 
pool; F. Richardson, Penzance; D. W. Jones, Hebburn-on-Tyne ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; W. J. Hart, Shettleston; C. G. Graham, 
Sutton ; F. Collins, Forest Gate; E. A. Biscoe, Bedford Park. 


Class I. 
T. Ambler, Morecambe; W. L. Knight, Worthing; Miss 
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Chichester, Barnstaple; Hugh Paterson, Paisley; Dr. and Mrs. 
D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; F. Bolton, Hull; H. Huckle- 
bridge, Chiswick; ]. M. Knapp, Wolverton; B. L. Forrest, 
Shotts; H.. Marle, Bristol; W. Lockey, Bedlington; Mme. de 
Magalhaes, Portugal; Miss E. L. Marillier, Torquay; G. Ash- 
worth, West Didsbury; Н. P. Wight, Gosforth; E. T. Robson, 
West Cramlington; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; Nelson 
Stedman, New Zealand; Chas. Etherington, Bristol; A. Jenkin- 
son, Edinburgh; J. E. Dowland, Leeds; Geo. Ely, Cardiff; 
W. E. Whiteman, Clapton Park; W. Pomeray, Plymouth; Wm. 
Atkinson, Hull; J. E. Selby, Dover; S. Richardson, Leicester ; 
John Porter, Birmingham; Geo. Campbell, Glasgow; L. J. Bur- 
rows, Bedford; E. Webster, Belfast. 


Class II. 


К. E. Tinker, Sheffield; Miss Townsend, Switzerland; Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on- Tweed ; 
H. Dunnell, Victoria, B.C. ; Miss A. Owston, Folkingham ; Miss 
К. Thomson, London, S.W.; Н. W. W. McAnally, Campden 
Hil, S.W.; A. J. Farrington, Brondesbury; J. Watkins, Gt. 
Yarmouth; L. Preston, Newcastle-on-Tyne; C. Shephard, Wol- 
verhampton; R. Morgan, Dublin; F. Daniels, Salisbury; S. 
Gray, Bath; Miss McAllister, Llandudno; T. Gardiner, High 
Barnet; Wm. Hopper, West Dulwich; Geo. Pugh, Windsor; 
J. E. Wellington, Colchester; F. Smith, Birmingham. 


Class III. 


Entries not marked for Classes 1. and II. have been placed in 
Class III. 


Beginners. 


J. J. Guest, Chatham Islands, N.Z.; J. Watts, Deddington ; 
R. Habbick, Glasgow; A. B. Sikes, Leicester; E. V. Hunt, 
Barnes; B. W. Dadds, Chiswick; H. E. White, Kensal Rise; 
V. Warren, Exmouth; J. Shrieves, Birmingham; Miss Penne- 
thorne, Balcombe; A. ]. Farrington, Brondesbury; F. Elmo, 
Canada; R. E. Thomas, Roundhay, Leeds; F. Taylor, Chelms- 
ford; Jas. Dickinson, Stratford-on-Avon; S. Young, Tunbridge 
Wells; M. Wooder, Lowestoft; A. Weston, Newcastle-on- Tyne; 
Geo. Wader, Bristol; Miss Edith Brown, Maldon; T. Hunter, 
Harringay, N.; M. Morrison, Battle; L. Fish, Luton; R. Moss, 
Londonderry ; J. Manning, Holloway, N. 
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Focel-plane Shutter. 
I should be very much obliged if you would tell me the 
advantage of a focal-plane over a between-lens shutter. 
Н. E. Н. B. (Osborne). 


Suppose a between-lens shutter acting and taking 1-25th sec. 
to open and close; suppose that the opening takes r-10ooth sec. 
and the closing occupies a similar period, we may thus imagine 
its performance to be divided into opening 1-10oth, fully open 
2-100ths, closing 1-100th sec. Therefore the lens is completely 
uncovered for only one-half of the period of exposure, for 
during the opening and closing it is only partly uncovered. In 
this case, then, the efficiency would be not very much more than 
со per cent.—say 65 per cent. Now compare that with a focal- 
plane shutter with a slit 1 in. wide and travelling 25 in. per 
ѕес., i.e., I in. in r-25th sec. In each case the duration from 
start to finish with both shutters is 1-25th sec., so that as re- 
gards moving objects the conditions would in general be the 
same. With the focal-plane shutter each part would be open to 
the entire lens action for 1-25th sec. With the between-lens the 
complete lens would only be acting half this time, and partially 
during the opening and closing, so that the focal-plane gives us 
more light action for the same duration period of exposure. 
Roughly put, and subject to various modifying conditions, one 
may say that a focal-plane is 14 times as efficient as a between- 
lens, or 4 sec. with the focal-plane will give as much light as 
j sec. with between-lens, and so on for slow speeds. But the 
focal-plane has a more marked advantage over most between- 
lens shutters as the exposures become shorter. 


Feded Print. 
I have a silver chloride print that is becoming discoloured 
by age, etc., which I wish to copy. (1) How can I remove 
discolouration? (2) What kind of plate should I use for 
copying ? Е. A. (Cambridge). 
Before attempting to treat the print in any way it will be 
advisable to copy the print with an ordinary (not ortho.) plate. 
You will probably find that your negative shows much more 
detail or contrast than the eye sees, because the faded (yellow) 
parts of the image affect the plate more than the eye. (Hence 
barely visible freckles in portraiture show in the negative more 
forcefully than the eye sees them.) Then if the above procedure 
fails you may proceed as follows:—Unmount the print if it is 
mounted. Place it in a cold saturated solution of mercury 
bichloride for half an hour. Wash in running water for an 
hour. Redevelop in daylight with ferrous oxalate or hydro- 
quinone. Place under glass for copying. Avoid reflections. 
Copy with a slow landscape plate. Develop this negative with 
a non-staining developer such as rodinal, metol, etc. 


Retouching Films. 
(1) How can matt varnish be flowed over the back of a film 
negative? (2) How can the film be kept stretched and trans- 
parent so that it may be worked on? R. H. (Putney). 


Your suggestion of applying matt varnish to a celluloid film is 
not practical, but you can produce a matt surface by rubbing the 
smooth side with the finger after dipping in finely powdered 
pumice or cuttle-bone. If this is done evenly, it gives a fine 
ground-glass effect, and on it you can work with a moderately 
soft pencil. (2) If on the retouching desk you place a sheet 
of clear class, then the film laid on this (coated side down) can 
easily be kept flat by the fingers of one hand, while the other 
hand is free for any retouching that may be desired. 


Sediment in Developer. 
(2) In THE А. P. of March 16 you say, decant clear part of 
solution of soda carb. and sulphite before adding metol, 
etc. Is this necessary? А. К. B. (Charlton). 


(2) If you use distilled water and quite pure chemicals it is 
not necessary, but when ordinary soda-sulphite and carbonate 
are thus dissolved in many samples of “town supply ” water 
you will find a fine white powdery sediment is often thrown 
down in a day or two. То get rid of this you may either decant 
or filter. This sediment if not removed may give rise to small 
spots. (1) For black ink substitute nigrosine for the other 
pigmentary matters. 


Mottling of Negative. 
Can you tell me the cause and cure of the mottling on the 
print? Some of my negatives show this, others do not. 
| | W. W. Н. (Axminster). 
Ihe cause is that you did not rock the developing dish 
sufficiently frequently during development. These markings are 
also known as “ ripple markings." The rocking of the 
dish should be frequent and quite gentle, i.e., just enough to 
keep the fluid very slowly moving. There is no known cure for 
these markings. 


Various Queries. 
Please say (1) How many c.c. are equal to 1 fluid oz.? (2) 
What is meant by ammonia .880? Is it carbonate, per- 
sulphate, or sulphocyanide? (3) What is pyrogallol in the 
true sense of the term? J. H. (Sardinia). 


(1) One fluid ounce is practically equivalent to 284 c.c. (2) 
Ammonia .880 is water into which ammonia gas NH, is forced 
until the solution has a specific gravity of .88o, count- 
ing pure water as r.o. It is supposed that the ammonia 
gas NH, combines with water, forming “ ammonium hydrate ” 
NH,.HO. (3) Pyrogallol is the correct chemical name for what 
1s commonly called pyrogallic acid, or, briefly, ** pyro.” It is 
what chemists call a tri-hydric phenol. 


Colour Screen. 
I find that sometimes, but not always, my negatives, though 
sharp enough at the sides, are blurred in the centre when 
using a colour screen, etc. R. V. D. (Southampton). 


From the wording of your letter we gather that the blurring 
occurs only occasionally and when using a colour screen. There- 
fore it would seem to be due to the colour screen. Are you 
careful to do your final focussing with the colour screen in situ? 
Some workers focus the picture and then put the colour screen 
in position. This is inadvisable, as the interposition of 
the colour screen must make a difference in the focus of the 
picture, and if it is of glass of even moderate thickness this 
difference is an appreciable quantity. The thicker the colour 
screen the more it will disturb the plane of best definition. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 104, 
Canada ee ee "m m 6s. 6d. 0 » 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, a 7s. 6d. - i 15S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Y radiantly fine day or 
two at Easter brought out 
cameras like butterflies. A reader who was at 
Rochester on Good Friday writes us that ** about every 
twelfth man he met had a camera of some sort,” and 
Rochester, while it has charms of its own, is not the 
most beautiful place in the kingdom. The photographic 
brethren appeared to focus their attention chiefly upon 
the castle, some of them doubtless recalling Mr. Jingle's 
vivid description of that venerable ruin: ‘‘ Fine place— 
glorious pile—frowning walls—tottering arches—dark 
nooks—crumbling staircases.” The cathedral, albeit 
the west front is in want of repair, was another point 
of interest, and one also met camera-men on the top 
of Gad's Hill, which is not only associated with Dickens, 
but provides vantage points for viewing the crowded 
Thames estuary and the Essex shore. Probably this 
descent on Rochester was a preliminary skirmish to the 
Convention at Canterbury, which, judging bv the 
announcements in the very interesting museum and else- 
where, is alreadv being well advertised in the sister- 
city. 

e o & 


The seventh annual meeting of the photographic Ѕш- 
vey and Record of Surrey indicates that the society is 
still maintaining the even tenor of its way. Its motto 
seems to be “slow and sure.” In tue course of his address 
in moving the adoption of the report, the chairman, the 
late Hector Maclean, in referring to the acquisition 
by the society of 350 prints by Miss Jeckyl illustrat- 
ing old West Surrey, dwelt upon the importance of col- 
lecting old photographs taken during the collodion 
period, viz., from 1831 to 1876, for in those years а 
larger number of ancient Surrey buildings were im- 
proved out of existence than in any quarter of a century 
before or since. He also emphasised that so far from 
picture papers and picture postcards recording the per- 
sons, places and things which were to be found in the 
society's collection, they did not include more than one- 
tenth of the subjects which the survey accumulates, 
because the illustrated journals and postcards only re- 
produce photographs which are either ‘* spicy or sensa- 
tional." 

e e Ç 


The photographic section of the Imperial International 
Exhibition at the White City this year (the opening of 
which has been postponed to the middle of May) 
promises to be extensive and possibly interesting. 
Whether it will also be representative remains to be 
seen, but in the time at disposal we doubt whether it 
can be made so. в ® & 


It is a pity that the organisers did not call a 
meeting of the committee before issuing the prospectus 
broadcast to photographic societies in all parts of the 
country. The committee includes in addition to the 
editors of THE А. P. AND P. N. and the B. J., Sir 


April 20, 1909. 


Н. Trueman Wood, Sir W. de W. Abney, and the Hon. 
Secs. of all the Federations and Unions in the country. 
With this strong body it should have been possible to 
draft a prospectus that would give satisfaction to all 
competitors, and secure a representative show. Since 
we have seen the prospectus, however, we have 
arranged that the entry fee for exhibitors, instead о! 
being 55. per picture, will be rs. per picture, with a 
minimum of ss. Any photographic Society can com- 
pete as a society free of entry fees, but no society can 
send more than twenty-five pictures. This should bring 


а strong entry. Professional photographers will have 


alcoves allotted to them for small one-man shows. 
Awards will be given by a board of judges, to be 
appointed later. Applications for the prospectus should 
be made without delay to Mr. J. F. Peasgood, Photo- 
graphic Section, Imperial International Exhibition, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. Entries will be received up to 
the end of April. Ф ss 


We are glad to be able to reproduce this week an 
example of the work of David Blount (see р. 366). 
Visitors to exhibitions have seen but little of the produc- 
tion of this worker during recent years, and we hope the 
autumn shows will contain other examples. As a 
pioneer gum worker Mr. Blount made quite a name for 
himself, and many of his fine figure studies will be well 
remembered. S а е 


In a recent issue of the Royal magazine Мг. К. А. 
R. Bennett, of Oxford, contributes a capital article 
entitled ‘‘ The Cat and the Camera." In it he gives 
some quite useful information to would-be cat photo- 
graphers, and the illustrations prove that the author has 
achieved success himself before he attempted to teach 
his fellow workers. As stated by our contributor of a 
similar article in a recent issue, the chief virtue that 
must be possessed by anyone who would attempt the 
tvpe of work illustrated in the Royal is patience, un- 
limited patience. Only those who have tried to get cats 
—and kittens—to pose before the camera know how 
necessary it is to possess an unfailing supply of this 
most desirable virtue. А baby 15 difficult enough to 
photograph, but a cat is ever so much worse. Nothing 
short of the most persevering persistence is likely to 


achieve success, for, even when the cat has assumed the 


long-sought-for pose, if the photographer is not ready to 
press the bulb immediately, he may have to wait half an 
hour before another opportunity occurs. Mr. Bennett 
recommends the use of rapid plates and instantaneous 
exposures, out of doors, in a good light. He places 
special insistence on slow development with a well 
diluted developer, so that all the soft delicacy of the 
animal’s fur is brought out properly. Strong contrasts 
are fatal. Another essential is a noiseless shutter. The 
click of an ordinary shutter will make the sitter start, 
and cause a blurred image. If the photographer can 
control his nerves the cat can't. 
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CHILD STUDY. Bv JoRN WILLIAMS. 


This ficture ias awarded а Pris: in the Marion Coutpetition. 
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PORTRAIT. Bv С. SIDNEY Smits. 
Awarded а Prize in the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Some Notes on Society Summer pro- 
grammes, and ‘Celestial Photography" 
appear under Topics of the Week p. 391 

The * A. Р.” Causerie - - $. 392 

A New Method of Combination Printing, 


by T. Kent - - - p. 393 
Some Useful Experiments in Bromide 
Printing, by G. E. Norton . 305 
Printing with Metallic Chromates, бу 
G. E. H. - - - . - f$. 396 
A Note on the Work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peake, by Antony Guest - f$. 397 
Correspondence - - - - #. 3258 
Pictorial Analysis : Some Notes on Street 
Snap-Shots - 99 


e - - p. 39: 

After Tchaikovsky, by Edward Peake 
. 201 

Some Quaint Old Flemish Cities: A 
Holiday Note, by James Gale - p. gol 
Photographers I have Met: (No.3) Mr. P. 
Bale Rider (with Portrait), by‘ Touch- 
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The Latest Novelties in Apparatus b. 405 
The Beginner and his Troubes: А 
Bromoil Trouble. Unlabelled Chemi- 


cals № 406 
Brevities . . . . e f$. 407 
The Weekly Com^etition = - №. gos 
[n Reply - . . . $. 40) 
Editor's Note Boo - . - №. 410 


illustrations ;— 
—'* The Schoolroom -Morning, by Dr. 
E. G. Boon . . . - №. 

— The Pines," by Edwara Peake f. 390 
— Two Combination Prints - p. 7974 
—* S£. Clement Danes," by C. А. Baker, 

№. 399 
—*! Blackberrying," by Ed. Peake p. 400 
— The Hillside" by Ed. Peake - f. qot 
—' A? Bruges," by James Ga.e - f. 402 
—''Qn the Ley,’ by James Gale - p. 402 
—'Beronia Sprays," by Mrs. E. Peake 
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N all sides we hear of preparations for holi- 
| days with the camera, for Saturday outings, 
for week-ends to the seaside or to woodland 
retreats. Society programmes reach us by 
every post, and there is no doubt that activity of a very 
lively order again permeates the camera users of thc 
United Kingdom. | 
The year promises to be an exceptionally busy one; 
and hon. secretaries in all parts of the country have 
been hard at work preparing their fixture lists and 
persuading the desirable but unwilling members of then 
societies to be up and doing. D 
We have always a lurking doubt as to the true utility 
of the society outing, except as an introduction to new 
ground for some—ground to be traversed alone at a 
later date. Possibly—leaving the social side of the 
function out of the question—the real use of the out- 
ing is to be found in the fact that many individuals 
have here an excuse for going out into the open air in 
the company of kindred spirits, and there is also the 
undoubted effect that the work of the more advanced 
members of the party has on the beginners who may bc 
present. | 
A certain amount of forethought is to be exercised 
by the hon. secretary when arranging his weekly pro- 
gramme. This may save much trouble later, when the 
outing occurs. | 
` In choosing the rendezvous the abilities, and even the 
idiosyncrasies, of the members of the party might be 
studied. One man, for example, excels in interior work 
and his treatment of architecture, another has done his 
best work in open landscape, while a third has been most 
successful in his child studies. Even the smallest society 
has its diversity of talents, and it is here that they may 
be brought into play for the general good. More than 
one pictorial worker of considerable distinction owes 
very much of his success to the opportunity of working 
side by side with men like H. P. Robinson in the early 
Whitsuntide rambles of the Amateur Photographic Field 
Club. 
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TOPICS or THE WEEK. 


Apropos of society outings, a request has been sent 
to us bv the secretary of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Photographic Society, asking for an exchange of society 
programmes and year-books. We think this request 
contains the germ of an idea that may prove useful to 
other secretaries. There is no doubt that most photo- 
graphic societies experience a difficulty at times in fill- 
ing their programmes, both winter and summer. Ву 
an inspection of the fixture lists of other societies many 
suggestions may be gathered which, although not pos- 
sible of immediate use, тау be adapted later to the 
needs of the home club. We shall be glad to assist if 
possible in the interchange of these society pro- 
grammes, and where we find anv item of outstanding 
interest appearing in any fixture list we will make it 
known. In the meantime the secretary of the Leicester 
Society, Mr. C. W. Leake, of 2А, Dulverton Road, 
Leicester, will be glad to receive fixture cards, etc., 
from other secretaries in exchange for the Leicester 
programme. 

Things Celes ial. 

There is activity at all the observatories just now, 
and plates are nightly being exposed skywards in antici- 
pation of the return of Halley's comet, which terrified 
English peasants when William the Conqueror was land- 
ing on these shores. It is one of the most important 
bodies in the cometary cycle, and its reappearance can 
be predicted with approximate certainty, unless, indeed, 
it has been smitten to fragments on its last erratic 
voyage. И is the camera that makes it possible to learn 
of its approach before the eye can observe it. 

Some quiet night when the astronomer develops his 
plate, he will find that it reveals a faint trail in the midst 
of the stars. If the same starry region is photographi- 
cally explored on following nights and the trail is still 
visible, he may be fairly confident that he has caught 
the first sign of the return of the celestial prodigal. 

The photography of a comet hundreds of millions of 
miles distant was only one of several instances set forth 
by C. P. Butler, of the Solar Physics Observatory, at 
a recent meeting of the '' L. and P.," of the value of 
the camera to the astronomer. The old astronomy that 
depended upon visual observation has been turned inside 
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out by means of photography, and this can in no re- 
spect be better seen than in the early attempts to plot 
out the planetary paths, on the one hand, and the present 
accurate knowledge of the structure of the bodies in 
the solar system on the other. 

It is now possible to obtain actual photographs of 
every one of the stages which planetary bodies undergo, 
from the cold and spent Moon to the cloud belts of 
Jupiter and the studded rings of Saturn. If a balloon 
photograph of the earth were taken above a volcanic 
region, it would present very much the same appearance 
as the familiar crater masses of the Moon. It is possible 
to obtain excellent photographs of these lunar markings 
with a telephoto lens and a two or three times magnifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Butler showed several of Lowell’s excellent photo- 
graphs of Mars, the two polar snow-caps being ren- 
dered distinctly in every case. The camera, he said, 
gave undeniable evidence of the presence of atmosphere 
on this red planet. Jupiter is extremely difficult to 
photograph, but it is possible to obtain some definition 


The Gentle 
Amateur. 


One of the now innumerable ‘‘ amateurs who regularly sell 
their photographs for press and postcard reproduction, and 
thereby pay their expenses three or four times over, has been 
asking me abstruse questions about the payment—cr otherwise !— 
of his income tax. It seems that his photography is now so 
notoriously a source of income that he can no longer escape con- 
fessing the secret—which he used to boast of, but would now 
prefer to conceal—that his ‘‘ takings " annually run into three 
figures, and thereby swell his other income quite appreciably. 
Can he subtract the cost of his materials—plates, paper, and the 
like; the cost of journeyings with the camera; the “ rent " of 
the two rooms—dark-room and daylight work-room—which he 
monopolises in his house? Can he calculate to pay his wife 
a salary for printing his innumerable P.O.P’s, and, if so, is 
not the said salary a part of his wife’s income, and, therefore, a 
mere transference from one pocket to another? То all of which 
I fear the sole answer is: ‘‘ The solution of the problem can 
only be ascertained by experiment." Or (alternatively): Become 
a professional. 


Doves of War. 

New ideas are nowhere more sure of a welcome than at the 
German War Office, and it was only to be expected that Dr. 
Neubronner’s plan of sending out pigeons as photographers 
would be warmly taken up. The military authorities of 
Germany, by the latest advices, are reported to be considering 
the practical use of these pigeon photographers in connection 
with war balloons. Ballooning in war time is a risky business ; 
almost as risky as an ascent from the Crystal Palace on a west- 
windy bank holiday. The idea is that the balloon may be 
stationed so high. as to be out of the reach of any 
projectile, and then the pigeons, harnessed with their 
tiny cameras and their 4 by 5 cm. films, may flutter 
down and take the views from a moderate height over the 
positions or jealously guarded fortresses of the enemy. Indeed, 
one may expect to see “the heavens fill with pigeons, picture- 
makers in the blue." Subsequently, those of the birds that 
survive will return, not with an olive leaf plucked off like the 
Noachian dove of old, but with eight little photographs taken 
at half-minute intervals. I have had the opportunity of seeing 
two reproductions of pictures taken by these pigeons, one being 
a view of a park attached to a German castle, and the other 
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in the clouds that cover it, and the photograph has also 
shown that the ring, or rings, of Saturn are composed 
of a countless host of separate bodies. Beyond this, on 
coming to Uranus and Neptune, it has been impossible 
even with the finest instruments available to obtain 
photographs showing structure. 

With regard to stellar photography, Mr. Butler 
showed what curious and interesting results might be 
obtained by means of an ordinary hand camera. When 
the camera is rested on the garden wall and is tilted 
to the North Pole while an hour's exposure is given, the 
result will show that each star has made a short circu- 
lar trail around the Pole star. This effect, of course, is 
due to the motion of the earth, which motion, under 
ordinary circumstances, is counteracted by a clock-work 
mechanism, so as to obtain equilibrium and show the 
stars as points in the field covered by the lens. 

Judging by the articles in the daily press, astronomy, 
after being in the background for some time, is becom- 
ing more popular. One at least of our great dailies 
publishes a monthly star map. 
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apparently some fortifications. The birds have hardly yet learned 
to appreciate line and mass, but the pictures certainly do show 


some detail, and that is perhaps high praise for the first efforts 
of the feathery amateurs. 


Changes at the Blenheim. 


The Blenheim Club has lately entered into possession of a 
new and larger lecture-room, while the apartment in which the 
lectures have been held since the removal of the Club to King 
Street, 1s given over, if not to sounds of revelry by night, at all 
events to the appetising clatter of pots and pans. Occasionally 
the noise penetrates the hallowed enclosure of the lecture.room 
itself. This happened the other evening, when Mr. Henniker 
Heaton was in the chair, and a lecturer was discoursing on the 
gently distilling subject of ‘‘ Dew Ponds.” One has known 
lectures to which such sounds would have furnished a grateful 
and comforting accompaniment. The dainty little lecture table 
has given place to a regular lectern, but the lantern still looks 
very unhappy and isolated, like a fustian coat in a ball-room, 
against the gilt-framed mirror. West-End clubs are not built 
and furnished for photographic lectures, and it is a tribute to 
the Blenheim, and to the old Camera Club tradition which so 
strongly lingers there, that these features should be so well main- 
tained. 


Go-ahead Brooklyn. 


A copy of the leading newspaper of Brooklyn, the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, for April 5, sets a good example to the London 
dailies with regard to the prominence that should be given to 
photographic exhibitions. The chief feature of its front page for 
that day is headed ** Fine Work of Photographers placed on Ex- 
hibition," and the greater part of one sheet is devoted to repro- 
ductions of half a dozen of the prints, all of them portraits. 
The exhibition is that of the Professional Photographers' Society 
of New York—the body which recently entertained Mr. Snowden 
Ward when that gentleman was recently visiting the “ States "— 
and the same journal says of it: * Remarkable specimens of 
artistic camera work have been collected, showing the advance 
in composition, posing, fine effect of light and shadow, and 
the results obtained by using the proper printing paper for 
various kinds of work. In former years prizes were given for the 
work adjudged to be the best, but better results are believed to 
be obtainable by an exhibition of what each photographer 
regards as his best work, and from which others can obtain 
points." However that may be, Fleet Street could obtain points 
from the other side of the herring pond. 
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MP A | H New Method of Combination 
| Printing. + « sexr. 


Special to ‘‘ The yimateur Photographer and Photographic News. '' 


T is a matter of common knowledge that many 
photographers introduce clouds where these are 
awanting in the original negative, and the pro- 
cedure is comparatively easy. The combination of 

several negatives to produce a certain composition 15 
employed by more ambitious workers, who have the 
necessary technical skill to attain the end in view; but 
to the majority of workers the task is difficult and un- 
certain. | 

A method practised by the writer, but, as far as his 
knowledge goes, has never been described, is the com- 
bining of two or more prints by what may be called :ле 
pasting-on process. 

This is much simpler than blocking out part of a 
negative, as it is very difh- 
cult to transfer a figure with- 
out the outline giving the 
“triek” away. Dealing 
only with prints, the 
manipulations are simpler 
and more certain, and 
anyone having some con- 
ception of the relative size 
of objects viewed in per- 
spective need not hesitate 
to ‘‘ compose "' with scissors 
and paste. 

Suppose, for example, a 
seascape has been taken 
which could be improved by 
the introduction of a yacht, 
fishing-boat, or wreck. It 
will be necessary, in the first 
place, to make as perfect a 
print as one can on glossy 
gaslight paper, care being 
taken to preserve as much of 
the detail as possible which 
exists in the original nega- 
tive. This will require a 
little dodging, as it must be borne in mind that a white 
or black patch will show as such in the after process of 
copying. 

An untoned and unfixed ''silver"' print has been 
stated by good authority to show all the gradation which 
a negative can yield, and is therefore ideal for copying; 
but its employment in this process is rather imprac- 
ticable, though not impossible. Many excellent gas- 
light papers of the present time are quite adequate for 
all but the most exacting work. 

Having made a perfect print of the seascape, an 
equally good copy of the object which it is desired to 


introduce must then be made. Supposing it to be a 
yacht, it is essential that the vessel should have been 
photographed from the same elevation above sea level 
as the other negative, and with similar conditions of 
lighting, and also in keeping with the character of the 
sea. 

It would be absurd to have a yacht leaning over under 
a stiff breeze while the sea showed only the tiniest ripple, 
and equally absurd to represent the vessel peacefully 
drifting in a stormy sea. Assuming the right kind of 
print has been made, it must be cut down to approxi- 
mately the size of the vessel depicted thereon, but it will 
usually be unnecessarv to trim close to the sails, as very 
often the clouds in both prints will blend. The hull and 
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A Combination Print made by the me: hod cescrited in the article cn this page. 


any part of the sail coming below the horizon will pro- 
bably have to be trimmed ‘‘ close-up ’’ with a sharp 
knife; but it will generally be an advantage to leave part 
of the sea where it curls from the bow or spreads out in 
the wake. The part showing the reflection should also 
be preserved, at least some of it. 

The small print must then be laid on its face on a 
piece of glass or cardboard, and the edge shaved down 
all round with a sharp knife or razor. This is really 
very simple in practice, and success may be almost 
assured at the first attempt. The object of thinning 
down the edge is to minimise, as far as possible, the risk 
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of the outline showing as high-light or shadow at its 
junction with the larger print. 

The next stage is important, and its success depends 
entirely on a correct idea of perspective. The little pic- 
ture must be shifted about on the larger (the latter, of 
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A Combination Print by the method described. 


course, previously pasted on a mount) until a position 
is arrived at where it looks most natural and aids the 
composition as well. 

The slightest change of position, either up or down, 
will make the greatest difference, but the eye will in- 
stinctively judge the correct position. The small picture 
should then be rubbed over the back with a thin 
adhesive, and pressed down in its exact place. Probably 
a slight touching-up afterwards with pencil or brush, 
or a little scraping with the retouching knife, will be 
necessary to render less obvious any insistent high-light 
or shadow on the edge. If this is not effectual, slight 
retouching on the negative will put matters right. 
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Finally, it is only necessary to place the combined 
prints in a diffused light, give a full exposure, and 
develop so as to get a thin but not flat negative. 

Take another example, in this case an interior view 
in which it is considered desirable to introduce a figure. 
If no negative is available 
a special study must be 
taken for the purpose. 
Care must be observed in 
lighting the model so as to 
be in harmony with the 
lighting of the interior, and 
if the height of the figure 
has been determined by 
measurement in the posi- 
tion it is to occupy, it will 
be an easy matter to make 
the second negative to 
exact scale. 

lf it is proposed to intro- 
duce a figure in an enlarge- 
ment it is essential that an 
amount of diffusion must be 
given to correspond with 
the plane it is to occupy, 
otherwise the sharpness of 
an original print will not 
harmonise if pasted оп 
another with considerable 
blur. 

It may be argued that the 
scissors-and-paste method 
is tricky, but this objection 
can be made against all 
forms of pictorial represen- 
tation, and if the result is 
satisfactory, why condemn the means? The many 
applications of such a process will be apparent to any 
moderately skilled worker, as many excellent photo- 
graphs fall short of completeness from absence of a 
suggestive incident or central feature of interest. 

In the writer's own experience he has repeatedly con- 
structed pictures, some rather elaborate, by this plan, 
both as postcards and enlargements. Їп no instance 
has a critic detected any incongruity, but the amusing 
point is critics are quick to discern what they imagine 
is a printed-in sky when it really formed part of the 
original negative. The examples illustrating this article 
have been made in the way explained. 
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By T. KENT. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLOURED OBJECTS ”—a Concise and Practical Handbook. 


HE beginner in photography is especially liable to err when 

he has occasion to photograph coloured objects, and a 
general notion that the use of an orthochromatic plate and a 
yellow screen will assist in all cases may receive a rude shock 
if our beginner wishes to make a negative from a silver print 
which has become yellow, as in this case the conditions of success 
are precisely the reverse, an ordinary plate and a blue screen 
being desirable in such an instance. 

Hitherto there has been no general and practical handbook 
giving instructions regarding the photographing of the various 
coloured originals with which the photographer may be con- 
fronted ; as, for example, violet typewriting, or the more difficult 
case of violet typewriting with additions or corrections in red. 
Reference may also be made to the various articles of furniture 
and decorative use, the photographing of which involves widely 
different procedure, both as regards plates and screens, if the 
characteristics are to be preserved. 

The above-mentioned lacuna in photographic literature is 
admirably filled by a booklet of seventy large octavo pages, and 
entitled ** The Photography of Coloured Objects," written by 


Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, and published by Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright, Ltd., of Croydon. This work well covers the whole 
ground, and although the theoretical position is sufficiently ex- 
plained, the work, as a whole, may be characterised as thoroughly 
practical, and, indeed, practical in the best sense of the term, as 
the definite instructions are in accord with theory, and have 
been thoroughly verified by experiment; moreover, Dr. Mees 
has enlisted the co-operation of well-known men in treating of 
special branches of work. 

A synopsis of the contents will be useful as indicating to our 
readers the scope of the book: Nature of colour; the eye and the 
photographic plate compared from the point of view of colour 
perception; orthochromatic screens; rendering of colour con- 
trasts; colour contrast for special purposes; portraiture; photo- 
graphing coloured objects for reproduction; landscape photo- 
graphy, tricolour photography. The book is published at rs., 
and every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. interested in this phase 
of work should obtain a copy forthwith. А postcard to Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon, will bring a prospectus 
and full particulars of the scope-of the volume. 
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SPECIAL TO “ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


some time or other heard or seen the advice, 

'* Print thin negatives under tissue-paper,’’ or 

as the lawyers say, '' words to that effect.” 

Now, this advice, good as it may be under certain 

special circumstances, is very seldom accompanied by 

two very important bits of information, viz. (1) How 

much to increase the exposure when printing under 

tissue-paper; (2) what is the effect of this procedure? 

To apply a remedy wholesale is often productive of as 
many failures as successes. 

With a view to clearing up these points and putting 

the matter in a simple form, I have recently made a set 


D =." the majority of my readers have 


of experiments. If the reader will patiently follow me 


in describing these not very interesting-looking strip 
prints, I think he will grasp the essence of the matter 
once for all, and then hereafter know when he may and 
may not advantageously use tissue-paper or some other 
diffusing screen, such as ground-glass, opal glass, matt 
varnish, tracing-cloth, etc. In order to simplify 
matters as far as possible, I select for the purpose a 
strip negative, showing a range extending from clear 
glass up to a density decidedly greater than what we 
should expect to see nowadays in what is commonly 
called a plucky or bright P.O.P. or platinum print. In 
fact, the strip negative would give a bright carbon print. 
We have, in all, nine steps, from clear glass to densest 
deposit. 

It should be understood at the outset that all the ex- 
posures were made at 3 ft. from a No. 4 Bray's ordinary 
gas burner. All the prints are on glossv bromide paper, 


taken from the same packet. АП were developed as far 
as they would go without endangering staining by very 
prolonged immersion in the developer. 


First Experiment. 


The first step was to determine the various effects of 
a short, medium, and generous exposure—A, exposure 
IO sec.; B, exposure 20 sec.; C, exposure 30 sec. In 
order to simplify references, it will be convenient to 
refer to the strips by number, calling that under the 
densest portion of the negative—i.e., the highest light— 
I, and that under the clear glass portion 9, as indi- 
cated in strip A. 

The reader must please accept my statements in pre- 


E F G- H 


ference to what he may or may not be able to see in the 
reproductions, as some loss of delicate difference is 
practically inevitable under the conditions of printing by 
machinery, etc. 

In A I can see quite easily all the steps from 2 to 9; 
but 1 and 2 are practically identical. In B, 1 and 2 are 
readily distinguishable; but 8 and 9 are merged together, 
so that what we gain by extra exposure at one end of 
the scale is lost at the other. 

In C, 7, 8, and 9 are merged together, and C is a 
pale but decided grey, t.e., not white paper, and would 
be too dark, let us say, for the high lights of a snow 
picture. If now we take a middle tone step in À, say 5, 
and compare it with the other two strips, we find that 
А 5, B 4, and C 3 are all very nearly equal. Therefore 
we should expect to find A 9 equivalent to B 8 and C 7; 
but C 7 is darker than B 8, and B 8 is darker than A ә. 
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Increasing the exposure, therefore, does not simply 
push each tone an equal degree along the scale, but it 
also alters the relationship between the tones. 


Second Experiment. | 
Half the negative was covered ир, and the other half, 
viz., E, had one exposure of 30 sec. This half was 
then covered, the other half (D) then exposed under one 
thickness of tissue-paper for 30 sec. (The tissue-paper 


L PN 


used was a whole-plate piece, used to separate two dry 
plates, as sent out by the manufacturers.) As expected, 
C and E are identical when D is laid alongside A, the 
middle tones, 4, 5, 6, and 7, agree remarkably well; 
8 and 9 in D are rather darker than 8 and 9 in А; while 
3 and 2 are lighter in D than in A. 

Hence we deduce from this experiment that for the 
middle tones one thickness of tissue-paper increases the 
exposure about three times; also the general effect in 
the main is to increase the light and shade contrasts. 
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Third Experiment. 

The face of the printing frame was covered with 
tissue-paper, and various exposures given to different 
portions, viz., F 20 sec., G 30 sec., Н 40 sec. Lay- 
ing D alongside G (both 30 sec., with one tissue-paper), 
we find they agree. 

Now, comparing F, G, H, we find F о, G 8 and ọ, 
Н 8 and 9 practically identical blackness. But F 5 and 
H 4 are equal. Similarly F 4 and H 3 are alike; while 
F 1 and 2 and G 1 and H 1 are blank paper. 

Next, comparing F, G, H with A, B, and C, we find 
that the general impression is that the tissue-paper 
accentuates contrasts in all cases, viz., short, medium, 
and longer exposure; but that prolonging exposure, H, 
shows less contrast than shorter exposure, G or F. 


Fourth Experiment. 

We now have two thicknesses of tissue, and giving 
exposures as follows, viz., J 30 sec., K 40 sec., L 6o sec., 
compare the effects of one and two thicknesses. Put- 
ting L and F alongside, we find they agree remarkably 
well in the middle tones, 4, 5, 6, 7; but the darker tones, 
L 8 and 9, are a little darker than the same tones in F. 
Thus, 6o sec. with two thicknesses of tissue agress 
fairly well with one thickness and 30 sec. as regards 
the middle tones, but in general the two thicknesses 
give us rather more contrast than the one thickness, 
which is just what we might reasonably expect. 

Finally, if we put A (10 sec.), F (20 sec., one tissue), 
and K (40 sec., two tissues), we find tones S 6 and 7 are 
remarkably close; but K 1, 2, 3, F 1 and 2 are blank 
paper, while А т and 2 are only just distinguishable, 
while K 9 is a trifle darker than F 9 or A 9. 

It will thus be seen that printing under one or more 
layers of tissue-paper may or may not improve the pro- 
duct from a thin negative. The negative may be thin, 
yet its contrasts may be ample for the ordinary printing 
procedure. Again, we may have a negative of moderate 
density, but with feeble contrasts. Such as results from 
over-exposure or a dull day. In this case, if additional 
contrasts are required in the print, then the use of 
tissue-paper may meet the case. I have carried out a 
further series of bromide printing '' control ’’ experi- 
ments, which I hope to publish in ‘‘ Tue A. P.” 
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PRINTING WITH METALLIC CHROMATES. By G. EH. 


HE sensitising of paper with a solution of a 
metallic chromate has already been described in 
THE A. P. AND P. N., Dr. Thiébaut's formula 


being as follows :-— 


Distilled. WALE? irse vido Eo 170 c.cm. 
Potassium bichromate ........... ivo, o ME: REEL: 
Ammonium bichromate ............... 8.5 gm. 
Gopner sulphafe алыуы 8 gm. 


Paper sensitised with this solution is printed in day- 
light until the shadow details are visible, and it is then 
thoroughly washed, and the image developed with a 
one per cent. solution of pyrogallol, or some other 
organic developing substance. 

Several important matters should, however, be 
observed in the choice and preparation of the paper, 
which Thiébaut has summarised as follows : 

I. If sized paper be emploved it should have a good 
matt surface. 

2. The solution used for sensitising should always be 


freshly prepared, and a weak candle light should be used 
for sensitising. 

3. The paper should be used as quickly as possible 
after being sensitised. 

4. The washing of the paper after printing should be 
done only in a weak light, and should be continued until 
the whites, when examined by transmitted light, appear 
quite pure. 

5. The developing solution should be perfectly fresh, 
and development should be continued until the image is 
of a good sepia colour. 

6. If the picture appear fogged, it may be gently 
rubbed with the finger, and damped with a ten per cent. 
solution of eau de Javelle, until cleared. It must then 
be well washed and dried. 

7. Should the print after this appear too hard, it тау 
be again developed with pyro solution. 


The copper chromate prints may be toned with iron, 
lead, and other metals. 
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A Rote on tbe Work of Dr. and Drs. Peake, 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." See illustrations on pp. 390, 400, 401, 411 of this issue. 
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[From time to time the pictures of those workers who are advancing towards the front rank of pictorial photo- 
graphv will be dealt with critically by our contributor, Mr. Antony Guest. The work of Mr. and Mrs. Peake is becoming 
not only well known at the leading exhibitions in this country, but is receiving recognition for its outstanding 
merit. We are always glad to recognise individual effort in the productions of those for whom pictorial photography 
has a real attraction for itself alone, and we are always pleased to encourage those who endeavour to get out of the 
rut and make an effort to produce work other than “tthe usual thing." In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Peake we 
have two workers whose methods are singularly alike, and although Mr. Peake finds his themes mostly out of doors, in 
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the open air, while Mrs. Peake works more particularly indoors, the similarity is evident 


treatment and decorative feeling. 


both in the matter of 


The note by Mr. Peake on page 401 gives an indication of the method of procedure employed by these two workers, 
and those who have seen their large exhibition platinum prints will agree that the means have been justified by the 


end. 


The reproductions on pages 390, 400, 401, 411, in this issue, scarcely do justice to the bold treatment and 


vigour of the originals, which suffer somewhat by reduction and reproduction.—ED.] 


EFERRING back for a moment to Mrs. Peake's 

picture, ‘‘ The Spell," reproduced in THE 

A. P. ann P. N. for April 13, it may be useful 

to consider how its impressiveness is obtained. 

Perhaps the title helps; but as I first saw the print with- 

out knowing what it was called, I can testify that its 

peculiar quality is self-contained, and needs no literary 

aid. The indefinite shadow-tones help the underlying 

thought, and so does the mysterious illumination, 

which, falling on the light garments of the secondary 

figure, serves to intensify the sombreness of dress of 
the near figure. 

The pictorial design itself has a certain strangeness 
which is valuable, the figure with a black dress and a 
white face contrasting against another having a light 
gown and a shadowed face. I suspect that Mrs. Peake 
has arrived at this method of enforcing her idea by 
intuition, rather than by reasoning, and, if so, it is the 
greater proof of a natural artistic power, which, in com- 
bination with individuality of feeling and treatment, 
will be recognised in the accompanying prints. 

While the spirit of spring is to be sought in the 
delicacv of its effects, the feeling of autumn is obtained 
through its richness of hue, and this may explain why 
Mr. Peake has in ‘‘ Blackberrying ’’ (see page 400) con- 
trasted deep shadows with brilliant high lights, which, 
however, are not fully effective in the reproduction. 
But it is possible to carry these contrasts too far; and 
if they are too strong, there is a loss of the suggestion 
of colour, which is particularly necessary to autumnal 
scenes, as well of the pervading sense of reflected light, 
which is the essential attribute of sunshine. Despite 
such defects, this work commends itself by the sense 
of movement in the figures, the general vivacity, the 
glinting lights on briars and bracken, and also by the 
rendering of the trees, the oak especially. 

It is a pity that the heads are so nearly on the same 
level, and also that the white dresses are in competition. 
The highest light might well be removed from the 
bottom of the skirt of the furthest figure, to be used as 
a point of emphasis where more needed, and probably 
it could not be better employed than in modelling the 
hat and the hanging arm and shoulder of the nearest 
young woman, and thereby giving her importance, the 
other dresses being so modified as to make them take 
their places behind her. 

The skirt of the nearest figure is not very satisfactory, 
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especially in the part which is being held up, the quality 
of the folds and texture of drapery having here been 
lost. The shadow-tone on the face, also, seems too 
dark. Опе has to bear in mind the colour of the com- 
plexion; and it is, in fact, the study of tones suggestive 
of colour that strikes me as particularly lacking in this 
picture, though it gives a bright and spirited rendering 
of a characteristic autumn adventure. 

Originality, and the desire to get at the underlying 
sentiment of a subject, are again to be observed in 
‘‘ The Pines ’’ (p. 390). From the restless aspect of the 
sky and the bent tops of the trees one may imagine 
they are waving in the breeze; and, if this 15 so, it is 
rather unfortunate that they happen to have been photo- 
graphed at a moment when their movement was not 
quite the same, for nothing conveys the idea of wind 
so well as the leaning of trees in one direction. 

Still, these slim but hardy stems, twisted and battered 
in their lonely struggle for existence, engage our 
interest because the artist has concentrated attention on 
this idea, suggesting the natural forces against which 
they have to contend, rather than depicting a landscape 
with the trees as a feature. А certain angularity in 
the composition may be excused, as it helps the idea of 
the hardship of the conditions. 

The sky is very effective, though perhaps too light 
to be quite atmospheric; or the trees may be rather too 
dark. The strength of contrast tends to dissociate 
them from the atmosphere, which is the continuous in- 
fluence of their being. 

One may recognise the decorative feeling shown in 
‘“ Begonia Sprays’’ (see page 411), and the charm of 
blossoms seen against the sky, while still reflecting that 
to translate all these colour-values into monochrome 
would test the skill of any artist. The tone of the sky 
must be absolutely right as foundation for the work; thc 
foliage must be differentiated from the flowers to give 
them their richness of hue; and the effect of light needs 
to be considered in relation to the discriminating use of 
emphasis and simplification. 

Mrs. Peake has rendered some extremelv graceful 
forms, and if her work in the present instance cannot 
be said to have been carried further than this, it is 
probably because her medium, and possibly her experi- 
ence, were not equal to her ambition. Nevertheless, the 
pictures indicate the right feeling, and future work 
should be still more notable. 
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TO SECRETARIES AND COMMITTEES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SOCIETIES. 


SIR,—At a recent meeting of secretaries of the Affiliated 
Societies (held at the R. P. S.) a discussion took place concerning 
the formation of a set of rules suitable for an exhibition of any 
affiliated society. 

I fear the few remarks that I made were not clearly under- 
stood by those present that evening. Hence I take this oppor- 
tunity of writing to you, and ask you to insert this letter in 
your journal, so that it may come to the notice of the secretaries 
and committees interested in the Affiliation. My suggestions 
are that the societies who have an open class or classes in their 
exhibition should divide such classes as follows :— 

Open Classes.—Pictorial Section: (A) Any subject (open to 
those pictures that have not previously taken an award in any 
of the open classes of an affiliated society). (B) Any subject 
(open to those pictures that have previously taken a second, third, 
or fourth award in any of the open classes of an affiliated 
society). (C) Championship class, any subject (open only to 
those pictures that have previously taken a first award in any 
of the open classes of an affiliated society). Plaques or medals 
could be offered in each class, and certificates should not be 
recognised as awards under such rules. 

Would this not give more encouragement to the young promis- 
ing photographer (who, at the present day, gets so little chance 
in an open exhibition)? Would it not also classify the so-called 
pot-hunter, and at the same time allow the various affliated 
societies an opportunity of seeing and hanging on the walls 
of their exhibition those pictures that are constantly taking 
awards at all the recognised societies where they have open 
classes? The question is open to discussion, and I offer these 
few remarks as a suggestion which could be improved upon. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Philp (the acting secretary of the 
Affiliation) will be glad to hear the opinion of other secretaries 
who are too far distant to attend the London meetings.—Yours 


faithfully, ALBERT J. SNow, 
Hon. Sec. of the United Stereoscopic Society. 


Sir,—As an ''engineer's labourer " in a recent photographic 
society's exhibition, I have come across a good deal of grumbling 


SUNBEAMS AND 


S1r,—I did not refer by name to Mr. A. Lockett as the per- 
petrator of the sunbeam blunder, but as he appears anxious to 
call everybody’s attention to the matter, he may have his own 
way. His blood be upon his own head. 

His letter in your issue of April 13 quite incorrectly represents 
his original statement. Не did ло? lay down a broad proposition 
that ‘‘ sunbeams are invariably parallel." Your readers who are 
interested may like to refer to the paragraph at the foot of page 
254, September 15, 1908. For those who have not this issue at 
hand, I quote, premising that instructions are being given for 
introducing sunbeams by handwork on the negative : 

“ A likely pitfall is that one of the introduced sunbeams is not 
parallel with the others; or, perhaps, is bent or curved. Neither 


HADDON HALL. 

SiR,—Referring to your remarks in “ Brevities " (April 13) 
as to Haddon Hall, perhaps the lull in pictures of this historic 
house is due to the fact that the fee for permission to photograph 
has been increased to 1s., and that tripods must be left at the 
entrance, as no stand work is now allowed inside. 

I was told on a recent visit that photographers are not now 
encouraged, as they have in the past made themselves somewhat of 
a nuisance by their selfish. behaviour and the unwarrantable 
liberties they have taken. What these were I did not enquire. 
The admission fee has also been increased to 6d. I thought this 
information would interest you.—Yours truly, Н. T. CLARE: 
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and complaints, especially as to late delivery and oil prints, and 
as the majority of exhibitions are over, the thought struck me 
that the time was opportune for provincial exhibition secretaries, 
or, if need be, even the Affiliation, to study the matter, and try 
and come to some understanding, ready for the next series. 

I learn from personal experience and from my °“ mate "? (the 
secretary) there has been a general falling off in entries all 
over the country, especially of exhibitors who have forwarded 
entries in former years, which discrepancy, I am pleased to 
say, in cases I have come across, has been to some extent made 
up by new names appearing in the catalogues ; but as I am afraid 
I am trespassing on your space too much, I will voice the chief 
complaints I have heard. 

Firstly, the question of late delivery; this, I think, can be 
left to the secretary ; and, secondly, a good number of °“ straight ” 
workers are complaining of exhibiting bromides, platinums, etc., 
in the same class as oils and bromoils; and, thirdly (this was 
overheard at the Nottingham Exhibition), the hanging of matt- 
coloured oils in the colour section. 

It appears to me, if we are going to have these quibbles raised, 
that exhibitions are doomed ; and if so, how is one going to 
look upon his work in comparison with other workers’? which, I 
feel sure you will agree with me, is one of the best incentives to 
spur each one of us to do better work. 

Then if we are to have a continuance of annual exhibitions, 
may I propose for the consideration of secretaries the advis- 
ability of forming a section in each class or division (according 
to the way the schedule is arranged), for oil and bromoil prints, 
in a similar way to that in which most societies divide the 
colour class, 7.e., ‘‘ Class —, autochromes; Class —, three- 
colour prints °? This would, of course, entail my example having 
a third section for multiple oil prints. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, neither yourself nor any of your readers 
will infer from the above that I object to either bromoil or oil, as 
I have tried both processes, and I also thought the multiple oil 
prints, which, I believe, were by one of the Nottingham mem- 
bers, were very fine, especially as the worker cannot long have 
been working the process.— Yours truly, 

Sheffield. J. A. GEORGE. 
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of these faults should on any account be tolerated, for a sunbeam 
is always as straight as an arrow, and invariably parallel with 
other sunbeams in the same picture.” | 

The italics are mine. Mr. Lockett's statement was precise 
enough for me, for I took it at its proper value. But I fear 
it would be misleading to workers who, lacking sufficient obser- 
vation, tried to act upon it when adding sunbeams to certain 
negatives. 

I think you will agree, sir, that this was scarcely a ‘‘ broad 
proposition," and that though Mr. Lockett may try to wriggle 
out of it, he made a bad blunder (and now realises it), and that he 
had better have lain low and said nothing.—Yours, etc., 

C.H. “Hews. 
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GLAZING P.O.P. 


Sig,—Noticing C. Н. C.’s difficulty in regard to removing 
cards off squeegee, in a recent issue, I do not know if my 
deliverance from same difficulty is of any use. I lost scores of 
postcards, having to literally shave them off, until I tried drying 
my cards first, then soaking for five minutes; I squeegee well, 
then place in open air to dry, frequently finishing off by turning 
plain side of plate glass to the sun; the cards drop off in a 
few minutes. It is an unspeakable relief. I really now never 
lose a card.—Yours, etc., W. R. HARRIS. 
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ICTORIAL ... 
> o o ANALYSIS. 


Some Notes on Street Snap- 
Shots. 
By the Rev. F. С. LAMBERT, M.A., F.RP.S. 


HE picture I select by way of a peg or text 
upon which to hang a few remarks is 
one which may very fairly well be taken 

as a typical street snapshot. And moreover, the 
lengthening and brightening days, now happily 
with us, are sure to prompt many workers to 
reach down the camera from its winter's resting 
place, and go out into the streets. I may at 
once confess that I have a personal partiality 
for street photography, and while growing 
experience makes one more critical in the sense 
of being increasingly exacting or difficult to 
satisfy, or even to please, yet experience also 
confirms the impression that it is among the 
everlasting changes or permutations and com- 
binations of human beings and human interest 
that we find the keencst interest of life. I well 
remember the first time I walked along some 
well-known streets in the city one Sunday morn- 
ing, when an occasional policeman was the only 
human element, and feeling that this was not 
the London I had hitherto known, but some 
entirely new unknown place. 

But to return to our picture, which I select 
because it exemplifies various very easily made 
mistakes, and so should, if properly studied, 
serve as a valuable lesson. 

In the first place, the nearly central position 
of the church tower, together with the nearly 
symmetrical lower parts of the building, give a 
somewhat formal arrangement. This church, 
by the way, is St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, 
which is said to take its пате from the story 
that Harold, a Danish king, and other Danes 
were buried here. The photograph is by Mr. 
C. A. Baker (Imp. Special Rapid plate ; Zeiss 
Protar F/6, exp. 1-16th sec., noon, March 5; enlarged from 
quarter-plate). 

At first glance one's attention is attracted to the two flag- 
poles and wires, which all seem to radiate from the part of 
the tower marked A, and remind one of “quills upon the 

fretful porcupine.” 

This shows us how a 

| small thing like a 

f. telephone wire or 

| something of that 

| kind can produce 
an effect which seems 
altogether out of 

| proportion to its size. 

The next point I 

notice is that the 


™ an 


ing away from each 
other and also sug- 
gest that they arc 
going out of the pic- 
ture. In a picture 
one wants to feel 
that all the elements 
shown are not only 
desirable, but also a 
part of the whole, 
and so of each other. 
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ST. CLEMENT DANES. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


two chief figures B 
and C are both walk-. 
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But these two individuals seem to be instigated by a mortal 
feud, as if nothing could bring them into amicable rela- 
tionship. This, of course, forms one of the very great diffi- 
culties when dealing with street scenes with figures. Of 
course, when we have several disconnected figures as we 
have between B and D, this separation does not so much 
matter if they are kept well subordinated as they are here, 
but B and C are more or less strongly relieved by their 
respective backgrounds, and are also sufficiently near to 
claim some attention. The next item is the horse and cart— 
rather, half cart оп our right. 

Опе cannot lay down any rule about including the whole 
of an object of this kind, but experience shows that when an 
object such às this is cut by the picture margin it is very 
apt to produce an unsatisfactory impression. And the 
larger, or nearer, or more emphasised it is, cither 
by form or light and shade contrast, the worse this 
impression is. | | | 

I can quite well believe that the worker did not intention- 
allv select this arrangement, and that it either escaped his 
notice at the moment or was the result of delay for a brief 
period of time. Incidents of this kind happen to us all, 
and I dwell upon it in order to draw the reader's attention 
once more to the extreme importance of keeping our eye 
on the foreground. 

The small-sized group of two figures at D call for a note, 
viz., that it is not wise to have figures quite so near the 
margin аз in this case, as a rule; but happily this pair of 
figures js not obtrusive. 
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BLACKBERRYING А By EDWARD Peake. 
See fages 401 and 397. 
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After Tchaikovsky. 


оо By EDWARD PEAKE. 2 2 


CHAIKOVSKY , in a letter to 

an intimate friend, writes, 
` “The method of transcrip- 
tion from the first sketch is 
something more than copy- 
ing, it is actually a critical 
examination, leading to cor- 
rections, occasional additions, and frequent 
curtailments.""' 

Without comparing the achievement of a 
symphonie pathétique with a pictorial photo- 
. graph, yet the particular methods of the 
musician can be profitably used in the 
technique with which we are most concerned. 
The essentials of personal control, bound as 
they are by the commonplaces of photo- 
graphy, cannot stop at imitation. The ideal 
presentation is that of the ordinary capable 
worker plus that subtle '' just so "' of style 
which only serves in the world of art. 

Style seems born of the poet's desire, ** І 
too will something make, and jov in the 
making." Often conveying challenge and 
invitation, it yet gladdens with the sense of 
power. What else is there to say? There 
is always the eternal negative, the veiled 
transparency, the enlarged negative de- 
veloped with rodinal, delicate and full, so 
very full, of detail. Our printing is done in 
platinum. 

In these days of oil and bromoil it is a little 
hard to confess one has only reached the 
stage of an oil-backed negative. Here is a 
most plastic medium for the suggestion of 
nuances entirely our own. So we make our 
fibt sketch. Then we remember the method of 
Tchaikovsky, recollect his message with the sweet 
Russian violets, found in his woodland solitude: '* May 
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they suggest the sun, the south, and the sea, and of 
me." We critically examine. Then perhaps we begin 
again. 


An article on the work of Mr. and Mrs. Peake appears on page 397. 


ANY of the old Flemish cities are to the 
photographer of limited means a perfect 
paradise. 

Quickly and easily reached from London 
as they are, it is surprising that so many 
of the smaller towns are almost unknown 
to the average Englishman. Bruges. 
Ghent and Ostend, of course, are well 
visited, but how few find their way to Ypres, 
Courtrai, Oudenarde, Furnes, Damme, and 
many others, most of which are full of sub- 
jects for the camera. 

Ypres has a magnificent Cloth Hall 
in the Grande Place, a building that shows 
us what rake artists the old thirteenth cen- 
tury architects were. 

Part of the ground floor is now used as a fruit, flower 
and vegetable market; the halls above this, vast places with 
open timber roofs, pannelled and frescoed chambers lead- 


SOME QUAINT OLD FLEMISH CITIES. А 
p A HOLIDAY NOTE. Ø By JAMES GALE. 


ing one from another, and producting vistas of endless 
length. The walls are covered with mural paintings of high 
merit recording past sieges and stirring incidents in the 
story of the сиу. 

Each of the streets leading from the square contains good 
examples of Gothic houses. One of these in the Rue de 
Lille, called the “ Hospice Belle,” has a quaint wainscotted 
room lined with stamped Spanish leather, and filled with 
ancient and priceless furniture. Further on, in the same 
street, and turning down a narrow passage, we come to the 
Hospice St. Jean; it is readily shown, and the refectory of 
the Sister Superiors, a fine chamber in pannelled oak over- 
looking through latticed windows the cool, green garden 
of the Hospice, is one of the many pleasant recollections 
of this old city. On the outskirts are several picturesque 
farmsteads, each worth a visit, and one must not forget the 
very picturesquely situated windmill, which so well lends 
itself. to picture-making. 

Courtrai is another though smaller old town that well 
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repays a visit —the Grande Place is one of the most pic- 
turesque in Belgium. Several points of interest for the 
photographer will be found on the river Ley; two massive 
grey towers guarding the old bridge that spans the stream 
are particularly fine. 

Oudenarde, with its exquisite Hotel de Ville, is another 
place that should not be missed. 

Near Bruges we may find a small decayed old town that 
has shrunken to a mere fragment of its former greatness, 
but Damme has still preserved its fine Hotel de Ville, and à 
magnificent church, although the latter is partly in ruins. 
Many beautiful and striking effects may be obtained in this 
neighbourhood; the wide canal, which passes here on its 
way to Sluys. is skirted most of the distance by trees, which 
in places form attractive foregrounds. Several of the small 
villages near here are worth inspection, and on the roads 
leading to them also subjects for the camera abound. 

At Furnes, too, which can be reached easily from Bruges, 
some excellent architectural subjects are to be found. And 
then Bruges—of course we all know Bruges, and it is well 
worth the knowing; how few old towns in the whole world 
have retained their beauty in old age so well as Bruges. A 
fossil of the fifteenth centurv— this is the phrase for old 
)jruges of a clever writer of the past. 

The lovely old streets, full of Gothic fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century houses—white-washed, green-shuttered, red- 
roofed, with pointed gables cut into steps, the calm, dark 
waters of the many canals, the bright gardens at the water's 
edge, all is beautiful in Bruges, and hardly a jarring note 
anvwhere, save from the too manv tourists, a monstrositv of 
an omnibus, and now and again a motor car hustling 
through the sleepy Grande Place. 

Perhaps it is a market day, and the square is crowded 
with interesting groups; there are a hundred studies for the 
picture maker here, or in the fish market hard by, where 


old women draped in Spanish mantillas—a relic of the 
Spanish invasion —sit over baskets of pink shrimps and white 
fish that reflect all the sun’s colours. 
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And again, one must visit the beautiful quadrangle of the 
Beguinage, and once here, we shall not be content until 
we have pictured every corner of the green grass square, 
surrounded as it is by the white-washed, red-roofed houses, 
behind which rises the tall spire of the cathedral. 

And then there are other pictures not mentioned in any 
guide-book—the pictures seen through the open doors of 
the little old green-windowed houses in the narrow streets, 
wherein two or three figures bend in low light over lace 
work, and in the streets old women sitting at work in the 
summer evenings, of dogs drawing carts, of children at 
play on the cobble stones, pictures of beggars sitting under 
the trees by the canals—above, a gaunt windmill; beyond, 
green fields and willow landscapes. 

And over all the quiet scenes of Bruges is the tall, brown 
Belfry, and in all is the music of the bells. 

The field of Waterloo is worthy of a visit, if only for 
the remains of La Haie Sainte, Hougoumont, and other 
historical relics. Antwerp must be visited, though it 15 
by no means so photographically interesting as it was 
twenty years ago. Quite another kind of subjects will be 
obtained by going as far as Liége, a brisk up-to-date ‘but 
picturesque Birmingham. Dinant especially is interesting. 

The following points are worthy of consideration by the 
visitor to Belgium: The distances from one centre to another 
are short, thus train fares are inexpensive and time is saved. 
Hotels are remarkably reasonable—the following can be 
recommended: La Cour de Mexique, Brussels; the Panier 
d'Or, Bruges; Charlemagne, Liége; and St. Denis, Ostend. 
For railway information write to Belgian State Railwavs, 
Cannon Street, London. There are many ways of book- 
ing, but the cheapest, combined with comfort, is probablv 
ordinarv return to Ostend, via Dover, and then five or 
fifteen day season, available on most of the lines in Belgium. 
АП plates and photographic supplies are best brought from 


home, Kodak goods excepted. 
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SHOU LD 
YOu, апу- 
where near 
Russell 
Square, 
chance 
upon a 
voluminous 
frock coat, 
a tiny pair 
of boots, a tall “ topper,” and two 
dark, searching, restless eves set in a 
pallid and saturnine face, vou may 
reckon that you have caught a glimpse 
of that well-known amateur who forms the subject of 
this paper. Most people describe him as being °° little 
and good,” which is not far from the mark, although 
there is no suggestion of the Sunday school about him. 
On the other hand, the boarding school has left its im- 
press indelibly stamped upon his personality, with the 
result that he still knows his °“ Adams’ English 
Language ’’ from cover to cover, as the triumvirate of 
the R.P.S. realise to their cost when, at each annual 
meeting, he lashes them with misplaced commas and 
redundant semicolons. His greatest and never-to-be- 
forgotten achievement in this direction was when he 
passionatelv argued that the annual report was incom- 
plete without a ‘‘ which "'! 

His photographic output is, like himself, decidedly in- 
sidious, for his pictures neither scream nor jump at the 
beholder, but have a way of quietly taking possession of 
one's approval in a manner that 15 difficult to account 
for. 

Rider is a man of many parts: for instance, he on 
occasions turns out razor-keen, sarcastic paragraphs. 
well seasoned with wit and humour, which give immense 
delight to everyone—excepting those who are the victims 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


No. 3. Mr. P. BALE RIDER. 


By “TOUCHSTONE” 


of his pen. His next strong point is that of yarn spin- 
ning, which he is always ready to engage in. Of greater 
practical value to his friends is his considerable know- 
ledge of the photographic world, and of what is going 
on in 1t. 

Like all who attain prominence, he has a few strong 
personal opinions, which, however, he is careful not to 
express too freely. One of these is that the R.P.S. will 
never flourish as it should unless it be run on Brumma- 
gem lines. If I have wilfully drawn wrong conclusions 
from his unspoken words I know he will put me right. 
At the same time let me ask him whether he does not 
think that Messrs. Mummery, Clift, and McIntosh would 
be advantageously replaced by Messrs. Holcroft, Rider, 
and Lewis Lloyd? What! 

His latest achievement is to dominate the affiliated 
societies. Whether they will dance to his accomplished 
fiddling we shall see. At the same time no one will 
blame him if they refuse to change their old sweet habit 
of afternoon indolence, for it would need a fiddler of 
Sarasate-like genius to make some of the sleepy societies 
stir their stumps and do anything demanding energy. 
Anyhow, if the Bir- 
mingham prodigy 
cannot X galvanise 
them into a state of 
healthy activity thev 
had better order 
their coffins. Апа 
SO more power to 
his elbow in stir- 
ring up the hundred 
and sixty societies 
under his rule, so 
that from  hence- 
forth no one need 
ask of what use is the Affiliation. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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HOW TO VIGNETTE А FIGURE DIRECT FROM А GROUP ON TO A NEGATIVE. 


By ERNEST COLLINS. 


from a photographic group. Blocking out either on 

print or negative is unsatisfactory for more reasons than 
one; it is troublesome and generally leaves a hard line. 
The following process is effective and simple, and carefully 
carried out cannot fail to give good results. 

Adjust the group on the copying board so that the figure 
which is to be copied is exactly opposite the centre of the 
lens, and carefully focus the image to the size required. The 
figure will, of course, occupy the centre of the ground glass 
and be surrounded by the other figures of the group. Next 
procure a piece of board and nail to it a smaller piece on 
which it may stand. l find that a piece the size of the 
camera front is most convenient. Exactly opposite the lens 
cut out a hole about the size of the lens hood, 


k frequently occurs that we wish to copy a single figure 


and on the side nert the camera tack a piece of white 
cctton-wool wadding—a tack at each corner will suffice. 
Then pluck away the wool bit by bit until a small hole is 
made surrounded bv a fringe of the wool hairs. This is now 
placed between the lens and the picture and moved to and 
fro until as much of the selected figure appears on the screen 
as is desired, and if the wool has been properly adjusted the 
central figure will show softly vignetted off to pure white at 
the margin. The wool being out of focus, no details will 
appear, and on the exposure being made and the resulting 
negative developed to a good average density, it will yield 
a print softly vignetted without further trouble. This will 
appcal to enlargers, who generally have enough to look to 
whilst exposing without having to manipulate vignetting 
cards the while. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunshine in the North.—With the characteristic suddenness of 
change in the climatic conditions of the Northern parts, winter 
has gone and all the country, for the holidays, was bathed in 
glorious sunshine with a daily rising temperature, rising most 
uncomfortably for half-plate enthusiasts, many of whom have 
in consequence mutated to 3} by 23, or something smaller. 
Very few societies are meeting at present, and those which are 
may just as well close down, for their members are conspicuous 
by their absence, possibly polishing up the musty parts of their 
outfits or mapping out a prospective outing. 


Hull Photographic Society's Successful Year.—Geographically 
likened to a colony, Hull has largely to depend upon its own 
resources to provide a success, or otherwise, and the report of 
the Hull Photographic Society, issued to the members 
at the annual meeting of the society, bears evidence that they 
can and do rise to the occasion. With rooms of their own— 
and by that we mean their own property—they offer exceptional 
facilities to the amateur photographer, not only to fraternise 
with and receive the help of the advanced workers, but provide 
an opportunity for all to take up the interesting work of making 
enlargements under the best possible conditions. It is their 26th 
annual report, and it is satisfactory to note they have an excel- 
lent working membership of 243, who have been exceedingly 
fortunate this last winter session in not having one single dis- 
appointment in connection with the lecture list. They have had 
visits from Messrs. С. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., T. Lee Syms, 
F.R.P.S., E. Seymour, А. E. King, Dr. Turton, and Thomas Е. 
Green, F.R.G.S., whilst the Yorkshire Photographic Union has 
contributed some three lecturers, and the rest has been the 
individual energy of the Hull members. All the lectures have 
been well attended, and the inaugural annual dinner was such a 
pronounced success that its continuance is assured. Full advan- 
tage has been taken of the enlarging rooms, and the curators, 
Messrs. Foulds and Holtby, are congratulated in the report on 
the excellence of results shown in this section. The finances are 
in a healthy state, for the balance-sheet shows a net profit on 
the revenue account of Хо 16s. 8d., a handsome result on a suc- 
cessful year’s working. It should, however, be mentioned to the 
credit of the management that the total excess of income over 
expenditure 15 £35 6s. od., which includes an item of rents 
r ceived for letting off surplus parts of their property ; and with 
this balance we find they are able to pay interest to the bond- 
holders, £14 11s. 6d., and depreciate the property and furnishing 
by £10 18s. 7d., thus leaving the net balance of Хо 16s. 8d. А 
proportion of the surplus they propose to apply in making the 
property spick and span by painting the exterior, redecorating 
the interior, and providing a more efficient system of heating, 
thus ensuring the greater comfort of the members. We offer our 
congratulations to the council on the excellence of the result, and 
particularly to Mr. F. J. Webster, the indefatigable honorary 
secretary, whose enthusiasm is infectious. 


History, Rambles and Music at Leeds.—Two interesting lec- 
tures have been given to the Leeds societies. Mr. Thomas W. 
Thornton gave an historical account of the * Homeland of the 
Norman Conqueror.” He said that at first one is apt to imagine 
these early Northmen as barbarians and savages, an alto- 
gether wrong impression, for they were possessed of considerable 
culture, even at that early date. They lived in houses—not huts 
and caves—and, having no stone or lime, they used wood, but the 
building was not finished until it was beautifully carved ; hence 
the doors, jambs, cornices, etc., were embellished and beautified 
by rich carvings, and the art of wocd carving, working in metal, 
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and weaving reached a very high standard indeed.. The mem- 
bers of the Leeds Photographic Society attended in large numbers. 
The other lecture was to the Leeds Camera Club, by Mr. 
W. W. Gaunt, who has “ ideas ” on lecturing, and dramatically 
stages his show. ‘His subject was an account of “ Rambles in 
the neighbourhood of the River Yore," which Mr. Gaunt has 
personally illustrated by a series of pictures. If we may offer 
a suggestion to Mr. Gaunt, it would be to reduce the amount of 
lettering, or perhaps it is titling, that appears on the majority 
of the slides. With the brilliancy of projection and enlarge- 
ment, it appears to be rather irritating to the eye. А special 
feature of Mr. Gaunt's display is the interpolation of a number 
of selections on the gramophone, fittingly sandwiched between 
the interesting items of his tours. 


At the annual meeting of the Borough of Tynemouth Photo- 
graphic Society, the president, Mr. William Coats, junr., 
intimated that having held the position during the past 
three years he now wished to resign. In accepting the resigna- 
tion, a tribute was paid to the untiring energy displayed by 
Mr. Coats in all matters pertaining to the work of the society, 
which, during his term of office, had been able to take its place 
as one of the most progressive in the two northern counties. 
Mr. Coats was elected a vice-president. Mr. James Barr, of Tyne- 
mouth, was elected president for the incoming year. The hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Jos. R. Johnston ; the hon. auditor, 
Mr. C. F. Wesencraft; and the hon. lanternist, Mr. W. Lyons, 
were re-elected. The committee appointed are Dr. J. Lazenby, 
Dr. D. H. Stephens, Mr. A. J. Snowball, Mr. Alan Davidson, 
Councillor J. A. R. Ellis, Mr. T. S. Irvin, Mr. W. Lyons, Mr. 
H. George, Sergt. S. B. Cummings, Mr. G. Duncan. 


Kidderminster and District Photographic Society.— The first 
annual exhibition held by this society took place in their rooms 
during the week from Monday, March 29, Mr. G. H. Haycox, 
of Worcester, officiating as judge, the awards (bronze plaques) 
being as follows :—Class I., J. A. Batley; mention, H. W. West. 
Class II., lantern slides, H. W. West; mention, H. W. West. 
Class III., W. Thompson; mention, L. W. Morgan. Class IV., 
W. H. Witherby; mention, Mrs. H. Watson. An award of a 
silver medal for the best picture in the exhibition was awarded 
to Charles A. Allen. 


Halifax Summer Syllabus.—The Halifax Camera Club have 
arranged an attractive summer programme of excursions, averag- 
ing about three outings each month, and, to avoid aimlessly 
wandering about, an excellent provision has been made in the 
appointment of a conductor for each event, and the suggestion 
is that he is thoroughly well acquainted with the district for 
which he assumes responsibility, hence there is neither waste 
of time, temper, or plates. A ramble competition is arranged, 
and prints from any excursion centre are eligible if taken between 
May and September. If there are any unattached photographers 
in the Halifax district, they should at once get into touch with 
the honorary secretary, Mr. H. Crossley, 1o, Surrey Street, 
Hopwood Lane, Halifax, who will be glad to nominate them for 
membership. To be outside this society is distinct loss. 


Indoor Portraiture.—Lecturing before the Bowes Park and 
District Photographic Society on °“ Models I have Photo- 
graphed,” Mr. P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S., dwelt exhaustively upon 
the methods of lighting sitters, and the use of mirrors, screens, 
and reflectors in home portraiture in an ordinary room. One 
particularly useful tip was the employment of an ordinary 
white blind pulled out horizontally until beyond the sitter, and 
then allowed to hang vertically, thus obtaining a good top and 
side reflected lighting; the direct light from the window was 
controlled by a tissue-covered child’s hoop. When reflectors 
were not practicable, almost similar results were shown to have 
been obtained by means of a very full exposure. 


Watford Photographic Society.—The sixth annual exhibition 
was held in the Art School at the public library on the 16th 
and 17th instant. Mr. A. U. Soord was judge, and awarded 
the premier position in the two members’ classes to Miss Kate 
Smith and Lady Ebury respectively. There was an open class 
for record and survey prints in West Herts, but, unfortunately, 
only three workers submitted prints. The award in this class 
went to Mr. W. J. Edmonds. As usual with this society, there 
was an excellent loan collection, comprising portrait studies from 
Mrs. Higginson, oil prints from Mr. A. E. Calkin, and a selec- 
tion of winning prints from recent AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS competitions. There was a large gathering 
at the private view and soirée on Friday, when the guests were 
received by the president of the society, Lady Ebury, and there 
was a special display of lantern slides by members, including 
some excellent slides from Miss Kate Smith and Mr. Bickerton. 
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THE ЈАУ-МАУ QUICK-SET CAMERA STAND. 


Амохс the many portable and ingenious camera stands of the 
light folding variety, the Jay-Nay Quick-Set camera stand 
appears to be one of the best. Not the least thing in its favour 
is that it is a wooden stand, but, however, is strong, rigid and 


— 


ready in a shorter period of time than almost any similar piece 
of apparatus permits. The tripod is permanently attached to the 
tripod head, and the legs are extremely rigid when the tripod 
15 erected. The top section of the stand is made in the form of a 
hollow trough made from a solid block, thus giving strength and 
rgidity without weight. The second section folds over into the 
top section when closing ; the bottom section, which is a sliding 
leg, is adjustable to any height and slides up into the second 
section. It is made of hard wood, ebonised, and stands Şo in. 
high when extended, and closes to 20 in. It weighs 18 oz. com- 
plete, and it can be opened and fixed with two simple movements 
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well made. The name “ Quick-Set’’ is no-misnomer, as it 
undoubtedly enables the photographer to have his apparatus 


чы. 
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in three or four seconds. The cost is 6s. 6d., and a slightly 
larger size, 56 in. high, costs 8s. 6d. The makers are Messrs. 
J. and A. Wilkinson, of St. Oswald Street, Manchester. Our 
readers should write to them for descriptive leaflet of the stand. 


THE LETO SELF-REGISTERING FRAME. 


THIS new form of printing-frame just placed on the market 
by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of 3, Rangoon Street, 
London, E.C., will appeal to every amateur who wishes to make 
the most of his negatives. The frame has several outstanding 
points of novelty, which are partly indicated in the illustrations. 
Firstly, it will be seen that the negative is held in position in a 


LETO S.R” FRAME @ 


LETO"S.R7 FRAME 


cardboard carrier which fits over a square glass plate held in 
the frame in the usual way. These carriers are made in various 
sizes from 34 by 24 to whole-plate, and can be clamped in 
position in the frame in either a vertical or a horizontal position, 
so that the opening of the back of the frame permits any por- 
tion of the negative to be viewed. Secondly, the back, which is 


a special feature, has three divisions, so that the whole of the 
print may be inspected by the opening of either end and the 
middle portion. For making lantern slides from the 2} by 34 
size negatives, we have found this frame excellent, as it enables 
the little negative to be held quite securely in position while the 
lantern slide is placed on top and then held in place with the 


back. Thirdly, the negative can be shifted to almost any posi- 
tion in the frame itself, so as to enable any portion to be 
readily accessible. The cost of this useful piece of apparatus is 
6s. to take up to half-plate negatives, or the No. 2 frame 7s. 6d., 
to take up to whole-plate negatives. This includes a set of card- 
board carriers for smaller size negatives. 
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“CRITERION” SLOW 


AMATEUR photographers and others who use bromide paper 
extensively have frequently desired a variety that is capable of 
giving the pluck and contrast of a gaslight print when printing 
or enlarging from thin negatives, but at the same time having 
the ease of manipulation of bromide paper without the slowness 
of the gaslight variety. That go-ahead firm, the Birmingham 
Photographic Co., Ltd., Criterion Works, Stechfcrd, have now 
met this demand by the introduction of a special ‘ slow ’’ bromide 
paper. We have been able to test the possibilities of this pro- 
ducticn, and find that it is not only up to the high standard 
of the other Criterion papers, which are probably well-known 
to our readers, but it has peculiar qualities of its own which 
should make it at once a popular favourite for a certain class 
of work. For the production of bromide enlargements from 
negatives that, through under.development or other causes, are 


BROMIDE PAPER. 


lacking in contrast and density, it proves highly successful, and 
at the same time the exposure is not so great as would be required 
for gaslight paper. For contact prints the same may be said, 
and its average speed is about fcur to five times quicker than 
normal gaslight paper, such as the Criterion Celerio. 

We can recommend this paper to those bromide workers who 
want a slow paper giving plenty of density yet well under 
control, and we find that with the amidol formula, supplied with 
the instructions, prints of great brilliance and fine colour are 
obtainable. It is also worthy of note that this paper tones to a 
good sepia in the sulphide bath—as, indeed, do all the Criterion 
bromide and gaslight papers. The paper is supplied in the 
usual packets and cut sizes at popular prices. Readers should 
write to the above address for samples of this new paper and 
specimens of the company’s cther productions, 
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A Bromoil Trouble. 

Query.—I am having great difficulty with the bromoil process. 
I cannot get any strength or richness of image, and the pigment 
will sometimes fail to stick to the print at all. I carry out the 
instructions very carefully. R. J. T. B. (Gateshead). 

Reply.—This is a very usual trouble, and the reason 
may be found in two or three different directions. We 
take it from the way you have put your query that the 
failure is that the colour in all cases adheres insufficiently 
and that your prints are weak and flat because there 1s 
too little colour everywhere, and not because there 15 
too much. This indicates опе or more of the following : 

(a) Too light, or weak, a bromide print to begin with. 

(b) A soapy or over-softened condition of the gelatine 
film. 

(c) An unsuitable consistency of ink or pigment. 

(a) The bromide print must be a good strong one. 
Not, of course, as black as your hat, nor a hard soot and 
whitewash thing, nor a print with clogged shadows. 
W'hat is wanted is a good clean enlargement from a well- 
graded negative, having a full scale of tones, detail in 
the high lights and in the shadows, but fully developed, 
with amidol for choice, and looking strong and rich 
when held up to the light and viewed as a transparency. 
Of course, if a soft, delicate effect is required in the 
bromoil, you will avoid making the enlargement full 
strength, but do not on any account err on the side of 
weakness and flatness, and, most important of all, do 
not err on the side of full exposure and short develop- 
ment. 

The special condition of the gelatine which is neces- 
sary to retain the ink in the shadows is produced by the 
action of the reduced silver in the gelatine film on the 
potassium bichromate in the bromoil bleacher. There- 
fore you must have plenty of reduced silver, which 
means proper exposure and full development. Develop- 
ment, too, with a developer which reduces the silver in 
the best condition. Very slow development, which pro- 
duces reduced silver of a warm black or even brown 
colour, is not suitable for bromoil work. 

(b) A soapy or over-softened condition of the gela- 
tine film. This may be produced in various ways. If 
the bromide paper being used has a rather thick coat- 
ing of gelatine of a somewhat soft character, the 
ordinary method of preparation of the print for pigment- 
ing may produce this soapy condition. The whole of 
the gelatine has, in fact, absorbed so much water that 
the pigment refuses to adhere. The remedy, if this be 
the source of the trouble, is to dry the print and then 
soak it again for ten or fifteen minutes and proceed 
to pigment. Sometimes, if warm water has been used 
‘n order to help up the relief, and the temperature has 
seen rather too high, this over-softened condition is pro- 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit О] Other 
beginners. Queries should бе as brief as posstbie, and поі ioo many in one letter. x 


duced. Guard, then, against a temperature of more 
than 65 degrees or 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and in 
weather at all warm do not use water other than that 
which has stood in a jug in the work-room. In hot 
summer weather, the tap water is quite warm enough, 
and in fact too warm for some brands of paper. 

(c) An unsuitable consistency of pigment. The pig- 
ments, as generally supplied, either in pots or tubes, 
usually need thinning just a little for bromoil work, 
though they are more nearly right for oil work. А good 
rule to adopt is to thin the ink just a little and then try 
it on the deepest shadow. If it ‘‘ takes ’’ readily there, 
pigment with it as it is. Then, if on the high lights it 
is difficult to get it to adhere so as to give the proper 
amount of detail desired, it may be thinned again just 
a little. There are, however, other points to bear in 
mind with regard to the stiffness of the ink. Soft ink 
gives softer prints. Stiff ink gives more vigorous 
prints. To begin with too thin an ink means that the 
shadows will lack to some extent full richness. И, 
therefore, the bromide enlargement was a very vigorous 
one, and a soft effect is desired, it may be well to begin 
with a soft or somewhat thinned-down ink, applying it 
sparingly. If a strong and rich effect is wanted, use 
stiff ink to begin with and then thin the ink and cover 
the print again with that. The stiff ink will not be dis- 
turbed if care is taken in applying the thin. 


Unlabelled Chemicals. 


Query.—I put away in two large bottles some carbonate of 
soda and some sodium sulphite, and now I have forgotten which 
is which. Is there any way of finding out? 


J. T. B. (Chertsey). 

Reply.— We need hardly point the moral in this case, 
as the difficulty in which you find yourself quite suf- 
ficently does that. It is not only well to label bottles, 
but to have a label long enough to pass right round 
the bottle and meet, lapping over, so that if the ad- 
hesive fails to adhere to the glass the label will not drop 
off. 

In this case you can ascertain which is the carbonate 
and which the sulphite in a very simple wav. Bring 
out of your cupboard, or off your chemical shelf, опе 
of the bottles only, and take one or two small crystals 
and dissolve them in about an ounce of water in a 
measure. Then add a few drops of acid, say sulphuric 
acid, and smell cautiously. If you notice a somewhat 
pungent odour similar to that of burning brimstone 
you have got your sodium sulphite. If, on the other 
hand, you get only slight effervescence without апу 
odour you have got the sodium carbonate. At once 
label this bottle correctly before taking down the other, 
so as to avoid апу further/trouble. 
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DEATH OF MR. J. W. CHARLESWORTH, 
President of the Yorkshire Photographic Union. 


ITH deep 
regret we 

have to record 
the death of Mr. 
W. Charles- 
worth, the widely- 
respected Presi- 
dent of the 
Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, 
who passed away 
on the 17th inst., 
at Southport, at 
the age of 47. 
Although it was 
reported at the 
last meeting of 
the . Council of 
the Yorkshire 
Photographic 
Union that Mr. 
Charlesworth 
was very ill, it 
was not realised 
that any serious 
danger was 
present. Mr. 
Charlesworth 
had а nervous 
breakdown, and 


THe Lave Ј. W. CHARLESWORTH. 
President, Yorkshire Photographic Union, 


1908-9. six weeks ago he 
Photograph by Hoskins, Leeds. went to South- 
port on the ad- 


vice of his medi- 
cal attendant. His entrance to photography dates back many 
years, for we believe he joined the Shefheld Photographic Society 
in 1884, thus being one of its oldest members. He passed through 
the various offices of the society—acting as secretary some years 
ago, subsequently being in turn elected vice-president and presi- 
dent in 1906-8, and for about three years acted with Mr. Wright 
jointly as secretary of the annual exhibition. Mr. Charlesworth 
was not the ordinary photographer who is content to press the 
button, but went deeply into the chemical side of the subject, and 
was no mean pictorialist. As many readers know, a large pro- 
portion of the lectures he has given to the Yorkshire Union since 
he came on to the list in 1903 have been on orthochromatic v. 
ordinary photography. Latterly he has given some attention to 
lantern slides and oil printing with conspicuous success. His 
good work and aptitude for leading were soon recognised in the 
Yorkshire Union, and his reward came in March, 1908, when he 
was unanimously elected president, which was again confirmed 
a month ago for another year. His many friends in Yorkshire 
and elsewhere deeply regret and mourn his loss. 
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The next house exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society 
will open on May 4, and will be a one-man show of bromoil 
prints by the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. This is the second 
occasion on which Mr. Mortimer has been invited to give an ex- 
hibition of his work at Russell Square. 


Another Successful Year for Kodak, Ltd.—The directors’ annual 
report of the Eastman Kodak Co. for the year ending December 
31, 1908, has just been issued, and should make pleasant reading 
for the shareholders. The results of the year again exceed the 
previous records of the company. The net profits, after making 
provision for depreciation on buildings, plant and machinery, 
and after setting aside a sum of £206,185 to augment the special 
fund for the renewal of plant, amount to 71,334,540, as against 
£1,291,839 for the previous twelve months. Dividends of 6 per 
cent. upon the preferred capital and 20 per cent. upon the 
common have been distributed—leaving £453,286 to be added 
to the undivided surplus fund, increasing it thereby to 71,605,485. 
In addition to this surplus there are now special reserves 
amounting to £748,984 making with the surplus profit a total 
of £2,354,469. The earning power of the company shows a 
steady increase, as will be seen from the following statement 
of annual earnings. Years ending December  3ist :— 1805, 
£40,656; 1896, £122,676; 1897, £185,232; 1808, £243,232; 1890, 
£335,919; 1900, £46 ‚816; 1901, £517,347 i 1902, £564,455 5 1903, 
£606,740 ; 1904, £688,484 ; 1905, £827,610; 1906, £1,013,546 ; 1907, 
41,291,839; 1908, £1,334,540. 
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A kinematograph and optical exhibition will be held at the 
Crystal Palace in July next. 


The South London Photographic Society have arranged for a 
steam launch trip down the Thames on May r. 


The Everton Camera Club's fixture list for 1909 has been sent 
us. We note it includes many useful and interesting items. 

The Woolwich Photographic Society have just held their ninth 
annual exhibition at the Old Town Hall, William Street, Wool- 
wich. 200 exhibits were on view. 


Mr. E. H. Hooper, of 26, South Street, Chichester, has been 
appointed hon. secretary of the Chichester Photographic Society 
in place of Mr. G. M. Turnbull, who has resigned. 


The West Surrey Photographic Society's twenty-first annual 
exhibition was held at the '' Railway Hotel," Battersea Rise, 
recently. The exhibits attained a high level of excellence. 


Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club are holding their fourth 
annual exhibition from May 6 to 8 in the Y. M.C.A. Buildings, 
Morpeth. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. Whittle, 3o, Bridge Street, 
Morpeth. 

The special coupon offer of the Gem Dry Plate Co. is worthy 
the attention of readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. А postcard to 
the Gem Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, will bring full 
particulars. 


An exhibition of the prize-winning pictures in the art compe- 
tition recently organised by Pearson’s Magazine, in which £300 
was awarded as prizes, is on view at the gallery of Kodak, Ltd., 
40, Strand, W.C. Admission is free. 


In our note on development with rodinal in the issue for 
April 13 (beginners’ page), the price of this popular developer 
was quoted as 8 oz. for 2s. 6d. The makers have pointed out 
that this should be 25. 8d. 


At the recent Ipswich photographic exhibition the vote of visi- 
tors decided which was the most popular picture. The result of 
the poll was 184 votes for Mr. J. M. Catchpole’s picture, entitled 
'" Play." 537 votes were recorded. 


The Arbuthnot one-man show, recently on view at the ©“ A. Р. 
Little Gallery,” is now being exhibited at the rooms of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, Eberle Street, 
Liverpool. 


Among those who have most lately received the honour of 
Fellowship of the Royal Society is Mr. George Hale, the Ameri- 
can astronomer, whose ingenious adaptation of the spectroscope 
to photography of the sun won him some years ago a Royal 
Society gold medal. 


The annual exhibition of the Malvern Camera Club will be 
held from May 20 to 27. Entries close May 10. Pictures exhi- 
bited at Worcester will be conveyed to the Malvern Exhibition 
free of cost. Entry forms may be obtained from the hon. sec., 
Mr. J. B. Nickolls, The Exchange, Malvern. 


The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society’s syllabus for 
1909 is to hand, and it contains many useful and notable 
fixtures. А series of print exhibitions, including work by Mr. 
Oscar Hardee, Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell, Mr. G. Hidderley, Mr. 
S. G. Kimber, Mr. Herbert Bairstow, and Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
will be held during the year. 


“ Across England with Little Nell " was the attractive title 
of a lantern lecture given by Mr. Alfred Watkins, of ‘‘ Meter ” 
fame, at the Town Hall, Hereford, recently. Mr. Watkins is 
a devoted student of Dickens, and in his lecture he traced the 
wanderings of the heroine of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop," with 
pictures remarkable both for their beauty and interest. 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on ‘‘ Rajar " papers 
and postcards, has been awarded to H. Light, 37, Branston Street, 
Birmingham, his print having been judged the best sent in 
during March. The paper on which the print was made was 
purchased from Mr. Tucker, Gt. Hampton Row, Birmingham. 


А successful exhibition has been held by the Walsall Photo- 
graphic Scciety. It included a °‘ straight print " class and а 
“© progress " class, both of which proved very popular. In 
the latter, awards were given to the members who, in the opinion 
of the Council, had made most progress in artistic photography 
during the past year. The gcod work sent in by the junior mem- 
bers was most marked. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser im the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered 


every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or meth of 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care їп mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affüxed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Constance Macfarlane, 4, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W. (Title of print, “ The Untamed Spirit, Haughty, Free.” 
Technical data : Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; lens, Ross Homo- 
centric; stop, F/O; exposure, 12 secs.; time of day, noon, 
February; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to C. Friend Smith, ** Purston," Woodcote 
Road, Wallington. (Title of print, ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow.) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Ross; stop, F/6.3; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, July; developer, M.-Q.; 
printing process, bromoil. 

The Extra Prize to Wm. Baldwin, 10, Warehouse Lane, Foul. 
ridge, near Colne. (Title of print, ** Playmates.") ‘Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho.; stop, F/6; time of day, 
4.30 P.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to C. S. Coombes, 246, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Holborn, W.C. (Title of print, ‘‘ On the Dart.’ 
Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-20th sec.; time of day, noon, April; developer, 
M.-Q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Beginners’ Prize to F. Fouraker, 26, Central Hill, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. (Title of print, “A  Portrait.") Technical 
data: Plate, Marion iso. ; lens, Dallmeyer stigmatic; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 3 secs.; time of day, 10.30 a.m., June; developer, 
M.-Q.; printing ргссеѕѕ, ozobrome. 

Hon. Mention. 

E. M. Horrocks, Bolton; Н. M. Hames, Boston; Dr. J. L 
Heinke, Manchester; E. F. Н. Crouch, Worthing; F. J. Shaw, 
Wantage; R. J. Moffat, Highbury; E. T. Robson, West Cram- 
lington; G. W. Smith, London, E.C.; Arthur Mann, Sunder- 
land; A. Garnett, Liverpool; Alfred Roffey, Birmingham; 
W. J. Godkin, Chilwell. 

Clase I. 

E. A. Biscoe, Bedford Park, W.; S. B. Dawson, Guernsey; 
W. C. Stark, Govan; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; E. A. White, 
London, E.C. ; W. Ramsay, Guildford; L. A. Loades, Morpeth; 
W. L. Knight, Worthing; C. J. Thompson, Cumberland; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bracewell, Bradford; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; 


Rev. F. W. H. Short, Dartford; Chas. Webb, Morpeth; Tom 
Ilelliwell, Manchester; R. Pearson, Blackpool; Tom Lord, 
Castleton; J. R. Batey, Burnley; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington 
Park; E. Jenkinson, ius A. H. Harrison, Leicester; R. 
Herring, Newcastle-on-Tyne; E. R. Williamson, Liverpool; 
Fredk. Grierson, Bristol; J. Pollington, Market Harborough; 
L. J. Newgate, Great Yarmouth; W. E. Wilkinson, Carlisle. 


Class II. 


H. Paterson, Paisley ; Miss Wray, Settle; A. W. H. Slaughter, 
Manor Park, E.; Н. Postle, Gedling; Llovd Elias, Llandudne; 
Miss R. Thomson, London, S.W.; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; 
Miss E. Harrison, Glasgow; B. L. Forrest, Shotts; J. H. D. 
McDermid, Eston; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield; H. E. Briggs, York: 
Thos. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill- 
оп-Тмееа; S. Наке, Birmingham; А. Washington, High 
Barnet; J. E. McAllister, Dublin; G. Grimes, Norwich: ®. 
Pirie, Aberdeen; Jas. Ballance, Dover; E. F. Reed, (Cardiff; 
A. (r. Player, Gosport; F. S. Sawyer, Eltham; S. Gilbey, Har- 
lesden. 

Class 111. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and Il. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

Wm. Graham, Shotts; D. Baldy, Lavender Hill, S.W.: Н. 
Booth, Cardiff; M. R. Martin, Newent; F. H. French, Lewes; 
Robt. Hart, Putney ; J. R. Shennan, Dunfermline; E. H. Dasent, 
Bedford; L. Elias, Llandudno; H. Adams, S. Ockendon; S. 
R. Craig, Stamannan; S. C. Floyd, Bristol; R. Walker, Bath; 
E. Fairhurst, Bolton; J. Wilkins, Margate; E. H. Stutelev, 
Cromer; Lady M. Dalrymple, Dalkeith; Н. T. Balls, Lowestoft 
(2); A. W. Tew, Bedford Park, W.; A. G. Oliver, Darlington; 
D. de Н. Farrant, Cebu; P. Clark, Harrow; C. U. Knox, 
Alton; Thos. Parsley, Lewes; G. Deeth, Walthamstow ; F. E. 
Cowling, Upper Tooting; С. Rushton, Wolverhampton; Н. 
Moore, Keighley; Miss Morris, Brighton; W. Robinson, Nelson; 
S. Derbyshire, Manchester; D. Hutchinson, Nottingham; W. 
Taylor, Bishop Auckland; G. B. Clark, Edinburgh; J. C. 
Harrison, Netley. 
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The Criterion Print Competition.—The Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., Ltd., of Stechford, inform us that their recent 
print competition resulted as follows :—First prize of two 
guineas to Mr. G. L. Wheaton, Junction Road, Andover, Hants. 
Second prize of one guinea to Mr. Wilkinson, Oakfield Road, 
Selley Park, Birmingham. Third prize of 10s. 6d., to Mr. W. E. 
Hughes, 90, Woodside Road, Wood Green, N. Twenty-seven 
Consolation prizes of 2s. 6d. in goods to the following :—Miss 
Milton, Stoke-on-Trent; Messrs. Curtis, Stechford; J. W. J. 
Taylor, Stoke; Whitlane, Hull; Stomson, Norfolk; Ramsden, 
Oldham; Scholefield, London; Clarke, Stockport; Stott, Old- 
ham; Bradley, Manchester; Miss Penrice, Bournemouth; Messrs. 
J. H. Smith, Northampton; E. Hails, South Shields; Rev. 
E. T. Clark, Tiverton; S. Scrimshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne; 
Barber, Alcester; E. Lumbers, Leicester; Bates, Notts; Miss 
Wray, Settle; Nurse Davies, Weston; Miss Pitt, Bridgnorth; 
Messrs. Wansey Smith, Finchley; Robertson, Guernsey; H. 
Kelsey, Scarborough; J. R. L. Hopkins, Leicester; Holmes, 
Stirchley ; C. Sc. Coombes, Belvedere. Our readers should apply 
to the company for particulars of these popular competitions. 

“ The New Studio.’’—Yet another studio! But this time one 


that starts at any rate under the best auspices. In the first place, 
“The New Studio," as it is called, which aims at high-class 


portraiture, 1s literally the o/d studio of the Camera Club (when 
located in St. James's Square) at 38, Pall Mall. It is conse- 
quently well known to a large section of the photographic world, 
and has, moreover, a magnificent position, being exactly opposite 
Marlborough House Gate. It will be under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. A. F. Hirschfeld, who has more than won his 
spurs as a skilful portraitist, and whose portrait work has been 
honoured in a large number of exhibitions and freely repro- 
duced in the photographic and lay press. Mr. Hirschfeld has 
many well-wishers, and under his superintendence the pro- 
prietors of the studio may well anticipate success. In the intervals 
of portrait work the New Studio will devote time to a much 
needed branch of work, viz., advertisement photography, and 
sample pictures of both kinds can already be seen at the 
studio, which we recommend our readers to visit when they are 
in the Pall Mall neighbourhood. 


Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C.. 
have opened a new department for the sale and exchange of 
high-class photographic apparatus. The firm’s special idea is 
to be able to supply first-class apparatus only, thoroughly 
examined, so that it may be purchased with confidence. At the 
same time they will always be_pleased to exchange well-known 
good instruments for their own specialities, 
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with weekly on this page. 


the Advertisement pages. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt ^ ea 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions * 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in m 

ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, — ec VT 
2% - and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. : Full name and address 
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must be sent in every case (not for publication). Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism ° on the outside. 
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Stained Glass Windows. 
I want to obtain lantern slides of stained glass windows in 
their natural colours. What is the best process? What 
would be the correct exposure? C. H. K. (Grantham). 


The 
Your best plan will be to 


The autochrome process is most likely to suit you. 
exposure depends on many factors. 
make one or two trials. 


BlacKing Brass 


How can I make the inside of the focussing sleeve of a lens 
a dead black? R. H. (Canonbury). 


When one piece of metal rubs another piece of metal, one or 
both are sure to become smooth, and, consequently, shiny, sooner 
or later. We give you several methods of blacking brass, so 
that you may select for yourself, but before treating your lens 
tube you had better experiment with some bits of sheet brass. 
(1) Put half an ounce of nitric acid in a jam pot, add bits of 
fine copper wire until the acid will not dissolve any more. (Do 
this out of doors, and avoid inhaling the fumes.) Then add 
liquid ammonia a few drops at a time until the precipitate first 
formed is nearly all redissolved. Dip the brass article in this 
(holding it by a loop of copper wire) for half a minute or so, 
then remove, and hold the article over a bunsen burner or red 
fire. You may have to dip the article a second time, and again 
heat. (2) Dissolve one part shellac in 8 parts of alcohol, and add 
2 parts of lamp black. Apply as a very thin coat of paint. (3) 
Paint the metal with a solution of platinum chloride, using for 
the purpose a clean feather, and heat slowly over a bunsen burner. 
(4) In one dram water dissolve 25 grains of silver nitrate, in 
another dram of water dissolve 25 grains of copper nitrate. Mix 
these two solutions, brush this mixture on the brass, and let it 
dry, then slowly heat it. In (1) (3) and (4) the brass must be 
cleaned with emery cloth, then immersed for eight or ten minutes 
in a s per cent. solution of sulphuric acid, and then washed in 
water. 


Shutter Speed. 
Would a focal-plane shutter working at 1-5ooth sec. be fast 
enough to take a cycle or motor race? А. J. (Glasgow). 


One cannot answer a question of this sort definitely one way 
or the other, as so much depends upon the individual cases to 
be dealt with. To get a picture sharp enough for ordinary 
purposes the image on the ground glass, 2.е., sensitive plate, 
must not move more than 1-rooth inch during the opening and 
closing of the shutter. We therefore have to take into account 
the speed of the moving object, its distance from the camera, 
the direction of its movement relative to the line of sight (axis 
of lens), and focal length of the lens. To quote one instance 
by way of example: Suppose a 5-inch focus lens in use, and 
the object 100 yards away and moving across the line of sight. 
An exposure of 1-50oth sec. will be quick enough for an object 
moving 200 miles per hour. If at 100 feet away, the limit of 
speed will be 1-3rd of 200 miles per hour, say, 66 miles per hour. 


Toning Bath. 
Please give alum toning bath for gaslight prints, and method 
of using it. E. B. (Sutton). 


We presume you refer to the hypo-alum toning bath commonly 
used for bromide prints. Water 20 oz., hypo 25 oz. Heat this 
solution nearly to boiling point, then add 4 oz. alum. Stir well. 
Allow to cool down to about гоо? F. The prints, after fixing and 
washing, should be bathed in a cold saturated solution of alum 


for ten minutes, then well washed and dried. They may then 
be toned in the above hypo-alum bath at about 100-120? F. 


Enlarging Lens. 
I have a 4-inch condenser and 3-wick lamp, and thought of 
using the big lenses out of a pair of field-glasses for the 
objective. (2) Would such a combination be suitable for. 
portraiture? H. N. (Liverpool). 


If you place an ordinary bi-convex “ reading-glass " close to 
the eye and look at the sash bars of the window you will see 
colour fringes, due to dispersion as well as refraction. To get 
over this, opticians combine two lenses of different kinds of 
glass, and so produce what is called an achromatic combination. 
Now it is quite possible that the lenses of your field glass have. 
been corrected for visual colour dispersion, but the kind of 
correction for a field glass to be used for eye work is not the 
best for photographic work. Such a lens as you propose arrang- 
ing most probably would not be photographically achromatic, - 
and would have a good deal of roundness of field, and not be 
suited either for enlarging or portraiture if you want sharp or 
uniform definition. 


F Value of Stops. 
I have a single lens, fitted with stops measuring 11-16ths, 
7-16ths, and 5-16ths of an inch diameter. The focal length 
of the lens is r1j in. Can you tell me the F value of the 
stops 2 E. HODGSON. 


1. Rule a straight line equal to the focal length of the lens 
(114 in.. Take a pair of compasses and open out their points 
so that you have the diameter of the stop-opening (11-16ths). Now 
see how many times this diameter is contained in the straight 
line (about 16). 2. Divide 114 by 11-16ths. This works out also to 
nearly 16, so that your largest stop is F/16. Similarly, the other 
two you will find are about F/25 and F/36. These methods, 
though not strictly accurate, are near enough for practical 
purposes. 


Lens Question. | 
I am told that an exposure made with a common lens using 
F/11 is the same as if I used a Goerz or Zeiss lens at F/11. 
Is this so? If a cheap lens equals a first-class lens as re- 
gards exposure, where does the advantage come in? 
J. B. G. (London, W.) 


Any lens working at F/11 requires practically the same dura- 
tion of exposure as any other lens at F/11. But the high-class 
lens, being corrected for various defects which the cheap 1з 
exceedingly likely to possess, you consequently get your money's 
worth in the resulting picture. А common (cheap) lens is likely 
to suffer from chromatic and spherical aberration, astigmatism, 
distortion, curvature of field, coma, flare, defective centering, 
etc. So you see that the photographer has to consider other 
things as well as rapidity of exposure. 


Terme of Subecriptien for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent poet free on date ef 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. م‎ di is 6s. 6d. " » 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, Е 7s. 6d. ы К 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & ViNEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Some interesting photo- 
graphs may be expected at 
a later date from the expedition headed by Lieutenant 
Shackleton to the South Pole, which will prove of no 
little scientific value. The auroral displays in the arctic 
regions, which were not expected to possess as great 
brilliance as those of the North, apparently proved 
equally brilliant, and doubtless some interesting photo- 
graphic records will be forthcoming of the '' Southern 
lights." The value of the camera is inconceivable in a 
case of the kind, for records can be made which are 
far more lasting than the human memory, and a great 
deal more accurate than any human description, and 
many things can be examined at leisure which would 
have only permitted of a cursory examination at the 
time they were photographed. Records of the moun- 
tain ranges, the volcanic Erebus, the fauna, and many 
objects of geological interest appear to have been ob- 
tained by means of photography, and the photographs 
wil' doubtless be seen when the expedition returns to 
this country. e oe 

‘Art Taught by Post” is the attractive title of an 
interesting little pamphlet sent us by the Practical Cor- 
respondence College, of 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. The original methods described in the brochure 
are due to the well-known artist, Mr. Chas. E. Dawson. 
Mr. Dawson, whose work as a designer and poster 
artist is well known, here indicates his prowess as an 
organiser and teacher. His particularly “live” indi- 
viduality appears to permeate all his announcements, and 
it is frankly stated in the prospectus, '* There is no © art 
for art's sake ' ’’ nonsense about the course of instruc- 
tion suggested; the main object of such is to help the 
student to earn money by art work in the shortest pos- 
sible time. With such a teacher as Chas. E. Dawson 
this should not be difficult, and every reader of THE 
A. P. anp P. N. who has a desire to improve his art 
knowledge and utilise it practically, should write to the 
above address for a copv of the prospectus, which will 
be sent free. S $ 8 | 

A new use for Alpine guides was suggested by Mr. 
Henry Speyer's lecture at the Blenheim Club the other 
evening. Some of his photographs were taken from a 
peak of Monte Rosa while a leg of the tripod, in the 
absence of firmer support, rested upon the head of the 
guide. Despite the inconveniences of high mountain 
photography, however, the charm of the Swiss summits 
has rarely been so perfectly placed upon pictorial record 
as in Mr. Speyer's 100 photographs. So far from palling 
on the taste, each one that came on the screen only 
whetted the appetite for the next. One realised some- 
thing of the dramatic surprises to be met with at the 
higher levels, the glimpses of mountain splendours forty 
miles distant, the glacier pools beautiful to the eye and 
treachzrous to the foot, the reflections on the lakes and 
the virgin wastes of snow, crevasses like the jaws of 
ive-giants, and, above all, the clouds. "There are won- 
derful cloud effects in the region of Monte Rosa, when 
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the moist, warm air from the Italian shores condenses 
against the cold Swiss heights; and thev are not feature- 
less masses of vapour, but viewed from above m imr. 
Speyer's photographs they resembled a rolling sea. In 
dealing with these cloud effects it is interesting to know 
that Mr. Speyer consistently over-exposes and develops 
slowly with pyro-ammonia. Не says that finer results 
are obtained in that way than by taking snapshots and 
developing with, say, amidol. He does not recommend 
varnishing the slides at all, preferring to sacrifice the 
slight gain in transparency in order to avoid the other- 
wise inevitable dustmarks. 
e г e 


The clever little indoor group, by Dr. E. G. Boon, 
reproduced on the front page this week, offers a sug- 
gestion for pictorial work within the range and scope 
of nearly every amateur. Photographs of home-life 
incidents will always make a strong appeal; but many 
pitfalls have to be avoided to secure a pictorial success 
such as Dr. Boon’s °“ Schoolroom—Morning.’’ One of 
the principal mistakes that the home-portrait amateur 
fails to evade is the inclusion of too much subject and 
too many details. Irritating high lights and scattered 
interest pervade many of the attempts we have had to 
criticise. In the picture reproduced, note the sim- 
plicity, almost severity, of the arrangements. The walls 
are nearly bare, thus accentuating the light on the 
figures. The pose of the figures leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the placing of a high light at the margin of 
the print is here excusable, as it is necessary to indicate 
the source of light that illuminates the group. The 
keynote of the print is simplification, and this should be 
strongly borne in mind by the worker to whom the 
picture suggests a new line of thought. It was ex- 
hibited at the last R.P.S. exhibition. 

© ® © 

An interesting article appeared in the last issue of the 
Times Engineering Supplement on the subject of recent 
developments in British chemical industries, in which it 
was pointed out how largely the production of photo- 
graphic chemicals takes place in Germany. This is due 
to the fact that, in the manufacture of anilines, so many 
by-products are obtained which can be put to some com- 
mercial use; thus many of our modern developers are 
obtained, either directly or indirectly, during certain pro- 
cesses involved in the production of aniline dye stuffs, 
and it is of course obvious (from an examination of the 
labels) that most of our developers are of German 
origin. The Times correspondent thinks it likely that 
this kind of product may be made to some extent in our 
own country when the benefit of the new patent regula- 
tions is felt, and it is to be hoped that this will be the 
case. One large English firm at least, which has 
formerly been dependent on Germany for immense 
supplies of aniline colours, is now erecting works in this 
country for their manufacture, so that without doubt we 
shall have before long an '' all-English’’ developer or 
two, together with other photographic chemicals. ` 
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BEGONIA SPRAYS. By Mrs. E. PEAKE. 
See pages 401 and 397. 
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A SUN-STREAM. 


Awarded a Prize in ' The A. Р. ant P. М." Competitions. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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articles, whilst at the same time cfeating а demand for 
a special kind of glass. The '' Japan Dry Plate Co.,’’ 
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NE often hears that certain people in the East 
resent any attempt which may be made 
to photograph them, and it is rather difficult 
to know the reason why. To put it down 

to superstition is only to raise the further ques- 
tion jas to why the camera, which one might imagine 
would appeal to their vanity, should be signalled out in 
this manner. Mrs. Minna Keene’s recent lecture before 
the Royal Photographic Society suggested one reason. 
Mohammed was never photographed. There is no 
picture or representation of the prophet. Therefore it 
behoves his loyal followers to cultivate a like modesty 
and reticence. The better-class Malays, who are the 
most interesting people in Capetown, object on religious 
grounds to face the camera, although some Malay 
mothers are becoming quite European in their eager- 
ness to have their children's ‘‘ pictures " taken and to 
obtain prints. In one Malay home at the Cape Mrs. 
Keene found a picture-gallery, consisting of a represen- 
tation of the Virgin and Child, a ship worked in silk, 
and a coloured print of the King and Queen. So attrac- 
tive to the Sou:h African tourist are the types of native 
races, that even on the distant veldt there are photo- 
graphic dark-rooms, as well as some sort of supply of 
plates and papers. Mrs. Keene, however, advises the 
banning of these '' grown-on-the-spot " materials. А 
word must be said with regard to the extraordinary 
excellence of her own pictures of life at the Cape. It 
is not often that things colonial are brought so vividly 
before an audience in the home country; and Mrs. Keene 
has even succeeded in giving a pictorial accent to the 
figure of a mining prospector taking shelter under a 
sugar-bush. 


British and German Photographic Materials Abroad. 

The introduction into Japan of the manufacture of 
dry plates for photographic purposes is a question of 
considerable interest, says the Belgian Consul at Yoko- 
hama, in a recent report just published, as it will in- 
evitably tend to restrict the importations of these 


whose works are now completed, will shortly be placing 
their products on the market; whilst the Rokuosha Fac- 
tory, whose director is Mr. Sugiura Rokuyemon, will 
also very shortly be in a position to commence the sale 
of these dry plates. 

The imports of dry plates into Japan attain a total of 
325,000 kilos. annually, representing a value of from 
650,000 to 700,000 fr., the chief countries of supply 
being Great Britain and (to a lesser extent) the United 
States. 

The output of the two new factories mentioned above 
will be sufficient to meet all local requirements; but the 
difficulties inherent upon the manufacture of dry plates 
are such that experience alone will show if this industry 
will prove successful in Japan or not. The climate, the 
properties of the water, and many other natural or 
fortuitous circumstances will combine to prevent the 
new Nippon industry from supplying these goods, for 
a long time to come, on conditions calculated to entirely 
meet outside competition. | І 

А German Consular report from Кіе (Russia) states 
that the imports of German photographic apparatus are 
showing a marked increase from year to year. The 
report says: ‘‘ This branch of German industry is meet- 
ing with scarcely any competition at all, and supplies 
all the cameras required by amateurs, whose numbers 
grow steadily. The endeavours made by Austrian com- 
petitors to get a footing here have met with little 
success, whilst the endeavours made to manufacture 
photographic apparatus in Russia have also met with 
failure. 

** Due to increasing competition amongst professional 
photographers, business in this branch is cut very fine, 
and the numerous professionals in the provinces buy 
mostly cheap Dresden-made apparatus, and the costly 
French lines offered here seldom find buyers. Object 
glasses come from Rathenow, and chemicals are also 
largely of German origin. 

“ Only in photographic plates has Germany to take a 
back seat, the demand being met principally by France 
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and cheap Russian makes. Expensive Berlin plates 
make headway very slowly. A still further impetus has 
been given to photography by the photographic exhibi- 
tion recently held here, under the auspices of the 
Imperial Russian Technical Society. 

'* А very profitable business is now being done in this 
district by bioscope theatres, of which there are some 
hundreds in existence. The apparatus is supplied by 
French firms, whilst films are chiefly of American and 
British origin, only few coming from Germany, as the 
pictures they give are, it is reported, faint and lacking 
in? clearness of detail. Films of all origins are pur- 
chased mostly from firms in Berlin, excepting as regards 
those of French firms, who have their own depóts .in 
Russia." 

An Italian Summer. 

Which is the finest panorama in the world? А good 
many people would plump for the view from the Parlia- 
ment House at Ottawa; but the Rev. T. T. Norgate 
told the Blenheim Club the other evening that this was 
rivalled and surpassed by the prospect from the heights 
of the little Republic of San Marino, іп the ‘‘ calf "" of 
Italy—a prospect including the main chain of the Apen- 
nines on the one hand, and the silver riband of the 
Adriatic on the other. San Marino is but a name, and 


What's in 
a Name ? 


Mr. Anderson, in his letter to a ‘* Would-be Contributor," ought 
surely to have closed by recommending a perusal of Arnold 
Bennett's entertaining and shrewd text-book, ‘‘ How to Become 
an Author," wherein the literary aspirant may learn the art of 
writing for any journal, from, say, Tit-Bits to the Times. But 
even Arnold Bennett fails to teach the more ultra-modern art 
of titling press photographs. Surely we ought to have a work 
on this vast and intricate subject. For, as everyone knows, the 
title of a photograph may sell it to an editor, when untitled, or 
titled differently, it would be rejected with contumely. Not every 
editor takes the trouble to think out appropriate titles for him- 
self, as did one Fleet Street genius to whom the present scribe 
last winter submitted a snapshot of a lady toboganning in the 
Alps. Snow happened to fall in London just then, and the photo- 
graph appeared as a “ Scene, yesterday, on Hampstead Heath." 
A rudely intruding mountain-top in the background had been 
wisely deleted by “our artist" in the office. So now I know 
how to title my press prints, and Ananias, Ltd., is the registered 
name of the firm I am founding. 


Do You Trip ? 


What precisely is a “tripper”? Wherein does he differ from 
a “tourist”? Why is a “visitor” to a holiday resort superior 
to a "tourist" and still more superior to a "'tripper "? 
These questions are aroused by the wording of a recent 
paragraph advising amateur photographers that they can 
obtain fortnightly return tickets at 13s. apiece for a certain 
seaside town, and continuing: “° Though this seaside resort is 
much patronised by trippers, these latter keep very closely to 
one part of the town, and so interfere but little with the ordinary 
visitor." Is the would-be thirteen-shilling picture-maker, then, 
to wear a label, * I am not a tripper ; I am an ordinary visitor "? 
And why the derogatory adjective “ordinary "? When we all 
hie us to Canterbury, will the burgesses of that city be quite 
safe to recognise us as not trippers? And surely, if so, we shall 
be extraordinary visitors. But suppose—just suppose—that 
during Convention week some genuine trippers happened to turn 
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hardly that, even to tourists who have made Florence a 
port of call; but Mr. Norgate’s snapshots—he says that 
he ‘‘ presses the button " and the thing comes out 
somehow "——revealed the pigmy state, with its half- 
dozen villages, as a most attractive place for those who 
are not afraid of bullocks, mountain-climbing, and bad 
smells. The oxen, which are the beasts of burden in 
this region, are certainly beyond the dreams of Smith- 
field; and there are also picturesque friars and market 
women who can still gasp at a camera, and graceful 
little campanili that would rescue any view from com- 
monplaceness. Near at hand, too, is Bologna, which 
out-Pisas Pisa for its leaning towers, and which, for 
that reason, says Mr. Norgate, it is best to reach before 
dinner; while the actual Rubicon—not the metaphorical 
one that is crossed when you smash the camera and 
burn the text-books—is in the neighbourhood, and it is 
disappointing to learn that it is the merest dribble, in 
which even a lunatic could not drown himself. Mr. 
Norgate had some amusing stories to tell of how he 
risked impalement in order to obtain his views, and 
although most of his work was done with the hand 
camera without too much attention to technique, the 
actinicity of the light in an Italian summer is a cloak 
for many photographic faults. 


SERIE 


up with cameras! Dreadful thought! They might be mistaken 
for visitors! 


A New Officer. 


The Hull Photographic Society has brought forth a new 
specimen of mankind. At the annual meeting, among other 
officers elected was an honorary solicitor. We have all heard 
of the honest solicitor who was buried years ago, and whose 
epitaph appears in every collection of monumental reminders, 
but what an honorary solicitor is no one knows. It would seem 
as if his duties were to protect and look after the interests of 
the members of the society when their rights were in danger. But 
we are at a loss to see how an amateur photographer is ever 
likely to be either a wolf or a lamb. He may get on to the 
wrong side of the stream now and then, but a promise, never 
kept, of sending a dozen prints to the irate landowner, would 
soon make things all right. There is, of course, the question 
of copyright, but no photographer in his senses would ever think 
of going to law about his copyrights, no matter how they were 
infringed, for all the world knows that the paltry £10 or £20 
which His Majesty’s judges seem to think sufficient balm for 
the victim’s wounds never compensates for all the trouble 
he is put to. No; the honorary solicitor’s duties are a mystery. 


Embarrassing Samaritanism. 


The writer of an account of a photographic motor tour along 
the English highways has a curious complaint to make. ‘‘ When- 
ever we pulled up to take a photograph,” he says, *‹ should 
a fellow-motorist come along at the time he would be sure either to 
stop or to slow down, in order to ask if we needed help." On 
one occasion when they halted for a few minutes by the road- 
side, in order to secure the record of a pretty bit of scenery, a 
gentleman riding by on horseback invited them to take lunch with 
him at his house near at hand, and finish their repairs ( !) 
afterwards. This surplusage of Good Samaritanism was in 
evidence again and again, and it certainly seems to suggest that 
the country people take more kindly to motor-cars than is gener- 
ally supposed. It also serves to show how seldom the motorist 
pulls up for any purpose, and how the idea of our country 
roads being used for other things than rapid transit is becoming 
a stranger to the mind. Perhaps some day, after motoring has 
sown its wild oats, a camera will be regarded as an indispensable 
part of the outfit of every car. 
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PRIL showers 
frequently visit us 
in May, and the 

heavy clouds which 

sometimes rain lustily 

as they fleet across the 

heavens produce very 

fine material for obtain- 
i ing cloud negatives. 

Summer landscapes are so often taken in weather when no 
cloud is visible in the sky, that combination printing is in- 
dispensable if a good effect is to be obtained in the picture. 
The wise photographer will, therefore, make some effort 
to provide himself, before the actual summer sets in, with 
such a set of cloud negatives as will offer him the necessary 
selection when the time arrives. 

Moreover, at all times of the year the exposure for a 
landscape is excessive for the sky, and it is impossible to 
render foreground and sky accurately without the aid of 
some auxiliary, such as a focal-plane shutter or graduated 
light filter. So that on all occasions cloud negatives are 
desirable “ accessories " to have at hand. 

The negatives to aim at are as follows :— 

I. Negatives which are thin and delicate in character. 

2. Denser and more contrasty negatives for '' heavy ” 
effects. 

3. Graduation from sky to foreground. 

We must also consider—and in the first place—the plates, 
exposure, and development. 

The actinic value of the sky being, of course, very great, 
a plate of medium speed should be selected. One is gome- 
times recommended to use the very slowest plates, but this 
is a mistake, because they so readily yield extremely hard 
negatives, and the resulting cloud negatives give one the 
impression of terrific thunderstorms. 

Assuming, then, a plate of medium rapidity, of about 150 
H. and D. (pyro-soda), and a shutter which will give fairly 
short exposures, we shall have everything needful A very 
pale yellow screen, used with an ordinary plate, will give 
excellent results if too rapid an exposure be not given, 
though, of course, with sufficiently short exposures no screen 
is necessary. But we have to consider that the blue sky 
and the white clouds have almost equal effect on the 
ordinary plate, and some means of differentiation is therefore 
called for. Very light clouds on a bright blue sky are diffi- 
cult to render adequately, and for them either the pale yellow 
screen and ordinary plate, or an orange screen and panchro- 
ımatic plate should be employed. 

By means of a deep orange screen and panchromatic plate, 
such as is used in trichromatic photography, a deep blue skv 
is rendered practically black in the print, white clouds, of 
course, appearing white. The greatest possible amount of 
differentiation is obtained in this way. 

A pale yellow screen for use with either ordinary or colour- 
sensitive plates may be made by soaking a fixed-out and 
well-washed lantern plate in a solution of tartrazine, about 
one part in two thousand of water. It should, of course, be 
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Selecting Committees for the Next R. P. S. Exhibition.—The 
following selecting and hanging committees have been appointed 
for the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, which will be opened at the New Gallery, Regent Street, 
in September next :—Pictorial Section: Messrs. A. H. Blake, 
М.А. ; Harold Holcroft, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.P.S. ; E. T. Holding ; 
F`. T. Hollyer; Chas. F. Inston, F.R.P.S.; Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S.; and F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Colour 
Ё? Aotography Section: Messrs. Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S.; F. 
Miartin Duncan, F.R.P.S.; and James A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S. 
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The Process and its P 
A Series of Practical Articles by COLVILLE STEWART. 
Il.—THE MAKING OF CLOUD NEGATIVES. 
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made deeper if orthochromatic plates are used. A stain- 
ing solution for an orange filter may be prepared accord- 
ing to Mr. Thorne Baker’s formula, which appeared in 
the Photographic Journal for February, 1905 :— 


TAFE NM TEE 70 gr. 
Titan Scarlet «oos rcov Eo a 22 gr. 


This mixture should be dissolved in ten ounces of water. 


Exposure and Development. 
The relative intensity value of the sky in May, for differept 
occasions, is approximately as follows. The numbers repre- 
sent exposure ratios :— 


Blue sky, sun shining ........................ esee I 
Blue sky, sun lightly obscured ....................... 1.6 
EIE. pee n 3 
Heavy rain clouds and dark sky ...................... 4 


Although these ratios are meant to apply primarily to land- 
ecapes with the sky in the conditions described, they may be 
taken as reliable comparisons for other conditions. 

Exposure through a yellow screen is necessarily longer 
than without, and is only applicable when the wind is not 
excessive. The very light, fleecy clouds which offer such 
slight contrast to the sky are, fortunately, more usually seen 
on a calm day, and during a fairly long exposure—a quarter 
or half a second— will not move appreciably. 

As already stated, various grades of negative should be 
made, and thin and hard cloud pictures are most readily 
obtained by the use of developers diametrically opposed in 
characteristics. Take, for example, the soft working metol 
developer, as under :— 


Motol 2x uevet u ТОЛГО ЕТ ОГГЕ I drachm. 
Sodium sulphite ............................... 5 drachms. 
Sodium carbonate ............................ 6 drachms. 
W ater Siu VOSA ta A eon UE 12 OZ. 


This will give all the available delicate detail in a cloud 
study, and for fine and light effects cannot be improved upon. 
Hydroquinone with soda, on the other hand, is most suit- 
able for hard and contrasty negatives, a suitable solution 
being prepared by mixing equal parts of the two following : 


I.—Hydroquinone ..........................ssuuuuss 40 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite .................. 40 gr. 
Potassium bromide ........................... S gr. 
hor ge IO OZ. 

II.—Caustic potash ................................. Зо gr. 
ind cde m PR До 10 a 


Besides using different developers, negatives of very 
different character can be produced by developing slightly, to 
a medium extent, or to an extreme. The greater variety one 
obtains, the more useful will the collection be found ; and as 
two absolute extremes one may take a lightly clouded sky 
on an ordinary (unscreened) plate developed with the metol 
solution given above, and a heavilv clouded sky taken with 
a red light filter on a panchromatic plate, developed with the 
hvdroquinone-soda formula. 


e 


Scientific and Technical Section: Messrs. F. Cheshire, F.R.M.S ; 
W. Farren, C. Thurstan Holland, M.R.C.S., F.R.P.S.; C. E. К 
Mees, D.Sc. ; А. J. Newton; Major-Gen. J. Waterhouse, I.A. ; and 
Douglas English, B.A., F.R.P.S. 

A Special Offer to Readers of “Тһе A. P. and P. N."- The 
Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., make a special offer of a sample 
packet of Rotona collodio-chloride self-toning paper, together 
ое pun EE n and specimen copy of Photo Notes 

articulars wi ound in the advertisement j | 
The offer will not be repeated. و ا‎ 
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OUNTING is generally found by all but the most 
M skilled to be a very tiresome process; the mountant 

has apparently a great fondness for the face of the 
print and a deep-rooted dislike to sticking corners. My 
mounting experiences were no exception to the general rule, 
and so at length I devised a few methods of mounting with- 
vut the use of adhesive other than sticking-paper. In all 


Mounr Print 
Fig. I 


these methods, which, though easy, are pleasing in result, 
l have only used “ art paper ’’ mounts; cardboard is not, as 
a rule, suitable. 

My first idea is to make the print mount itself, so to speak. 
‘This method сап only be used with gelatine papers. The 
print should be trimmed about an inch larger each way than 
the picture is required to be. ln the centre of a suitable 
mount cut an opening the size of the picture. Damp the 
back of the mount with a sponge and lay it on its face on 
a sheet of glass. Wet the print and squeegee it on to the 
back of the mount, so that the required part shows through 


the opening. Let it dry under pressure, when the print will 


0 


Front Mount 


Back Mount 
Fig IT 


"be found affixed to the back of the mount. The picture 


becomes neatly framed by the cut-out. 
If you prefer to mount your prints dry, cut an opening in 


the mount as above; place the print face downwards over 
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Novel Methods of Mounting Prints 
without Mioumtamt. 


By D. C HENRY. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic N ews.” 
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the opening, and fix it there with an adhesive luggage-latel 
stuck over the back. I find this a useful method when | 
am in a hurry. 

Prints, especially those on 
stiff paper, may be mounted in 
the same way that picture 
postcards are fixed in albums. 
The prints should first be 
pressed till they will remain SQ 
flat. The corners can be 
secured to the back of the Fi : Ш 


mount with stamp paper. | n A ped | 
A variant of осе idea is Diag e of Vshe, slit 
to have projections on the // back of Sewn mourt 
sides of the print as in Fig. 1, 
These projections are then slipped into the slits in the mount. 
A useful method for round or oval pictures is as follows: 
Two sheets of mount paper are required; in the back sheet 
cut six small slits about jin. wide, to receive the six 
“arms ”’ of the front sheet. The latter has an opening in 
it of the size and shape required (Fig. 2). The print is 
enclosed between the two sheets, and the ‘‘ arms " are 


lum 


Fig. IV A 


passed through the slits, and fixed there with stamp paper. 

A very effective slip-in mount may be made by sewing two 
mounts together on three sides. The front mount has in it 
an opening which may be of any desired shape and 
size. The sewing should be in 
medium or fine crochet cotton or 
silk thread, and should take the form | 
of some suitable design. I am afraid 
readers of the sterner sex will gasp 
at the idea of sewing, but they will 
find that sewing with large stitches 
on paper is by no means a difficult 
achievement. The print, after having 
been inserted, is held in position by 
a piece of sticking paper doubled in 
half, which is put in by means of a 
V-shaped slit cut in the back of the 


mount, as in Fig. 3. Fig. IV B 


Now I come to a rather more com- м : 
plicated mount, but опе which Feces shown in WA 


admits of many artistic variations. fitted together mih 


For convenience, it will be best to nt f, 
assume that the size of the picture  0/7/7/ 1 20811107]. 
is to be 4 bv 3 inches. Three separate 
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pieces of mount paper are required, of the shapes shown 
in Fig. 44, the large rectangular piece of one colour 
and the two strips of another. The opening in the big 
piece is in this case 4 by 3 inches; the slits are the same 
length as the corresponding sides of the opening, and are 
about } inch distant from it. The strips are of such a length 
as to reach from one slit to the opposite, and to leave about 
1 inch projecting at each end. 

Their width is the same as the length of their respective 
slits. Thus for the 4 bv 3 print the measurements would be, 


By F. Н. JEFFREE. 


, ELIEVING that our mistakes teach us more than 
our successes, I give my experience with mag- 
nifiers in the hope that others may be guarded 
against possible pitfalls in the path to success, 

and that the device by which I was enabled to correct 
inaccurate markings on a hand camera may be of use 
to those of my brother amateurs who are at present 
labouring under difficulties owing to faulty optical work. 
Having occasion to take a few photographs of chil- 
dren, and not having my camera handy, I borrowed a 
box-form camera from a friend to do the job. The front 
had a little lever under the lens, which could be put to 
the infinity mark, or to 20, 10, or 4 feet, as might be 
required. 
This carried a series of magnifiers which modified the 
focus of the lens. As I specially wished to get good 
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Fig. 1. 


results, I carefully measured the distance between my 
subjects and the lens, and found it was го feet. І put 
the pointer to the correct figure, but on developing was 
very annoyed to find that I had negatives to satisfy the 
fuzzygrapher of the extreme school, the picture repro- 
duced being fairly representative of the seven that I 
took. | 

As the distance was measured, the fault clearly lay 
with the magnifiers, so in order to find out how thev 
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for the vertical strip 5 by 3 inches, and for the horizontal 
strip 4 by 4 inches. The print is trimmed to 44 by 3% 
inches. Place the rectangular mount face downwards. 
On the top of it place the print, also face downwards. 
Over this put the vertical strip, bringing each end to the 
front through its slit. On top of all lay the horizontal strip, 
and similarly insert each end in the slits. The result, when 
turned face upwards, is shown in Fig. 4B. By varying the 
shape and size of the strips more complex designs can be 
made. 


Special fo" The A. P. دن‎ P. N. 


should have been marked, I measured a series 

of distances in a long garden, and put in a row | 
of stakes with their distances marked on, as shown in 
fig. 3. | 

Then I took three photographs of them with full aper- 


ture, and the magnifier index at 20, 10, and 4 feet. 
When the negatives were examined, that marked 20 feet 
showed the то feet stake sharp, with the rest blurred, 
while the 10 was sharp at 6; the 4, strange to say, being 
right. I can now use the magnifiers without hesitation 
at the distances so determined. 
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SOME NOTES ON GUM PRINTING. 


b» T. C. HARDY. 


HEN preparing paper at home for gum 
bichromate printing, it is necessary 
for successful work to pay some atten- 
tion to the character of the ''raw 
material,” i.e., the paper that is to be 
sensitised. А good deal depends on 
whether only very broad subjects are 
to be dealt with, or subjects in which 
plenty of delicate detail is desired. 
А cursory examination shows that 
rough papers are coarse, and present 
an irregular surface, to which the sensi- 
tive gum mixture can cling with 
ease, while smooth papers are less 
irregular superficially, and do not offer such a suitable 
surface to the gum. 

The raw unsized papers used by, and supplied to, 
manufacturers of bromide paper offer perhaps the best 
choice, and samples can usually be obtained through 4 
photographic dealer. The surface to be coated should 
be carefully examined with a small magnifying lens, and 
the one with the most irregular surface selected—it 
being understood that two papers which will give prints 
practically similar in surface mav offer quite different 
degrees of tenacity to the gum mixture. 

The preliminary sizing may be carried out with a 
mixture of hardened gelatine as follows :— 


AM ALON л i E pci Lbs IO OZ. 
Gelatine а rsen E OPEM ERE 1 oz 
Potash АШИ. SiO IO gr. 


The gelatine should be dissolved in nine-tenths of the 
water, the alum in the remainder, and the latter added 
slowly to the gelatine solution with constant stirring. 

Here a few words may be said about the gelatine, for 
the ten grains of alum will have a very different effect on 
some brands than others. Where alum is employed, a 
gelatine of medium hardness should be chosen, and the 
cheaper cooking gelatines should be avoided as being too 
soft. 

In all cases where gelatine is used, care must be taken 
not to submit it to too great or too much heat; 140 deg. 
Fahr. should be regarded as the maximum temperature, 
and it must not be kept too long at this, or its strength 
and structure will deteriorate. 

Gelatine is a good base on which to coat the gum solu- 
tion, and should be tried by those who have used gum 
itself for the ‘‘ sizing.” 

Although one frequently sees ‘‘ office gum ” recom- 
mended for preparing the gum mixture, this is hardly 
good practice, for office gum is a very variable sort of 
substance, and may contain several upsetting factors 
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which introduce an element of uncertainty in one's work. 

An ounce of pure gum arabic dissolved in the cold in 
two ounces of distilled water is at least a fairly uniform 
thing, and can be depended upon. The gum should be 
tied in a piece of muslin and suspended in the water; ıi 
then dissolves quickly and the need for filtering is dis- 
pensed with. The water colour is mixed with this sub- 
sequently, according to the requirements of the picture, 
and the process depends essentially on the ideas and 
desires of the individual photographer. 

As regards sensitising, however, different methods are 
available. Some gum-bichromate workers advocate the 
sensitising of the °° sizing ’’ as well as the coloured 
mixture; some incorporate the bichromate with the 
coloured gum alone, while others sensitise the sub- 
stratum before coating the paper. Working on the lines 
above indicated, it will certainly be found a wise plan to 
do the sensitising second, first sizing the raw paper with 
the alum gelatine, then applying the sensitiser, and 
lastly applying the gum and colour. (This, too, may be 
sensitised if desired.) 

Here a point crops up in connection with the 
bichromate. A strong solution being advisable in this 
method of procedure, ammonium bichromate must be 
employed, owing to its greater solubility, and a fifteen 
per cent. solution should be used. | 

Another point of some technical importance rests 10 
the brushes used and the method of application. Uni- 
form coating and uniform sensitising are two very im- 
portant things, and in both cases air bubbles must be 
avoided. Here we do not refer to the ordinary air-bell 
which would be naturally removed, but to the tiny 
bubbles caused by friction against the rough paper, m 
the case of applying the gelatine substratum, and to the 
minute air bubbles which are sometimes caused by using 
a dry brush to apply the sensitiser. А bubble will of 
course entirely prevent sensitising taking place in its 
vicinity, and just round it will be caused a ring and then 
а '' halo ” of non-sensitiveness, increasing the fault. 

Drv brushes should be wetted before use, and when 
hard brushes are used they should be applied fairly flat 
against the paper to minimise friction. | 

Two thin coatings of the gelatine and alum 010012 
will thus be found preferable to one, allowing the 
paper to dry between each application. After drying 
the second time, a two per cent. solution of commercial 
formalin solution mav be applied with advantage, the 
paper being yet again dried before applying the coloured 
gum mixture. 

Although so many points and processes must be 
observed in preparing the paper, the labour will be well 
repaid, as little can be done in development, etc., '? 
counteract preliminary faults. 


THE DOVER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


HE fifth annual exhibition of the Dover Photographic Society 

_was opened in the large hall of the Dover Institute on 
April 14. The show indicated considerable progress in the work 
of the members, and the open classes included a considerable 
amount of excellent exhibits. The walls were well covered, and 
the exhibition has proved an attractive one locally. The judge 
(Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) made the following awards :— 
Open Classes: landscape, Mr. Louis J. Steele, Mr. Edmund F. 
H. Crouch; figure, Mr. F. A. Tinker, Mr. F. Innous; lantern 
slides, Mr. F. H. Tinker, Mr. E. F. Crouch. Members: Land- 


scape, Mr. E. C. Herring, Mr. F. L. Warner; architecture, 
Mr. E. C. Herring; figure, Mr. E. V. Bowles, Miss M. P. 
Laurie; still life, Mr. E. C. Herring and Miss К. Palmer: 
lantern slides, Mr. H. Plowright, Mr. S. D. Percival; straight 
prints, Miss R. Palmer. The hon. sec., Mr. C. C. March, i5 to 
be congratulated upon the result of his efforts in making ЇЇ 

exhibition a success. All photographers residing in the district 
should apply to him for particulars of membership. The society 
is a go-ahead one, and should prove a strong factor in the pro 
gress of photography in Dover. 
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SPECIAL TO 


EING interested in a certain group of small crypto- 

gamic plants recently, and wishing to photograph some 

| perishable specimens, necessity, the reputed mother of 

invention, led me to make some experiments which I think 

may be worth recording to my fellow-workers—not neces- 

sarily botanists—who have small objects, e.g., gems, 

cameos, fossils, coins, etc., which they wish to render on a 
scale some three or four times natural size. 

A Simple Example. 
In order to make my points clear, I have for the purpose 
of this note selected an extremely familiar object—viz., 4 bit 


of the flower of that kind of grass (Poa) which will persist in 
finding its way into the gravel paths of our gardens. To 
give the reader some preliminary idea of the size of the 
object dealt with, I may say that the entire specimen before 
us was covered by a halfpenny piece, which coin is just 
one inch in diameter. 
The Extemporised Apparatus. 
The only apparatus that was available ate the moment 
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Direct. Enlarged Negatives of Small Objects. 
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was a quarter-plate camera with а bellows extension of 
about ten inches, and a Wray R.R. lens of four inches focal 
length. The flowering head, or panicle, of this grass is of a 
conical shape, consequently the question of depth of focus 
at once crops up. To meet this I took two lantern-plate 
glasses and cleaned them as thoroughly as I could, and then 
sandwiched the specimen S between the glasses GG, with the 
aid of a couple of rubber bands, BB. Clearly this is dis- 
torting nature by converting a thing of three dimensions into 
a flat one of practically but two dimensions. However, if we 
recognise this at the outset no difficulty need result. Now 
to hold my grass and glass sandwich vertical I take a bit 
of wood 3 by 2 by 4 inches, C, and into it drive a pair of 
rather long ‘‘ French "' or wire nails, NN, at such a distance 
apart that the lantern slide arrangement just, but only just, 
goes in between the pair of nails, and is there firmly held. 
To give scale to the picture I include a halfpenny piece. As 
this coin is here shown as ‡ inch in diameter, we see that the 
grass is half natural size. The reader will doubtless recog- 
nise that it is not an easy matter to photograph a piece of 
flat clear glass against a lightish background, and must 
therefore make allowances in the diagram (fig. 1), where 
GG, the glasses, enclose the specimen S, held by rubber 
bands, BB, and kept upright by the nails, NN, in the small 
wood block C. 

Using the Wray 4-inch lens and camera at full extension, 
the conjugal distances were то and 2% inches, or a proportion 
of image to object as 3 to 2, or 14 times natural size. 


Supplementary Lenses. 

А short time ago, when passing along Farringdon Road, 
I saw a lot of unmounted lenses on a barrow, and noted that 
they looked like cemented pairs, so guessed they were foreign 
achromats intended for cheap hand cameras. Very rough 
inspection led me to the conclusion that their focal lengths 
ranged from 3 to 6 inches, and as the price was only six- 
pence apiece, I speculated in four on the offchance of their 
coming in usefully some day. 

Fitting the Lene. 

I found that the cork of a one-ounce pyro bottle just fitted 

the hood of my R.R. lens, so I cut a circular hole in this 
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„that is, the line of view must be at 
right angles with the sheet of glass, 
` otherwise reflections of the flowers will 
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cork just large enough to take one of my 6-inch unmounted 
lenses. This is seen in fig. 1. This 6-inch supplementary 
was thus fitted close up to the front lens of the Wray, and, in 
fig. 3 we have the result so obtained—i.e., a magnification 
of, approximately, three diameters, with very fair definition. 
The next experiment was to replace the 6-inch Farringdon 
Road lens by one of about 3 inches focus, similarly mounted 
in another piece of cork. In this case the magnification is 
nearly four diameters. 
Technical Data. 

A few working details may be useful to anyone who feels 
tempted to apply the foregoing. 

The time of vear was April. то a.m. to 3 p.m. Fine, but 
not sunshine. Work done in a room with fair-sized window. 
Light grey paper, and black velvet backgrounds. Plates 
Ilford chromatic. Colour screen, Wratten K2. 

The smallest stop in the Wray lens is marked F/22. But 
as in all cases we were nowhere near an equivalent of four 
inches, we cannot regard that as the true F number under 
these circumstances. Nevertheless, the same stop (F/22 
nominal) was used in all cases, as it was the smallest one at 
hand. 

Fig. 2.—Wray lens only. Exposure, 2 min. 
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Fig. 3.—Wray lens plus 6-inch lens. Exposure, 3 min. 

Fig. 4.—Wray lens plus 3-inch lens. Exposure, 4 min. 

Proportional duration of exposure, 2, 3, and 4; and size of 
image, 9, 14, and 2o. 

Approximate equivalent focal length of combinations, 4, 
23, 11 inches. 

A Suggestion for Lens Makers. 

I think there are many people interested in a great variety 
of small objects, including botanical, entomological, and 
other natural history subjects, who would like to be able to 
photograph such objects with an ordinary camera and get 
magnification of perhaps 2, 3, or 4 diameters, and at the 
same time obtain the sharpest possible definition. For this 
work the ordinary spectacle lenses are not entirely suitable. 
Therefore there seems to be a good opening for the lens 
maker to put on the market small achromatic unmounted 
lenses of focal lengths of say 1 to 6 inches, at quite low 
prices, so that the student photographer could afford to buy 
such a set of lenses and make his own cork fitments. 

So far there is nothing very new in the use of a supple- 
mentary lens to get an enlarged image with a short camera, 
but in a subsequent note I propose showing how I carried 
matters a stage further. 
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A Method of Flower Photography at Home. 


By JOHN REID. ж 
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BREL photographed lying on 
glass is a device well known but 
seldom tried. Excellent results can be 
obtained by this method, and it ought 
to be more popular than it is. More- 
over many flowers can be successfully 
managed in this way that cannot be 
dealt with otherwise. This applies to 
very delicate flowers, and those with 
slim, tender stems. 

The plan I adopt is to use an arm- 
chair with a piece of paper on the seat 
to act as the background, and the glass 
resting on the arms at such an angle 
that the flowers, when placed, won't 
slip down. 

The camera must be fixed so as to 
look straight down on to the flowers, 


show. An ordinary tripod is no use for 
holding the camera in the proper posi- 
tion, therefore some other arrangement 
must be adopted. 

I use a piece of wood, about 9 inches 
broad and 5 ft. in length; one end of 
this is placed on the floor just in 
front of the armchair, and the other 
leans against the back of another 
chair. 

A weight (I use a laundry iron) is 
tied in the centre of a piece of string, 
about two yards in length, the ends of 
which are attached to the back of the 
camera at the bottom corners. The 
camera is placed on the wood with the 
string over the top, and the weight 
hanging down the back. Camera and 
weight balance each other, and focus- 
sing can be done. After focussing, two 
nails are driven into the wood in front 
ol the camera towards the sides; this I PANSIES. 
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find sufficient to keep the camera firm. 
No doubt my apparatus is rather crude, 
but it works all right. 

I am sure very little ingenuitv on the 
photographer's part is required to fix 
up a suitable arrangement for himself. 
Now, when all is ready, just imagine 
how simple it is to arrange the flowers; 
they can be placed in any position, and 
can be made to lie either on one side or 
the other by placing small pieces of 
paper beneath them. 

If shadows are wanted the back- 
ground must be placed near to the 
glass. 

Sometimes the original stems and 
leaves can be improved upon. Take 
violas (see illustration, p. 423) as an 
example. Before photographing this 
group I discovered that the best blooms 
had thick, clumsy stems attached to 
them; these I cut off, and substituted 
more graceful ones from other blooms. 
The ends are placed behind the flowers, 
and, of course, do not show. 

One must endeavour to make the 
whole look as natural as possible. 


It may be interesting to readers to 
know that this composition is made up 
of thirteen different pieces. It is very 
seldom one has to go to such an 
extreme, but I mention the fact to show 
the power the method places in one's 
hands. In photographing flowers in 
the usual way the apparatus causes no 
trouble, but the flowers cause a 
great deal, whereas in the method I 
write about the apparatus causes a 
little trouble, but the flowers cause 
none. Surely, this is an improvement 
when a successful flower picture is the 
object aimed at, and when this is 
gained trouble counts as nothing. 
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PROFILE STUDIES. | 


By HERBERT MILLS.. . . 


І Special to “The Amateur Photographe: and Photographic News.” 
FELD DAD AP PHP bei e prr o BDSG e FH 
NE of the simplest forms of artistic portraiture, 
which is also extremelv effective, and at the 
same time not difficult to obtain, is the profile. 
In one way it is the least difficult, because 
the resulting success depends not so much upon the 
expression of the sitter as on the contour of forehead, 
nose, lips, and chin. 

On the other hand, the case with which a profile studv 
тау be obtained is counterbalanced bv the diflicultv of 
getting suitable models, for the number of people who 
possess a rcallv good profile is not great, and however 
pleasing the features may be '' full face,” it should not 
be taken for granted that the profile will be likewise, 


By HERBERT MILLS. 
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, although a beautiful ''full face"" and a 
beautiful profile are not incompatible. 

A person with a very prominent nasal 
organ, for instance, would not be a fit sub- 
ject for a profile study, although he (or she) 
might make an excellent model for a ** full 
face " study, for in that position the nose 
loses much of its ‘‘ outstanding merits ’’ 
through foreshortening. (It will be noticed 
that I am treating the portrait strictly from 
the pictorial point of view.) 

On the other hand, a person with a rather 
wide mouth would not take very kindly to a 
* full face” study of herself, for in this 
position the width of the mouth loses 
nothing, whereas it would be at least halved 
by photographing the face in profile. 

In choosing a model for a pictorial profile 
study, care should be exercised that it is one 
which most nearly conforms with the gener- 
ally accepted type of beauty. 

The Greek, or classical, type, for instance, 
consisting of rather low forehead, straight 
nose, short upper lip, and rounded chin, has 
been accepted by artists in general as ine 
standard of beauty. 

Coming now to the technical side, it may 
be said that background and lighting are not 
the least important factors in attaining 
success. 

A rather dark background, and a back 
lighting (i.e., facing the camera) from above, 
and a little towards the face side, produces a 
studv in which the contour of the profile is 
outlined with light, with every other part in 
shade, thus giving due prominence to those 
features only for which the picture was 
made. 

Care should be taken, in this form of light- 
ing, to shade the lens as much as possible, 
especially if using one of the newer anastig- 
mats, with uncemented elements, otherwise 
the spreading of reflected light from the sur- 
face of each glass will produce a fogged 
negative. 

Shading the lens can be easily accomplished Ьу 
making a cone-shaped tube of card or stiff paper. The 
smaller end of the tube should be about the size of the 
diameter of the lens, and capable of being fixed on 
the lens by an elastic band or string. The inside of the 
tube should be blackened with a dead black, and it тау 
be six inches to a foot long. If the tube does not open 
out very much, six inches will be about long enough, 
otherwise the corners of the picture will be cut off. With 
this tube portraits may be taken free from halation 
against a strong front light. 

A front or flat lighting, using a very light background 
(the writer uses a large sheet of white cartridge paper), 
combined with full exposure, the negative developed for 
softness, and lightly printed, that is, sufficient to just 
obtain detail in the lightest portions, produces a pleasing 
result of the same tone as that given by a lead pencil. 
А study suchas this may be vignetted or not; that is to 
say, It 1s suitable for vignetting, if one prefers it, pro- 
vided the model be dressed in very light clothing. The 
vignetting should, however, not be of the usual stock 
shape, but should conform somewhat to the principal 
lines of the drapery about the shoulders. 
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LILY. By HERBERT MILLs. 
See article on opposite pase. 
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Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


HAVE YOU A PHOTOGRAPHIC LIVER ? 


. . . Ву LUKE HUDDEN. . . . 


TALENESS is a form of photographic liver 
attack that we all suffer from now and again. 
Everyone knows the time when the camera is 
taken out on fruitless journeys that fail to yield a 

single negative. Оп such days as these the only sub- 
jects one seems to come across are the most picture-post- 
cardy views imaginable. | Pictorially everything is hope- 
less. You blame your camera, your lens, the unfortu- 

nate district you happen to be working in—everything 
and everybody but yourself. 

The fact of the matter is that your enthusiasm is 
suffering from a temporary eclipse. Your photographic 
liver is out of order, and you want a tonic to put you 
into condition again. 

Curiously enough this condition of affairs usually 
affects serious photographic workers at two seasons of 
the year. The worst attacks are experienced in the 
winter, and milder symptoms make themselves felt in 
July. For the winter attack the best cure is complete 
abstinence from all photographic work. The camera 
should be put away, the dark-room locked up, and all 
muddling attempts at printing or enlarging left severely 
alone. The peripatetic pictorialist is, and always will 
be, a failure. It is far better to wait until the red-hot 
enthusiasm comes round again than to potter about 
attempting vainly to create at a period when creation is 
impossible. 
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Less drastic remedies can, however, be found, and in 
many cases effect a complete cure. One man I know 
fitted an Adon lens on to an expensive reflex camera that 
he possessed, and determined that he would use no other 
lens for six months. In his case the remedy was singu- 
larly effective. From working with a six-inch anastig- 
mat and focussing every subject with a deadly sharp- 
ness, he suddenly went to the other extreme. His Adon, 
at the normal camera extension, gave him a focal length 
of 16 inches, and with this he took quarter-plate pictures 
which he subsequently enlarged to 10 by 8. In the year 
that followed, his work improved so remarkably that in- 
stead of being a fair average amateur he developed into 
a regular exhibitor, and has become quite a leading light 
in pictorial photography. In his case the staleness was 
cured by a complete change of apparatus and method of 
working. 

Enthusiasm is the only real remedy for staleness, and 
vou must either wait for it to come or you must cultivate 
enthusiasm by finding something to get enthusiastic about. 
Sometimes a tonic that will set our fingers tingling to 
touch the shutter release is a visit to some entirely new 
hunting ground. А trio to Holland, to the North of 
France. to Brittany, to South Germany, to Italy, or any 
of the other places where photography is really interest- 
ing, will provide us with ready-made pictures in such 
profusion that, at last, surfeited with the richness of 
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the fare, we turn again to simpler things, and wonder 
why we failed to appreciate our opportunities before. 

The main point to remember is that, if we are really 
taking pictorial photography seriously, we must allow 
the artistic temperament to lead us, and not imagine 
that we can turn on the tap of inspiration every time we 
have an idle hour or two. 

We are not all blessed with the perception of an 
Arbuthnot or a Coburn. It is not given to us to dis- 
cover delicate subtleties in the spokes of a bathing- 
machine wheel, the beauty of form and rich tonality of 
a stone doorstep, nor can we invest such a mundane 
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It is possible that even the Coburns, the Arbuthnots, 
the Steichens, the De Meyers, and all the other clever 
people to whom we look for fresh work, fresh subjects, 
and fresh treatment have their periods of staleness just 
as badly as any of us, but they live through them, and 
manage to justify the expectations of their admirers (or 
detractors) year after year just as if nothing had ever 
happened. 

Let us recognise that sometimes the most inspired 


geniuses are not inspired, and even cease to be geniuses. 


If your photographic liver is out of order, give it a 
chance to recover itself, and both you and your work will 


objet as the flip-flap with barbaric grandeur. benefit materially. F 
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: THE OIL PROCESS AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


A NOTE ON THE CONTROL OF TONE VALUES. 


i Special to “The A. P. and P. N.' 


By JOHN Н. GEAR, ER.P.S. 


See Illustration om page 413. 
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NYONE possessing a mere rudimentary knowledge of 
A the technique of photography, together with some sort 
of camera, and, of course, with the other necessary 
photographic implements, can take a landscape. He will 
continue exposing, developing, and printing, possibly with 
great satisfaction to himself—but what are they? Records 
— merely records and nothing more. The time will come, 
however, if he compares his results with those photographs 
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The Stralght Print. See page 413 for Controlled Print. 


which pcssess some pictorial merit, with no thought or con- 
cern whether they are faithful records or not, when he will 
find his work is not convincing in the least degree, and if 
no further progress is made his lively interest will begin to 
wane. He will see that others who employ the same 
mechanical methods are not entrammelled to the same ex- 
tent; there is a feeling of artistic expression which at once 
lifts ‘their work from the slavishly mechanical production of 
the camera and printing frame—there is individuality in it. 

As soon as this is realised and an attempt is made to 
cultivate an imaginative and artistic temperament, he will 
assuredly find the ordinary photographic methods raise up 
a most formidable barrier. 
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The Tella Camera Company’s New Catalogue.—An illustrated 
price list and catalogue of exceptionally good quality and great 
interest has just been issued by the Tella Camera Company, of 
68, High Holborn, London, W.C. This catalogue contains, in 
addition to the special cameras made by the Tella Camera Co., 


The greatest defect which he will quickly encounter, if he 
is sufficiently observant, lies in the tone values of his produc- 
tions; ninety per cent. or more of his prints will be incor- 
rectly produced relative to the values, and he will find that 
photographic methods pure and simple are far too mechani- 
cal to render them correctly, however perfect one's technique 
may be, and very probably, in studying the technical aspects 
more carefully, he will be less observant of the vagaries of 
nature. Much has been said and much done to remedy this 
failing, nezatives produced with light filters and without, 
also with graduated screens, special plates and lenses, 
suppression of definition, either locally or entirely—in fact, 
what has been done in that direction would fill volumes— 
yet no absolutely pleasing and truthful rendering of the 
planes can be produced with certainty. It comes down to 
hand work upon the negative to make good the deficiency, 
and the most skilful worker generally achieved the 
most. 

Many, however, were sadly aware even then our prints 
frequently lacked much, and it was not till the advent of the 
oil-pigment process that we were enabled to make the 
advance we were so very anxious of doing. 

The reproductions of the orints, '* Before the Customs,’ 
on this page and on page 413, will probably convey 
greater weight than pages of written argument. Prints 
have been made previously in various processes, the 
negative worked to such an extent that one might 
reasonably wonder what part photography played in the 
negative, beyond that stage the prints were worked, yet 
nothing equal to the oil print was produced; there was not 
that softness which, combining with the sparkle of the 
higher tones and rich deep shadows, is so characteristic of 
the typical oil print; there was lacking that gradually 
receding effect of the planes and harmonising of the tout 
ensemble so easily rendered in the oil print (not having seen 
the half-tone blocks it is impossible to say if they reproduce 
the originals faithfully; however good they may be, they 
must lose {һе effect of the oil print); in fact, to the worker's 
mind there was a somewhat too mechanically obtained effect, 
which is entirely absent in the oil print. 

If for no other purpose, the oil-pigment process gives us a 
means of expressing correctly the tone values in a manner 
never so readily before obtainable, the planes and the accents 
of the most brilliant high lights, together with the ultra 
richness of the deepest shadows, yet nothing unpleasant in 
either. 
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such as the well-known Tella Reflex, particulars and illustra- 
tions of some of the best hand and stand cameras on the market. 
Complete outfits, lenses, shutters, tripods, lamps, and accessories 
of all descriptions are fully listed and described. The 1909 
Tella catalogue can be had on application to the above address. 
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QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union Annual Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, the tenth of the 
series, has come and gone, recording one continuity of success. 
On this occasion it was held at the Leeds Institute of Science, 
Art, and Literature, the domicile of the two local societies, the 
Leeds Camera Club and the Leeds Photographic Society, and 
although the primary object was the business résumé of the year, 
the delegates and their friends made the event a pleasant social 
function. It was not, however, possible to dispel the gloom 
which hung over the meeting by the announcement that Mr. 
J. W. Charlesworth, the esteemed president, had died the week 
previous, and the first duty undertaken by the secretary was 
to briefly refer to the work of Mr. Charlesworth on behalf of 
the welfare of the Union. Mr. Clough paid a very graceful 
tribute to the memory of the dead president, and the whole 
of those present silently and sincerely responded to his request 
that a vote of condolence, expressing the deep sympathy of all 
members of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, be sent to Mrs. 
Charlesworth. 


Mr. Bagshaw Takes the Chair.—Mr. W. Bagshaw, J.P., one 
of the vice-presidents, was elected to the chair, and, on taking 
up the position, said he desired to see more enthusiasm amongst 
local societies, and he considered it the duty of every society in 
the Union to undertake the organisation of an annual exhibition 
for their own society, as it was a real stimulant to the members 
to do work, and when the time came for a greater exhibition, or 
a request from the Union for some pictures, the nucleus was 
there. Before proceeding with the report of the secretary, letters 
of apology were read from Mr. Percy Lund (Bradford), Mr. 
F. Atkinson (Hull), and Mr. Crossley (Rodley), the latter being 
prevented by a serious illness, from which he 15 just recovering, 
and an expression unanimously went forth from the delegates 
that his convalescence may be speedy and sure. 


The Report of the Secretary.—Mr. E. Clough, the hon. business 
secretary, reviewed the tenth year’s working of the Federation. 
He said, speaking broadly, the various departments of the work 
of the Union are in a satisfactory condition, but owing to the 
lack of enthusiasm displayed by some societies in the Federation, 
their full development is hindered, and their sphere of useful- 
ness limited. He regretted to report a decrease in their mem- 
bership totals; many reasons were assigned to account for the 
shrinkage—mostly beside the mark, and altogether illogical. 
During the past year three societies have become defunct, Harro- 
gate, Pudsey, and Guiseley, whilst a new society at Sutton has 
joined the Union. The lecture list had, however, materially 
increased in number of lecturers, with more than a propor- 
tionate increase in subjects. The present strength of the Union 
is twenty-eight societies, composed of sixteen with a membership 
under fifty, five under roo, and seven societies with over 100 
members. The council consists of about sixty delegates, and the 
meetings of the Council have been exceptionally well attended 
during the past year, whilst the thanks of the various societies 
are due to the delegates for the time devoted by them to 
carrying on the work of the Federation. Mr. Clough gave a 
most interesting résumé of the work of the Union since its 
inception, which space this week forbids inclusion, but will 
be referred to later. The report of the treasurer, Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, F.R.P.S., was interesting and satisfactory, as all 
balance sheets must be that show a balance of cash in hand and 
a credit account at the bank of over Z 30. 


Yorkshire Exhibition—R.I.P.—The important item on the 
agenda was the subject of the proposed exhibition referred to 
in this column a few weeks ago under the heading ‘‘ Does York- 
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shire Want an Exhibition? " and the answer summarily is 
“ No.” Out of the twenty-eight societies, fourteen had not 
the courtesy to reply to the questions put forward to ascertain 
if they were prepared to guarantee the Union against any pos- 
sible (not probable) loss, and if the Union may rely upon their 
support. Only seven of the remaining societies were sufficiently 
interested to back up their enthusiasm with promises of guaran- 
tees, ranging from five to ten pounds each. Such results could 
only have one effect, and that was the end. The question of an 
exhibition was adjourned sine die. 


A Good Display of Prints.—A successful feature of the annual 
meeting was the small yet excellent display of work contributed 
for exhibition by the Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Armley, and 
Scarborough Societies, and neatly displayed on screens. The 
work was of excellent quality, and formed striking evidence that 
there was plenty of good exhibition work in the societies, if only 
there was the opportunity created to properly bring it out. We 
cannot help thinking, if the same enthusiasm had been displayed 
to promote a Yorkshire exhibition as in some quarters has been 
displayed to oppose it, the matter would have been an accom- 
plished fact long ago. 


Armley's First Exhibition.—The Armley and Wortley Photo- 
graphic Society are congratulated on the production of their 
first exhibition of members’ work, recently held. Altogether 
they showed a creditable display of about 130 exhibits, and 
received an appreciable amount of public support on the occasion, 
which will, we hope, encourage them to make the function an 
annual event. With wise forethought they supplemented local 
effort by the inclusion of some forty examples of lantern slide 
work by Mr. Graystone Bird. Possibly a small loan collection 
of pictures would help at a subsequent exhibition, and the sugges- 
tion is worth attention. 


Summer Syllabus of Bradford Society.—A copy of the Bradford 
Photographic Society’s syllabus is to hand, brimful of interest 
for the summer months. A special feature is the evening excur- 
sions to local beauty spots within easy reach of Bradford, and 
a quartet of Saturday excursions for those unable to avail them- 
selves of all the excursions. They should muster to a man on 
July 17, when, on the invitation of Mr. Alex. Keighley, they 
will journey to his residence, ‘‘ The High Hall," Steeton, with 
permission to photograph within the groynds. The experience of 
a similar pleasure in the past is a happy memory. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Union’s Annual Excursion.— 
The fourth annual excursion of the L. and C. P. U. will be to 
Preston, by the invitation of the Scientific Society’s Photo- 
graphic Section, on Saturday, June 19. The local committee 
and excursion leaders will meet associates and friends at the 
club rooms, 119A, Fishergate, Preston (five minutes from the 
station), between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. There will be an interest- 
ing exhibition of scientific objects. Various parties will be 
formed to visit picturesque and interesting spots in the neigh- 
bourhood, the times for starting being as follows :—9.50 a.m., 
train for Scorton and Nickey Nook for mountain scenery, etc. ; 
return train, 4.57 p.m.; leader, R. Lewty. Also at 9.50 a.m., 
train for Brock for fell and river scenery; return train, 5.11 
p.m.; leader, F. Winning. 10.45 a.m., free sail down the 
river in tug-boat for over an hour, landing at the Bull Nose 
to inspect the forty-acre dock; leader, A. W. Cooper. 11.25 
a.m., train for Chorley for Astley Hall, by kind permission 
of R. A. Tatton, Esq.; return train from Bamber Bridge, 
4.55 p.m.; leader, J. Lomax. 12.42 p.m., train to Brock for 
quick walk to meet first party; leader, F. Winning. 1.35 
p.m., train to Grimsargh for Haighton Park; return by tram- 
car; leader, H. A. Cox. 2 p.m., tramcar to Ribbleton for 
Red Scar, etc. ; leader, С. A. Booth. Also at 2 p.m., tramcar 
to Ashton for river and dock; leader, К. F. Hind. 5.45 p.m., 
Mr. A. W. Cooper will photograph the party on the Derby 
Steps in Millers Park, close to the station. 6 p.m. prompt, 
tea in Assembly Rooms, Lune Street. Other parties will be 
arranged if required, and if the weather is wet, permission 
has been obtained to photograph in the Harris Free Library 
and Museum. If any member of the Union has not yet re- 
ceived full particulars of the excursion, Mr. Tansley will be 
pleased to supply them upon application to him at 22, Chapel 
Place, Liverpool. 


The Fourth Annual Photographic Exhibition in connection with 
the Blackheath Road Photography Classes is to be held at the 
L.C.C. School, Blackheath Road, Greenwich, S.E., on Saturday, 
May 8, next. The whole school is placed at the disposal of the 
committee, and the hall on the top floor is devoted to the exhibi- 
tion, which it is hoped will be at least equal to those of former 
years. The exhibits will include pictures by students in com- 
petition for medals offered in five classes. 
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INDIARUBBER AND ASPHALT PRINTING METHODS. 


In the German photographic publications there have 
been, during the past three months, several mentions of 
a new dusting-on printing method, termed '' Askau- 
druck," this method having been elaborated by Herr 
Josef Rieder, of Stieglitz. Notwithstanding the 
various articles on this process, the minute working 
details have not been fully disclosed, but the broad 
features are as follows : A mixed solution of asphalt and 
indiarubber in benzene is prepared, and an impervious 
surface is coated with this solution, the film, when dry, 
being exposed under a positive. The image first pro- 
duced is extremely faint, but it becomes vigorous when 
dusted with a pigment, the indiarubber retaining its 
adhesive qualities where protected from the light. The 
method of dusting adopted is by mixing the pigment 
with sea-sand, and working this mixture over the ex- 
posed surface. The development being complete, the 
dusted-on or powder image is fixed or made fully 
adhesive by spraying, as in the case of chalk drawings. 

. Of the various indiaruber methods which have been 
from time to time suggested, perhaps that most nearly 
resembling the new method, and at the same time best 
known to our readers, is the dusting-on process of Mr. 
C. A. Seely, in which the rubber, instead of being 
associated with asphalt (a natural product containing 
sulphur), is merely associated with sulphur. Vulcanisa- 
tion results on exposure to light, and the rubber ceases 
to be adhesive. The crude or unvulcanised indiarubber 
is dissolved, together with from 2 to 1o per cent. of 
sulphur, in bisulphide of carbon, and the mixture is 
diluted to the consistency of collodion. Plates of glass 
or sheets of enamelled paper are now coated with this 
solution, and, when the coating is dry, exposure under 
a transparency follows. A high or useful degree of 
sensitiveness appears to depend entirely on the 
presence of sulphur. If the paper or glass is now ex- 
posed to the vapour of benzene, the rubber will absorb 
the solvent, and will become more adhesive than when 
in its natural or unvulcanised state, but the adhesive- 
ness and absorption are confined to those portions pro- 


tected from the action of light by the opaque parts of 
the transparency. Light causes vulcanisation or com- 
bination between the sulphur and the rubber—hence the 
remarkable sensitising property of the sulphur. Thus 
it will be seen that Seely's process (termed by the in- 
ventor ‘‘ Caoutcotype ") is founded on the fact that 
light, like heat, will vulcanise or ''cure," to use a 
technical term, a mixture of rubber with sulphur, or with 
a suitable sulphur compound, the rubber being thus 
rendered insoluble, non-adhesive, and non-absorbent. 
When the discriminatively adhesive surface is obtained 
by the method described above, the dusting with a pig- 
ment powder is performed as in the working of other 
powder methods. | i 

It would be a matter of considerable interest to 
review all the various methods in which indiarubber, 
guttapercha, asphalt, or mixtures of these materials 
have been employed in the production of positive photo- 
graphs, but much time would be consumed in searching 
out the details of the less known methods. Perhaps, 
however, the most charming application of the sensitive- 
ness to light of the resinoid substances is in the pro- 
duction of etched photographs on glass, as treated of 
by Despaquis and others, a suitable bitumen varnish 
being laid as a ground on a glass plate. After exposure 
and the partial laying bare with a solvent, the plate is 
etched by means of hydrofluoric acid. The bitumen 
varnish for this process and kindred methods cannot 
ordinarily be prepared by rule and formula, as the raw 
materials vary so much. We may quote the instruc- 
tions given by Sutton on p. 399 of the 1858 edition of 
his '' Dictionary of Photography.” Sutton, in treating 
of bitumen varnish, says: '' This is made by dissolving 
in one bottle powdered asphaltum in benzole, and in 
another indiarubber in benzole, then adding the latter to 
the former in such proportion as may seem best." A 
much neglected method in which a resinoid substance 
forms the sensitive film, and in which the image is pro- 
duced bv dusting, is the peppertype, this method having 
the advantage of the film being colourless. 
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GLASS NOT ABSOLUTELY IMPER VIOUS. 

It may, perhaps, be too often taken for granted that a glass 
vessel will allow of no escape of the contents through the sub- 
stance of the glass, and in relation to ordinary industrial opera- 
tions and most laboratory work glass may be regarded as imper- 
vious. Zengelis has recently shown that if chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine is sealed in a thin glass flask, and silver foil is attached 
to the outside of the flask, in time the metal is attacked with 
the formation of a haloid salt of silver, the action being very 
much more rapid if the sealed flask is placed in an exhausted 
vessel. The student of chemistry will remember several facts 
which show glass to be more or less permeable, as, for example, 
the electrolytic passage through glass of the metals of the rarer 
alkalis, as demonstrated by Roberts-Austen, and the staining of 
glass by the cementation process. 
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PARABOLIC OPTICAL SURFACES. 

The optical properties of paraboloid and hyperboloid surfaces 
have exercised a charm upon technical workers since the time 
of Sir Christopher Wren, this distinguished physicist having 
endeavoured to grind lenses to these curves in order to 
avoid the aberrations incidental to spherical surfaces, but putting 
aside such approximations to parabolisation as are arrived at 
by trial-and-error process in making mirrors for telescopes, para- 
bolisation and hyperbolisation are still outside the range of 
practical or every-day optical work. Professor R. W. Wood, 
however, has further elaborated his now well-known method of 
producing a parabolic reflecting surface by rotating a tray con- 
taining mercury, and he hopes to so perfect a cast of the fluid 
surface as to make the cast available for optical use. When 
Professor Wood expects to do any particular thing there is hope. 
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White Backgrounds for Small Objects. 


Query.—1 want to photograph a number of small objects for 
illustrating an article in a technical paper, but they cast very 
heavy shadows, and these confuse the shape. Can I light them 
so as to avoid this? I want plenty of relief, С» so must use 
a strong lighting. J. V. B. (Limerick). 


Reply.—As you want strong, vigorous lighting, the 
relief in the objects themselves being probably very 
slight, it is quite clear that you must not get rid of the 
heavy shadow by means of a reflector, for that would at 
the same time flatten the lighting on the objects. There 
are two methods open to you. You may produce the 
negatives in the way you are at present adopting, and 
then, in order to get rid of the heavy shadow and ob- 
tain a white background you may block out with opaque 
paint all except the object itself. То do this mix up 
some opaque water colour—vermilion, or light red, 
answers admirably—using it as thick as possible. Then 
with a medium-size sable pencil, half charged with the 
thick colour, go round the object with a steady hand, 
taking care not to encroach in the slightest degree on 
the object. There are certain preparations, such as 
Photopake, which work very well for this blocking 
out, and which are perhaps more convenient than the 
ordinary water colours. 

The disadvantage of this °“ blocking out ’’ method is 
that the outline is apt to be hard and cutting, and sur- 
faces which are rounded off lose the round appearance. 
The steady hand, too, is not so easily acquired, and, of 
course, the least unsteadiness produces an uneven out- 
line, which may destroy the effectiveness of the us: 
tration to some extent. 

The other method is to support the objects at some 
distance from the background, and in such a way that 
any shadow they cast will not fall on the background. 
The easiest way of doing this is to lay on the floor a 
large sheet of white card, or unfolded paper. Then, 
about eighteen or twenty inches above this, place a sheet 
of thin plate glass, so arranging its supports that they 
shall cast no shadow on the white card on the floor. 
On this sheet of glass the objects may be arranged, 
and they will, of course, remain in position simply by 
their own weight, the glass being horizontal. The 
camera, of course, must now be arranged so as to look 
down on the objects—that is, the ground glass must be 
horizontal (instead of vertical as usual), and parallel 
to the sheet of plate glass on which the objects are 
arranged. Here such an arrangement as the Butler 
'" Swincam ” stand is necessary, unless the tripod has 
a double folding head with clamping struts. 

If, however, no such arrangement is at hand, a small, 
strong wooden box may be used, first nailing the sides 
and bottom very firmly together, or, better still, fasten- 
ing them with ordinary screws. In the centre of one 
side make a small hole for the tripod screw, and in the 
centre of the bottom of the box another, through which 
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may be slipped a small iron bolt, which will also pass 
through the hole in the tripod top and be fastened there 
with its own nut. The box is thus firmly bolted to the 
top of the tripod, and then to one side of it the camera 
is fixed by means of the ordinary tripod screw, the lens, 
of course, pointing downwards. By a little dodging, 
the lens can now be brought over the sheet of glass, 
and probably will be so near to the objects being photo- 
graphed that it will be easy to focus without having to 
stand on a stool or chair. Should there be any tendency 
for the camera to over-balance the tripod, a pound 
weight may be hung to the side of the box opposite to 
that to which the camera is attached. 

In adopting this method, care must be taken that the 
sheet of plate glass does not reflect light from any 
objects in the room. There is little risk of any light 
from the window being reflected, but small and particu- 
larly bright objects may be reflected, and the focussing 
screen must be carefully examined to see that such is 
not the case. Ап article dealing with the photography 
of flowers in this way appears on page 422 of this issue. 


An Exposure and Development Difficulty. 

Query.—I have been developing some isochromatic plates, and 
find that some of them only give weak, dirty-looking prints, 
and some are positives instead of negatives. Can you explain 
this, as I do not think I gave too much exposure, and I have 
heard that only great over-exposure will give reversal? 

T. R. O. (Anerley). 

Reply.—Over-exposure and under-development will, 
of course, result in flat, muddy-looking negatives, and 
enormous over-exposure in reversal; but your difficulty 
arises not from too much exposure in the camera, but 
too little, followed by too much exposure in the dark- 
room, or probably exposure to a quite unsuitable dark- 
room illuminant. 

Even with a full exposure it is only the upper half of 
the film on the plate which is affected by light; and as 
we are presuming your exposures to have been on the 
short side, the negative image you developed was very 
much on the surface. You most probably held the dish 
fairly near to the dark-room light in order to watch— 
at all events, at intervals—the progress of development. 
This light proved unsafe, and fogged the plate. But 
now note the way in which the plate was fogged. The 
total amount of light reaching the film from the dark- 
room lamp (light, unfortunately, to which the plate was 
sensitive) must have been more, and probably consider- 
ably more, than the light which reached the film through 
the lens. The developer applied to the plate brought 
up the image; but as the plate had been under-exposed, 
this image was a thin опе. You realised this, and kept 
on developing 1 in order to get an increase of density, at 
the same time looking at the plate more frequently. 
Now your upper layer of film was a developed negative, 
but the lower layer was unaffected sensitive emulsion, 
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and on this lower layer you actually printed a positive 
image by the light of your ruby lamp and developed it 
then and there! That is to say, the fogging took place 
unequally, the developed portions shielding the lower 
layers of the film from the fogging action. 

It is, of course, easy to imagine just a sufficient fog- 
ging action to produce a positive in the lower layer of 
the film which would exactly balance or neutralise the 
negative in the upper or surface layer. If the fogging 
were more than this, the positive would more than 
neutralise the negative, and the effect would be just 
what you have got—a more or less distinct positive, 
with possibly some bits here and there negative. 

We deduce under-exposure from the two effects con- 
sidered together. Considerable under-exposure will 
generally give a negative much too weak, and no doubt 
all your negatives are fogged, and consequently 
flattened to some extent. 

The remedies are fairly obvious. First of all, get a 
really safe light for the plates you are using. If they 
are one of the brands of vellow-green-sensitive plates, 
a sheet of good ruby glass, with one of yellow and a 
thickness of ruby fabric sandwiched between, should be 
quite satisfactory. Secondly, get nearer to the normal 
exposure by using one or other of the various forms of 
exposure meter or calculator, and by making a few 
trial exposures, say the ratios of half, one, and two 
times the indicated exposure, and developing for a fixed 
time with the dish covered. Remember that the ortho- 
chromatic plate used with a light filter requires more 
exact exposure than an ordinary or non-ortho. plate, as 
its latitude is less. 
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Warm Tones on Bromide Paper by 
Development. 


HE work of Thomas Kitto, to which reference was 

made in the recent article of Mr. Colville Stewart in 

these pages, will be found of great interest to those 
who aim at warm tones on ordinary bromide papers. Where 
a four-solution developer is employed in such a variety of 
forms, its use is necessarily a little complicated, and we 
therefore, in response to many enquiries, quote at length 
the original table of Mr. Kitto as it first appeared. 


Composition of Approx. 
Developer. Colour Time ot 
Exposure. Аа Obtained. Develop- 
A. Water. В. С. D. ment. 
Oz. Oz. Min. Min. Min. Min. 
Normal is . I 10 — —  — Diack NE 
Normal + 1 a. I 10 IO —  — warm black 1} 
Normal + à .. 1 I$ 20 — — coolsepia .. 2 
Twice normal I 20 40 — — sepia ... 2} 
Three times rormil I1 30 бо —  — warmsepia.. 3 
Four "s 33 I 40 80 — — bronze-brown 4 to 5 
Twice normal .) I 20 §0 50 | 50 brown 520775 
: warm pur- 
Three times normal 1 30 50 тоо 100 { plish brown | 10 
Six re А I бо So 1$о 150 red-brown... 12 
Ten А " I тоо SO 180 180 red-pink ... 15 
15 to 30 ,, P I 100 50 200 200 red... .. j tor hr. 


The developer, it may be remembered, is prepared as 
follows :— 


A.—Sodium sulphite ................... sess 4 OZ. 
Potassium carbonate .......................... 3 02. 
AGUIOL- 2d do dete ee den Ou sel 4 oz. 
WV ALGER она о SA C Ma ГАСА IO OZ. 


B.—10 per cent. potassium bromide solution. 
C.—10 per cent. ammonium bromide solution. 
D.—10 per cent. ammonium carbonate solution. 
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The International Exhibition of Photography at Dresden was 
opened on May 1 by H.M. the King of Saxony. 


The one-man exhibition of bromoil prints by the Editor of 
THE A. Р. Ахр Р. N. opens to-day (May 4), at the К.Р. S. 


Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge, M.P., has become vice-president 
of the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey. 


Bromoil was demonstrated last week before the Woolwich 
Photographic Society by the president, Mr. Charles Churchill. 


The Chelsea and District Photographic Society's summer 
syllabus includes some interesting outings to places of note 
around London. 


A Photographic Enlargement Protection Society has been 
formed in Leeds. We shall next hear of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Hand Cameras. 


Bromley Arts and Crafts Society has issued the prospectus 
of its sixth annual exhibition, which will be held January 4-11, 
1910. Nothing like being in time! 


The Weybridge Photographic Society's exhibition was held 
at the Holstein Hall, Weybridge. Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., 
was the judge, and he pronounced the exhibits as reaching a 
very high standard. 


The Victorian Photographic Affiliation have just concluded 
their first open exhibition at the Victorian Artists! Society's 
Galleries, Melbourne. It has proved a great success, and nearly 
$00 entries were received. 


Readers desirous of turning their quarter.plate cameras into 
half-plate size should send a postcard to the Midland Camera 
Co., Ltd., Slaney Street, Birmingham, for leaflet explaining 
the M.C.C. adapter. It is worth getting. 


An interesting lecture on the Celtic Monuments of Scotland 
was given before the Hampstead Photographic Scciety recently, 
by Mr. H. B. Curwen. lt was illustrated throughout with 
lantern slides, and dealt in an interesting and exhaustive manner 
with the subject. 


Great success attended the first annual exhibition of the Beith 
and District Arts and Crafts Club. The photographic section 
was well supported, the judge of which was Mr. С. L. А. Blair, 
of Paisley. The organisers of the exhibition were Messrs. J. H. 
Wilson and J. Peat Millar. 


At the general annual meeting of the Salisbury Camera Club, 
held on Friday, April 16, the following officers were elected :— 
President, Mr. Ambrose Tucker; hon. sec., Mr. H. S. Painter, 
Altdorf, Salisbury; hon. treas., Mr. H. Messenger; hon. 
reporter, Mr. L. D. Saunders. 


A number of bioscope operators were dispatched to Constanti- 
nople at the commencement of the hostilities in that vicinity, at 
the instance of Mr. Alfred Butt, of the Palace Theatre. Some 
of the pictures obtained appear in the Urbanora programme at 
that theatre оп Monday. 


Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper will lecture on ** Wells—an Idyllic 
Minster," before the Hackney Photographic Society on May 11. 
Any reader who would like to attend this meeting should write to 
the hon. sec., Mr.Walter Selfe, 7o, Paragon Road, Hackney, who 
will be pleased to send an invitation. 


A course of eight lectures on photography as an aid to teach- 
ing is announced at the Municipal School of Technology, Man- 
chester, beginning on May 6. Mr. Charles W. Gamble is the 
lecturer, and anyone in the district anxious to join the course 
should send him a postcard for further particulars. 


A provisional programme of the meetings of the seventh inter- 
national congress of applied chemistry, which will be opened 
at the Crystal Palace at the end of May, has been prepared. 
Applications for membership of the congress, and for tickets for 
the banquet to be held on May 29, should be made to the hon. 
gen. sec., 10, Cromwell Crescent, S.W. 


Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Scciety's exhibition, 
held in the St. John's Hall, Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, 
proved very successful. The Mayor of Lewisham, in opening 
the show, referred to the advance made in photographv, and 
compared its present position with the days when the family 
album was in vogue, which he spoke of as a ''chamber of 
horrors.” 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


" THE A. P. AND P. N." Weckly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a 


bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. 
Alwyn Biscoe, 5, Hatfield Road, Bedford Park, W. (Title of 
print, " Winter's Solitude.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S.R. ; lens, R.R.; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 secs.; time of day, 
morning; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil on 
Wellington Platino Matt. 

The Second Prize to Geo. W. Lester, 37, Langdon Park Road, 
Hornsey Lane Gardens, N. (Title of print, “ A London Water- 
way.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, R.R. ; stop, 
F/ir; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, afternoon, May; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, carbon. 

The Extra Prize to Arthur Smith, 229, Barkerhouse Road, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “ Cheerless Winter.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth sec. ; 
time of day, 11 a.m.; developer, M.Q.; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Eva Richmond, Rockhampton, 
Falfield, Glos. (Title of print, * Easter Eve.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho., backed; lens, B. and L. 
R.R.; exposure, $ secs.; time of day, 11.15 a.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda dilute; printing process, Autotype carbon, 
double transfer. 

The Beginners Prize to Mrs. Н. Halliday, Penleigh, 
Coulsdon, Surrey. (Title of print, “ The Broken Pitcher.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Isostigmar; stop, 
F/g.8; exposure, 14 secs.; time of day, noon, September; 
developer, pyro-eoda. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. C. Stark, Govan; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; J. 
Northcott, Plymouth; A. B. Bradley, Manchester; Dr. J. L. 
Heinke, Manchester; Miss M. Barker, Cambridge; Miss Aline 
C. Head, Guernsey ; Miss A. M. Walters, Tewkesbury ; A. W. Н. 
Slaughter, Manor Park, E.; G. C. Lancaster, Moseley; C. F. 
Smith, Wallington. 

Class 1. 

David Orr, Woodford Green; W. Wainwright, Dudley; F. 
Bolton, Hull; Wm. Newson, Jarrow-on-Tyne; <A. Leader, 
Bristol; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; W. E. Carter, Worthing; 
F. Niewbauer, Loughborough; W. Ramsay, Guildford; 
W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley, S.E.; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh ; 
T. P. Collingwood, Rochdale ; Wm. Hill, Leek; Wm. Cheetham, 
Oldham; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; 
S. W. King, Cambridge; John Maddison, Middlesbrough ; 


M. W. Brewster, Cambridge (2); J. H. Saunders, Leeds; G. W. 
Nash, Bishops Stortford; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad; F. W. Rogers, 
Honor Oak Park, S.E.; C. W. Dalton, Burnley. 


Class 11. 

G. W. Smith, London, E.C.; K. Nozaki, Richmond; H. 
Paterson, Paisley; S. D. Stevens, Morecambe; Mrs. Potter, 
Barnes Common; E. A. Almond, Blackburn; C. G. Lowery, 
Hull; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; Mme. de Magalhaes, Portugal; 
A. H. Redman, Clapham; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park 
(2; D. Baldy, Lavender Hill; W. Symonds, Bedford; D. 
Brown, Cambusiang; Miss Nellie Goode, Birmingham; W. 
Walker, Sunderland; W. L. Knight, Worthing; Thos. Walker, 
Northallerton; T. Cowherd, Grange-over-Sands; Miss J. 
McKenzie, Maidstone; Chas. Webb, Morpeth; H. С. Owstoa, 
Woodhouse; Rev. F. W. H. Short, Dartford ; Miss Woodhouse, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W.; Miss Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed; G. 
Ashworth, West Didsbury; W. A. Watt, Balham Hill; Thos. 
Aitken, Lerwick; E. C. Scholefield, Godalming. 

Class 111. 

Entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

D. J. Law, Rochdale; J. C. Edwards, Cardiff; T. W. Taylor, 
Leeds; A. H. Pumphry, Stockton-on-Tees (2); S. R. Craig, 
Stamannan; F. B. Ellis, Muswell Hill; H. S. Craig, Cocker- 
mouth; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; S. C. Archer, Alton; G. S. 
Barker, Aberdeen; F. Cole, Middlesbrough; R. Sanders, Roch- 
dale; Edric Eland, Catford; B. W. Dadds, Chiswick; R. 
Bagnall, Manchester; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; Miss 
Townsend, Switzerland; G. Deeth, Walthamstow; Lim Swee 
Poh, Penang (3); J. B. Hodgert, Thomastown; L. Elias, 
Llandudno; E. Harrison, Liverpool; Miss Pennethorne, Bal- 
combe; J. R. Shennan, Dunfermline; H. S. Justice, Leyton- 
stone; Fred Thorne, Normanton; P. Clark, Harrow; H. Peck, 
Athlone; J. C. H. Jordaan, Holland (4); R. H. Williams, 
Manchester; F. G. Leach, Liverpool; Miss M. Bradley, 
Dunmow; H. Robinson, Windermere; A. C. B. Gray, Reading ; 
A. A. Harris, Wimbledon; A. W. Try, Liverpool; E. С. 
Collison, Tonbridge; Mrs. F. G. Witt, Eastbourne; Leslie 
Pepperdene, Bexhill.on-Sea; B. W. Dadds, Chiswick; Syd. 
Prytherch, Gorseinon; Mrs. Potter, Barnes Common, S.W.; 
C. U. Knox, Hants. 


—— موه‎ 
LUMIERE'S NEW FILM AND THE *FILM BLOCK." 


E have received from the Lumiére N.A. Co., of 89, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C., a specimen of the new 
“film block" recently introduced by them. It contains 
several notable points of interest, and, needless to say, the film 
itself is of the high quality associated with all products 
from the house of Lumière. In appearance the film block is a 
neat packet of films not much larger in outer dimensions than 
the film itself, and with a suitable thickness for a dozen films 
and a stiff backing. This packet of films is supplied ready for 
use, and is perfectly light-tight. It is used in any suitable 
holder or adapter for the back of the camera. A special holder 
can also be supplied by the firm. 

It is in the film itself, however, that the novelty is most 
apparent. In our hands the Lumiere film has proved not only 
extremely rapid, but extremely clean-working, and in the '' film 
block ” there is nothing in the shape of separate paper backing or 
paper between the films. The backing consists of a black 


gelatine pellicle in contact with the back of the celluloid 
film itself. This not only amply protects the next film from 
extraneous light, but serves as a perfect non-halation backing 
for each film. 

The black gelatine pellicle floats off cleanly in the developer, 
leaving the film free from backing of any sort. There is no 
mess or stain, and when developing we found there was no neces- 
sity to do anything but empty the contents of the film block into a 
tank of water, to soak for a little while before development, and 
then develop in the ordinary way. 

The changing method adopted in the film block is simplicity 
itself. A number of paper tabs of varying lengths project from 
the end of the block; these are pulled out one by one and torn 
off as the films are changed. 

Readers should apply to the Lumiére М.А. Co., at the above 
address, for a special pamphlet of the “film block," and for 
further particulars and prices. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.. | 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions : ج‎ 

will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in a Ис 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, M چ‎ е2 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
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Full name and address 


. must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ' or “Criticism ' on the outside. 
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A Beginner's Questions. 

(i) Can you please give a good pyro-soda formula? (2) 
The usual formule are rather complicated, and weighing 
small quantities of chemicals each time a little developer is 
made up is a tedious job. (3) Can hydroquinone or other 
non-staining devéloper be made up and kept in concentrated 
solution? (4) Should be obliged for a good toning bath, and 
especially how to get two grains or so of gold into a given 
quantity of water, as toning seems such a difficult matter. 

A. G. (London, E.C.). 


(1 and 2) Procure two quite clean 20 oz. (pint) bottles, fitted 
either with glass stopper or good, sound, clean corks. Into the 
first bottle (A) put 2 oz. soda sulphite, and 4 oz. potass. meta- 
bisnlphite, add 18 oz. tepid water. Аз soon as the solids are 
dissolved, add 2 drams of pyro or Pyraxe. (The latter 
is preferable, as it is so very much more easy to handle and 
weigh. It is the same thing as pyro, and costs the same.) In 
the second bottle (B) put 4 oz. of soda carbonate, and add 16 oz. 
of tepid water. For a developer, take equal parts of A and B, 
and mix just before applying to the plate. The two above 
solutions will keep in working order for three months or more. 
(3) Hydroquinone, and also many other developing agents, can 
be made up as concentrated solutions, which keep quite well for 
a long time. If you dislike the trouble of preparing your own 
solution, why not buy some of the numerous concentrated solu- 
tions which merely require diluting with water in order to have 
a working developer? For instance, 20 or 3o drops of rodinal 
added to an ounce of water at once gives us an excellent de- 
veloper. Certinal, Pushaxe, Azol are similar concentrated solu- 
tions. Messrs. Watkins, Lockyer, and others also have similar 
preparations. (4) Gold chloride is sold in glass tubes, contain- 
ing 15 grains of the substance in question. The tube is put into 
a quite clean 2 oz. glass measure. The tube is then broken by 
tapping it either with a glass rod or knife handle or glass 
stopper. Then 15 drams of distilled water are added. The con- 
tents of the measure are stirred with a gute clean glass rod. 
The bright yellow solution (now containing one grain of gold 
per one dram of solution) is put into a quite clean 2 oz. stoppered 
bottle. This should be kept in a fairly dark corner, at any rate 
not in bright light. It is now quite an easy matter to measure 
out any quantity of gold. Thus бо minims equals one grain of 
gold, so 6 minims equals 1-10oth part of a grain. The following 
toning bath for P.O.P. is, perhaps, the most reliable and easy to 
use. Weigh out 3o grains of soda phosphate. Dissolve this in 
20 oz. of warm water, and let the solution cool down to about 
6s deg. F.. Then add 60 minims of the above described solution 
of gold chloride. Stir well, and then use as a toning bath in five 
or ten minutes’ time. 


Dust Spots on Negatives 
I take all the precautions I have read of or can think of, 


dusting plates, camera, etc. Can you suggest prevention? 
J. H. (Chatham). 


You may reasonably presume that the plates, when packed 
by the manufacturer, are practically free from dust particles. 
Therefore the trouble arises between taking the plates out of the 
manufacturer's box and the making of the exposure. The chief 
source is the inside of the camera, itself. Take the camera out 
into bright sunshine, open the back, and tap the bellows smartly 
with the fingers, and you will see your enemies dancing in the 
sunbeams. First brush out the inside of the camera with a hog 
hair, clean, dry brush, getting well into every crevice, corner, and 
fold. Then take a bit of old /imen rag and опе drop of glycerine 
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—just enough to give the rag a suspicion of stickiness—and 
with this wipe out the corners and folds. This sticky rag will 
lick up the dust particles from the bellows. Then brush out the 
inside of the plate holders, but do ло! use glycerine with any 
sliding wood work. Just before inserting a plate holder in the 
camera, hold it (the plate) between finger and thumb of one hand 
in a vertical plane, and give it a smart blow on the palm of the 
other hand, so as to dislodge any dust particles which may be 
adhering to the film surface of the plate. Before placing the 
plate in the developing dish, dust its surface with a pad of black 
velvet, kept exclusively for this purpose. Every one gets these 
dust spots that you complain of, but for contact printing they 
do not show, and may be neglected. They are easily stopped out 
if the negative is required for enlarging. ' 


Toning Bromides a Dark Sepia. 

Could you give me formula for toning bromide prints a dark 

sepia? S. B. (Carshalton). 

To get a dark sepia you must begin with a good, rich, vigorous 

black and white print. We do not know the particular colour 
you are aiming at, but you might try the hypo-alum for reddish 
browns, the sulphide process for yellowish browns, and the 
copper method for chocolate browns. The colour in the same 
toning bath varies slightly with various brands of papers. 


Stand Developer. 

Please give formula for stand developer. 

rodinal if you can recommend it. 

Р. W. Н. (Blandford). 
Rodinal is quite suitable for stand developer. You might try 

the proportion of 5 minims rodinal per ounce of water, i.e., 
тоо minims per pint. Glycin is also a favourite, e.g., water 
1 pint, soda-sulphite 1 oz., soda-carbonate 4 oz., glycin со gr. 
The question of density is largely a matter of time. That is 
to say, if 20 minims rodinal per ounce will give you the density 
you require in, say, 5 minutes, one-fourth this strength, t.e., 
s minims rodinal per ounce, will give you the same density with 
the same exposure and plates, but will probably take somewhat 
more than four times as long to do this. 


Should prefer 


Enlerging. 
I am wishful to have enlarging camera for whole-plate 
size, but am deterred by the price (£14). Could you tell 
me what would be required to make one, probable cost, etc. ? 
E. B. (Bedford). 
By adopting the daylight system you can get an apparatus for 
much less than the sum you name. You had better get a few 
price lists of enlargers from three or four leading firms, whose 
addresses you will find among our advertisement pages. You 
will find it cheaper to buy than to make unless you are an 
expert carpenter and metal worker. The diameter of the con- 
denser for artificial light must be not less than the diagonal 
of the negative to be enlarged. 
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Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 

and Photographic Меме," sent post freo on date of 

publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 108. rod. 

Canada  .. TM 6s. 6d 135. 

Other Countries .. 1 ү 158. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & ViNEY, Lp., 

52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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orap In our last issue a letter 
d appeared discussing the 
formation of a set of suitable standard rules for the 
exhibitions of affiliated societies. Our correspondent 
offered several suggestions which were practical, and 
indicated that he was cognisant of the needs of modern 
society exhibitions. Since the appearance of this letter 
we have been informed that there is engaged on this 
work a sub-committee of the Affiliation which is 
endeavouring to draft an ideal entry form that will serve 
as a model for all entry forms for exhibitions of affiliated 
societies. We are personally interested in this matter 
to the extent that we have on more than one occasion 
wondered at the necessity for the varieties of rules, 
regulations, and conditions that obtain at the numerous 
exhibitions in all parts of the country. The need for a 
model entry form is undoubtedly great, but there is no 
doubt that special circumstances may arise with certain 
exhibitions. We shall be glad, however, to receive 
correspondence on this matter from readers who are 
either secretaries or exhibitors; and the acting-secretary 
of the Affiliation, Mr. H. Philp, will be pleased to receive 
at once further suggestions to assist in the drafting of 
a model entry form. Suggestions should be sent direct 
to Mr. Philp, at 66, Russell Square, W.C. 
$ E 6® 
Where does  pictorial photograph begin, and where 
does it end? Thus asks M. Lihon in a contemporary. 
According to M. Melitta, who was interrupted from 
dreams of aesthetic results whilst awaiting his model at 
the studio, by seeing this question in the article referred 
to, the actual ‘‘ artist ’’ or designer is not very far ahead 
of the photographer, for he can only do three things, 
viz., copy the exterior of the world, combine divers 
elements that it possesses, and intervene in so doing 
according to his individual temperament. М. Melitta 
is inclined, however, to think that the true róle of photo- 
graphy is a technical one—a scientific and documentary 
tóle par excellence—but when the critical Lihon says, 
“ We are not artists,” he draws back. This silly ques- 
поп, '' Is a photographer an artist?” can only be 
answered in one way, and that is by saying that if a man 
with an artistic mind happens to become a photo- 
grapher, his temperament cannot fail to produce its 
effect on his work, and his photographs will be pictures 
because his methods of selection and treatment will be 
ruled by artistic instinct. M. Melitta, M. Lihon, and 
the hundreds of others who worry about this matter 
would do well to calm their arguments by asking the 
alternative question: Does an artist ever become a 
photographer? e eoe 


The labour of preparing specimens for the microscope 
is one of the most fiddling to which the hands can be 
put ; nevertheless it is the dreary corridor through which 
we reach the throne-room of scientific discovery. There- 
fore Mr. J. I. Pigg's recent demonstration at a meeting 
of the London and Provincial Photographic Association 
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of this Cinderella stage of microscope work had à 
special interest and importance, particularly ior sisse 
whose energies run to photomicrography at this season. 
Members unfamiliar with what may be called the 
“© posing ’’ of microscopic objects were rather amazed 
at the complicated processes involved. Опе recalled the 
contention of a well-known biologist that a piece of 
roast mutton, peppered and salted, bears as much re- 
semblance to a sheep in a pasture as the bacteria, after 
they have been placed with their media on the cover- 
glass, passed through the flame of a spirit-lamp, treated 
with stain, and mounted for the microscope, bear to the 
living organisms. 
е г е 

The contributor who signs himself ‘‘ Snappa °’ in the 
Kettering Guardian is evidently by way of being a 
humorist. Не relates his experience of an amateur por- 
trait photographer with somewhat original methods. He 
remarks: ‘‘ A friend of mine fell into this gentleman's 
hands the other day, and a vivid description of what he 
had to undergo has been secured at frightful expense. 
In the first place a rough sheet of brown paper served 
as a background; this would have been passable had not 
the brown paper been wrinkled with age. The opti- 
mistic one said it would be all right, the wrinkles would 
not show, as he would get someone to tap the paper with 
a walking stick while the photograph was being taken, 
and this would make the background fuzzy. Well, 
great and active preparations were made for the photo- 
graphing, but when the camerist yelled out ‘Go!’ and 
the sitter heard a rhythmic tapping immediately behind 
him, his sense of humour was so aroused that an un- 
controllable fit of laughter burst upon him. We sym- 
pathise with the sitter; the camerist should have known 
better. Anyway, his picture was very bad. As were 
also some of his expressions. ”’ 


Lord Avebury will take the chair at the annual con- 
versazione of the Selborne Society, which will be held 
on May 7, by kind permission of His Majesty's First 
Commissioner of Works, at the offices of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission (old London University. Two 
lectures will be given, the first on ‘‘ How Birds Fly," 
by Mr. F. W. Headley, F.Z.S., science master at 
Haileybury College; and the second on ‘‘ How Men 
Fly," by Mr. T. W. К. Clarke, B.A., A.M.I.C.E., the 
first engineer to build aeroplanes in this country, and 
the maker of the interesting working models known as 
Clarke's Fliers. Mr. James Buckland, the original pro- 
moter of the Plumage Bill, will exhibit a number of 
lantern slides, illustrating the birds that are in danger 
of extermination in various parts of the world. Messrs. 
Watson and Sons will demonstrate the processes of 
making microscope lenses. Tickets can only be obtained 
through members of the society, and all communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, 
honorary general secretary, at 20, Hanover Square, W. 
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most distinguished that have been held, and 

that from the popular standpoint it will be 
disappointing, not so much on account of artistic defi- 
ciencies as the absence of, or at least the difficulty of 
finding, ‘‘ the picture of the year," which, whatever 115 
merits, is always valued as a topic of dinner-table con- 
versation. 

It is true that the President occupies the place of 
honour at the end of the third room with a large and 
gorgeous portrait of the Duke of Northumberland in 
his State robes, but there is so much that 15 laborious 
and mechanical in the work that it recalls a waxwork 
effigy rather than a living and popular peer, and, with 
all its generous colour, we cannot think that it will 
arouse general enthusiasm. 

A much more living and artistically interesting 
portrait is that of ‘* The Prime Minister,” by Mr. Solo- 
mon J. Solomon. Mr. Asquith's face is a difficult one 
for the artist, and it may be thought that the likeness 
lacks something in gravity, but it still has plenty of indi- 
viduality, as well as splendid workmanship in the black 
robe and gold lace, and excellent judgment in the pic- 
torial arrangement. Photographers who often have to 
deal with black may envy the opportunities for decora- 
tive relief presented by this costume, but they may also 
glean some hints from the picture as to the employment 
of a dark mass without undue sombreness of effect. 

There is much more to be learnt from Mr. Sargent's 
portrait of “* The Earl of Wemyss,” for here the artist 
has boldly and frankly set himself the task of dealing 
with characteristic modern attire and all the unin- 
spiring qualities of the black frock-coat, trousers, and 
top-hat in their unmitigated truth. 

‘Here is no gold lace to enliven the effect—only a 
darkly-clad old gentleman against a dark background; 
and it must be admitted that few artists would venture 
to fill a large canvas with such a subject. | | 

-In considering how Mr. Sargent succeeds in making 


FIRST glance suggests that this year's 
N Academy exhibition will not rank among the 
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it interesting, those who have to deal with black and 
white may gain a lesson of uncommon value. They 
will easily conclude that this unattractive material nas 
been made arresting because it has been understood, 
and thence they may be led to inquire what is needed to 
make such a subject effective. 


The question is answered on observing the differences. 


of tone, texture, and quality that Mr. Sargent has intro- 
duced in his treatment of black; for instance, between 
the coat-collar, the garment itself, and the silk hat. 
Such variations are very subtle, and are not noticed at 
first glance; but once one is aware of them, it is recog- 
nised how important is the part they play in giving life 
and reality to the work, especially in the quiet modelling, 
which imparts ‘‘ movement " to the figure. It will be 
noted, too, that still further interest is to be given to 
black by making it atmospheric, and this brings what 
may be the new discovery to some, that black is not 
really black, though it appears to be so, and that 
atmosphere is essential to human life. Though the 
landscapes and outdoor groups are not exceptionally 
strong in this year's Academy, they comprise several 
matters that may be usefully considered from the photo- 
grapher's standpoint. In next week's issue some notes 
on the pictures from a photographer's standpoint will 
be published from the pen of Mr. Antony Guest. 


A Saving for X-Ray Workers. 

The trouble with most of the refinements in X-ray 
work which are brought out from time to time is that 
they cost money; but the Róntgen Society has lately 
been discussing a little device which will save money— 
and save it to a considerable extent too—if the results 
of the early experiments are confirmed. At the April 
meeting, Mr. J. H. Gardiner, editor of the Society's 
Journal, brought forward what he described as a 
stupidly simple method of prolonging the life of an 
X-ray tube. His suggestion was that a small magnet 
should be attached outside the tube close to the edge of 
the cathode, so that when one spot on the anti-cathode 
has become fused by the constant action of the rays, the 
focus can be made to fall on a new place, and the tube 
used again. This could be repeated perhaps several 
times, and the life of the tube almost indefinitely pro- 
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longed. The obvious criticism of such a method was 
that, the cathode rays not being uniform in their re- 
sponse to magnetic deflection, the displacement of the 
focus would destroy the definition of the resulting 
picture—that is to say, instead of a point, the focus 
would be a line, or possibly an oval, so that there would 
be a series of images or, at any rate, a fuzzy image. 
Since the meeting, Mr. Gardiner has been making 
further experiments, and finds that the images obtained 
with and without the magnet were absolutely identical 
in sharpness, the definition being equally good wher- 
ever the cathode focus falls. We understand that he is 


to bring the result of his further experiments before - 


the May meeting of the society, and we will report 
again on the matter, which is one of great interest 
from the point of view of economy to every user of X-ray 
tubes for radiographic purposes and, of course, for 
treatment as well. 

Quaintness in Carving. 

Only the observant know what grinning quaintness 
lurks under the eaves and in the odd corners of our old 
cathedrals, but Mr. Ernest Marriage, who cultivates the 
quiet eye as well as telephotography, has been able to 
illustrate the Bible almost from cover to cover by means 
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—_ Scattered 
Treasure. 


The editor of one of the illustrated weeklies that appeals par- 
ticularly to church-going people was bewailing his hard fortune. 
* Half a dozen batches of photographs this morning " (he called 
them ‘ photos,” but that is journalistic shortness of tongue’, 
* and not one fit to изе! Seems as if the men who send them 
had never seen a copy of my paper—never even looked at the 
description of it in ‘ Mitchell’s.’ Fancy sending me the heroine 
of the latest operatic success, or this view of the pierrots on 
Brighton beach, or that other of the crowd at the Oval! And 
all the time I am ready positively to snatch at really good stuff." 
In an office near by was the editor of Footlight Foibles in the 
act of throwing aside impatiently a large picture of the recent 
excavations at Jericho, while there had already tumbled on to 
the floor a thing called “ Landscape—Evening." Perhaps the 
photographers had been unusually unfortunate that day, or 
perhaps the packages had been mixed in posting ; but these are 
only samples of the malapropisms of which every illustrated 
journal has some experience. It is not economy to cast bread 
upon the waters without knowing something about the stream. 
“ And while you are on the subject," added the particular editor 
who inspired this paragraph, “ you might tell those who forward 
photographs to papers that the number accepted bears no 
necessary proportion to the number sent in, and that, other 
things being equal, the man with half а dozen selected prints 
stands a better chance than he who bangs down fifty on my desk 
with a request that I look through them in that leisure moment 
that never comes." Verb. заў. 


Jungle Photography. 

It is good news to learn from the Graphic that Mr. Roosevelt's 
big game expedition into Africa has been preceded by a camera 
hunt undertaken by Mr. A. R. Dugmore. It was originally 
intended that this gentleman should accompany the ex-President, 
but the arrangement fell through, and, with the enterprise one 
would expect from a jungle photographer, Mr. Dugmore set off 
for the lair of the wild beasts by himself. Perhaps the denizens 
of the forest will hear in the click of the shutter the portent of 
worse things to befall them, or perhaps Mr. Dugmore will inter- 
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of the little medizeval sculptures that belong to the days 
before written books were easily obtainable and before 
stained glass had (so to speak) taken the heart out of 
picture-making in stone. Fearfully and wonderfully 
conceived were some of the representations shown in his 
recent lecture before the Royal Photographic Society. 
There, for instance, was the prophet Jonah coming pre- 
cipitously out of the whale in the midst of a corduroy- 
like sea; Daniel complacently holding the jaw of a 
smiling lion in either hand; Elijah ascending in a kind 
of air-chariot propelled bv fire; the dreaming Pharaoh 
with the kine at his side, and Noah sending out a raven 
that would have done credit to the imagery of E. A. 
Poe. The strangest of these sculptures are to be found, 
as a rule, in Continental churches, like those of San 
Zenone at Verona, St. Ambrogio at Milan, St. Mark at 
Venice, and the cathedrals of Vézelay, Bourges, Amiens, 
and Chartres, in France. But it is not necessary to go 
so far afield. Ripon and Lincoln Cathedrals yielded 
representations as grotesque as anything else in Mr. 
Marriage's collection, while a small country church, like 
that of Daglingworth, in Gloucestershire, possesses 
some crude but uniaue thirteenth century New Testa- 
ment sculptures. | 


cept the boisterous Roosevelt, and prove to him the advantages 
of wild beast photography as against slaughter, initiating him 
into what Sir Harry Johnston calls * the sportsmanship of the 
future." But Mr. Roosevelt ought to have learned that lesson 
pretty well by this time, for every publishing season in the 
United States sees a crop of out-door books advocating camera 
work in the fields. I have lately been reading one of these by 
an American Kearton, whose name, appropriately enough— for 
he is a photographer of wild birds—is Job. © To shoot success- 
fully with the camera," says Mr. Job, °“ requires far more skill, 
nerve, patience, brain-power than with the gun, and yet it is not 
hard enough to be impracticable. Pursued to the full it means 
adventure on land and water, hardihood, climbing trees or 
cliffs, danger, travel, and exploration to the remotest parts of 
the earth, if one wish." I pass these words on to Mr. Roosevelt 
with a wise old bird's compliments. 


Photographic Swaddling-Clothes. 


* Facts, Figures, Formule," was the alliterative title that 
caught the eye in a photographic dealer's the other day. Well, 
the more the merrier, most folks would be of opinion, providing 
they are not Faked Facts, Fancy Figures, or Faithless Formula. 
Yet sometimes one fears lest the beginner should grow faint at 
heart on contemplating the mass of instructions which bulks so 
largely and bewilderingly in front of him. Cannot the next 
writer of a photographic manual leave out a chapter or two, and 
cut down the others, inserting in place of the omitted matter a 
short section on that most useful and dependable article in the 
photographer's kit—to wit, his instinct? Take the question of 
correct exposure, for instance; probably a few weeks' intelligent 
practice with an exposure meter will mean, to the worker who 
uses his powers of observation, the acquirement of what Words- 
worth calls a ‘‘ blind sense " for the correct exposure, and this 
will avail him better than any number of the complicated mani- 
pulations to which he is sometimes urged. The same is true 
with regard to relative tone values and many other matters in 
photography. Other things being equal, the camera-man ought 
to acquire more delicately trained senses, and be able to appre- 
ciate certain effects more rapidly and truthfully than the average 
individual, and as his instinct for the right thing is fostered, 
he will be able gradually to give up his implicit reliance upon 
some of the Facts, Figures, and Formule which assisted his 
infant steps. 
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HUNTER,—I saw 
a notice in last 


week's papers that 
Allen Upward had refused to 
accept a gold medal from one of 
the Balkan States: he had 
written about the woes and 
oppression of the aforesaid 
State, and the authorities grate- 
fully wished to decorate him. 

Now, his answer may, or may not, interest you; but 
the pith of it ran—that it is contrary to the best tradi- 
tions of literature or the drama to accept decorations. 

If you think over the matter, you will probably own 
that Mr. Upward was right in his decision. 

It is all very well to be-medal a sewing machine, for 
a committee of machinery experts can pick out the 
merits of a sewing machine, and determine whether it is 
easy running, certain, and fool-proof, and a medal may 
be useful for advertising purposes. 

But when we come to works of art, we are faced with 
a very different problem, for the simple reason that there 
are a thousand different aspects of art, and each artist, 
judge, or critic has his own particular views on the sub- 
ject. Take two of the most important awards of modern 
times. If you, as a man of taste, had been asked to 
award a title to some man of letters, you would probably 
have chosen Stephenson or Kipling or Crawford; I 
should have chosen poor Harland on the strength of 
** The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’’ or Marriott Watson on 
the artistic virtue of his ‘‘ Midsummer Day’s Dream ’’; 
the general public would have voted for Caine or Corelli; 
but the award went to a clever adapter of Poe's detec- 
tive stories. I enjoy Sir 's works; but it would be 
dificult to stamp them with the hall-mark of Literary 
Excellence. 

Then, in poetry poor Swinburne was probably the 
greatest genius of his time; and yet Sir ‚ whom 
nobody reads, has received the award. 

Take your last success—the silver medal at the Sunny- 
Sea Camera Exhibition. What was the pictorial value 
of your medal? The first judge, Provost Suckling, is 


УШ.— ГО A PERSEVERING MEDALLIST. 


simply a clever journalist, who would edit the Fender- 
Makers’ Review as cleverly as he does the Photo- 
graphic Mail; but he has neither made a mark as a 
photographer nor as an art critic. Hawney-Hodge is a 
local magnate, who subscribes ten pounds a year to the 
club. It is true that Burne-Smith is master of the 
school of art; but he is one of the flotsam, who are 
steeped in conventionality, who have never achieved 
original work, and who sell themselves to conven- 
tionalise the young ideas at {100 a year. No! your 
silver medal is worth exactly 2s. 7d. an ounce, not a 
penny more. x 

It's awfully cheap, tawdry sort of glory, this pot- 
hunting. You must have a drawer full of medals, since 
you have been sending vour two successful prints to all 
the local exhibitions for the last eight years; but the col- 
lection only interests yourself. It is true that Miss 
Flimsy Flummery may inspect your trophies and 
whisper, ‘‘ How awfully clever!" But Miss Flimsy 
will sum you up to the next man that she meets with, 
** Isn't Mr. Hunter a bore? ” 

If you had only chosen such exhibitions as have the 
best Selection Committees, and sought the opinion of 
your judges, with the intention of sending in your prints 
to the two leading London exhibitions, you would show 
some intuition. But that print of yours—honestly, at the 
risk of offending you, I consider it something of a 
fluke; but it was lined.at the last Salon. To send this 
picture round to the provincial exhibitions is hunting 
after cheap fame. Surely the hanging at the Salon 
was sufficient to satisfy your ambition : several ounces 
of silver medals will not give you additional kudos. 

If you had sent this print, with the note, ‘“‘ Not for 
competition," you would have done a charitable act. 
When a picture has been well hung at the Salon, the last 
word has been said; to exhibit this picture as a medal- 
winner in secondary exhibitions is sheer pot-hunting. 

If I had sent my short story to Replies and won 
honorary mention, I should feel degraded. °“ Art for 
Art's sake ” tries to hit the connoisseurs; ordinary art 
tries to hit the public to earn a living wage; art for 
medals and trophies is an amateur, self-ambitious vul- 
garity.—Yours, rather offensively, 

A. J. ANDERSON. 
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Messrs. J. J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C., 
announce their annual clearance sale, which takes place from 
May 1 to 31. The goods, which include shop-soiled cameras, 
lenses, shutters, tripods, enlargers, etc., are offered at from 
ço to бо per cent. off list prices, and any of our readers who are 
looking out for some real bargains should not fail to call and 
inspect Messrs. Griffin’s stock. Attention is also drawn to the 
fact that the firm in question invite all photographers to visit 
their exhibition and demonstration rooms. During the season 
public demonstrations, accompanied by a short lecture, on the 
Bromoil process are given every Tuesday and Thursday at 3.30, 
and periodical exhibitions of pictures by leading workers are 
arranged. There is also at the Kingsway premises a library, con- 
taining a large number of standard photographic works, which is 
available for reference for any of our readers who care to call. 
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A Craig Annan Show.—Last week a one-man show of the work 
of Mr. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow, was held in the rooms of the 
Edinburgh Photographic Association. The exhibition is, as 
might be expected, a strong one, with the personality of the artist 
indelibly stamped all over it. In the landscape work there 1s 
“ Stirling Castle," “The Thames at Hampton,” “A Utrecht 
Pastoral,’ and other well-known and popular “ Craig Annan" 
pictures. The portrait section, while it includes many pictures 
well known at our exhibitions, also includes many portraits of 
local celebrities The Edinburgh Photographic Society is to be 
congratulated on introducing to the dwellers in the metropolis 
this exhibition of one of the most celebrated photographers of 
the present day. Mr. Annan's work is always notable, and an 
exhibition of pictures by this worker is worth going a long way 
to see. 
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to strip the film from a negative and transfer it to 

another piece of glass. The glass may be cracked, 

or the transfer may be desired for the purpose of 
reversing the film, so that the negative may be avail- 
able for single transfer carbon printing without reversal 
of the subject. Whatever may be the reason for desir- 
ing to make the transfer, the photographer finds himself 
confronted by difficulties which prevent him [гот 
carrying out the work successfully. 

The difficulties usually encountered in stripping a film 
from its support, and transferring it to a new plate of 
glass, are :— 

1. The separation of the film from its support 
without breaking or tearing. 
Prevention of enlarging and distortion. 
. Manipulating the film while off the glass. 
. Laying it down on a new support without air 
bubbles or wrinkles. 
. Securing its adhesion to the new glass. 

In my own work it has been found to be a compara- 
tively simple matter to overcome all these difficulties, 
though the operation is one requiring great care and 
delicacy in manipulation, especially when treating large 
negatives. Care is particularly required to avoid 
breaking or tearing a film which is being removed from 
a cracked or broken negative, but it is not a really 
difficult task. Frequently methylated spirit has been 
recommended by photographic writers for reducing a 
film to its original dimensions when it has expanded 
during stripping. In my experience, this is in every 
respect undesirable. Although a film may be reduced 
| to its original size by the use of spirit, the enlarging and 
subsequent reduction are invariably accompanied by 
distortion. The film contracts unevenly, and the con- 
sequent alteration of form is absolutely prohibitive in 
many subjects, and undesirable in all. 

Before commencing the operation of stripping, the 
film must be very thoroughly hardened, and the success- 
ful accomplishment of the work will depend very largely 
on the thoroughness of the hardening process. The 
solution should consist of two parts of commercial 
formalin to three parts of water; the negative should be 
immersed for about five minutes, and then washed in 
several changes of water for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and then dried. 

This formalin solution is very strong, but it 
possesses the power of rendering the gelatine film very 
hard. In using a weaker solution, there is a serious 
risk of slight enlargement and distortion of the film 
during the operation of transferring to the new support. 
By adopting the strength given, it will be found 
practicable to handle the film with reasonable freedom, 
and transfer it to the new support without injury or 
distortion. 

The negative must be thoroughly dried before the 
operation of stripping is commenced. When dry, the 
film should be cut right through to the glass, about an 
eighth of an inch from the edge in the case of a large 
negative, or a sixteenth part of an inch for a small plate. 


| frequently happens that a photographer desires 
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A very sharp knife and a straight-edge must be used. 
All four edges of the negative must be cut in the same 
manner. The object of this cutting is two-fold. The 
first is the securing of a clean, sharp edge to the film 
when lifting from the glass, so as to obtain immunity 
from breaking or tearing. The edges of a negative 
plate hold the film very tenaciously, and there is great 
difficulty in lifting the film successfully from the original 
edges; the risk of breaking or tearing is very great. 
This risk is increased by the fact that the edges of the 
film are frequently comparatively ragged. By means 
of the clean, straight edge given by cutting through the 
film, the risk of tearing is practically removed. The 
second object of the cutting 15 to ensure that the film is 
slightly smaller than the glass to which it is to be 
transferred, as this greatly facilitates laying it down 
successfully. 

At any time after cutting, the film is ready for strip- 
ping and transferring. The dry negative is immersed 
in a strong solution of washing soda. The solution is 
prepared by dissolving one ounce of washing soda in 
five ounces of water. Hot water should be used for 
preparing the solution, but it must not be used until 
quite cold. Sufficient solution must be used to cover 
the plate well, and care must be taken that no air 
bubbles are allowed to remain on the surface of the 
film. The plate must remain in this solution for fifteen 
minutes, or a little longer. It should then be lifted out, 
and placed in a second dish containing a solution of 
hydrochloric acid, half an ounce of the acid to ten ounces 
of water. It must be taken direct from the soda solu- 
tion to the acid bath without any intermediate washing. 
As soon as the plate is placed in the acid bath, innumer- 
able air bubbles will be seen to form between the film 
and the glass; it should not be touched while these air 
bells continue to form. 

After about five minutes, the operation of stripping 
may be commenced. First the narrow edging outside 
the cut should be carefully lifted from the glass, re- 
moved from the solution, and thrown away. И any 
small pieces are allowed to remain in the solution, they 
may become a source of trouble by clinging to the film 
during transferring. As soon as these edges are 
entirely removed, tne film itself may be slowly and care- 
fully lifted from the glass. The best method is to apply 
the tips of the fingers to one end of the film, and roll 
it slowly off the glass. When about a quarter of an 
inch has been rolled back on to the film, the fingers 
should be moved back on to the glass from which the 
film has been removed, and the rolling movement con- 
tinued, keeping the fingers in contact with the glass 
and the turned-up portion of the film. The fingers are 
always resting on the glass, and pressing against a roll 
of film that is being pushed along on the glass plate 
as it loosens its hold. А diagram will render this more 
easily understood. The film will not curl into a roll 
by this method of working, but will simply fold back 
on to itself, as shown in the diagram. The whole of 
this operation must be carried out while the plate is 
well covered by the acid solution. 
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replaced in its original position, and the work recom- 

The rolling back of the film must be continued until 
about half of the film is loosened, and turned back on 
to the other half. The loose portion should be then 


menced from the opposite end, and continued until the 
film is entirely loosened from its support. The second 
half must then be returned to its original position, and 
the film will be lying flat on the glass, but quite free. 

A piece of thin paper, slightly smaller in each direc- 
tion than the film, must be put in the acid solution over 
the film, and allowed to soak for a few seconds, until 
it becomes quite limp. While this is soaking, the new 
glass support must be prepared for receiving the film. 
A solution of gelatine should have been previously 
prepared by dissolving a quarter of an ounce of gelatine 
in five or six ounces of water. The gelatine must be 
first soaked in cold water for about an hour, and then 
dissolved by draining off the cold water, and adding the 
requisite quantity of very hot water. Immediately 
before using, one grain of chrome alum dissolved in two 
ounces of hot water should be added to the gelatine 
solution, a little at a time, with constant stirring. This 
will make the total bulk of solution about seven or eight 
ounces. 

The paper lying on the film should be carefully 
pressed into contact, care being taken to avoid wrinkles 
or folds, both in the film and in the paper. The glass 
plate should then be flooded with the hot gelatine, the 
paper and film lifted together from the acid bath, and 
adjusted in position on the gelatinised glass, and lightly 
but firmly squeegeed into contact. The strokes of the 
squeegee must be as even às possible, and always made 
from the centre of the film towards the edges and 
corners. 

The plate bearing the film and paper should be put 
aside for about ten minutes, and then the paper may 
be carefully peeled off without any risk of disturbing 
the film. If the squeegeeing has been sufficiently 
careful, there should be no air bells between the film 
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and the glass. The film should lie perfectly flat and 
even, and in good contact throughout. It should then 
be put away to dry. 

It will be noticed that the film is taken direct from 
the acid solution, and transferred to the new support 
without washing. It is imperative that the film should 
not be put in water, or expansion and distortion are 
inevitable. By following the method given, the film 
may be attached to its new support perfectly, and 
without the slightest distortion or injury. 

After drying, the film may be washed, to free it from 
the acid, but this operation must be performed very 
rapidly. It must not be prolonged more than eight to 
ten minutes, but by using seven or eight changes of 
water, the acid may be removed sufhciently for all 
practical purposes. After drying, the film should be 
varnished in the usual manner. 

This method is thoroughly practical and reliable. It 
requires neither special skill nor the handling of 
dangerous chemicals or substances difficult to obtain. 
For hardening the gelatine solution, if chrome alum 
is not available, five grains of ordinary alum may be 
substituted. 

As described, the procedure is that to be followed for 
transferring a film from a cracked or broken glass to 
a new support. It is self-evident that, by a very slight 
modification, it forms a very simple means of reversing 
negatives for carbon printing by single transfer when 
reversal of the subject is not permissible. The modifi- 
cation must be made when the film is lying in the acid 
solution. In the case of a small film, it may be turned 
completely over in the acid solution when stripped from 
the glass beforc the paper is applied. "Then, by apply- 
ing the paper and transferring to the new glass, as 
already described, it will form a reversed negative. In 
the case of a large plate, 81 by 63, or larger, the follow- 
ing method may be adopted if the former is found too 
difficult. Press the paper into contact with the film 
while it is lying in the solution, without attempting to 
turn it over. Then lift the paper, with the film clinging 
to it, and turn it over in the dish, the film being now 
uppermost. Then apply a second piece of paper to the 
film in the same manner as the first, and separate the 
top paper and the film carefully from the paper first 
attached to the film. Then the hot gelatine should be 
applied to the glass plate, and the transferring con- 
tinued, as usual. The latter is the plan that I have 
always adopted for all sizes above half-plate. 


COMBINED AFFILIATION OUTING. 


EFINITE arrangements have now been made by the Ilford 
Photographic Society for the combined outing of the 
affliated societies to Epping Forest on May 22. 

Six different routes have been arranged through the Forest, all 
meeting at High Beech. Two or more members of the Ilford 
Society familiar with the route will meet each of the under- 
mentioned trains and act as stewards. They will, to be recog- 
nisable, wear a small white ribbon. 

Route 1.—Theydon Bois to High Beech, via Piercing Hill, 
Amesbury Banks, and Verdeters’ Ride. Train—Liverpool Street, 
1.2, arriving Theydon Bois at 1.45. Return day excursion fare, 
ts. 4d. Stewards: Messrs. Boyes and Eales. 

Route 2.—Theydon Bois to High Beech, via Oak Hill, Furze 
Ground, and Monk Wood. Train—Liverpool Street, 1.35, arriv- 
ing Theydon Bois at 2.17. ‘Return fare as above. Stewards: 
Messrs. Haslam and Hornby. 

Route 3.—Loughton to High Beech, via Sand Pit Plain, Bald. 
win's Pond, and Little Monk Wood. Train—Liverpool Street, 
1.35, arriving Loughton at 2.8. Return day excursion fare, 1s. 
Stewards: Messrs. Weaver and Joel. 

Route 4.—Loughton to High Beech, vid Warren Hill, Straw- 
berry Hill Pond, and Hill Wood. Train—Liverpool Street to 


Loughton, 2.0, arriving at 2.30. Return fare as above. 
Stewards: Messrs. Thomas and Parsons. 

Route s.—Chingford to High Beech, via Ludgate Plain and 
Fair Mead. Train—Liverpool Street, 1.49, to Chingford, arriv- 
ing at 2.21. Return day excursion fare, 1s. Stewards :, Messrs. 
Whitelaw, Williams, and Perrett. 

Route 6.—Chingford to High Beech, via Connaught Water. 
Train—Liverpool Street to Chingford, 2.9, arriving at 2.44. Fare 
as above. Stewards: Messrs. Farrow and Churchouse. 


Tea will be provided at the King's Oak Hotel, High Beech, at 
6 p.m. Tickets, 1s. 3d. each, may be obtained from Mr. F. C. 
Boves, Piercing Hill, Thevdon Bois; or from Mr. Philp, acting 
Affiliation secretary, 66, Russell Square. A large room has been 
retained for tea, and all that is necessary to be done to ensure 
the meal being provided in comfort to evervbody, is for each 
intending visitor to obtain his ticket beforehand. 

A sketch-map of the Forest has been prepared, and a limited 
number of copies made. These, together with guide notes and 
suggestions as to the photographic subjects to be met with along 
oa routes, will be presented to those first applying for tea 
tickets. 
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F. J. MORTIMER'S BROMOIL 


By ANTONY GUEST. ж 


HETHER the man is to control the medium 
or the medium is to control the man is a 
familiar question, most effectively answered 
by Mr. F. J. Mortimer's Exhibition of 
Bromoil Pictures at the Royal Photographic Society's 
Gallery, Russell Square. Many who have adhered to 
“© pure photography ” on account of its richness of relief 
and vivid definition, and have hesitated to substitute for 
its peculiar quality the generally laborious methods nick- 
named ''faking," must be shaken in their standpoint 
on recognising the infinite possibilities of bromoil sug- 
gested by this collection. For Mr. Mortimer's versa- 
tility here takes so wide a range as to show that prac- 
tically every requirement of the artist in photography 
can be served by the process. It is as effective in the 
most pearly and delicate designs—as, for instance, the 
pretty sea-piece, '' The Shrimping Ground," with its 
calm water dexterously modelled in the foreground to 
bring it away from the fishing-boat in the middle dis- 
tance—as the vigorous effects of light and shade exempli- 
fied by °“ The Butter Market," Middleburg, where the 
deep shadow gains additional transparency and richness 
from the use of Japanese paper, and makes a splendid 
foil for the sunlit figure. 

I am by no means favourable to the strengthening of 
shadow tones for the mere sake of the contrasts they 
afford; but in this case the darkness is justified, since 
the influence of the sky is excluded. For indoor effects, 
where deep shadows conveying a sense of colour and 
dark, velvety textures for draperies are especially neces- 
sary, the bromoil process must be very welcome, and 
Mr. Mortimer has demonstrated its power in several of 
his portraits, among which that of Mr. Furley Lewis 
will doubtless be highly appreciated for its exemplifica- 
tion of the judicious use of a wide range of tone, its ease 
and naturalness, and its intimation of life. 

This feeling of life, indeed, is the foundation of good 
portraiture; and those who are struggling after such 
an elusive quality may gain many hints in this in- 
stance. The first is that light is itself a very vivacious 
thing, and no one can help noticing how the playful 
illumination which catches the hair and one side of the 
face helps to give animation to the whole. 

There are also other aids to the desired end; but I can- 
not deal with them just now, and will merely point out 
that the process itself has much to do with it, for the 
great rapidity with which it can be applied enables effect 
to be given to the artistic impulse before it has time to 
get dulled by laborious effort. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE R.P.S. 
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This, also, is one reason for the predominance of a 
strong personal note throughout these prints. The 
medium seems to be the very thing to give scope to so 
distinctly individual an outlook on life and nature as 
that which distinguishes Mr. Mortimer’s productions. 
At least it seems certain that no artist who is moved by 
a compelling desire to represent scenes from his own 
point of view and in accordance with his own sentiment, 
can consent to be bound by the limitations of pure 
photography when he has recognised the extraordinary 
responsiveness and flexibility of bromoil, and noted how 
it can treat the poetic gleams of early morning, the 
mystery of twilight and moonrise, wild, stormy 
atmospheres, and the sparkle of full sunlight with equal 
SUCCESS. 

All these subjects and various modes of treat- 
ment are exemplified in the present show, sometimes 
with a light touch and economical method, showing how 
little is necessary so long as it is right, and sometimes 
with depth of tone and diversity of sparkling lights and 
detail, as in the impression of ‘‘ Amsterdam ” (No. 9), 
which seems to sum up the wide range of the process. 
The characteristic Dutch scenes will perhaps arouse the 
more interest since attention has been directed to Hol- 
land by the happy event which lately occurred there; 
the landscapes and seascapes are marked by a strong 
sense of the atmosphere and sentiment of Nature, and 
gain additional interest from an admirable feeling for 
emphasis and line, while the force, vivacity, and charac- 
ter of the portraits is not likely to be missed by visitors, 
who will also note the effectiveness of the novel method 
of mounting under plain glass, without mouldings, 
against a soft green background. There is much to be 
learnt from this exhibition as to what can be accom- 
plished by the discriminating adaptation of the means 
to the end, so that not only the treatment and composi- 


‘tion, but the surface employed, and even the mounting, 


can be enlisted to aid the special sentiment which it is 
intended to convey. I do not wish to imply that the 
exhibition is all perfection; but it is well and consistently 
thought out from an individual standpoint, and I have 
no doubt that it will greatly strengthen Mr. Mortimer’s 
position, for it shows him with a more decided grip and 
a more extended outlook than ever before. It is clear 
that he has no intention of falling into a groove. 1 
reserve a detailed criticism of the work, and meanwhile 
I may be permitted to congratulate him оп having 
accomplished so much in the short time available amid 
his other duties. 
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\ Lessons im Landscape. 
PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. 


THE UP OR DOWN HILL EFFECT. 


By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. J 


HEN we see projected on the lantern screen a picture 

\ у of a stream where the water is broken up into 
ripples or wavelets, it is often a matter of uncertainty 

as to whether the water is flowing towards or away 
from us. But if there are alongside the stream objects which 
by their position or perspective relations tell us that this part 
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A. A FOGGY AFTERNOON. By C. E. H. Pinkerton. 


is higher than that, then our subconscious reasoning powers 
at once inform us which way the water is flowing. 

If now we turn to a landscape scene of—let us say—a fairly 
flat common or field, with a straight road running away 
from us into the distant part of the scene, it 1s quite possible 
that a similar degree of uncertainty may arise as to the 
question of levels. The reason of this state of mental un- 
certainty is somewhat complex, and I do not propose in this 
note to go into the physiology of the matter, but rather to 
limit my observations to a few practical hints, which the 
landscapist may find useful in his picture-making exercises. 


An Experiment. 

To simplify matters, let us suppose that our scene is more 
or less flat and level right away into the distance, so that 
we may regard the sky-line as equivalent to the horizon. 

(1) Place the camera at ordinary eye-level—z.e., 4 to 5 ft. 
above ground—the camera horizontal, and lens central. We 
get thesky-line or horizon midway up the plate, giving us equal 
space for land and for sky. This is seldom a pleasing—z.e., 
pictorial—arrangement. 

(2 By pointing the camera upwards the sky-line 
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is depressed, giving us more sky than land. By 
keeping the camera level and raising the lens, a 
similar rearrangement of parts ensues. In effect, the sky 
part usually becomes a more important factor in the com- 
position, not only because it occupies a larger space, but 
also by reason of the fact that either of these movements 
eliminates a part of the immediate foreground which was 
seen in the first position. 

(3) Conversely, by pointing the camera downwards—or de- 
pressing the lens—we elevate the sky-line and reduce the 
sky-space, and also take in more foreground than we had in 
the first position. This arrangement naturally tends to 
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By К. Nozaki. 


B. HOMEWARD. 


draw our attention to the foreground— partly by reason of 
the increased space given to it, partly because of its large 
scale, due to its nearness. 


| Other Expedients. 
There are yet other courses open to us, such as raising or 
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lowering the camera relative to ground-level, but of these 
more anon. Meanwhile let us notice that, speaking 
generally, we shall find that when the sky-line is high up 
in the picture, the general suggestion or effect is that our 
level road seems to be going uphill towards the distance. 
But note carefully that by depressing the sky-line we do not 
often make the roadway appear to be going downhill. This 
is a point easily overlooked, but is of some importance. 
Lowering the sky-line merely tends to establish the feeling 
of a level road. 
Two Examples. 

We have two little illustrations—A and B—where, in each 
case, a road occupies a position of considerable importance 
in the composition. In A we readily get the im- 
pression that the tops of the hedges are all about on 
a level, and if we cover ир: (һе lower three-quarters of 
an inch or so, we can easily accept the suggestion that the 
road is level also ; but if we cover up the upper three-fourths 
of this picture and look only at the immediate foreground, 
then it 15 easy to imagine that the road is running downhill 
towards where we are standing. This is partly due to the 
fact that we are here including rather too near foreground 
and are looking down upon it somewhat. 


Seeing the Invisible. 

Turning to example B we have an entirely different set 
of conditions. At once we see that the road is not level, and 
that the crest or highest part is a yard or two beyond the 
horse and cart. In fact, the highest point is the limit of our 
view of the road as we see it. Yet every reader will at once 
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recognise the fact that he is quite sure that there is a 
stretch of road on the further side of the crest, and what 
is more, he also feels quite sure that it is running 
downhill very much in the way that the near and visible part 
is running uphill. 

Let him pause to consider for a moment how or why it is 
that he knows anything at all about the further part of the 
road that he has never seen. 

Let us take away the trees and hedges, and then the 
visible part of this road might well be all that exists, and 
the crest, or limiting line, might be the edge of a cliff along 
the seashore. But the hedges, especially that on our left, 
tell us that there is a road beyond the crest and that it is 
running downhill In a word, the information is conveyed 
to us by subconscious reasoning, due to the perspective 
effect afforded by the objects alongside the road. We will 
go more fully into this, with a more easily understood 
example, on another occasion. Meanwhile just a word or 
two on the other hints from А апа B. 

In A there is what we may call a shut-in look, and the 
mind wants to see and know something more about the 
nature of the scene behind and beyond the hedges. 

In B the chiaroscuro is somewhat monotonous and heavy 
—t.¢., a preponderance of heavy darks and greys, with a 
notable absence of connecting tones. The composition is 
commendably simple both in form and mass, but the 
arrangement of so much dark tree in the upper right-hand 
corner gives a top-heavy effect, which might be considerably 
improved by the removal of a strip off the top and a shave 
off each side. 


“THE А.Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the moming and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is used. For f/16 give four times the exposure. For //5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes... ... ... 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 
мее in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well-Bghted street scenes... ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 


picture. River scenes with heavy foliage ... 
Portrait or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 


Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Flate. و ا ا‎ 
1/30 вес. 1/45 sec. | 1/90 sec. | 1/120 sec.) 1/150 sec. 
1/18 1/30 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/70 „ 1/90 ,, 
1/10 1/15 „ | 41/80 „ | 4/40 , | 1/5O , 
1/8 1/12 99 1/25 99 1/80 99 1/40 39? 

1/6 وو‎ 1/10 » 1/15 99 1/20 99 
2/3 99 1/3 9° 1/4 99 1/6 э 
3 99 1} 99 1 99 3} 99 


As a further guide we append a Hist of some of the best known makes of plates and films оп the market. They have been atvided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Ultra Rapid Pilates. 


Barnet, Rocket. 
б ed Seal. 
CaApETT. Royal Stardard 
Special Ex.R. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Gem, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 


- nith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

3 Orthochrome S.S. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
MARION, mE 


fi ; 
Mawson, Celeritas. 

PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 
WARWICK, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


Royal Standard 


CADETT, 
Extra Rapid. 
CADETT, Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
» Ortho. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMiERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 
эз 1so. 


Mawson, Felixi, 
/ Ortho B. 
Pacer, E 
P pecial Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 
BARNET. Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 

ў Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
ү Flat Film. 
EasTMAN Rapid. 
Epwarps, Inst. Iso. 
Ensicn, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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GEM, Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
уз Sean: 


у; .F. 
Konak, N.C. Film. 

í Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» . Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Mediuin 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 


„ m 
MARION, Portrait. 


Рлскт, XXX. d 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
EDwARDS, Medium. 
ILFORD, i : 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordi a 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, Хх. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 


WARWICK, Ordinary 


WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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WHERE SHADOWS CREEP 


THE VALUE OF 


Ву Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. № 


HERE is at the present time a Bill 
before the House of Parliament, 
which has been introduced by some 
enterprising member of that body, and 
which is known as the Daylight 
Saving Bill. 

From the nature of the proposed 
Bill it is evident that the instigator of 
this measure must surely be an enthu- 
siastic photographer. 

Briefly, the scheme which is placed 
before the administration of our country 
for consideration is to provide the dwellers of the 
British Isles with one hour more daylight every day 
during the summer. 

This wonderful feat is to be accomplished by making 
it compulsory that all clocks and watches shall, at a 
given hour upon a certain day at the commencement of 
our alleged summer, be placed one hour back, and at 
the end of the summer, again upon a fixed date and 
hour, be placed forward. 

Should this measure be passed, there are one or two 
matters connected with the scheme which will greatly 
concern photographers, and teach us the value of day- 
light. 

= the first place, that noble army of early morning 
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By H. EsSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


HALF AN HOUR. 
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workers, the searchers after ‘‘ cobwebs,” °“ sunrises 
on the hills," and suchlike subjects, who for such 
effects must be early astir and in the field, will be able to 
stroll forth at about 8 o’clock a.m., or about the time 
that under the present arrangement they would have 
returned to breakfast. 

Then there are those pictorialists who produce 
'* Afterglows '' and ‘‘ Last Gleams of Departing Days,” 
which subjects for the photographer usually occur 
about 7 o'clock or 8 o'clock p.m. Such workers will 
still be able to portray their favourite subjects, which 
will occur at our present teatime. 

And as for the new ''Society of Night Photo- 
graphers,’’ it is impossible to forecast the strenuous 
opposition they will advance to such a proposition, 
which would force them to be out and at work at 
11 O'clock in order to obtain records or pictorial 
triumphs of the majestic and weird effects which they 
no doubt intend to secure of the '' witching hour.” 
Possibly, however, Mr. Blake and his confréres will 
prefer the new arrangement. 

The foregoing thoughts, however, have not much 
direct bearing upon the title of the present article, 
“ The Value of Half an Hour.” 

The dominant spirit of the age is, we are told, 

* rush and '' hurry," and I EIS that photographers 
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as a body are sadly inclined in this respect to keep up 


with the times. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this rather sweep- 
ing assertion; but a great many photographers, and 
more especially those who are less advanced, are very 
apt to rush their work in many ways. 

For the present we will not consider the finishing 


No. 1. Direct Print from negative exposed at 3.30 p.m. 


operations, which it is often fatal to hurry, but will think 
only of the actual taking of the negative. 

How many workers, for instance, would have gone 
to the trouble that Mr. Kimber did when, as he has 
stated, he waited for three years to secure the effect 
which he produced in his picture, ‘* Until the Day 
Breaks ''? 

And although this is perhaps rather an exceptional 
instance, vet it is surprising what a great difference in 
the effect of light the short period of half an hour will 
produce. The experienced worker, whether land- 
scape or architectural, will acknowledge the wonder- 
ful transformation effected upon апу subject by a 
burst of bright sunshine upon a cloudv dav; and the 
really serious pictorialist will take such a matter 
into consideration when selecting his subject. 

But the worker who has not vet reached this stage 
will do very well to take this point to heart, and 
when next he is engaged in selecting a subject to 
consider carefully whether an alteration in the light 
caused by half an hour's waiting will possibly pro- 
duce a corresponding change for the better in his 
result. 

As an even more conclusive proof of the difference 
which a small space of time makes upon the aspect 
of anv particular view, the two small illustrations 
herewith reproduced should be carefullv studied, 
although there is a decided degree of difference and 
contrast apparent even at a casual glance. 

These two negatives were made at the time of the 
snowfall early this vear; and ihe small illustrations 
are direct contact prints from the negatives, which 
were quarter-plates, and both taken with the same lens 
from the same spot. 

No. 1 was made at 3.30 p.m., and No. 2 at 4 p.m. 

In No. 1 it will be observed that the sun was fairly 
high in the heavens, casting the shadows of the tree 
branches upon the ice of the frozen pond, and striking 
upon the tops of the overhanging banks of snow, the 
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brightness of the sun also giving great contrasts. 
Half an hour later, at 4 o'clock (see fig. 2), the sun 
had sunk low in the sky, and, as is often the case at 
this time of the vear, a slight veil of mist obscured its 
brilliancv. 

The transformation in the aspect of the scene was 
wonderful. Gone were the bright reflections upon the 

half-thawed ice, gone were the shadows of the 

branches, and gone also the contrasts upon the 
banks of snow. 

Instead of these as shown in fig. 1, there was 
still exactly the same view, the same material for 
our picture; but the tones and the lighting were 
different, so that in fig. 2 we had much less intensity 
of contrasts; the reflections upon the ice surface 
were not those of a bright sun, but of the weak and 
sinking winter sunlight, filtered through the mist, 
which also helped to diffuse the light upon the 
snow-banks. 

The shadows of the branches have crept off the 
ice, only the solitary shadow of the old gnarled 
trunk now remaining. 

All this change, too, has occurred in one short 
half-hour ! 

With regard to the purely pictorial merit of either 
of the two aspects, the colour of the original scene, 
with the deep green of the lichen-covered trees, the 
glorious radiance of vellow sunlight, of the reflec- 
tions upon the ice, the innumerable subtle tones 

upon the snow, and the bright, pale green of the distant 
skv, made the recalling of the scene in monochrome a 
trying experience, and also made one crave for a direct 
colour process which would truthfully render this 
gorgeous feast of colours. 

It is hoped that these random remarks may be of 
benefit to a number of less advanced workers, and also 
I would urge that when on '' photography bent," 
the worker should, as far as possible, discard all 
thoughts of fleeting time, rush, or hastv methods; and 
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when the subject has been selected, view it from all 
points of view and under as many different aspects as 
possible, and that with every subject he selects he 
should train himself, by repeated and constant observa- 
tion, to picture the scene, in his mind's eye, as it will 
be in an hour or so's time, or even less, and so school 
himself to appreciate the value of half an hour. 
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VERYBODY nowadays 
has a garden, and nearly 
everybody is interested in 

flowers; a few practical notes 
on photographing the plants and blossoms of 
our own gardens as they are actually growing 
may therefore appeal to many of our readers. 

Of course, there are numerous reasons why 

this particular form of flower photography 

should prove attractive. 

Instead of obtaining groups showing un- 
mistakable signs of personal arranging, our 
pictures portray the natural graces of the 
plants without undue stiffness, or, may we 
say, woodenness. Beyond this we have the 
satisfaction of immortalising things we grew 
ourselves rather than those we merely bought 
in a florist's shop, and again there is the ad- 
vantage of being able to turn to a home-grown 
specimen at the very moment it is looking its 
best, and without it having become flagged 


APPLE BLOSSOM, 


and crumpled and dishevelled on its wav up to market. 

As our climate does not always provide us with the 
choicest of weather, it may be comforting to learn that 
rain and wind can often be neglected to a surprising 
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= Хом to Photograph the Flowers 
2 Growing in your own Garden. 


By S. C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Special to ** The А.Р. & Р. М.” 


extent. In certain cases that demanded immediate 
attention I have frequently obtained successful pic- 
tures whilst it has been raining, my only pre d 
being to see that the camera was well wrapped up, the 
lens protected from the drips, and the flowers shielded 
from the falling raindrops. 

At times I have found a box useful for covering 
over a blossom that was not quite ready to be photo- 
graphed, but was likely to be damaged by an impending 
shower. Wind may be kept in hand by a judicious use 


POLYANTHUS. 


of such homelv screens as lids of large card- 
board boxes, covered-up clothes'-horses, 
and wooden window shutters. It is well to 
remember that all parts of a plant or bush 
are not usually quivering to the same ex- 
tent. 

Before beginning to focus, it is well then 
to select a portion that enjoys the most 
shelter. Some flowers have such thin stalks 
that they seem top-heavy and are seldom 
still; a Y-shaped twig of wood pressed into 
the ground and made to support the stalk 
close up to the flower usually overcomes this 
difficulty and allows of quite an extended 
exposure. It must, of course, be fixed out- 
side the range of the picture. 

When the same kind of plant produces 
flowers in a variety of colours, as pansies, poppies, 
primulas, tulips, and zinnias do, it is always ad- 
visable to confine our photography to specimens the 
shades of which are easy to take and which do not 
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POMPOM DAHLIAS. 


require a great deal of colour correcting. 
We must also avoid tints that, when trans- 
ferred into monochrome, will cause foliage and 
blossoms to merge into one another. 


The background requires some little 
thought. Aim at securing one which offers 


a fairly strong contrast to the flowers; it will 
then brighten the whole picture and throw 
the blossoms into pleasing relief. Never 
allow a vivid light to fall behind the group, 
or speckly effects are bound to result. Fit up 
a screen so that a fairly heavy shadow is cast 
on all the foliage, etc., in the background, but 
not on the flowers forming the picture. This 
will assist in giving the necessary contrast 
and effectually prevent irritating spottiness. 
Above all, get a representative view of the 
flowers. Many specimens, as primroses, 
marigolds, aconites, etc., are quite unrecognisable 
when taken from their own level, but must be viewed 
from above. Оп the other hand, a sunflower may be 
instanced as a specimen that looks best from a side 
view. The moral, therefore, is, to be ready with a 
tripod that permits of both high and low positions. 
The flowers should be photographed on a fairly large 
scale, or they will lose much of their interest. On this 
account it is wise to use a half-plate lens in a quarter- 
plate camera, and to go unusually close up to the sub- 
jects. It may be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
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objects on the focussing screen, being in 
colour, appear slightly larger than they will 
ultimately prove to be in the monochrome 
print, and some allowance for this should, in 
consequence, be made. 

The various objects in the group should be 
arranged, as much as possible, in the same 
plane; to ensure this, it is a good plan to snip 
off flowers or leaves that are likely to be 
aggressively blurred, but be careful to do 
nothing that will make the effect unnatural. 
Do not always work at the same time of the 
day. Some parts of the garden will be lit 
up best in the early morning, others at mid- 
day, and others again in the late afternoon. 
Make full use of this choice of lighting 
rather than take some groups at a disadvan- 


EVEN!NG PRIMROSE. 


tage. If you are blessed with a fine day for your work, 
begin on the tall, wavy subjects, the difficult ones in 
fact; a breeze may spring up in a few moments, and 
then you will be able to turn to the short stumpy plants 
that are but little affected by the wind. 

Technical data concerning plates, developer, etc., 
have been frequently discussed in these columns, so need 
not be repeated. In conclusion we would like to sug- 
gest that no negative should be considered as finished 
until the name of the flower or plant depicted in it had 
been written on it in pencil. 


— 
A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE. 


AMONG modern photographic catalogues, that issued by the 
Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of Criterion Werks, 
Stechford, Birmingham, must take a high place for beauty of 
production alone, quite apart from the remarkable extent of its 
contents. Here we have a forty-page booklet that, in its 
way, is a triumph of the printer’s art, and its circulation should 
have a marked effect upon the sales of the Company's produc. 
tions, and upon the esteem in which they are held. Notable 
among the contents of the booklet are four photographs specially 
mounted on art mounts. These are actual photographs, made 


on Criterion Glossy P.O.P., Criterion Estona (self-toning 
P.O.P.), Criterion Celerio Gaslight Paper, and Criterion Non- 
Stress Bromide Paper respectively, and indicate in a very effec- 
tive and conclusive manner the qualities of these papers. Par- 
ticulars, prices, and formulae are given, and the firm make a 
strong point of the non.stress qualities of their bromide and 
gaslight papers. These papers have to be tried to fully appre- 
ciate this admirable quality, f.e., freedom from stress marks; 
and our readers will do well to write without delay for copies 
of this catalogue and for specimens of the papers. 


Mr. Percy J. Slater, of Sawtry, Peterborough, has issued a new 
price list and catalogue, giving particulars of the various 
branches of photographic work which he is prepared to under- 
take. Any readers requiring to have their negatives developed, 
prints or enlargements made, etc., should write to Mr. Slater 
for a copy of his price list. 
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Architectural Photographs Wanted.—Readers who may have 
views of abbeys in the United Kingdom should communicate 
with Mr. Francis Bond, of Stafford House, Duppas Road, Croy- 
don. Mr. Bond is the author of several well.known works on 
architectural subjects, and is anxious to secure some suitable 
illustrations of the kind mentioned. 


QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Federation Lecture Syllabus.—At the recently held annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, Mr. Clough, the 
secretary since its inception some ten years ago, gave some par- 
ticulars of its work during that period, with special reference to the 
lecture list. It appears that in 1899, the first year of its working, 
there were twenty-five lecturers on the list, who gave eighty-four lec- 
tures, culled from forty subjects. Every year since that date, with 
two exceptions, there has been an increase, and this year Mr. 
Clough has set himself the task of again increasing the totals. A 
glance at the following table of comparisons gives his records of the 
past, and the thought of limitations sets one wondering ** Will he do 
it? " It should, however, be distinctly understood that the follow- 
Ing summary refers onlv to personally delivered lectures or demon- 
strations : — 


No. of lecturers. No. of Subjects. Lectures Given. 


81800 1o T ГОРУ Voies v CT e id . 84 
1900 „ае. BF чабанды 03 oves est. 107 
ROO SAS ДӨ. ees DARA 120 
КООЗ Азаке E LPS PP wesesdqssetusas 150 
BOSS: $e sss 7.7, ЖҮЛ ҮТҮКТҮ BT OE 167 
1904. SAORI SSG TT 175 
LOO ааз ДӨ MiR Bé. атаа енин 164 
LOOO cereis abs РЕЕСТРЕ nis ЖЫ урра дда эла 149 
FETTE PTT BU SLRs GE Perr eee 190 
iro ЖЕНИС МЕНЫ BE Seared АЗ лында 178 


Some Claims for Federation. It wil thus be seen that the 
grand total of lectures and demonstrations is 1,480 for the ten 
years of its existence, and fully justifies its formation and object. 
Naturally, says Mr. Clough, like all human institutions, it has its 
limitations, but he claims that it has solved several difficult 
problems: for instance, (1) it has brought together the officials of 
societies geographically apart, with good results to all concerned ; 
(2) it has made it possible to work a photographic society with a 
comparatively small membership; (3) it has provided a means of 
exchange of talent in the shape of lectures and demonstrations ; (4) 
it has stopped the ruinous drain upon societies’ funds by the 
importation of lecturers from long distances; (5) it has enlarged 
the horizon of the once-isolated society, and provided for a larger 
sphere of usefulness. Such are the claims put forward for federa- 
tion of photographic societies, and the justification of them is the 
result shown. There is just one point, however, which should not 
be overlooked, remembering that the strength of a chain is its 
weakest link, and that is, that each integral unit of a federation 
must realise that receiving implies giving—in short, one gets in bene- 
fits from a federation collectively or individually in proportionate 
ratio to what one puts into it. Writing these notes, one is reminded 
that sooner or later, perhaps the sooner the better, the Council of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union will have to apply the latter test 
to one or two societies who appear to think their responsibilities 
cease with the payment of the treasurer’s demand. I said one or 
two societies, but more carefully examining the list of defaulters, the 
number totals rather more. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


The Roll of Honour.— The loyalty and self-sacrifice of the York- 
shire Union lecturers for the past year deserves the highest com- 
mendation, and the thanks of the Council and all federated socie- 
ties are due to them for the material help rendered, and it is 
with pleasure we record the names first inscribed on the roll of 
honour. Mr. C. В. Howdill takes first place with eleven lectures, 
Mr. G. Hepworth with ten, and Mr. W. Bagshaw ties with Mr. G. 
Bingley for third place with eight each. 


Society Excursions.— Societies are mostly resting from lectures 
and demonstrations, and in some instances have already commenced 
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an onslaught on their list of excursions. There appears to be a 
tendency amongst most societies to reserve their energy for one 
Or two organised excursions, rather than a series of weekl arranged 
fixtures, which are usually indifferently attended. The Leeds 
Camera Club have this year adopted this course, and are arranging 
for à combined excursion with the Hull Photographic Society to 
Scarborough, when it is hoped they will be joined by the members 
of the Scarborough Society. To fraternise in this manner 1s most 
beneficial from the photographic point of view, and, socially, a 
source of real pleasure. А similar opportunity occurs at the York- 
shire Union annual excursion, which is fixed for Grassington and 
Burnsall on June 1g. 


Scarborough Photographic Society.—The Scarborough Photo- 
graphic Society likewise curtail their number of excursions, usually 
dividing them into early and late summer events, reserving the mid- 
summer months, possibly to be all attention to the needs (and 
bawbees) of their visiting guests to this Queen of W atering Places. 
The first excursion is arranged for Saturday, May 22, to Bempton 
and Flamborough. 


Midland Federation Outing.—Upon the invitation of the Bourn- 
ville Camera Club, and by the courtesy of Messrs. Cadbury, Ltd., 
the Council of the Midland Photographic Federation had quite a 
gala day on the occasion of their meeting on Thursday, April 29. 
Upon arrival at Bournville the party was met by Mr. Booth, as 
representing the firm, and by Mr. Wilkes, the genial secretary of 
the works’ camera club. To facilitate the convenience of com- 
fortably viewing portions of the huge enterprise, the delegates were 
divided into groups of six. These, under appointed officials, were 
conducted through the various departments, and the many points 
of interest, lucidly explained, were intermingled with “ tasting ” 
processes, which added no small amount of enjoyment to the visi- 
tors. The president of the Federation, Mr. Harold Baker, pro- 
posed a vote of appreciation of the kindly consideration of the 
management generally, and to Mr. George Cadbury, the president 
of the camera club, in particular. This was responded to by Mr. 
Embrey, the medical ы ж for Gloucester, who said that, viewing 
the conditions of the workpeople from his own official point of view, 
one was impressed with the fact that Messrs. Cadbury, Ltd., had 
solved the riddle of that social problem of providing the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Matters referring to a “com- 
bined ” exhibition, to sections in local exhibitions being devoted 
to Federation members, and details dealing with organised excur- 
sions were in their turn dealt with, and the invitations for the next 
Council meeting discussed. Nottingham, by its representative (Mr. 
Black), sought the honour, but in view of the fact that upon 
Saturday, July 3, the possibility of being able to see over the famous 
Rugby schools was a strong inventive to рау that ancient and 
honoured town a visit, the Council of the Federation decided that 
Rugby was to be the next rendezvous, and so the invitation of Mr. 
R. H. Myers was accepted. 


Practical Photographic Instruction in the Field.—The South 
Suburban Photographic Society has arranged to hold a series of 
outings during the summer months, specially designed to assist 
beginners. A small committee of ** old photographic hands," with 
Mr. P. C. Cornford as secretary, has undertaken to look after the 
interests of the beginners in connection with the programme, These 
will attend the outings in question and offer practical hints and 
suggestions on selection of subject, pointing out on the ground 
glass the elementary principles of picture-making and advising 
generally on matters of exposure, lighting, etc. The first of these 
special outings will be held on the afternoon of Saturdav, May 15, 
at St. Paul's Crav, and a general invitation is extended to anv 
non-members desiring friendlv assistance in the direction indicated. 
The society covers the three boroughs of Lewisham, Deptford, and 
Greenwich, and meets at Plough Hall, in High Street, Lewisham, 
near the Obelisk. The hon. secretary is Mr. John Nixon, Ryda!, 
Ingleside Grove, Blackheath. 


The Scottish Salon.—This year, owing to local circumstances, the 
Scottish Salon was only open for nine days instead of the cus- 
tomary three weeks, but, in spite of this, Secretary Telfer and his 
committee have come out with a credit balance of £11 85. 4d., for 
which result, needless to sav, the Council of the Federation thanked 
them most heartily. The Salon is now an established success. The 
entries have gone on steadily increasing. The Board of Selection 
refuse to crush the walls, thus making the exhibition successful 
and entry increasinglv difficult. The number hung remained 
about 300, although the entries have risen from доо the first vear 
to r,o40 this vear. The dates for next year's Salon have been 
alreadv fixed as follows :— Entries will be received up to January 
I0: Dictures must be delivered on or before January 19; the Salon 
will be open from January 29 to February то in the Victoria Art 
Galleries. Dundee, kindly granted by the city authorities. Mr. 
Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferrv, is secretary, and will welcome 
correspondence from intending exhibitors. | apg Жо а [м 
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MORE ORTHOCHROMATISM. 


[An extremely useful and practical booklet, bearing the title 
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“ More Orthochromatism," has just been issued by the 


firm of Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of Croydon. This book deals very fully in the space at command with the subject, which 


was touched on in the previous booklet issued by the same firm, entitled “ Real Orthochromatism." 
Mees’ recent book, “The Photography of Coloured Objects,” 
THE A. P. AND P. N. for April 27. The following extracts from the booklet give some indication of its scope. 


the information contained in Dr. 


Both books lead up to 
which was reviewed in 
The complete 


book will be supplied free on application, and no reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. should miss t i i 
a copy. It is well worth getting and studying—especially at the present time of year.] a ышы 


The Relation of Colour to Contrast. 

UCH of the contrast which is seen in natural objects is due 

to colour, and can be modified or eliminated by altering 
the colour of the incident light or of the reflected light which 
enters the eye. Take for instance a red book having a gilt title. 
The red absorbs the visually dark blue-violet, and it also absorbs 
the green, which is reflected bv the yellow gilt title. The result 
is that the gilt title app ars strongly contrasted with the red 
background of the book. If the book is examined through a 
blue screen, transmitting light which is completely absorbed by 
both the green and the red, then the red book and the yellow title 
will both appear dark, and though if there is much white light 
reflected by the title there may be a slight degree of contrast still, 
yet the degree of contrast will be much less than if the screen 
had not been interposed. If the book is examined through a 
green screen, which will absorb the red light reflected from the 
red book, while transmitting in full intensity the green light 
reflected from the yellow lettering, the contrast will be greatlv 
increased. If, instead of the green screen, a red screen be used, 
the contrast between the yellow and the red will again vanish, 
and the whole will appear bright. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in order to photograph contrast 
between two colours, we must use a light for viewing, which is 
absorbed by one of the colours, and not by the other. Or if 
we are considering only a coloured object against a white back- 
ground, we shall ge the maximum contrast by viewing in a light 
which is absorbed by the coloured object, and we shall get the 
least contrast by examining in a light which is reflected by the 
coloured object. To this reference will again be made when we 
are dealing with special photographic methods. 


The Orthochromatic Plate. 

This difficulty in photography, that objects do not appear in 
their relative tone values, has been met by attempts to produce 
plates which should more nearly render colours as they appear 
to the eye. The most successful of these attempts involved the 
sensitising of the plate with a dye such as Erythrosine ; which, 
while leaving sensitising for red out of the question, still in- 
creases the sensitiveness of the plate for yellow-green light. 
The peculiar position of this sensitising band has given rise to 
some misapprehension among the users of these so-called “ ortho- 
chromatic plates." The plates are sensitive to the yellow-green 
(though not to the blue-green) and to the spectrum yellow. 
Yellow objects reflect, as has been already explained, much more 
green light than green objects, and they reflect also the red light. 
The fact that the plates were made sensitive to spectrum yellow 
led many users to think that they were sensitive to the colour 
which they know as “© yellow," which is a mixture of green and red ; 
this is not a fact,—such plates are sensitive to tbe green which 
is reflected by a yellow object, but to the red light contained in 
yellows they are insensitive. They can differentiate fairly well 
between a yellow and a blue, but owing to the lack of blue-green 
sensitiveness, they fail badly to record greens in their true value, 
while to them the reds are blacks. 


On Orthochromatic Screens 

It has just been mentioned that the panchromatic plate sees 
coloured objects in the same luminosity as the eye except in the 
blue-violet and the ultra-violet, which are much too bright for 
it, though relatively less bright than to any other plate. This 
excess of brightness for the ultra-violet and violet is modified by 
the use of yellow, or as they are sometimes termed “ ortho- 
chromatic ” screens, which are interposed іп the path of the 
light falling upon the plate, and so remove the ultra-violet light 
and much of the violet light. 

In order that an orthochromatic screen shall be efficient, it is 
necessary— 


(1) That it shall remove the whole of the ultra-violet light. 

(2) That it shall sufficiently diminish the violet light, but 
shall not completely obliterate it. 

(3) That it shall not absorb the green or red light which is 
required. 

(1) The complete removal of the ultra-violet light, which is 
necessary since the eye does not see this light, while the pan- 
chromatic plate is very sensitive to it, is not easy of accomplish. 
ment. Most yellow dyes absorb the blue-violet light in a quite 
satisfactory manner, but transmit the ultra-violet light to some 
extent, and such dyes make comparatively inefficient screens. A 
light screen which completely removes the ultra-violet light is 
more efficient in reproducing coloured objects in their correct 
visual tone values than a much darker screen which transmits 
the ultra-violet. The best dye for this purpose. is filter yellow 
К. For very light screens, picric acid 1з more efficient in this 
respect, but picric acid changes rapidly in daylight, becoming 
brown, while filter yellow K is quite permanent even after long 
exposure to sunlight. 

(2) It is of considerable importance that a screen, especially 
when used with a panchromatic plate, should not have too sharp 
an absorption. Such an absorption, which is given by strong 
picric acid or tartrazine screens, will result in the rendering of 
all deep blues as blacks, and in giving an appearance of оует- 
correction to deep blue skies. 

(3) The use of screens which appreciably absorb the red or 
green light is rapidly diminishing; all brown glass or green 
screens do so. These screens require a much protracted exposure 
without producing a compensating improvement in the colour 
correction, and they are on no account to be recommended. An 
orthochromatic screen should be a clear yellow to the eye. 

It is necessary that orthochromatic screens to be used on the 
lens should be made of so high a quality glass that they will not 
appro an degrade the definition of a lens. The quality of the 
glass which can be used is, of course, largely a question of price. 
It is obvious that just as accurately made lenses are costly, so 
accurately made screens are costly; but while most amateurs 
pay great attention to their lenses, few regard their screens as 
justifying a similar expenditure. 

Special Subjects. 

Photographers not infrequently meet subjects which do not 
require correct visual translation ; what is required is rather to 
get some definite effect. Suppose that we revert to the case of 
the book with gilt lettering, and that we have to prepare a 
negative to make a block for printing the lettering. Clearly what 
we require is the maximum contrast between the lettering and 
the book, and, as has been explained, this is obtained not by 
the use of an orthochromatic screen with a panchromatic plate, 
which will render the subject as it is seen by the eye, but by the 
use of a green screen photographing in the absorption band of 
the red book, and rendering the red as entirely black. 

Again, suppose we wısh to photograph a mahogany wardrobe. 
Those who have tried to do this on an ordinary plate will know 
that the whole of the mahogany, which displays contrasts 
between orange yellow and deep red, will appear black without 
traces of graia. If correct orthochromatic rendering is obtained 
by means of the K III. screen and panchromatic plate, the result 
will be identical with that seen by the eye. But, as a rule, if a 
photograph of mahogany is to be taken, it is required that the 
grain should be shown in as pronounced a manner as possible. 
and this is obtained with much better results by the use of strong 
yellow or red screens, giving every trace of detail both in tbe 
yellow and in the red mahogany. In this way the grain can be 
exaggerated in a most startling manner. The same methods 
apply to many subjects. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected Jor their LEME ral or topical inlerest, and are replied ѓо here for the benefit of other 
beginners. Queries should be as órief as possible, and not ioo many in one letter, 


Marks on Glossy Bromide Prints. 

Query.—Can you say why the enclosed bromide prints look 
as though scribbled on with a hard lead pencil? Some are 
much worse than others, and the prints get quite a dirty look 
on the edges, but I only seem to get this trouble with glossy 
prints. Is it possible to get rid of the marks in any way? 

F. E. V. (Dunbar). 

Reply.—The marks are quite a frequent occurrence 
with glossy bromide and gaslight papers, and are known 
as “ friction " markings or ‘‘ stress" markings. The 
rubbing of one sheet of paper against another in the 
packet is quite sufficient to produce them, and this rub- 
bing may occur before the paper reaches you. Draw- 
ing out one sheet from the inner envelope may produce 
markings (which, however, will only show on develop- 
ment) on that sheet or on those in contact with it. Fold- 
ing the paper at all roughly, and the friction of either 
penknife blade or ivory paper-knife in cutting will also 
produce developable marks. The greatest care should 
therefore be exercised in handling glossy papers at all 
stages up to the pouring on of the developer. 

The Kodak Company, I believe, supply a special form 
of metol-hydroquinone developer which prevents the 
appearance of these friction markings. If this is not 
readily obtainable, you will find the best method of 
working is to give a rather fuller exposure than is neces- 
sary, and then slightly reduce the prints afterwards. 
Suppose, for example, that an exposure of то seconds 
will give you a print of the depth you want. Expose 
for 12 seconds instead, thus obtaining a print very 
slightly too dark. Fix the print as usual in the acid- 
alum-hypo bath, and wash for 10 or 15 minutes in run- 
ning water, or give a dozen changes of a minute each. 

Now take a s per cent. solution of plain hypo (not 
acid hypo), that is, dissolve one ounce of hypo in a pint 
of water, and add to this enough potassium ferricyanide 
to give a very pale lemon-yellow colour to the mixture. 
Lay the prints one at a time on a clean sheet of stout 
glass, and with a large tuft of cotton wool swab the 
hypo and ferricyanide mixture over the print. This 
mixture will, with the slight friction of the cotton-wool, 
remove the markings, at the same time slightly reduc- 


ing the depth of the print. Do not continue the action 
too long, or the delicate gradations in the lighter por- 
tions of the print will disappear, and the light tones 
remaining will become granular. As soon as the mark- 
ings have been removed, rinse well under the tap, and 
transfer the print to another dish of clean water for a 
further washing of twenty minutes or half an hour. 

When the markings are very slight, it is sometimes 
sufficient to rub the surface of the wet print either with 
a tuft of wet cotton-wool, or even with the ball of the 
finger; and as the worst marks generally occur on the 
edges of the paper, it is sometimes possible to cut off 
these margins if paper the full size of the negative has 
been used. 

Another method which may prove satisfactory is to 
get rid of the marks by what is practically frictional 
reduction. Just as portions of a negative may be 
reduced or ‘‘ rubbed down '" by means of a piece of 
wash-leather moistened with pure methylated spirit (that 
is, spirit which is quite free from any water), so the 
print may be cleaned up by the application of a tuft of 
cotton-wool moistened with spirit. The cotton-wool 
must be free from any grit, and that known as ‘‘ medi- 
cated ’’ should be used. The print must be quite dry. 
If any moisture remains in the gelatine film, it will be 
rubbed up, and the print spoilt. A gentle circular 
movement is the best, the print being held firmly, with 
the left hand, on a sheet of clean glass. If the parts 
where the markings occur are rubbed only, they may be 
made of uneven depth, for this slight friction is suffi- 
cient to remove a proportion of the image from the 
surface. It is better, therefore, to gently rub over the 
whole of the print. With care, this may even be done 
with prints which have been mounted, placing a clean 
piece of stout notepaper close up to the edge of the 
print so as to protect the mount from the rubbing. 

One firm of paper makers—the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co., of Criterion Works, Stechford, near 
Birmingham—make a well-known gaslight paper, 
‘“ Celerio,” which is entirely free from these markings. 
It is called ‘‘ Non-stress.”’ 


—— —— — ilte —— — — — 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF 


518,—1 think it is possible that you may consider the 
following to be of sufficient general interest for insertion in your 
paper : 

Just lately I have been using Wratten's Panchromatic plates for 
certain subjects, and have been worried by the appearance of a 
faint shadow upon some of these plates. It had the form of an 
irregular streak down the centre, and I never observed it upon 
any other variety of plate. I have puzzled over it for some time, 
but have at length found the reason. Upon carefully examining 
the camera from the inside, leaving the shutter closed, I dis- 
covered a just discernible red disc, with a dark part down the 


MARKINGS ON PLATES. 


centre. It was caused by the transparency to red of the two 
parts of the shutter (a Bausch and Lomb), and the dark part 
down the centre was due to the overlapping of those two parts. 
It is evident that light was falling upon the plate before the ex- 
posure, but being red, acted upon the sensitive Wratten plates 
only, and also was blocked where there were two thicknesses in 
the shutter, and thus did not act upon the part of the plate oppo- 
site these, this, of course, giving the effect of the shadow down 
the middle. I suppose the parts of the shutter are made of 
celluloid, possibly stained red, and thinly coated with black.— 
Yours, etc., W. M. SEABER, B.Sc. 
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The Camera Furthest South. 


We have sailed from your farthest West, that is bounded by 
fire and snow; 

We have pierced to your farthest East, till stopped by the 
hard-set floe; 

We have steamed by your wave-worn caverns, dim, blue, 
mysterious halls; 

We have risen above your surface; we have sounded along 
your walls; 

And above that rolling surface we have strained our eyes to 
see, 

But pie dh upon league of whiteness was all that there seemed 
to be. 

Ah! what is the secret you're keeping to the south- 
ward beyond our ken? 


HE above is the first verse of a poem by Lieut. Shackleton, 

of Antarctic fame, written on his arrival at the great ice 
barrier of the south polar regions, and recited by his shipmate 
on the Discovery, Mr. L. C. Bernacchi, F.R.G.S., at the 
Blenheim Club the other evening. To do it full justice, the 
sentiment of the poetic explorer needs to be set down by the 
side of the impression made upon one of the men who went on 
a sledging expedition with Mr. Bernacchi. Suddenly, while 
he and his fellows were shivering in their reindeer bags in the 
middle of the night, a realisation of his position came upon 
this man. “Fancy me," he exclaimed, as he sat bolt upright, 
“a Cockney from old Poplar, being wrapped up іп a bag and 
set down on a blooming iceberg!” 

Mr. Bernacchi was the physicist on the Discovery, and an 
enthusiastic and able photographer as well Apparently he 
surmounted the difficulty of doing camera work with frozen 
fingers, and the great number of slides from his own negatives 
may safely be called unique in the full meaning of that much 
abused word. The audience was hardly prepared to see such 
fine effects in the neighbourhood of the South Pole. Mammoth 
icicles, glittering floes, frozen mountains, volcanic peaks like 
Erebus, amphitheatral shores like those of Victoria land, 
made an impressive panorama of Nature’s wonders, while 
equally interesting was the intimate picture that Mr. Bernacchi 
was able to paint of the life on shipboard. The men appeared 
happy even in their four months’ sunless solitude, celebrating 
Christmas in June in the depth of the Antarctic winter, running 
a paper called the South Polar Times, and engaging in more or 
less scientific discussions every day. We do not recommend 
their syllabus to societies meeting under more favourable con- 
ditions, but among the questions which they finally settled 
were “ The Advisability of saying Good-morning at Breakfast," 
“The Influence of Poetry upon Certain People," “The Word 
Fact as a Synonym for Probability," * Schopenhauer’s Views on 
Women,” and “ Crinolines and the Chance of their Revival." 

Then there was a good opportunity for making first-hand 
studies of the gentle seal and the ludicrous penguin, both of 
whom are absolutely destitute of fear. Rows of penguins, 
looking like little old men in white waistcoats, toddle in single 
file along the desolate tracks at the rate of half a mile an hour, 
providing some of the most laughable pictures it would be 
possible to find. The botanist, too, found fossil plants, indicating 
that at some time or other there had been a warmer climate 
in this region, and the biologist discovered Lawson Wood-like 
marine creatures, which were edible though ugly. The summer 
sledging expeditions also had their interest from the photo- 
graphic as well as from other points of view. Mr. Bernacchi 
confessed that the dominant impression on the mind during 
those journeys was that of some specially tempting dish. The 
image that haunted him when rations were down to three biscuits 
per day was a dish of porridge—thick porridge, with a generous 
laver of treacle on the top of it. 

The voyage of the Discovery prepared the way for Lieut. 
Shackleton's recent brilliant dash southward, and, indeed, 
Shackleton’s work was really a continuation in every respect 
of that of Captain Scott, under whom Mr. Bernacchi served. 
Speaking of the scientific results of recent South Polar ex- 
ploration, the lecturer said that the south magnetic pole, which 
Shackleton has now reached, was not a point but an area, 
possibly fifty or sixty miles in diameter, and moreover probably 
a shifting area, describing a circle every twenty-four hours. In 
popular imagination the South Pole is less chilly than the 
North, but Mr. Bernacchi said that, as a matter of fact, the 
antarctic climate is much more severe than the arctic, and the 
geographical conditions, although very different in other respects, 
are just as formidable. ^ The lecture certainly whetted the 
interest for the full storv of the latest expedition, which will 
shortly be forthcoming, and it served to show how photography 
enters into every line of investigation on such explorations. 
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„The Editor of Tue A. P. AND P. N. visited the Croydon Camera 
Club recently, and demonstrated the bromoil process. 


The Homeland Association have just added to their useful 
series of handbooks a little volume on “ Stamford." Тһе price 
1s 04. paper, rs. cloth. 


Mr. Charles B. Anderson, 247, Manchester Road, Burnley, is 
now hon. secretary of the Burnley Camera Club, and all com- 
munications should be addressed to him. 


. The Bradford Photographic Society's summer syllabus, igog, 
includes a series of indoor meetings, alternating with Saturday 
excursions. А successful season is anticipated. 


In a recent paragraph referring to “ The New Studio ” which 
has been started by Mr. A. F. Hirschfeld the address was given 
as 38, Pall Mall. The number should have been 58. 


A lantern slide exhibition in connection with the Isle of 
Thanet Photographic Society was held at the Congregational 
Lower Hall, Ramsgate, recently, and proved successful. 


Beckenham Arts and Crafts Society are holding their first 
annual exhibition from June 3 to 10 at the Art Schools, Becken- 
ham Road, Beckenham. А class for photography is included. 


The last three meetings of the Longton and District Photo- 
graphic Society have been devoted to instructive demonstrations 
by local members, whose efforts have been greatly appreciated 
by their colleagues. 


Mr. S. Bernard Wade, of 11, Buchanan Terrace, Paisley, 
N.B., has been appointed hon. secretary of the Paisley Philo- 
sophical Institution Photographic Section, vice Mr. H. F. 
Hamilton. 


An exhibition by members of the London and County Bank 
Photographic Society, held at the Sports Club, Norbury, recently, 
brought in sixty-nine entries. Mr. J. B. B. Wellington acted 
as judge. 

The annual exhibition of work by members of the Stafford 
Photographic Society was held last week. 102 pictures were 
entered, and there was a large attendance of members and visi- 
tors. Mr. David Murray, of Wolverhampton, acted as judge. 


The Balham Camera Club has new headquarters at 141, 
Balham Hill, S.W. Full particulars as to membership of the 
club, and list of fixtures for May and June, can be obtained on 
application to the hon. sec., Mr. F. Beard, 4, Chetwode Road, 
Trinity Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


The annual exhibition of the Stone and District Photographic 
Society was held in the Town Hall, Stone (Staffs), recently. 
About 150 exhibits were on view, which was a considerable in- 
crease on the last exhibition. There was one open class, and the 
exhibition was very successful. 


In consequence of the closing of their photographic depart- 
ment, Messrs. Gardner and Co., 36-4o, West Nile Street, 
Glasgow, are offering their stock of cameras, accessories, 
chemicals, etc., at clearance prices. Application should be 
made to the above address for a catalogue. 


The first exhibition of the Northern Counties Arts and Industry 
Scciety will be held in the Music Hall, Inverness, in October 
next. There will be four classes for photography. All particu- 
lars from the hon. secretaries, Mrs. Grant Peterkin, of Grange 
Hall, Forres, and Miss Macintosh, Raigmore, Inverness. 


In a lecture on the architectural work of the London County 
Council, given before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. W. E. Riley mentioned the value of photography for making 
records of new and old buildings. The L.C.C. should undertake 
a photographic record and survey of London on practical lines. 


The °“ Xtra Speedy Press Plate," with a speed of H. and D. 
3:0, has been put on the market by Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, expressly to suit the requirements of the press photo- 
grapher. It is a remarkably high speed plate of excellent 
quality, and stands any amount of forcing in the developer. 


Photographers interested in astronomy will find an excellent 
work in ' Der Mond,” a short book just published bv the 
Franckh'sche Verlagshandlung, of Stuttgart. In this book Dr. 
M. W. Mever gives us a popular treatise on the moon, but it is 
very fully illustrated with good photographs, some of which bave 
been taken at the world's biggest observatories. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this jonrnal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


: The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. ) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. J. 
Hart, 25, Main Street, Shettleston, N.B. (Title of print, ** The 
Brook.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; stop, 17/22; 
exposure, I sec. ; time of day, afternoon, June; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite C.C 

The Second Prize to Thos. Farmer, rs, Grove Street, Edin- 
burgh. (Title of print, ** The Goods Siding.") Technical data: 
Plate, Kodoid; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-1gth sec.; 
time of day, g a.m., April; developer, M.-Q.; printing process. 
Wellington Platino-matt bromide. 

The Extra Prize to C. Friend Smith, Purston, Woodcote Road. 
Wallington. (Title of print, * On the East Coast.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, 
F 6.3; exposure, 1-75th sec.; time of day, 12 noon; developer. 
M.-Q.: printing process, bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize to H. E. Franzmann, 24, Hermitage Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. (Title of print, ‘ Trinity House—Winter.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Extra Speedy; stop, F8; ex- 
posure, I-rsth sec.; time of day, 9 a.m., January; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged from quarter-plate on Kodak 
Roval paper. 

The Beginners’ Prize to C. W. Williams, 10, Hillcrest Road, 
South Woodford. (Title of print, “ Reflections.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck svmmetrical; stop, F/16; expo- 
sure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, 8 a.m., August; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


Miss Bessie Macfarlane, West Hampstead; E. M. Horrocks, 
Bolton; Dr. J. L. Heinke, Manchester; F. W. Gardner, Harrow ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; г: С. Howells, Hebburn-on-Tyne; Walter 
Bell, Pollokshaws, N.B. ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Hy. "Warner, 
West Kensington Park ; Arthur Smith, Nelson; Chas. Kendall, 
Liverpool; Chas. F. Cogswell, Grimsby. 


Class I. 


Geo. C. Shepperd, Bangor; Н. M. Hames, Boston; E. F. Н. 
Crouch, Worthing; Wm. Hill, Leek; R. S. Briggs, Darlington; 
E. S. Maples, Mirfield; R. Marshall, Grangemouth; W. G. 
Heather, Reading; R. H. Herford, Manchester; Rev. F. W. H. 
Short, Dartford; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; Н. Smith, Birmingham ; 


Chiswick Camera Club's Thirteenth Annual Exhibition.—4A suc- 
cessful exhibition was held at the Chiswick Town Hall on April 
23 and 24, under the auspices of the Chiswick Camera Club. 
The society is a flourishing one, and the exhibition gave every 
evidence of the progress made during the past year. The exhi- 
bition contained many pictures of notable interest, and the judge, 
Mr. J. T. Ashby, spoke of the society as being a '' live ’’ one, 
and growing, not so much in numbers as in the more important 
respect of achievement of aim. The landscape class reached a 
much higher average of excellence than the previous year, and 
all the other classes were well supported. Photographers living 
in this district should certainly join the Chiswick Camera Club, 
full particulars of which may be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Н. Cook, 45, Boston Park Road, Brentford. 


* Moderne Photographische Kopierverfahren." By Dr. Erich 
Stenger. Published bv W. Knapp, Halle. 2s. This is the first 
book we have seen which is devoted entirely to the recent pro- 
cesses of printing—ozobrome, otl, bromoil, catatype, etc.—and 
the author 1s to be congratulated on the combined thoroughness 
and compactness of his work. The book is replete with prac- 
tical information, and full formule are given. 


С. Ashworth, West Didsbury; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park ; 
E. G. B. Barlow, Bournemouth; A. D. Miller, Blyth; С. W. 
Smith, London, E.C.; W. Bell, Pollokshaws; Ben Walker, Man- 
chester; Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, Barons Court, W.; Geo. Ander- 
son, Glasgow; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry; R. Black, Belfast; 
W. L. Knight, Worthing; F. A. Tinker, Sheffield; Dr. Walter 
J. McFeat, Motherwell; A. C. Harvey, East Ham, E.: Geo. Bell, 
Dudley ; A. Haynes, Alderley Edge. 


Class II. 


E. L. Gaunt, Ilkley; W. A. Watts, Clapham, S.W.; Geo. Wilde, 
Sutton; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; ‘J. E. Jones, 
Camberwell, S.E.; Rev. D. R. Alcock, Clerkenwell ; Miss W. 
Nash, Bishop's Stortford ; G. Sidney Smith, East Dulwich, S.E.; 
Geo. Simon, Brockley, S.E.; E. А. Biscoe, Bedford Park, W.; 
Francis A. Tinker, Sheffield ; "Ww. E. Cork, Nelson ; F. W. Weller, 
Sevenoaks; Miss Eva Richmond, Falfield ; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland; J. H. Little, Hull; E. L. Jenkinson, Dublin; R. A. 
McAllister, Aberdeen ; G. E. Peacock, Sidcup; Chas. Wilkinson, 
Leicester; M. A. Martin, Eastbourne ; L. E. Walton, Camden 
Town; S. R. Symonds, Birmingham; Сео. Etherington, Liver- 
pool; F. Hallewell, Swindon. 


Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

R. Herbert, Chelmsford; Henry Falkner, Salisbury; R. C. B. 
Gardner, Cambridge (2); Andrew Horne, Inverkeithing; Miss 
Atkinson, Wetherby; Н. L. Brvdon, Cheadlehulme ; Chas. Oxtobv, 
Hull; J. E. Jones, Camberwell; E. С. Green, Ingatestone (2); 
Н. C. J. Sidnell, Knutsford ; Svdney Cooper, Lincoln; D. Holmes, 
Horsforth; F. Cole, Middlesbrough; P. Clark, Harrow; Miss 
Gyles, London, W.; Harry Owen, Balham ; J. Moreland, 
Glasgow; Ralph Sanders, Rochdale; T. E. Daniel, Liverpool; 
H. Fairie, Hoylake; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; D. Summer. 
field, Shefheld; Mr. Shepheard, Killiecrankie; Wm. Kingdon, 
Bristol ; Chas. H. Spivey, Wolverton ; Geo. A. Featherstone, Hull; 
E: Dover, Derby; F. Cox, Darlington; Thos. Parsley, Lewes; 
A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss Penne- 
thorne, Balcombe. 


The Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society have just issued 
a programme for their summer session. This includes a number 
of excellent excursions to places within easy reach of London, 
and the session should prove a successful one. This society 
has recently held a very successful exhibition of members? work, 
which brought an entry of nearly 200 exhibits from workers 
in the society. Not only was the standard of work extremely 
high, but the variety of exhibits demonstrated the versatility of 
the members. This society possesses a number of well-known 
workers, and the headquarters, 103, Borough Road, London, 
S.E., are very central. The hon. secretary is Mr. A. G. Buck- 
ham, who will be pleased to forward a syllabus to anyone in 
the neighbourhood making application to him for membership. 

The Worcester Camera Club's Exhibition.—This exhibition was 
opened at the Art Gallery of the Victoria Institute last week. 
There was no open class this year, and the club has relied on 
local photographers to provide all the exhibits, with the excep- 
tion of those in the class open to members of the Midland 
Photographic Federation. In this class the silver medal was 
won bv Mr. J. Cawlford, of Coventry. The challenge shield 
was won for the second year in succession by Mr. C. Richard- 
son. А survey section was a feature of the exhibition. 
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A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in a | x 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, n РЬ کے‎ 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
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must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
te The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism ° on the outside. 
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Negative Defects. 
I find the edges of the film of some of my negatives curl up 
after taking out of the developer. Can you explain the 
cause of this? Can it be prevented? 
J. B. L. (Reading). 


We presume you mean that the gelatine film leaves the glass 
plate. If this be so, it is most likely due to your handling the edges 
of the plate with warm fingers, but it may be due to an excess 
of alkali in the developer, or to the inherent properties of the 
particular kind of gelatine. This so called °“ frilling ’’ used to 
be quite common in the early dry plate days, but is seldom met 
with now to any material extent when the plates are pro- 
perly dealt with. The above remarks will obviously indicate the 
lines of prevention. 


Silver Residues. 
Can you tell me how to recover the silver out of Ensyna 
developing baths? I have noticed a layer of silver in the 
developing dish. C. T. (Strensham). 


A very small quantity of silver when deposited as a layer in 
this way in the dish makes a misleading display as to quantity. 
We very much doubt your paying expenses by recovering silver 
in the direction you name—especially with present very low 
price of silver. But if you want to try the experiment, you 
might add a solution of potassium sulphide to the solution con- 
taining silver, or suspend in it a few pieces of clean sheet zinc. 


Lens Query. 
(1) I possess an 11-in. portrait lens, working at F/6. Can I 
convert it into a lens wórking at F/3 or F/4 by placing in 
front of it an uncorrected convex lens of about the same 
focal length? (2) If so, will the visual and chemical rays 
still come to the same focus? J. L. D. (Newport). 


Yes, you can increase the effective aperture by shortening the 
equivalent focal length, but if you introduce into an achromatic 
system a non-achromatised element, there is almost certain to be 
a residuum of non-achromatism. Moreover, a lens of such 
large aperture as F/3 or F/4 would be likely to handicap you 
as regards depth of focal field, and show undesirable difference 
of definition in ordinary portrait work. 


Similar Lens Queries from Different Querists. 

I should be obliged if you could enlighten me as to relative 
aperture of front and back components as compared with the 
complete instrument. The focal lengths are, combined lens 
5 in., front element 73 in., back 1o in. 

W. A. B. W. (Manchester). 
I have a lens having focal length of 71 in., the front com- 
bination of which is 11 in. focus, and the back 13 in. What 
difference is there as regards exposure when using the com. 
ponents as compared with the complete lens? 

W. H. (Gainford). 


To simplify matters let us omit fractions, and imagine a lens 
baving a focal length of 7 in., and having components of focal 
lengths 11 and 13 in. Now, let us suppose that with each of 
these three lenses (7, 11, 13 in.) we use a stop having an opening 
of 1 in. diameter. Then, obviously, we are using apertures 
one-seventh, one-eleventh, and one-thirteenth the focal length, 
or F/7, F/11, F/13. To compare exposures we have to square 
these F numbers, viz., 7 X 7 = 49; I1 X 11 = 121; 13 X13 = 139. 
The equivalent exposures then are in the proportion of 49, 121, 
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and 139; or, say, со, 120, 140; Or, 5, 12, 14; Or, 1, 21, and 3 
(nearly). Again, suppose we wish to compare stop numbers. 
Let us take the former querist’s case, and for simplification 
suppose the focal lengths as 5, 8, and то in. Suppose now the 
complete lens (5 in. focus) has a stop marked F/6. What is this 
with the 8 and the 10 in. portions? We know already that the 
stop F number varies as the focal length. So that to find what F/6 
becomes when used with 8 in. focus we multiply 6 by 8, and 
divide by 5, getting 9.6. Similarly, to get the value of this 
same stop with то in. focus lens we multiply by то and divide 
by 5, г.е., multiply by 2. Thus, F/6 with с in. is F/9.6 with 
8 in., and F/12 with то in. Similarly F/8 with g in. focus 
becomes F/12.8 with the 8 in. lens, and F/16 with the ro in. 
component. 


Haze, etc. 


Can you tell me how to produce a haze on photographs? 
(2) What brands of papers are best for haze effects? 
Which is the best ortho. plate and screen? (4) Will tabloid 
hydroquinone developer give satisfactory results? 

C. T. B. (Manchester). 


(1) We do not feel at all sure what you mean by haze. If 
you mean the effect of a hazy atmosphere, the only thing to do 
is to wait for this occurring in nature, and then photograph it. 
If you mean an out of focus effect, this can be obtained in many 
ways, e.g., by putting the lens slightly out of focus; by inter- 
posing a very thin sheet of clean glass between the printing 
paper and negative; by turning the negative round so as to have 
film side outward in the printing frame, etc. (2) Rough surface 
papers are the best for these out-of-focus effects. (3) When all 
are good who can say which is best? You will not go far wrong 
if you select any of the well-known plate-making firms. It is 
advisable to use the colour screen recommended by the plate- 
maker you select. (4) All the tabloid preparations are excellent, 
but for developing ortho. plates metol is preferable to hydro- 
quinone. The latter is inclined to give rather strong light 
and shade contrasts. a 


Lens Conjugates and Enlarging. 


Will you please tell me the distances between negative and 
lens, also lens and paper for field focus enlarger, using 5 inch 
focus lens, and enlarging from quarter to half plate? 

W. R. W. (Watford). 


The quarter plate, 44 by 31, is not quite the same proportion 
as the half.plate, viz., 63 by 43, so that you cannot make one 
exactly fit the other. But, assuming you are enlarging the 
44 side of the small negative to fit the 64 side of the paper; 
reducing these to quarter inches, we get the proportion of 17 to 
26, so that you get the conjugate distances 8 у, inches between 
lens and negative and 12 ү! inches between lens and paper. 
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lhe prospectus of the 
i hfty-fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Photographic Society has just been 
issued to members and potential exhibitors. There are 
one or two points of interest in connection with the 
exhibition, apart from the changes in the Selecting Com- 
mittees, to which we referred last week. The exhibi- 
tion will be inaugurated at the New Gallery, 121, 
Regent Street, London, W., on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22, by a private view, followed in the evening by 
a conversazione; and it will remain open daily, Sundavs 
excepted, until Saturday, October зо. The experiment 
cof lectures every evening during the run of the exhibi- 
‘tion not having proved entirely satisfactory, the old 
régime of lantern lectures in the North Gallery on 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, from 
7 p.m. to 10 p.m., will be reverted to. Exhibits sent 
iby carrier must be addressed to the society’s agents, 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, W., to reach them on or before September 1. 
Exhibits may be presented unpacked at the same address 
on Thursday, September 2. The regulations include a 
paragraph referring to framing; and exhibitors should 
note that a tie-on label, containing the name and address 
of exhibitor and title or description of photograph, must 
be attached to the back of every frame in such a manner 
as to hang over the front of the picture. А point 
worthy of note in the entry form is the newly-added 
line—'' It is desired that the process bv which the 
prints are produced be stated." No exhibitor may 
submit more than six photographs for selection; but 
this inclusion of the processes, in view of the great 
diversity of modern methods, should render the cata- 
logue extremely interesting. Readers can obtain the 
prospectus and entrv form on application to the secre- 
tary, Mr. J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, W.C. 
о P G 
The new edition of the Photographic Red Book—the 
Affiliation of Photographic Societies’? Annual—has just 
been issued, and every endeavour has been made to 
render this little production more useful than ever. 
The Consular scheme and list of Consuls now occupy a 
prominent place, the gazetteer has been augmented, 
lists of lectures, places to photograph where the “ Red 
Book ’’ serves as a passport, calendars, formule, and 
directory of affiliated societies, all provide a mass of 
interesting information for members of affiliated 
societies. The half-price tickets for the R.P.S. exhibi- 
tion are given a prominent place in the book, and their 
utility in the past justifies their being fully recognised 
in the future. Every member of every affiliated society 
should ask his secretarv for a сору of the Red Book. 
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According to some calculations made by a Berlin 
newspaper, if you are in a crowd of 2,700 Englishmen, 
by the law of averages there will be one individual—you 
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may know him by his anxious and preoccupied manner 
who has taken out a patent in a given year. if you 
were in America, the crowd would have to be increased 
to 3,300 before that individual could be included; while 
in Germany, in spite of its intellectual activity and 
tiniest percentage of illiterates, there will only be one 
patentee in a population of 3,800. То hunt for a man 
who had protected an invention in Italy would be like 
searching for the proverbial needle—the proportion is 
something like one in 30,000; but be it remembered to 
Italy's credit that she gave us the discoverer of gal- 
vanism and the inventor of wireless telegraphy. 
Britain's position with regard to patents is flattering to 
our national vanity; but perhaps a look through the list 
of never-to-be-matured inventions would be a whole- 
some corrective. 


e е © 

Amateur photographers who are fond of research will 
find an article pregnant with ideas in the current number 
of La Photographie des Couleurs, which may serve as a 
stimulus to experimental work. The author, M. 
Francois Sforza, deplores the fact that he cannot under- 
take the experiments himself, but goes on to suggest to 
his readers what '' might be done "' for the furtherance 
of direct three-colour photography. His remarkable 
idea, the impracticability of which he flouts on the 
grounds that nothing is impossible nowadays, is to make 
an emulsion containing coloured grains of silver bromide 
of, sav, the three primary colours, which shall be respec- 
tively insensitive to all other colours, or, conversely, 
sensitive only to their complementary colours. Thus 
the violet-stained silver bromide grains would only be 
sensitive to violet (or vellow), the green grains only to 
green (or red), and the orange grains only to orange (or 
blue-violet). We should have in this way an auto- 
chrome plate, only °“ autochrome " without the starch 
grain screen. After exposure, the plate would be de- 
veloped and fixed, when, voila! the colours which had 
stained the silver bromide (now dissolved). would remain 
in all their brilliance, and thus a photograph in natural 
colours would be obtained. 


^ 


Special photographic laboratories for police investiga- 
tion are now in vogue at several large towns and cities, 
and some idea of the importance to which criminal photo- 
graphy has attained may be gathered from an interesting 
contribution on the subject to La Revue de Photo- 
giaphie, by Dr. Reiss, who himself does some of this 
work in the Lausanne laboratory. Beside Lausanne 
and Geneva there are similar laboratories at Rome, 
Turin, Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, and Victoria. Photo- 
graphy is, of course, employed in police investigations 
in many other cities, but in the places mentioned there 
appear to be definitely svstematised facilities for every 
class of criminal photography. According to Dr. Reiss. 
however, photography should be employed to a far 
greater extent, and would prove of inestimable value. 
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THE SEVEN SISTERS, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. By С. Wansgy SMITH. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FARLANE. 


By Miss C. МА 


A PORTRAIT. 
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ТНЕ SHRIMPING GROUND. Early Morning ол the Zuyder Zee. By F. J MORTIMER, F.R P.S 


From F. J. Mortimer s One-man Show ef Bromoil Prints now open at the Royal lAologidphtc SON Mouse 
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MAGDA AND FREDA Ву F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From F. f. Mortimers One-man Show of Bromoil Prints now open at the Royal Photographic. Society's House. 
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The Photographic Convention of 1909, a 
Historical Cotlection oj X-rav Tubes, 
and the Camera as a Police Trap are 
commented on in Topics of the Week 

f. 403-4 

The “A. P." Causerie, бу '* The Mag- 
pie” - . - . - 2. 404 

The Deciine ot Pure Landscape Work: 
Some Reasons, and a Pilea for its Re- 
vival, b. R. Graham - - P. 425 

Home-made P-sinting-out Paper and 
Postcards, by T. Thorne Baker f. 406 

Nature Photograbhy im May. Practical 
Notes b» R. B. Lodge - - p. 467 

E^ ing Forest—Routes with Map p. 458 

Dresden Exhibition . - №. 469 

Bromotl Discussed: the Legitimacy 0J 
Control, etc.  - - - - p. 470 

Fiower Photography, by Ward Muir 


: A ‚Ё. 971 

The Miracie of the Sky, by W. Thomas 
Ё. 475 

From ali Quarters . - - p. 470 
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The Latest in Apparatus and Materials 


А P. 477 
Beginners Page: Some Hand Camera 
[roubles - - . . 478 
Brevities - . - - . f. 479 
The Weekly Competition - p. 450 
ln Repiy - - . . € p. 481 
Eaitors Note Book + «+ ° p. 452 


Ili us'rations : — 
—‘* The Shrimping Ground, by F. J. 
Mo» timer, F. RS. - - 2. 
—“ Magda and Freda,” by F.J. Mor- 
timer, F. RPS. - - р. 402 
—'5 7] he Water Lily Lake,’ and “Yellow 
Iris," by Ward Muir . - pe 471-2 
—'* The Turn of the Ebb,” by F.J. Mor 
timer, F.R.P.S. - - - É. £73 
—‘Wateloo Bridge, бу W. Thomas 
№. 474 
—''M'ash:ng Day,” by РА. Leuba p. 48} 
—' George Square,” by Wm. Howat 
№. 454 


HE issuing of the Handbook of the Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom, which will 
be held at Canterbury from July 5-10, under 
the presidency of Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 

F.R.P.S., gives those photographers who propose to 
take advantage of this year's meeting an opportunity 
of studying the district that will serve as the Convention 
ground. The whole district around the city teems with 
material for the camera. The pictorial worker may 
have his fill of subjects that can be turned to artistic 
account, while the more technical worker will find sub- 
jects galore of the ‘‘ survey and record " type. On all 
sides, too, there are places of historic interest, and in 
any case the locality is one where the camera has many 
opportunities. 

The Handbook, which has again been supervised by 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, the hard-working secretary of the 
Convention, is full of interesting articles and illustra- 
tions dealing with the Canterbury district. Ап excel- 
lent road map is provided, and Mr. Bridge has thought 
it advisable in the preface to make it quite clear why 
the Convention has selected Canterbury as the venue, 
apart from an invitation from a photographic society. 

For some time past the advisability of the Convention 
fixine its own meeting-place instead of being limited 
to select from the towns from which invitations had 
been received, has been discussed, and the following 
resolution, which was carried at the annual general 
meeting in Southampton two years ago, puts the matter 
very clearly : ‘‘ That whilst the Convention will welcome 
invitations to hold its annual meetings at particular 
places, it does not bind itself to accept such invitations; 
and that it be the duty of the Council to report at each 
annual general meeting as to a place or places it con- 
siders suitable for the following meeting.” 

Those of our readers who enjoyed the Brussels Con- 
vention last year should do their utmost to make this 
year’s meeting an equal success. It is notable that 
when the selection of the old Kentish citv was made 
known as the place to be visited, the Mavor, Cathedral 
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authorities, the committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Canterbury Camera Club promptly gave their 
hearty co-operation, and everything points to a success- 
ful gathering. 

We would point out to our readers that the subscrip- 
tion to the P.C.U.K. is but five shillings, and special 
facilities in the way of reduced fares for the excursions, 
etc., render this a remarkably small outlay, considering 
the advantages that accrue. Application should there- 
fore be made without delay to Mr. Bridge at East 
Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E., and he will send 
full particulars and copy of the Handbook. | 

We have already given a brief outline of the pro- 
gramme, and hope to have more to say regarding the 
Convention as the date for the meeting approaches. 


A Historical Collection. 

There is an interesting little exhibition now on view 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, in South Kensing- 
ton. It is in the shape of a collection of historical 
X-ray tubes from the earliest and simplest devices down 
to the specimens in use at the present day, incorporat- 
ing all the modern refinements, and has just been com- 
pleted after years of labour by a number of. members 
of the Róntgen Society. Many workers, British and 
German, have co-operated in gathering these tubes 
together, and several investigators have generously 
parted with their original apparatus, to which at least a 
sentimental value attaches, in order that the collection 
may be made representative. Here are the old Crookes 
tubes, including the instrument with which probably the 
first X-ray photographs were taken in this country; 
another is the celebrated Mueller tube, which gained the 
gold medal of the Róntgen Society eight years ago for 
definition and photographic action. 

The final labour of placing these tubes upon pictorial 
record has been carried out by Dr. G. H. Rodman, and 
at the last meeting of the Róntgen Society he described 
how he had fulfilled his task. The photography of these 
difficult objects was carried out in a London office, not 
free from vibration, and with the varying light of a 
winter's day. With few exceptions, he took the tubes 
against the ligh: in order to prevent the reflections 
which are usually a source of trouble in photographing 
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glass surfaces. The tubes were held in position by wires 
in front of a north window, the glass of which was 
covered by ground glass. 

The exhibition, which has been permanently housed 
in the Museum, is well worth a visit. It will be found 
in the western galleries at the extreme end of the 
Imperial Institute Road on the south side. 


The Camera as a Police Trap. 

In a recent issue of the Motor a motoring photo- 
grapher deals with the part that the camera plays, or 
may play, in the service of the police for the purpose 
of indicating when the erring motorist exceeds the speed 
limit. He comments on the extreme improbability of 
success that would attend the efforts of the average 
“© man-in-blue "" who essays focal-plane shots at a motor 
car flying by at forty miles per hour, and incidentally 
touches on the fact that to equip the gentle °“ trappers '' 
with reliable focal-plane cameras at about £15 apiece 
would be a somewhat costly procedure—apart from the 
necessary instruction that would be required. There 
are, however, some possibilities in photography in con- 
nection with securing reliable evidence against law- 
breaking motorists. 

The idea is suggested of making the car take its own 
photograph. 

At some dangerous part in the road a focal- 
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Please! ’’ 


The outstanding complaint against this year's Academy is the 
absence of the usual pictorial problem. There is no puzzle- 
picture to provide food for discussion over the tea-table, and 
even Mr. Collier has "cheated" his old admirers and settled 
down into the obvious. It might be asked, in passing, whether 
the maker of a picture should be expected to cause a wrinkling 
of foreheads as well as an opening of eyes. But for pictorial 
problems of another sort commend me to the good old R.P.S. 
when someone stands up to advocate а new “control ’ process 
like Bromoil. Not only is there a wrinkling of foreheads, but 
also a shaking of heads and a pulling down of mouths. This is 
one of the artillery of questions that were fired at our Editor at 
the opening of his one-man show: “ You have there a portrait 
of Dr. Mees. Suppose that Dr. Mees stood in a strong light, and 
cast a shadow on the wall, what would be the luminosity of Dr. 
Mees as compared with the luminosity of his own shadow?" 
Somehow it calls to mind the description of the stout man who 
was so heavy that his shadow, falling on a boy, killed him! 


An Old Joke in a New Guise. 

An eloquent Spectator article, on the charm of landscapes 
viewed from the train, suggestively points out that not only 
scenery but wild animals and uncommon flowers may often be 
caught sight of by travellers. Many shy birds and quadrupeds 
grow so accustomed to the railway's noise that they take no 
notice of trains, whereas the appearance of a pedestrian a 
hundred yards off would scare them into flight. Is this an idea 
for the Martin-Duncanesque photographic naturalist? Shall 
we snap the coy grouse from a seat in the Aberdeen express, 
shall we obtain full-length portraits of the placid bunny from 
the Flying Cornishman, shall we achieve Cadbyish primrose 
studies from the window of a South-Eastern flier? Certainly on 
the last-mentioned line we should not be troubled by the cause 
of failure common in—well, in a country needless to name. 
There the photographer takes a shot from a train, and on de- 
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plane camera could be set up on a stand in some 
unobtrusive manner. It should be sharply focussed on 
the road in front of it, and an electric release attached 
to the shutter. This would be in the form of a cord or 
wire stretching across the road—the idea being that, 
as the front wheels of a car pressed heavily on cord or 
wire, the shutter would be automatically released апа 
the exposure made, and the car would take its own 
photograph. 

So much for the idea in brief, but it naturally requires 
modifications. For one thing, it would not be necessary to 
take the photograph of every car that passed ; this diffi- 
culty could be overcome by putting two plain-clothes 
men in charge of each such apparatus. Each would 
take his stand, one at, say, fifty yards to the left of 
the instrument and the other fifty yards to the right. 
Each man would be supplied with an extension of the 
wire that crosses the road, the ends of these two exten- 
sions being furnished with a switch in the form of a 
button, which, on pressure, completes the circuit, which 
remains broken normally. 

If the police would be content to fix up some such 
contrivance as this in really dangerous places, where an 
excess of twenty miles an hour is a menace to the public 
safety, good might come of it, but, unfortunately, they 
prefer to go hunting the motorist in the open country, 
where exceeding the speed limit is far less dangerous. 
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velopment finds nothing represented in his negative but, 
apparently, a high wooden fence, too closely built to allow the 
panorama beyond to be visible. Of course the train is record- 
beating, and the fence is composed of passing telegraph poles. 


Change and Decay! 


Some recent scientific information, reaching me from Glasgow, 
tends to confirm a previous impression. Radium, everybody 
knows, is a substance which undergoes a kind of spontaneous 
bankruptcy. The moral is, do not invest your spare capital in 
radium. But it now seems that uranium, which is the mother 
source of radium, is a changer. Its life history is gaily put 
down at a trifle over seven thousand million years. Now we 
know why our uranium-toned prints fade. But in gold toning 
we have hitherto had a sheet-anchor for our faith, and felt our 
masterpiece, properly toned, would be permanent—a word in the 
hands of many photographers equally as blessed as Mesopotamia. 
But woe is me—or, rather, us! For the same scientific expert 
says gold and silver are both changing, and gold the quicker of 
the two, and now we know why we cannot keep a half-sovereign 
in our pocket beyond a week. 


Tin-types on the Downward Path. 

. The Margate Town Council announces with regret that there 
is a diminution in the amounts tendered by the beach photo- 
graphers for stands on the foreshore amounting to the vast sum 
of £9 1s., and it is presumed that competition in this vocation 
is keener than it used to be. Evidently the beach photographers 
are getting disheartened by the ever-increasing number of 
amateurs invading their one-time happy hunting-ground and, 
yet photography at Margate is пої nearly so much on the down- 
grade as the Council would have us believe. Why, only the 
other day, at the Margate Photographic Society’s meeting, in 
one short evening they dealt with “ The Sun,” “ The Many 
Inscriptions Marking the Burial Places of the Christian Martyrs 
and Others in the Catacombs of Rome," and ‘ Domestic 
Botany." Three nice, light, popular little subjects for a koto- 
graphic society. In Margate the photographic section of the 
community have shown that they can rise superior to the mere 
beach snap-shotter. 
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T is curious and instructive to note the differences 
that exist between the majority of the pictures that 
now hang on exhibition walls and those which 
occupied a similar position a few years ago; and 

one of the first things that is noticed nowadays is the 
great scarcity of pure landscape work—that is, of sub- 
jects which consist only of land and sky, and in which 
figures, if they appear at all, occupy quite subordinate 
positions. ET 

There are now very few active workers who specialise 
in this subject, and not many who ever produce pic- 
tures of this type for exhibition purposes. Anyone who 
remembers the last Salon and R. P. S. will agree that 
such work was conspicuous by its absence. There 
were very few pictures indeed to which the above title 
could be applied; and this is the case at photographic 
exhibitions all over the country. 

Possibly it may be interesting to consider the causes 
which have contributed to this result. 

It is to be presumed that in the good old days the 
photographer who did not care for portrait work or 
architectural subjects was compelled to specialise in 
landscape as the only other outlet for his energies. 
With the slow plates and lenses of those days nothing 
in the shape of instantaneous exposures was possible. 
Also, apparatus was so bulky that the photographer 
could not have been expected to essay town or street 
work. Photography was then of necessity so exacting 
a hobby that the majority of its devotees were men 
with a fair amount of leisure to spend in its pursuit, 
and, therefore, they excelled in pure landscape, a branch 
of pictorial photography which, it will be admitted, 
requires more patience and study, if success is 
to be achieved, than is the case with most other 
subjects. 

And convention must have counted for a good deal 
too. I am pretty sure that pictorialists of the old 
school would have denied any artistic qualities to much 
of the impressionist work which to-day receives high 
praise. They were content to transcribe more or less 
faithfully from Nature without striving after the striking 
effects which are so eagerly sought by the present-day 
advanced worker. 

But as time went on, and as progress in photographic 
mechanics, optics, and chemistry made considerable 
strides, a change began to make itself felt. Аз cameras 
became smaller and neater, as the definition of lenses 
improved and their apertures increased, and as plates 
were made faster and easier to work, a new class of 
camera user came into being. 

These improvements in photography caused the 
pastime to appeal to the busy man as well as to his 
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leisured brother. Many of those who thus began to 
use the camera as a means of picture-making lived in 
large towns, and were struck by the pictorial possibili- 
ties of the crowded streets flanked by lofty buildings, 
of the quiet city nooks and corners, or of the harbours 
and docks filled wth shipping, possibilities which their 
hand cameras and rapid plates enabled them to realise. 
Or they took their cameras with them on their holidays 
to the seaside or abroad, and returned with records in 
the shape of various ‘‘ snaps,’’ from which, in some 
cases, pictures were evolved. 

After a little while the photographic world began to 
realise that pictures could be made out of material which 
had not before been regarded as pictorial. Then pic- 
torial workers saw that success was a good deal 
easier to obtain in such unconventional subjects; and 
so the process has gone on, until at the present day 
the art of pure landscape photography seems all but 
extinct. 

We may say, then, that the two chief reasons for the 
decline of this branch of photography are, in a few 
words, the amount of patience and study necessary for 
success, and the difficulty of securing dramatic or strik- 
ing effects. In many pictures the subject is so un- 
common, or is presented in such an unorthodox manner, 
that critics do not insist on a perfectly strict observance 
of the laws of composition and balance. 

But to succeed in pure landscape one must study the 
whole subject almost as carefully and thoroughly as a 
painter would. In Nature there are, as a rule, no 
sharp contrasts or bizarre effects—there is almost a 
tendency to monotony—so that one cannot afford to 
neglect the laws of picture-making to any considerable 
extent. 

And it cannot be denied that the searching for har- 
monious groupings amongst such a wealth of material— 
not to mention waiting for the skies to be wedded to the 
landscapes—requires a considerable amount of spare 
time. And so it is not surprising that the modern 
amateur, who has often by no means too much leisure 
for photography, should avoid a subject which needs so 
much trouble, and in which, as has been said, it 
is difficult to secure effects which are dramatic or 
striking. 

Still, it is a pity that this should be the case. In 
the writer's opinion, a fine specimen of pure landscape 
produces a deeper impression and a greater feeling of 
pleasure than much of the work which relies to a great 
extent on originality of subject and unconventionality 
of treatment. 

The natural makes a deeper appeal to the majority 
of people than the artificial. Perhaps it is not too much 
to expect that there will soon be a reversion in favour 
of this branch of work. At any rate, one thing is cer- 
tain—we English photographers are favoured to an 
exceptional degree by our climate, which, however pro- 
voking its fickleness may be from other points of view, 
at least gives us a pleasing variety of weather condi- 
tions when we essay landscape photography. 
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{ Home-made Printing-out Paper and Postcards. | 


e By T. THORNE BAKER, Е.С.8., F.R.P.S. ж 


Special to ** The A. P. and P. N." A 


HERE is such a peculiar fascination in prepar- 
ing one’s own photographic materials, that 
evidence is always being given of an interest in 
matters relating to them. It is not at all easy 

to obtain immediate success by following the brief 
instructions of the text-book, so in the following article 
I shall endeavour to describe the making and coating 
of a P.O.P. emulsion in such a detailed and practical 
way that the reader will have to face no obstacles. 

We must first understand clearly what are the require- 
ments of the emulsion. Printing-out paper consists 
essentially of sensitive silver salts, in conjunction with a 
vehicle such as gelatine or collodion. Silver chloride 
darkens in light, and is the chief sensitive salt used. 
But when the light darkens it, chemical reduction takes 
place, and so chlorine is set free. We may take the 
formula of silver chloride—a combination of the 
elements silver and chlorine—as AgCl, or Ag,Cl,, 
where x is some given number. When the light has 
darkened the silver chloride, the formula becomes 
Ag,Cl,, where y is less than x, and a sub-multiple of it. 
Hence x y is the amount of chlorine set free. Now, by 
having present in the emulsion some free silver nitrate, 
this chlorine will form with it some fresh silver chloride; 
and, therefore, as this darkens too, the first image 15 
built up a little. This goes on and on, until good 
density is obtained. 

It will thus be seen that silver nitrate, as well as sil- 
ver chloride, is needed in the emulsion. Citric acid is also 
required in order to increase the stability of the sensi- 
tive salts—in other words, to act as a preservative. 
But a paper prepared with these salts alone will give a 
very thin image when the paper is fixed, and to give 
body to the emulsion we shall require an organic salt 
of silver. The organic acids—citric, tartaric, and 
oxalic acid—give salts with soda of sodium citrate, 
tartrate, and oxalate. The salts with silver nitrate 
give silver citrate, tartrate, and oxalate respectively. 
Of these, the first is perhaps the most satisfactory. 

Let us now see the formula for a P.O.P. emulsion. 
Three solutions are wanted, as follows :— 


A.—Silver nitrate .......................... 64 gr 
Distilled water ........................ 11 oz. 
Citric acid оо vitae Т dal 16 gr. 

B= Gelatine: Seedo . 96 gr. 
Distilled water ....................... 3 oz. 
Ammonium chloride ................ 53 gr 
Sodium citrate ....................... IO gr. 

C. Chrome alum мышына Orne pne IO gr. 


Distilled water .......................- I OZ. 


In making up the B solution, let the gelatine first 
soak in the water in which the chloride and citrate have 
been previously dissolved; when swollen, place the 
beaker or vessel containing it in a pan of very hot water, 
and stir the solution with a glass rod until the gelatine 
has dissolved. The temperature should be about 
140? Fahr. Next heat the A solution in the same way 
to 140? Fahr., then pour it very slowly in B, with 
vigorous stirring. Finally, stir in two drachms of C, 
and then filter the emulsion through four thicknesses of 
clean and freshlv washed fine muslin. 


Before describing the coating of the emulsion, it may 
be worth whie pointing out likely errors and their 
correction. These may be summed up briefly as 
follows : 

The image fixes out too much in the hypo bath. 
More silver nitrate required, or more sodium citrate. 

_ The emulsion is granular, or full of precipitate. This 
15 due to non-emulsification of the silver chloride and 
citrate; the emulsifying must be done more slowly. 

The image is faint and uneven. This is due to bad 
coating of the emulsion, which should have more gela- 
tine in it. Different makes of gelatine have very 
different body-giving powers. 

These points are introduced here, as they are purely 
connected with the emulsion. The coating is a 
mechanical operation, and is quite easy, provided the 
conditions now given be observed. In the first place, 
temperature is a very important thing, and the emul- 
sion must not be coated too hot. А thermometer is 
indispensable, and it should record, at the time of coat- 
ing, something between 88? and 92? Fahr. The cooler 
the emulsion, the thicker will be the coating and the 
richer the paper. The hotter the emulsion, the more it 
will sink into the pores of the paper, the result being 
dull and blotchy prints. 

Two dishes should be used when coating, one small 
one standing inside a much larger one, the latter being 
filled with hot water to preserve the temperature of the 
emulsion in the inner dish. The filtered emulsion is 
put into the inner dish, and the thermometer laid slant- 
ing In it, so that the temperature may be carefully noted. 
The coating may be done in a variety of ways, the oldest 
being that of flotation. Sheets of paper are cut to the 
desired size, and floated one at a time on the emulsion. 
They must be laid on the surface of the emulsion 
gradually, one corner being placed in contact first, and 
the whole paper being then gradually laid on. The 
time of floating should be about two minutes. The 
paper is then lifted up by one corner, held a moment to 
drain—not over the dish, but over a glass measure, as 
otherwise bubbles will form in the dish—and it is then 
hung up to dry. 

This is obviously a long process if many pieces of 
paper are wanted at one time; and another method, 
which has for many years been recommended for the 
coating of carbon tissue, will be found much more 
businesslike. Let us suppose the dish containing the 
emulsion is of half-plate size. Cut a strip of paper 
6} inches wide and about 2 ft. 6 in. long, and roll it 
up, the side to be coated being outwards. Take hold 
of the outer end of the roll, lay the roll on the warm 
emulsion, and by pulling the held end upwards, gradu- 
ally unwind the floating roll, so that each part of it in 
turn comes into contact with the liquid. The quicker 
the roll is unwound, the thicker will be the coating of 
emulsion obtained. About one second for each six 
inches may safelv be allowed. There is no fear of the 
emulsion creeping in and wetting the °“ not-to-be- 
coated ’’ side of the paper, unless it be too hot. The 
remedv is obvious. 

When coating postcards with P.O.P. emulsion, the 
floating method has, of course, to be adopted; but with 
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a little care two postcards can be floated simultaneously 
in a whole-plate dish of emulsion. Three minutes 
instead of two should be allowed for the operation. 

'The making up, mixing, and coating of the emulsion 
may all be done in gaslight (not incandescent gas), but 
drying should be done in darkness, and in a room free 
from gas or chemical fumes. If the drying is found to 
be very slow, a little rectified spirit may be used with the 
emulsion, half an ounce to ten ounces of emulsion being 
a fair proportion. Do not use too much, or the coating 
will be streaky. 

Most of the failures with home-made P.O.P. arise 
from bad coating, the emulsion being, as a rule, too thin 
altogether. If spotty, it will be because an unsuitable 
raw paper has been coated, which contains deleterious 
chemical matter. Minute bubbles in the emulsion cause 
white spots in the prints, often with dark rings round 
them. If the paper goes off colour rapidly, becoming 
yellow, it will be because the drying has not taken place 


y NATURE 
АЭ ATURE 


By R. 
ATURE photographers, who all the winter and early 
N spring have had nothing to do but to make plans for 
the circumvention of their timid sitters and to devise 
new apparatus, in the shape of shutters or hiding tents, or 
what not, are now in full swing of work. 

The difficulty now is not how to find some food for the 
camera, but rather how to be in two or three places at once. 
Last month should have enabled workers in this fascinating 
branch of photography to obtain records of the earlier 
nesting birds—blackbirds, thrushes, robins, missel thrushes, 
etc.—before the hedges and trees had acquired their full 
foliage; and no doubt many lapwings, redshanks, and 
curlews, and other inhabitants of the breezy upland moors 
have also been successfully “done.” 


This is the Month. 

But May is THE month of the year. The end of April 
should have seen the arrival of the earlier summer visitors— 
chiff-chaffs, willow wrens, swallows, wrynecks, cuckoos, etc. 
—in small numbers. But now the migratory movement is 
in full swing, and our fields and hedges and copses are alive 
with the welcome summer visitors, which quickly find their 
partners and select their nesting sites. 

In my experience these summer migrants are not so diffi- 
cult to approach with the camera as are our native birds, 
which, with the exception of those which take up their abode 
in a garden and are in consequence more or less accustomed 
to see people about, are decidedly shy. Most of the migrants, 
however, can be approached with more or less ease, provided 
one has the gift of moving quickly and noiselessly, without 
fuss or bother. The first requisite for the Nature photo- 
grapher is, without doubt, an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of bird, beast, and reptile. The second requisite— 
and it is, luckily, one which can be cultivated by use and 
experience—is resourcefulness. 

The conditions of work are of such endless variety that 
the difficulties to be surmounted in each case can only be 
successfully overcome by the greatest ingenuity and the 
power of adapting one's plans to meet the most diverse rc- 
quirements. 

Apparatus. 

To be able to meet every contingency requires, unfor- 

tunately, an extensive (and expensive) outfit. But the man 
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sufficiently rapidly or in a pure enough atmosphere, 
or because the coated paper has not been carefully 
enough wrapped up. Waxed tissue should be used for 
the purpose. 

As regards using home-made P.O.P., there is gener- 
ally a liability for the image to lose density in the after 
treatment, and for this reason printing should be carried 
out rather deeper than usual. Although the ordinary 
toning baths are quite suitable, combined toning and 
fixing solutions are less liable to show up uneven coat- 
ing in the form of double tones. Bad coating, by the 
way, gives rise to some extraordinary looking pictures 
when the toning begins, and great care and some little 
practice are necessary to secure freedom from it. 

A lot of valuable experience, and a great deal of 
pleasure can, however, be derived from making a few 
batches of P.O.P. at home, even though we come back 
at last to the commercial product as being more con- 
venient where any quantity is concerned. 


SPECIAL TO 
“THE А. P. AND 
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b. LODGE. 


to whom dollars are scarce need not despair. If his purse 
won't run to telephoto and the latest form of lens and an 
elaborate camera, he must use what tools he can afford ; and 
it is astonishing what fine results can be obtained with an 
ordinary camera, half or quarter plate, and a fairly good 
lens, plus a good deal of woodcraft and resource. 

In fact, I will back this combination to beat the most ex- 
pensive battery of lenses and equipment without the neces- 
sary knowledge and skill. 

It is well-nigh impossible to advise what camera, shutter, 
or lens is best for a beginner. It all depends upon so many 
considerations, and in my opinion no one camera can be had 
to suit all branchesof Natural History photography. 

For instance, for bird photography one wants, in so many 
cases that it is almost necessary to have one, a reflecting 
camera, to enable the movements of a bird to be followed. 
This form of camera, which is somewhat expensive, is not 
so necessary perhaps for photographing a bird at its nest, 
especially when operated from a distance by means of string 
or rubber tubing. But when you come to photograph the 
nest itself, the reflecting camera is a positive disadvantage. 
It is true that the nest can be photographed, but it would 
be done better and with less difüculty with the ordinary 
form of camera. 

Camera Movements. 

Any object at very close quarters, whether it be a nest, or 
a reptile, or other small object, especially if it is surrounded 
with vegetation, requires, not only a very long extension of 
camera, but a small stop and all possible movements, more 
especially the swing back and rising front. This latter you 
can have, it is true, on a reflex, but the former movement 
is out of the question. 

So that a complete equipment requires two cameras. Then 
the size of camera has to be considered. For the reflex I 
think myself a quarter-plate is most generally useful. I 
have myself a 5 by 4 with reversing back, and the extra 
size is certainly sometimes useful, but nine times out of ten 
I only use what can be got on a quarter-plate, and if the 
camera has to be concealed, it makes a very large and con- 
spicuous object, while the extra weight of camera, plate- 
holders, plates, etc., is a serious consideration. The chief 
benefit I get is a longer extension, and in consequence a 
longer focus lens. 
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For the ordinary form, perhaps a half-plate is the best. 
For many years I used a whole-plate, and certainly a nest 
photograph on a whole-plate beats all the smaller sizes, other 
things being equal. But a whole-plate camera, two lenses, 
three double backs, spare plates, tripod, and other necessary 
fitments is such a terrible load for eight or ten hours' work 
that I finally went in for a half-plate. If stereoscopic work 
is done, a movable front and partition enables the same 
camera to be either as for stereoscopic or for single lens. 

For years I have run down the Kodak and the Kodak user, 
but I have been tempted by its portability and extreme 1n- 
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PPING FOREST, with its six miles of beautiful woodland 
and breezy common, is hardly appreciated as it should be 

as affording a “happy hunting ground ” for subjects for pictorial 
photography. In the hope of bringing the beauties of the Forest 
more directly to the notice of photographers the combined outing 
of the Affiliated societies on 22nd May is to take the form of a 
visit to the Forest, the intention being to conduct parties by 
various routes through it from the three stations on its borders, 
all meeting at High Beech. The undermentioned notes as to 
the routes and the subjects likely to be met with upon them were 
prepared more particularly for the use of visitors on that occa- 
sion, but it is hoped that they may also be of service at other 
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times. 
similar numbers on the accompanying map. 

The common at the top of Piercing Hill, the Furze Ground, 
the Verderer's Ride, and Sand Pit Plain may be especially 
mentioned as affording many ready-made ‘‘ compositions," wait- 
ing only for appropriate lighting to be translated by the camera 
into beautiful pictures. 


The numbers in brackets in the notes correspond with 


Route 1.—From Theydon Bois to High Beech. 


Ascend the hill through the village, passing the green, and at 
the church turn to the right up Piercing Hill. Enter the Forest 
where the houses end. On emerging from the Fir Plantation (1) 
an open, undulating common will be found covered with gorse, 
ferns, heather, and a few trees. There is a fine view over the 
open country beyond Epping. There are plenty of “ pictures ”’ 
to be found here, with gorse and paths in foreground, woods in 
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genuity to get a folding 3a pattern. The automatic shutter, 
in particular, strikes me as being the most ingenious bit of 
mechanism I have ever met with, and I begin to see 
possibilities in a new field, as yet untried. 

Its small size makes it very easily hidden close to a nest, 
while the shutter is very fairly silent, and both time and 
instantaneous exposures can be turned on at will, either 
being able to be worked by a string or long tube. I think 
it might be used with some chance of success for tree- 
building birds, preferably of large size, on account of its 
small image. 


middle distance, and the open country beyond. Descend the 
common by the path at its western end, cross the small stream, 
turn left, and follow its course till a small open space is reached 
on the right, with a single tall tree. Take the path to the right 
up the hill; at the top (2) are some fine beeches. Cross the 


green ride close by, to Amesbury Banks, the old British encamp- 
ment. At (3) the trees overhang on either side of the ancient fosse, 
and if the weather has been wet small pools will here add 
interest to the foreground. Cross the main road and enter the 
wood beyond the Waltham Road. At (4) are some small ponds 
with graceful silver birches. 
Arms. 


Return to the road past the Wake 
At (5) are a number of small pools with rushes. Take 
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the High Beech road, and at (6), where the road curves, the 
trees on either side are very graceful, and pictures seem ready- 
made. Leave the road where the open ground commences, and 
a path will be found leading to the Verderer's Ride (7). The 
walk along this is one of the most beautiful in the Forest. To 
the west the ground descends abruptly, and there are many fine 
pictures, with peeps of the open country beyond. At (8) is a 
fine view down Honey Lane looking over Waltham. Cross 
Honey Lane and rejoin the road to High Beech. 


Route 2.—From Theydon Bois to High Beech. 


Follow the road straight through the village and enter the 
Forest at Oak Hill on the left (9). Follow the winding path 
through the trees, along which will be found several oppor- 
tunities of picture making, to (то), where one comes upon open 
country again. Here there is a good view over the distant land- 
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scape. Turn back through the thicket due west, cross the Green 
Ride, known here as “ The Ditches,” and an open, common-like 
part of the Forest, with a steep descent, will be seen, known as 
“the Furze Ground." The view across it is delightful, and 
pictures for the camera abound. Descend the hill, ascend the 
other side, past the keeper's lodge, and cross the road. Near 
by are Golding’s Hill Ponds, but these do not appear attractive, 
from a photographic point of view. Follow the Green Ride (12) 
on the opposite side of the road for some зоо or доо yards, and 
then strike into Monk Wood (13), by many thought to be the 
finest part of the Forest. Here are giant beeches, picturesque 
dells, with little streams, and now and again small open spaces 
covered with rough grass. From Monk Wood cross the High 
Road, and through the wood again to High Beech. Or a détour 
may be made to Wake Valley Pond (14), by the side of the High 
Road. The searcher after pictures is advised to proceed to the 
head of the pond, where the marshy foreground covered with 
rushes and the pond beyond seem to promise well. 


Route 3.-From Loughton to High Beech. 


From the station cross the High Road and enter the Forest by 
the Green Ride, to the left of Staple’s Pond (15). Look out for 
* winding path" subjects. Continue by the Green Ride up a 
steep hill, at the top of which (16) is a fine view, looking back- 
ward. Ап open space is soon reached stretching right and left, 
known as Sand Pit Plain (17). To the left are several very 
graceful groups of silver birches, with rough foreground and 
cart tracks. Return past the Green Ride and down hill to 
Baldwin's Pond (18). The head of the pond narrows, and is 
partly covered with rushes, affording good foreground studies. 
Enter the Green Ride again and leave it to cross Little Monk 
Wood (rg). The trees here are not so large nor so thick as in 
Great Monk Wood, but there are more open spaces, and perhaps 
more opportunities for pictures. Cross the High Road and 
continue straight to High Beech. 


Route 4.—From Loughton to High Beech. 
Leave the station by the footbridge. On reaching the High 
Road turn left till open ground 15 reached on the right (20). 
Here turn right and enter a sort of “ scrub " common, with 
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small trees and pleasing distant views. At the top of the hill 
(21) are some fine trees, with distant views over Chingford. 
Turn sharp to right between two enclosed grounds, and at (22) 
open ground will be found, with trees here and there and distant 
views over High Beech woods, crowned by the church spire. 
Continue past the nursery and by a small birch wood to Straw- 
berry Hill Pond (23), a picturesque sheet of water, with foliage 
of all kinds round its banks. On leaving the pond there is open 
ground again, with birches in foreground and distant views 
towards High Beech, towards which strike а * bee line." After 
crossing the High Road some huge beeches will be found (24), 
some of the grandest trees in the Forest. ‘Through the beech 
wood and along the road to High Beech. At (25) are silver birch 
woods on either side, but the trees are perhaps too crowded 
for photography. At (26) is a small pond, at the west end of 
which are small pools, with rushes, small bushes, and outstand- 
ing birches, waiting for that * last plate.” 


Routes 5 and 6.-From Chingford to High Beech. 

These routes are better known, and it is scarcely necessary to 
give details. The north end of Connaught Water, lairmead 
(park-like scenery), Hill Wood (beeches), Ludgate Plain, and 
Almshouse Plain may be mentioned as likely to afford good 
subjects. 

In conclusion a few general words of advice may not be out 
of place. Avoid the denser parts of the Forest—pictures are 
more likely to be found where the trees are not too thick and 
close. In photographing trees let there be one tree, or one group 
of trees, standing out from the rest and at once claiming 
attention in the picture. Endeavour to obtain a massing of 
light and shade, and avoid “ spottiness " of lighting. Do not 
under-expose, trees in shadow always require a comparatively 
long exposure. Finally, endeavour to portray not only the actual 
objects photographed, but the sentiment of the scene—the 
breeziness and the spaciousness of the commons, the grandeur 
and the mystery of the woods. 

Other particulars of the outing were piven in last week’s issue. 
Further information can be obtained from the acting secretary 
of the Affiliation, Mr. H. Philp, 66, Russell Square, London, 
W.C., or Мг. F. С. Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
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THE DRESDEN 


HE official opening of the Dresden International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition took place on May 1, the ceremony being 
performed by H.M. the King of Saxony at eleven in the forenoon. 
His Majesty afterwards made a tour of the buildings and grounds. 
Some idea of the size of this the largest photographic exhibition 
ever held, may be gathered from the fact that the extent of the 
grounds and the size of the buildings exceed those of the White 
City. At 2 p.m. the representatives of the different countries, 
including E. O. Hoppé for England (with Sir Benjamin Stone), 
were entertained at luncheon at the Castle by the King. At the 
banquet in the evening some eight hundred people were present, 
including all the foremost representatives of photography from 
all the civilised countries of the world. 

The English pictorial photographs number about 150 frames. 
Four rooms were placed at the disposal of the English repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hoppé, and were decorated under the guidance 
of a leading German artist, Professor Mengell. The decoration 
of these four rooms is in white and grey, with a white silk 
velarium. The friezes are dark grey, while a darker tone in grey 
felt covers the floor. The furniture of the rooms, the bronzes 
and sculptures, the plants and greenery, all combine to give a 
very fine effect. It was considered by the authorities that it 
would be tiring for visitors to be looking at the same scheme of 
decoration in so many rooms, so a different colour decoration has 
been devised for each nation. 

England is well represented in the department of applied 
photography, especially in colour photography, astronomy, and 
criminology. 

Speaking generally of the exhibition, it may be noticed that 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Austria is easily in advance of all others in the Pictorial Section, 
and in addition has a special building for her exhibits which 
cost the Government about £4,000. The Industry Hall, with all 
the different manufactures in full operation, is a fine sight; 
while in good display, perhaps, the palm must be awarded to 
Kodak, Ltd., who certainly have the largest show of goods. 

Special features worth noting are the kinematograph theatre, 
and the observatory where the system of celestial photography is 
explained and demonstrated. In the department of photography 
applied to reproduction, Great Britain makes a fine display. 

England stands well in the matter of record work, and Sir 
Benjamin Stone has a hundred pictures to show in that branch 
of photographic activity, of which he may be said to have been 
the pioneer. The King of Saxony took a special interest in these 
pictures, and conveyed to Sir Benjamin Stone his appreciation of 
their excellencies. 

A fine set of pictures adorns the room set apart for Royal 
photographers, and Princess Mathilde, herself a skilful photo- 
grapher and exhibitor, spent much time not only in the Royal 
room, but also in the English pictorial section, with which she 
expressed herself much delighted. 

The guides to the exhibition are models of their kind, and not 
only give all information respecting the exhibits, but also 
itineraries of Dresden and the neighbourhood—walks, drives, 
and objects of interest in and near the city, and tram and taxi- 
cab fares. Messrs. Cook are taking over parties every week at 
reduced fares, and opportunity should be taken to visit one or 
other of the great congresses, of which six will be held in the 
grounds. 
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Barrhead Exhibition. —The Barrhead and District Amateur Art 
Club held their sixth annual exhibition in the Public Hall, 
Barrhead, when Mr. A. W. Hil judged a goodly ex- 
hibition. The novelty (although it is to some extent a reversion 
to early methods) was a “panel” class, the entry of each 
exhibitor consisting of three pictures; it was thought that this 
would entice the d/asé exhibitor satiated with the ordinary com- 
etition, and enough was seen to warrant its repetition. W. C. S. 

erguson, Glasgow, won the silver plaque with “The Tres- 
passers,” * A Highland By-way," and “Into the Sunshine,” all 


splendid examples of the work of this the high apostle of “oil”; 
the energetic joint secretary, R. Murray, won the bronze plaque 
with “ Meadow and Stream," ' On the Ayrshire Coast," and 
“Ower the Muir"; a certificate was gained by Robert E. 
Glasgow, Paisley. In the open class, any subject, Peter Mitchell 
won the plaque with “ Rest” ; certificates to John Band, Glas- 
gow ; Robert Ure, Pollokshields, and J. Currie, Glasgow. In the 
Federation class, Robert Ure, Pollokshields, was plaque winner 
with “А Hillside Farm ” ; certificates to J. Harvie, Glasgow, and 
R. Murray, Barrhead. 
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-^ BROMOIL DISCUSSED. ^2 


THE LEGITIMACY OF CONTROL AND OTHER MATTERS. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR ‘‘ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


R. MORTIMER’S paper on the occasion of the opening of 

his exhibition of bromoils, although one of the shortest 
ever read before the Royal Photographic Society, was to the 
point, and provoked a lengthy discussion. As Mr. Mummery 
expressed it, the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. “trailed his 
coat-tails pretty well," and there were plenty ready to step on 
them. Beginning with the assertion that nine-tenths of the 
photographs produced to-day are utterly wanting in correct 
tonality, he entered a plea for bromoil as a means of correcting 
false tone values for the betterment of a pictorial rendering. 
He thought it a method which should satisfy every aspirant for 
pictorial expression, and laid stress upon its capability for pro- 
ducing sketch effects. 

He vigorously defended the legitimacy of control, and asked 
whether the man who spent a day in watching for an effect 
which he subsequently rendered as a straight print was to be 
glorified beyond the man who secured a fleeting impression by 
means which photography had placed at his disposal, and sub- 
sequently developed it into a picture giving an impression of 
the scene as he may have observed it upon a previous occasion, 
but which might never ari:e again. 

The discussion that followed sprawled considerably over 
familiar ground until the exponents of different schools ot 
thought agreed together, like Betsy and I, that they could never 
agree. From his far corner Mr. E. T. Holding was darkly 
sceptical. He had seen a great many bromoil prints—present 
company, of course, excepted—which were worse than specimens 
of straight photography of the same subject. Thought that the 
individualism which such a process made possible often meant 
a degradation of tones, so that a view taken at noontide con- 
veyed a suggestion of evening, or even of midnight. Admitted, 
however, that if a man had something to express, and knew 
how to express it, the bromoil process was well worth while. 

The Rev. F. C. Lambert did not find his well-known ortho- 
doxy strained to breaking-point by bromoil. He pointed out 
some substantial truths with regard to sanity in art, reminded 
us that, whether we liked it or not, we all exercised control, from 
setting up the tripod to exhibiting the finished article, pleaded 
tor the expurgation of the word “ faking,” and digressed to 
speak of the essential difference between what was pictorially 
true and scientifically true in the rendering of colour. “ The 
spectrum is not found hanging on every rose-bush," he added 
picturesquely. That remark about the rose-bush called up Dr. 
Mees, who claimed, in contradiction to Mr. Lambert, that a 
plate accurately adjusted to the relative brightness of colours 
world do what appeared accurate to the eye. 

The wordy struggle was calmed by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, who put 
the matter in a nutshell by saying that for the pictorial worker 
it would always be a question of giving the correct illusion, and 


that could not be done in any way that would satisfy the 
scientist. 

Mr. Bale Rider was troubled by what appeared to be the 
levity апа high spirits of the process in contradistinction to 
those grave and reverend masters, carbon and platinum. He 
thought bromoil likely to lead to carelessness in work, whereas 
the need of the present day was for more seriousness and per- 
severance. Mr. Mortimer, an accomplished draughtsman, was 
well qualified to use the control which was given him in brom- 
oi, but how many men could be similarly trusted? He dis- 
liked also the emphasis which was placed upon the speediness 
of the process. Painters attempting new media thought them- 
selves unfitted to exhibit until they had worked laboriously for 
two or three years, while, on the other hand, a photographer, 
finding that by putting a bromide print through boiling coffee 
he got an effect in five minutes which no one had ever seen in 
his dreams before, forthwith made a dash for the papers to find 
out the date of the next exhibition. 

Dr. Evershed was another apostle of thoroughness. The 
very facility with which the process could be carried out was 
its chief blemish in his eyes. Mr. Thomas gave some intimate 
details as to how the prints were made in Mr. Mortimer's case. 

Mr. Arbuthnot philosophised on processes in general and 
gum-platinum in particular; Mr. Furley Lewis made the 
sensible suggestion that the greater the degree of control which 
was afforded by a process the more culpable was the worker 
if he showed faulty results, and Mr. O'Farrell was gently 
humorous about the “ luminosity " of Dr. Mees, and said that 
he thought the chief merit of bromoil was that it reflected the 
idiosyncrasy of the worker, and enabled us in many cases to 
produce “ the light that never was on sea or land." 

Mr. Mortimer briefly replied to his critics, and acknowledged 
the compliments of his friends. He was not surprised to hear 
Mr. Holding advocating straight photography. A straight print 
would naturally appeal to an exponent of the glycerine develop- 
ment of platinum more than a print produced by a prooess in 
which the brush was used in another way! Не deprecated the 
criticisms as to the speediness of the process. Why should 
not a worker, once he knew what he wanted, carry out his ideas 
in minutes instead of months? Given the idea or motif, the 
time taken in the manipulation of the materials was a minor 
matter. Take tronble and time to think out the course before- 
hand, engage a pilot in the shape of a straight print, and then, 
knowing exactly the effect desired, go for it as speedily as may 
be. He thought, too, that there was always a certain fresh- 
ness attaching to the rapidly made print which was lacking in 
the ontcome of the more tedious processes. 

Business Done (as Toby says), the second Mortimer exhibi- 
tion opened at the R.P.S. 


DOWN THE THAMES ON A TUG. 


й т annual outing of the South London Photographic 
Society took place on Saturday, May 1st. The members 
met at Temple Pier, and were conveyed down the river in one 
of the Aberdeen Shipping Co.'s tugs, and though there were 
upwards of тоо passengers on board, including бо of the South 
London P.S., there was plenty of room for all, and those who 
desired to photograph could do so without inconveniencing one 
another. The weather was all that could be desired, bright 
sunshine with occasional clouds, and effects upon the water, 
culminating towards evening in some fine grey atmospheric 
effects as the sun gradually became obscured behind the rising 
cloud bank. 

The number of reflex cameras on board argued the well-to-do 
character of the members of the South London, while one or 
two well-known workers had in addition their 8o-ton guns, alias 


their Dallmeyer portrait lenses, working at F/3, so that ample 
exposure could be obtained with instantaneous exposures up till 
7 ог 7.30 p.m. Теа was served on board after passing Woolwich 
—the furthest limit of the excursion being east of Purfleet. _ 

The South London Photographic Society is to be congratu 
lated on its organisation of such a pleasant outing, and it was 
evident that much pains and time had been spent by Mrs. 
Whiles and her committee in organising so successful ao 
outing. 

Representatives from nearlv all the leading Metropolitan 
photographic societies were on board, and in addition Dr. Ever- 
shed, Messrs. А. H. Blake, M.A., H. O. Fenton, and Malcolm 
Arbuthnot, who were busy with their hand cameras till quite 
late in the evening. Everyone on board was delighted with the 
trip, and voted the South London excursion Ar. 


ns Hug at Hg a t, 


The Service Company, Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., 
are having a new and extensive shop front fitted to their premises 
facing on High Holborn, so that for the time being the company's 
light is hidden, not under a bushel, but to some extent behind 
a hoarding. The main entrance is not, however, interfered with, 
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and the company is able to conduct its business in their extensive 
premises at the back with little or no discomfort to their 
customers. Any of our readers, therefore, who wish to visit the 
Service Company should look for a hoarding and not for a shop 
window during the next we r so. [с 
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By Warp MUIR. 


Н Practical Point in Flower Photography. 


A Reply to Mr. Johnson's Article on “Flower Photography " in last week's issue of “The A. P. and P. N.” 
Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 


GREAT deal has been written about the 
photography of flowers in their natural 
surroundings; but it seems to me that, 
paradoxical though it may sound, too 
much attention has been devoted to the 
flowers and too little to the natural 
surroundings. Flower photographs 
should ‘‘ tell a story,” as the phrase 
is; they should tell the flower's story, 
the story of how and where it lives. 
The aforesaid ‘‘ natural surroundings '' 
are a very important part of that story. 

Needless to say, I write not of pic- 
torial '* studies,’’ where the flowers аге 
purely used as decorations, but of the honest, straight- 
forward photography of flowers, taken for their own 
sake. Oddly enough, nevertheless, the pictorial 
element creeps in, as a factor to be reckoned with even 
in what might be intended for a bald illustration to a 
botanical article; and a pictorial, or more or less pic- 
torial, photograph of flowers may be truer than a would- 
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be honest unpictorial one. It is characteristic of 
flowers to be pictorial and decorative. They are not 
really botanical specimens at all, they are natural 
beauties. It is man’s idea to consider them as botani- 
cal specimens, not nature's. 

But that is by the way. I was going to remark, 
apropos of the importance of paying due attention to 
the surroundings as well as to the flower to be photo- 
graphed, that a mistake which I think the beginner 
makes too often is the adoption of a low point of view 
instead of a high one. The favourite trick of exaggerat- 
ing a pictorial foreground, by lowering the tripod to 
near its level, misleads him. When photographing 
flowers out of doors he pursues the same course; he 
lowers his tripod until the camera is only a foot or two 
off terra firma. 

He gets the flowers large on the plate. But in so 
doing he distorts the flower’s surroundings—not 
actually distorts them, perhaps, but distorts them from 
what the human eye would see were it ordinarily 
looking at the flowers as_they grow. When passing 
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through a field of buttercups, vou don't lie down with 
your head eighteen inches from the grass, in order to 
see the buttercups. Even when you are admiring one 
specially fine individual buttercup, you don't view it 
from its own level. You view it from where you stand, 
and even looking at it intently, you include an impres- 
sion of the field that surrounds it, and the neighbouring 
buttercups therein; maybe, also, an impression of the 
cows in the field, and of a fairly distant clump of trees. 

Thebotanist 
would pullthe 
buttercup and take 
it home, and per- 
haps put its petals 


under а micro- 
scope; and if he 
wanted to photo- 


graph it, he would 
pin it up on a board 
and place the 
camera quite close 
to it. That 15 
another affair alto- 
gether. 1 am talk- 
ing of photograph- 
ing flowers in their 


natural surround- 
ings, as they grow; 
and I maintain 


that, as a general 
rule, it is sounder 
to photograph the 
flowers from man's 
eye-level than from 
their own level, if 
you want to aim at 
truth. 

(With some tiny 
flowers, if vou set 
up the camera five or six feet from the ground, the 
blossoms would be rendered impossibly small; but with 
most flowers the effect is correct, and if thev are 
rendered too small, enlarging will remedy it.) 


High v. Low Level. 

Furthermore, if you adopt a high level, with the 
camera, of course, pointing somewhat downwards, you 
not only cause it to render exactly what the eve sees— 
for the eye, in looking at flowers growing on the 
ground, also looks downwards—but you °“ spread out ”’ 
your subject better. If vou lower vour camera too 
much, the nearer flowers will hide the further ones, and 
will appear muddled with them on the plate. The two 
photographs reproduced herewith illustrate the avoid- 
ance of this. Putting the camera low down, when 
photographing the irises, would have made them “ close 
up ''—the near plants would have hidden the further-off 
ones. As a matter of fact, the camera was something 
like five feet six inches off the ground, to take this 
photograph, and, of course, the lens was turned con- 
siderably groundwards. Approximately, then, this was 
the view of the irises as I looked normally at them. 

But irises are tall plants, which come up two feet or 
more from the ground. They may seem to be an unfair 
illustration of my argument. Turn to the water-lilies, 
then, which are plants with reallv no height at all. 
Here, again, a high tripod was of use. If I had put mv 
camera low down near the water's edge, this patch of 
lily plants would have been foreshortened; that is, it 
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would have looked narrower than it does, and, to some 
extent, the nearer blooms would have cut off our view 
of the further ones. This photograph represents 
exactly what one's eye saw when looking at the lilies as 
one walked round the margin of the lake. No one bows 
down his head till it is nearly dabbling in the water, to 
gaze at and enjoy a patch of water-lilies; so why should 
one lower one’s camera nearly into the water to photo- 
graph them? They are rather small on the plate, | 
admit; but the eye 
does not see water- 
lilies as a very 
large flower. 
Moreover, Ьу 
adopting this high 
point of view, it 
seems to me one 
tells the story of 
the plant with 
greater distinction. 
‘The lake behind the 
water-lilies, with its 
little ripples and its 
swan, is all part of 
the water - lily’s 
story—it shows the 
sort of place the 
water-lily grows in. 
In photographing 
land-growing 
flowers, if you 
lower the camera 
nearly to ground 
level you often get 
the flowers against 
the sky—yet you 


never see them, 
naturally, against 
the sky, unless 


they are flowers that are growing on trees and hedges. 


Tripod and Lens. 

I have a low tripod, and I have an extra high one— 
it lifts the camera six foot six from ground level when 
extended; and more and more I find the low tripod use- 
less and the high one necessary. Often I have to employ 
a long-focus lens with my high tripod, but it is only а 
lens which includes an angle similar to that which the 
eye sees. Both the photographs which accompany this 
note were taken with the back combination of an R.R. 
lens, and so far may be said to be narrow-angled views; 
but they are not excessively so, and neither of them in- 
cludes less than the eve itself would see. 

What the Eve Sees. 

The long and short of it is that these two pictures are 
what I saw without bending down or twisting about or 
standing on my head; and I claim that they are truer to 
nature, and tell the flowers’ story more truthfully than 
if they had been taken with the much-advised dwarf 
tripod and low viewpoint. 

With specially small and isolated low-growing flowers 
it may occasionally be desirable to employ the low view 
point, if one particularly wants to illustrate their pro- 
file or the side-view of their stems; but as a rule the 
trutn will be got—as well as pleasingness, if not positive 
pictorialism—by adhering in flower photography to the 
rule which ought to govern every other sort of photo” 
graphy—take what the eve sees naturally, not what /! 
would see were its owner an acrobat or an earthworm. 
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THE TURN OF THE EBB. By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R P.S. 


From F. J. Mortimer's One-man Show of Bromoil Prints now open at the Royal Photographic Societys House. 
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PRING returned, London is 
once more ‘‘ London the beau- 
tiful, spite of pessimistic 
views which pretend to see 
nothing of beauty in London streets. 


|! Banked up, towering high above 
t tallest building, most days now may be seen 
| those white Emperors of the sky, the 


glorious Cumuli, whose stately procession 
transforms the most insignificant scenes into 
perfect harmonies of form and mass. 

Stand one morning on the shady side of Fleet Street, 
glance westward, see the grey walls and beautiful 
tower of St. Clement Danes Church silhouetted against 
pearly creams and greys of the cloud-bank, note how 
the deeper greys and purples close in the remaining 
sky vault, then, how those varied lines of the Law 
Courts stretch, a dazzling array of turret and pillar, 
glistening silver-like in the clearness of a sunny spring 
morning. 

So it is in all the varied phases of London scenes, 
park, road, buildings, or the river, all answer to the 
magic of a spring sky, which lifts and transmutes them 
into great subjects for pictorial treatment. 

Probably one of London's most prosaic subjects, yet 
one not without attraction to pictorial experimentalists, 
is Waterloo Bridge. 

Seen from the Embankment, it forms a rigidly 
straight line across the river; yet see it when north- 
west winds are driving snowy mountains across the 
sky, or when clouds obscure the sun, instantly all is 
changed, bridge, tower, chimney, wharves, fall into 
place, and a complete tone harmony awaits artistic effort. 

In dealing with clouds in combination either with 
street scenes, or any form of landscape subject, there 
is always the question of suitability to consider, but 
when sky and subject, whatsoever that may consist of, 
are seen together and photographed as one whole, then 
there is at least no question of general conditions being 
at variance, no joining of foreground lit from the left- 
hand side, and sky exhibiting a contrary state of light- 
ing; yet other, and as damaging, evils may easily be 
perpetrated. 

A quiet, peaceful subject may at times be seen under 
stormy conditions, and if photographed and afterwards 
exhibited, it need cause little wonder if a critical editor 
or judge at some exhibition pass the photograph with 
scant attention; nor is it of any use protesting that it 
was so at the time, there was no need to record it under 
conditions unsuitable in sentiment to the place. 
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Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. '' 


In pictorial work there is one theme best suited to 
each subject; storm and stress for some, quiet, restful 
effects for others, and so it is necessary in dealing with 
clouds, to bear this in mind, and, if adding them from 
separate negatives, they must help to carry out the feel- 
ing of one or other sentiment. 

How far it is advisable to depend upon securing each 
view with its cloud scene on one and the same plate, 
depends largely upon atmospheric conditions and physi- 
cal structure; for instance, a bright, cloudy sky and 
narrow street view, with tall buildings, one side in 
bright sunlight, the other in deep shade, will render it 
difficult to obtain with one exposure, supposing that 
has to be done with a moderately rapid shutter move- 
ment; such instances are often best overcome bv 
making separate exposures for skv and foreground. 

If it must be one exposure for all, then by far the 
better plan is to use a rapid colour corrected plate, a 
large lens aperture, a colour screen such as the Wratten 
and Wainwright K2, which, increasing exposure but 
twice, vet shows a great improvement in result pro- 
duced. Two plates, one of sky, the other of foreground, 
representing absolutely opposite conditions, have but too 
often been wedded together, without -knowledge, and 
passed into the photographic world, as nature seen 
through somebody’s artistic temperament. 

It won’t do—the day of such absurdities has gone; 
we know better now, and photographers have to meet 
more critical audiences, hence a stricter adherence to 
physical facts and possibilities becomes needful. 

One result of this wider knowledge seems to have 
been detrimental to sky pictures, yet it need not be so. 
for it is only the obviously false which is resented, and 
whether by means of one exposure, or by the more 
simple method of separate plates for sky negative, if 
only joined to foreground suitable in character, they 
prove just as strong in appeal to a critical public to-day 
as ever in the history of photographic practice, and now 
is the time of year for making sky negatives. 

Making good sky negatives simply means using any 
medium-colour sensitised plate—-backed for preference— 
lens aperture about F/11 or F/16, and shutter exposure 
of 1-25th of a second, on bright days will prove about 
correct. 

If a colour screen be employed, then lengthen the 
exposure, in accordance with the difference their colour 
density demands. Make certain of full, but not over 
exposure, develop for soft, clear images, then use the 
resulting negatives as occasion тау arise, but alwavs 
with some regard to Nature's time-table: 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


Bv OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Presidency of the Yorkshire Union.—A special meeting of 
the delegates of the Yorkshire Photographic Union was held at 
Bradford on Saturday, the 8th inst., to consider the situation 
arising out of the death of the late president, Mr. J. W. Charles- 
worth. The attendance was fairly good, but not representative 
of many societies, a point that will receive some attention later. 
After a short discussion it was decided that it was not advisable 
to incur the cost of a postal ballot election for the unexpired 
term of the current year, and therefore the meeting unanimously 
requested Mr. F. Atkinson, of Hull (a past president), to be the 
acting-president until the next annual election of officers. We 
congratulate the delegates on the selection of Mr. Atkinson, 
whose genial manner and strict fairness are at once recognised by 
all who come in contact with him. 


The Jury of Selection for Yorkshire.—There is a safeguard rule 
of the Federation which ensures that the services of anyone who 
in the past has shown particular interest in Union work shall 
not be lost to the Yorkshire Federation by reason of being left 
off the list of delegates from his society. This rule operates to 
the number of twelve ordinary members and two vice-presidents, 
and on Saturday the list was filled. The jury of selection was 
also re-elected for the coming year, with the addition of Mr. 
John H. Gash, whose work was well known at the leading 
exhibition centres a few years back, but of late he has been de- 
voting his spare time to autochromes and other matters. With that 
addition, the list now includes Messrs. F. Atkinson, W. Bagshaw, 
Godfrey Bingley, Alexander Keighley, Percy Lund, J. Pearson, 
and Harry Wanless, all well-known names. Mr. Atkinson pointed 
out that the jury of selection were not given enough work to do, 
and he suggested that societies might with advantage avail them- 
selves of the privilege of enlisting their services more frequently 
as judges for exhibitions and print or slide competitions, or for 
the criticism of members’ work at ordinary meetings of the 
societies. 

The Annual Excursion of Y.P.U.—Some heat was introduced 
into the discussion of the arrangements for the annual excursion 
to Grassington and Burnsall for June 19, on the point of tea 
provision. The secretary pointed out that a guarantee was 
necessary some time in advance of the date, and, try as he would, 
he could not obtain from secretaries any intimation of the 
possible or probable number their society were bringing, and 
result was, 1n one case forty teas to pay for that were not eaten, 
and by contrast, at Bolton Abbey, a year or two back, a like 
number who had ordered their teas beforehand found on arrival 
they had been eaten by the early arrivals, who had not ordered 
them. The result is the responsibility is transferred to the 
delegates, who in the meeting made up the guarantee. 


Standardisation of Plate Speeds.—The Secretary of the Union 
read a communication from the Midland Photographic Federation, 
asking for the joint support of the Federations on the subject of 
standardisation of speed numbers. The resolution of the Mid- 
land Federation reads as follows :—“ That in view of the great 
diversity of systems in use, and the methods of Carrying them 
out by makers, in obtaining the speed numbers of their plates, it 
is desirable that a standard system be adopted, and that the 
secretary of this Federation communicate with the other Federa- 
tions with a view to combined action being taken in simul- 
taneously approaching the leading makers of plates and actino- 
meters, and suggesting that they arrange a conference, and 
endeavour to determine and adopt such standard." Bv a 
majority it was decided to give support to the movement. A 
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number of the delegates, however, expressed themselves as 
favouring the idea suggested, but failed to see the practicability 
of the scheme unless one could standardise the speed of the 
shutter, the developer, the temperature, and the amateur. 


New Officers at Wakefield Photographic.— The summer fixtures 
of the Wakefield Photographic Society are to hand, and we are 
pleased to note that an interesting series of outings are arranged. 
This society has had a successful year, and at the annual meeting 
the following officers were elected unanimously :— President, 
J. Н. Chaplin; secretary, С. W. Johnson; treasurer, F. ЖҮ, 
Tattersall, and delegates to the Yorkshire Union are president, 
secretary, and G. H. Townsend. We understand the subscrip- 
tion has been slightly raised, conditional on new and more con- 
venient club rooms being found. There is a strong membership, 
which justifies action of this kind, and with such enterprise and 
a new secretary we may expect great things during the ensuing 
year. Mr. Johnson's address is Lindale Villas, Newton Hill, 
Wakefield. 


A Personal Note—Rev. Joseph Beanland.— For some years the 
platinotype demonstrations of the Rev. Joseph Beanland have 
been highly appreciated by the societies in the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, but arrangements at times have been hampered 
by the inaccessibility of Mr. Beanland's home after a lecture. 
We trust, however, that this disability will be removed when 
Mr. Beanland takes up his new quarters, for we note he has 
effected an exchange of livings with the Vicar of Wilsden, near 
Bradford, and will shortly take up duty as vicar in that parish. 


The Society of Night Photographers.—On Thursday, April 22, 
again by the courtesy of Mr. Hirschfeld, the members of the 
Society of Night Photographers, a body rapidly growing in size 
and importance, held a most interesting meeting in the New 
Studio at No. 58, Pall Mall. The piéce de résistance of the 
evening was an excellent lantern lecture by Mr. Blake, illustrated 
with some delightíul slides by himself and other prominent 
workers. Paul Martin, W. H. Witts, Ellis Kelsey, and several 
other enthusiasts showed pictures of considerable skill and 
beauty. A lively discussion as to the correctness of the tonal 
relations between sky and landscape in the slides ensued, and 
was followed by much argument as to the relative merits of 
ordinary and ortho plates. Оп the latter subject, however, in 
spite of some very interesting remarks from the Rev. F. C. 
Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., no amicable conclusion could be 
reached. In night work experience alone must be the test of 
correctness. Arrangements were left to the secretary (Mr. Russell 
Burchall, of County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W.) for inaugu- 
rating a circulating portfolio ; for it is as a portfolio club that the 
society will exist during the summer months. А particularly 
strong exhibit of work has been collected for the photographic 
section at the new White City exhibition, and, as showing that 
a flourishing society exists solely for the furtherance of the 
portrayal of the beauties of nocturnal landscape, it should prove 
of great interest to visitors. 


Glasgow Southern Photographic Association held their annual 
meeting recently, when a good year's progress was reported. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing vear:— President, 
Mr. К. Ure; vice-president, Mr. C. McKenna; treasurer, Mr. E. J. 
Grant; librarian, Mr. S. Robertson; lanternist, Mr. D. Linton; 
council, Messrs. Morrer, Kemp, Denver, Wilson, McQueen, Milroy, 
and Miss McQueen and Miss Alexander; secretary, Mr. Robert 
Lindsay, 19r, Allison Street, Glasgow, S.S. An interesting series 
of excursions has been arranged for the summer months. 


The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle has completed the second 
vear of its existence, and the secretary, Mr. W. S. Crocket, in his 
annual statement, gives a pleasing report of “ something attempted, 
something done." The season opened with Mr. Г Craig Annan's 
valuable lecture on “ Photography as a Means of Artistic Expres- 
sion " ; then followed what was probably the hit of the season, the 
one-man show by Mr. J. M. Whitehead, which has already been 
specially reviewed in these columns. A lecture by Mr. W. C. S. 
Ferguson, one of our most prominent pictorialists, on “ Pictorial 
Expression and Impression," so much impressed the Circle that 
they wanted it printed, but no, Mr. Ferguson's modesty would not 
allow this. The circulating panel, for which, by the way, each 
member must now submit three prints annually, figured prominently 
at nine exhibitions, while clashing of dates prevented its appearance 
at three more. At the exhibitions the members had a successful 
career. At the Scottish Salon nearly a third of the pictures were 
by Circleites, while forty-two of the forty-seven pictures they sub- 
mitted were accepted at the Northern. Mr. Crocket was unani- 
mously re-elected secretary, and the new president is the redoubt- 
able Mr. A. W. Hill, Shotts, who may be trusted to see that the 
career of the Circle is undimmed during his tenure of office. 
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А REMARKABLE OUTFIT. 


W E have on previous occasions referred in terms of praise 
to the productions of the Midland Camera Co., of 
Slaney Street, Birmingham. The initials “ М. С. С.” on a 
camera have come to be regarded by a great number of 
amateurs as a kind of hall-mark of excellence in camera con- 
struction and good value. We have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of examining several outfits made by the Midland Camera 


Co., and in each instance there is no doubt that an instrument 
of the very best quality is being offered at an exceedingly low 
fig tre. | 

‘One of the most notable outfits made by the company is that 


known as “ No. 16, triple extension." This camera, which is a 
fine piece of cabinet work, is beautifully finished and polished, 
with best quality brass fittings. The triple extension is m- 
genious, and is actuated by double racks and pinions, so that 
the camera racks forward for a third of its total extension, and 
back for another third. The camera thus, when fully extended, 
is well balanced on a turntable. The total extension in the half- 
plate size is 23 in., and it closes up sufficiently to enable a lens 


of 3 in. to be used, while still allowing a considerable amount 
of rise, fall, and cross movement of the front. 

Every practical movement is included in this camera, such as 
reversing and double swing back for vertical and horizontal 
swings, and also swing front. The swing front gives a great 
amount of rise and fall, and is self-erecting, with an indepen- 
dent panel rise and cross movement. The reversing back is 
fitted with a specially ingenious spring catch, which automati- 
cally secures the dark slide in position, while spirit level and 
plumb indicator are also fitted. The bellows, which are of real 
leather, allow plenty of margin at full extension, and are 
thoroughly well made with truncated corners, the front being of 
exceptional size. 

It will be seen from this specification that practically every 
kind of photography is capable of being dealt with with this 
outfit, which, as supplied by the firm, includes a mahogany 
book-form slide fitted with four clips, a M. C. C. “ Retigmat ” 
lens, M. C. C. mahogany roller-blind shutter for time and 
instantaneous, solid brass turntable, fitted flush in baseboard, 
and best quality three-fold ash tripod with sliding leg and 
leather straps. The price of the “ No. 16 M. C. C. outfit " is 
43 10s. for half-plate size, or £3 for quarter-plate, and / тоз. 
for whole-plate. Other lenses can be fitted, and the extra cost 
added to the total price of the outfit. Our examination of this 
camera has given us a very high opinion of the workmanship 
contained in it, and we can recommend it to our readers with 
every confidence. The camera is also made in teak for tropical 
use, and is supplied with a Busch lens at £4 15s. 

The company also make outfits at various other prices, some 
cheaper, some more expensive. Among these, we have seen 
No. 12, No. 15, and No. 6. The first two are cheaper outfits 
than No. 16, but include some remarkable movements, consider- 
ing the prices at which they are offered. 

No. 6, which costs £5 55. for half-plate size, or £8 5s. for 
whole-plate size, is a remarkable camera, and 15 really a beauti- 
ful piece of workmanship. Finely figured Spanish mahogany 
is used, and it is ebony-bound, with well polished brass fittings. 
In this camera the movements are actuated by racks and double 
solid pinions of the helical pattern, thus ensuring a very easy 
and smooth adjustment. The wide-angle movement is a special 
feature, being also actuated by independent rack and pinion: 
and, wherever possible, the movements are under the control of 
racks and pinions. In particular, the enormous rise possible 
with this camera is worthy of note. On the half-plate camera 
at 4 in. extension nearly 4 in. rise is obtainable. In fact, the 
front is a most ingenious piece of work. Our readers 
should write to the Midland Camera Co., at the above address, 
for a copy of their illustrated list of cameras and outfits, which 
will be sent free on application. 
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ILFORD V.R. BROMIDE 


HE number of varieties of Ilford bromide paper is now 

surely sufficient to satisfy the most captious critic of surfaces 
and textures. The latest addition, which increases the number 
of grades to eight, is the Ilford V.R. bromide paper ; or, as indi- 
cated by the initials, “ Very Rough." This is a much rougher 
surfaced paper than the Ilford Rough Bromide, and is coated 
with a rapid emulsion of a speed the same as the Ilford Platino- 
matt surface. For enlargements or big work, where great breadth 
of treatment is desirable, the new paper can be heartily recom- 
mended, and also for contact prints from negatives containing 
bold masses and strong contrasts. For small work the texture 


PAPER. 


is almost too rough, and we do not think it should be used for 
any size under half-plate, and even then it is not often an entirely 
suitable subject presents itself. We can recommend it, however, 
for whole-plate and upwards, and for exhibition work on a large 
scale it should place a new power in the hands of the worker 
who desires to make “ big" bromide enlargements. Needless to 
say, the Ilford V.R. Bromide paper works perfectly with normal 
exposures and development, and is as easy to use as the other © 
seven varieties of Ilford bromide paper. А point to bear in 
mind, however, when dealing with this very rough paper, is that 
it is wise to first soak it in plain water before development. 
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The Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., advise us that they have 
removed their London offices and warehouse from 3, Rangoon 
Street, E.C., to larger premises at Roman Wall House, 1, 
Crutched Friars, Е.С. A large show-room is being fitted up, 
where specimens of the well-known Leto materials will be ex- 
hibited. It should be noted that the firm's telephone number 
(13151 Central) remains the same. 


Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, of Malmesbury Road, South Woodford, 
has distinguished himself by winning the “ Ensign” Roll Film 
Competition for April. A three-guinea camera is offered by 
Houghtons, Ltd., every month for the best negative on “ Ensign ” 
film. The entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is 
free, and a competition form is enclosed with every spool of 
* Ensign ” film. 
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Some Hand Camera Troubles. 


Query.—I enclose for your inspection three negatives which 
I have just taken in a new focussing camera. I got this camera 
with a tip-top lens and shutter, but my negatives are not as 
good as those I got with my old camera, which was a guinea 
fixed-focus. Сап you tell me where I have gone wrong with 
these? Please do not trouble to return them, as I shall not want 
to print them. DOROTHY (Westbury-on-Severn). 


Reply.— Your experience is by no means an uncom- 
mon one. The average fixed-focus camera is arranged 
to give good definition for all objects beyond about 
15 feet; and so long as nothing is included within that 
distance, out-of-focus blur is practically absent. Focus- 
sing, therefore, never needs consideration. When a 
camera is obtained with focussing adjustment, two difh- 
culties at once present themselves. First of all is the 


judging of the distance away of the principal object of 


which a picture is being made. Suppose the subject is 
a market stall, with the seller and one or two buyers. 
These figures must be focussed for, and the distance 
between the camera and such figures estimated with a 
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very fair degree of accuracy, the focussing scale being 
then set accordingly. 

Second is the point on which it is best to focus when 
taking a general view, the whole of which is required 
reasonably sharp. Suppose, in such a case, that there 
is nothing included in the picture within 20 feet. (We 
are assuming your size of plate the usual quarter-plate 
hand camera.) Should the scale be set for the nearest 
part of the picture—that is, set for 20 feet—or should it 
be set for the most distant infinity? Well, in point of 
fact, neither, but some point in between, but not, of 
course, midway. If in such a case the scale is set for 
30 or 40 feet, a very fair distribution of focus will be 
obtained. Naturally, if the foreground portion of the 
picture is that which contains most of the interest, it 
may be well to work at 30 or even 25 feet. 

Now, in the negative which we have marked r, the 
lack of definition is due entirely to this incorrect setting 
of the focussing scale. You have most probably set the 
scale for some quite near object, which has not been in- 
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cluded, or you have imagined the trees were much 
nearer to you than they actually were—that is, you have 
under-estimated the distance. If you will notice very 
carefully, you will see that the blur is a regular one— 


that is, all the edges and lines formed by branches and 
twigs are equally blurry. This is characteristic of out- 
of-focus blur. 

We surmised just now that you had the scale set for a 
point nearer to you than anything in the picture. Of 
course, it is possible that you had been using the camera 
for some near work, using the scale set at perhaps three 
yards, and had forgotten to alter it. But we conclude 
that it was set for a near object from the fact that the 
most distant parts of this subject are just as blurry as 
the nearer parts. We think we see a cottage or house 
through the trees which would have been sharp (because 
a good distance away) if your scale had been set for 
‘* infinity." 

It is by taking note of such little points as these that 
you will learn to diagnose the defects for yourself, for 


while we are always glad to help you by ferreting out 
the source of failure, we can only be of real permanent 
help by teaching you how to analyse your failures your- 
self. By solving the difficulty while it is fresh, you 
accumulate experience which will prevent your falling 
into the same difficulty again. 

In the No. 2 negative it is easy to see that you have 
fogged the plate, and very badly too. The patch of fog 
at the bottom of the picture at the opposite end to that 
where we have placed the number has been produced by 
light reaching the plate while it was in the camera. As 
your camera is one of those of hand-stand type, using 
dark slides, the defect may be in the light-trap or valve. 
Sometimes these valves do not close perfectly. It is, 
however, more probable that you have replaced the 
shutter incorrectly—that is, in such a way that the valve 
has been opened before the whole length of the shutter 
has been there to fill up the opening. Putting a corner 
in first is fatal with even the best of these slides. You 
will see from these two Jittle diagrams the wrong way 
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and the right way of replacing the dark slide shutter. 
This is a very common cause of fog, and a matter 
which needs constant care. 

The third negative is very weird. At first glance, one 
might almost think it had been dried by heat, and that 
the gelatine had melted and run a little while the nega- 
tive was standing on one of its corners in some form of 
drying rack. But the smooth surface of the film dis- 
poses effectually of this. Оп comparing this with No. 1 
(it really looks as though it might be the same subject), 


WRONG WAY, RICHT WAY.. 


you will find that, though both negatives show blur, 
this is quite a different kind of blur. In No. 1, as we 
pointed out, the blur is equal in all directions; but here, 
in No. 3, the blur runs diagonally from the top right- 
hand to the bottom left-hand corner. Now a blur which 
is greater in one direction than another indicates move- 
ment, either of (a) the object being photographed, or of 
(b) the camera itself at the moment of exposure. (We 
know that a defect in some lenses called astigmatism 
gives blur more in one direction than in another; but 
this, in a small picture, is scarcely noticeable, and only 
occurs to any extent on the margins of the picture.) 

To explain more clearly what we mean with regard to 
blur in one direction, let us suppose for a moment that 
you are taking a photograph from the carriage window 
of an express train, giving an exposure of a tenth of a 
second. You include in your view the fence bounding 
the railway. The rails of this fence are horizontal, and 
the posts are vertical. Of course, the exposure of a 
tenth of a second will show movement, for if you are 
travelling at sixty miles an hour your camera will have 
actually moved 8 feet during this exposure. But this 
movement will be in the direction in which the hori- 
zontal rails of the fence run, and so the rails will appear 
practically sharp on your negative. The movement of 
the camera, however, will be across the lines of the 
posts, and these will be so blurred as almost to disap- 
pear. 

The trees in your picture No. 3 could not, it is quite 
clear, be moving from the bottom left-hand to the top 
right-hand corner, and the only other explanation of this 
kind of blur is that the camera itself was moved in this 
direction. This sort of movement of the camera is, 
alas! too easily produced by pressing the trigger release 
of the ordinary between-lens shutter in the wrong way. 
Many workers simply hold the camera in the left hand 
and press the trigger with the index finger of the right 
hand, the pressure being naturally more or less in the 
diagonal direction. The movement is, of course, 
greatest at the lens, and so a very pronounced diagonal 
blur is produced. 

If you will try, however, releasing the shutter with 
your thumb instead of your finger, keeping the fingers 
of the right hand either under the baseboard of the 
camera, or, if this is too big a stretch, then the first 
finger under the shutter, the pressure of the thumb on 
the trigger is counterbalanced, the shutter being, as it 
were, gently pinched between thumb and finger. The 
release should be made auite gently ; the more sudden 
the movement on the trigger, the greater being the 
danger of moving the camera. 
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The summer programme of the Southampton Camera Club has‏ 


been issued, and contains many useful demonstrations and 
rambles. 


А successful members' exhibition of pictorial work was opened 
at the Croydon Camera Club on May 12. И contains many 
pictures of outstanding merit. 


А new hon. secretary of the Oliver Goldsmith Photographic 
Society has been appointed in the person of H. E. Edmeads, 77, 
Ansdell Road, Peckham, S.E. 


The Batley and District Photographic Society have a very full 
programme of summer excursions. Three special prizes are 
offered for the best pictures secured at these outings. 


The great utility of photography in teaching the beginner to 
play golf correctly forms the subject of some interesting com- 
ments by P. A. Baile, in a recent issue of the St. James's Gazette. 


Handsworth Photographic Society had an interesting meeting 
on May 13, when the Affiliated Societies’ Competition prints 
were оп view, and a lecture thereon was delivered by Mr. Walter 
J. Morgan, R.B.A. 


In THE A. P. AND P.N. Exposure Table for May, which was 
given in our last issue, a printer’s error occurred. The exposure 
for portraits in well-lighted room, with ultra-rapid plate, should 
have been ł sec., not 31, as printed. 


The directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey 
have declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Common 
Stock of the company, payable June 1, 1909, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 18. 


The annual excursion of the Photographic Record and Survey 
of Surrey will be held on Saturday, May 22. Farnham and its 
vicinity will be visited. The hon. secretary, Frank F. Wood, 
11, Milton Road, Wallington, Surrey, will supply full particulars 
upon application. 


A reader has made an analysis of the developers used by prize- 
winners in THE A. P. AND P. N. weekly competitions for the past 
five months. They are as follows: Pyro, ço per cent. ; rodinal, 
25 per cent. ; M.Q., 14 per cent.; amidol, 6 per cent. ; other de- 
velopers, 5 per cent. 


At the annual general meeting of the Worthing Camera Club, 
considerable progress was reported, and a successful year has 
been passed. The annual exhibition also proved very successful 
financially. Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, of 11, South Street, Worthing, 
was again elected hon. secretary. 


The German Photographers’ Union will hold its annual meeting 
at Weimar from August 23 to 27. Various medals will be 
awarded at the exhibition, which is to be held in the Builders’ 
Hall, and the Grand Duke will present the Wartburg Album for 
the best photographic study of wild life. 


Under the title of “А Walk Round Old St. Albans," Mr. 
Stanley Kent delivered a lecture at a meeting of the St. Albans 
and Herts Architectural and Archzological Society, with a view 
to showing the desirability of photographic survey work. Many 
members of the local camera club were present. 


Dr. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., has been elected chairman 
of the Photographic Record and Survey of Sussex, and Mr. R. G. 
Pearman has been elected hon. secretary. This organisation has 
many humdreds of lantern slides dealing with the record and 
survey of Sussex, which they are prepared to loan to lecturers. 


A postal correspondence camera club has been formed for 
young camera users who are interested in the pictorial side of 
photography. Print criticisms and competitions form a promi- 
nent feature, and the subscription is very low. The hon. 
secretary, Mr. S. Rubery, jun., 49, Lonsdale Road, Wolver- 
hampton, will be pleased to supply particulars to photographers 
who would like to join. 


With reference to the extremely useful and interesting 
catalogue just issued by the Birmingham Photographic Co., and 
which was reviewed in our columns last week, it should be 
noted that a stamp for postage must be sent with application. 
Our readers should not delay to write to the Company, at 
Criterion Works, Stechford, Birmingham, for a copy of the 
catalogue, enclosing stamp. 


Owing to pressure on our space, notices of the Royal Academy, 
Staines exhibition, and several other articles are held over until 
next week. 
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points considered when awarding this prize. 


from dealers. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. T. 
Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. (Title of 
print, * Under the Bridge, Norwich Cathedral") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Beck 3 in. W.A.; 
stop, Ё/22; exposure, 15 min. ; time of day, 12 noon; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to Chas. Spencer, 24. Chapel Road, Worth- 
ing. (Title of print, “ The Road to the Mill) Technical 
data: plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; lens, rapid aplanat; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 2 seconds; time of day, 4 p.m.; developer, 
M.-Q.; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

The Extra Prize to Miss Constance Macfarlane, 4 Holmdale 
Road. West Hampstead. (Title of print, “La Jeunesse.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Ross 
Homocentric; stop, F/s.6; time of day, 3 p.m., April; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to J. R. Batey, 23, Netherby Street, 
Burnley. (Title of print, ‘‘ Honesty—A Study in Greys.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Eastman ortho. ; lens, R.R. ; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 2 min.; time of day, 2 p.m., October; developer, 
M.-Q., half strength ; printing process, enlarged on Paget Velvet 
Bromide. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to D. Ibbotson, 35, Linden 
Avenue, Woodseats, Sheffield. (Title of print, “ Woodland 
Shadows.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, R.R.; 
stop, F/16; exposure, 1-3rd sec.; time of day, early morning, 
April; developer, Rytol; printing process, enlarged on Welling- 
ton bromide, toned. 

Two extra prizes in the Beginners’ Class of 2s. 6d. each have 
been awarded to the two following competitors :—McLean Dyer, 
17, Savernake Road, Hampstead. (Title of print, “ Reflec- 
tions.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Speedy; lens, Beck 
Isostigmar; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 
11.30 a.m., March; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Wellington enlargement, sepia toned. W. B Pringle, River- 
view, Broughty Ferry. (Title of print, “ Thrushes.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.R.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
carbon. 

Hon. Mention. 


Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; A. H. 
Diplock, Wandsworth Common ; Miss A. B. Church, Chester ; 
H. B. Bradlev, Manchester; A. Leader, Bristol; W. J. Hart, 
Shettleston; H. M. Hames, Boston ; Geo. C. Weston, Harles- 
den; J. Hesford, St. Helens; E. Claypole, Kettering; Arthur 
Smith, Nelson. 

Class I. 

W. E. Barton, Leicester; Miss F. E. Nurse, Bristol; W. J. 

Hart, Shettleston; F. Fouraker, Upper Norwood ; J. E. Muter, 
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COMPETITION. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne; Hy. Walker, W. Kensington Park; E. F. 
H. Crouch, Worthing (2); J. Chapman, Stretford; J. E. Jones, 
Camberwell; A. W. H. Slaughter, Manor Park; H. E. Gallo- 
way, Gateshead; Rev. C. G. Calthrop, Dukinfield; A. E. 
Burgess, Addlestone; W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley; E. Clay- 
pole, Kettering; F. J. Shaw, Wantage; Jas. C. Nunn, Ilford; 
W. A. Ramsay, Bridge of Allan; A. E. Farrant, Manor Park; 
Е. С. Boyes, Theydon Bois (3); С. Н. Krauss, Shepherd’s Bush, 
W.; W. Ramsay, Guildford; Tom Walker, Sunderland; F. W. 
Watts, Sutton Coldfield; К. Marshall, Grangemouth ; A. D. 
Miller, Blyth; Tom P. Collingwood, Rochdale; C. F. Smith, 
Wallington; F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; G. W. Lester, Hornsey, N.; 
John Perrin, Halifax; Miss F. C. Vandamm, London, 


Class II. 

Mrs. Brewster, Cambridge (2); W. L. Knight, Worthing; 
Wm. Summer, Lancaster; W. Н. Williams, Aberbeeg; Ralph 
Jackson, Royton, Lancs.; Miss W. Halsey, Sutton; Miss ]. 
Mackenzie, Maidstone; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on-T weed (2); 
W. A. Watts, Clapham ; S. P. Morris, Swindon ; O. Goldsmith, 
Great Bookham ; Miss Wilson, Watford ; E. A. Almond, Black- 
burn; Norman Whiteley, Bath ; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow ; Miss 
M. Barker, Cambridge; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C. ; J. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; G. S. Smith, East Dulwich. 


Clase 111. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class HI. 


Beginners. 


A. A. Ashworth, Darlington; C. Atkinson, Leeds; W. Caddy, 
Redruth: A. Shepherd, Killiecrankie; Е. Webster, Tunbridge 
Wells, E. A. Gibbs, Cambridge; Miss ЇЧ. Barker, Emsworth; 
B. Rhodes, Preston; P. C. Rayne, Brondesbury; С. Deeth, 
Walthamstow; Н. W. Dauncey, Tooting; Miss W. Halsey, 
Sutton; W. T. Coombs, Morganstown; Miss E. Anderson, 
Eltham ; E. P. Arthars, Wylde Green ; E. A. Walker, Mill Hill ; 
К. Sanders, Rochdale; W Н, Williams, Aberbeeg; ]. B. 
Hodgert, Thomastown; J. P. Northcott, Hounslow; Geo. 
Wilde, Sutton; A. H. Diplock, Wandsworth Common: F. L. 
Furse, East Dulwich; John Lowrie, Denny; E. C. Doidge, 
Lower Clapton; J. R. Shennan, Edinburgh; W. N. 
Main, Woodside Park; А. D. B. Parsons, Bristol: L. 
А. Howell, Beckenham ; D. В. Lennard, Hadleigh ; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; J. Н. Brad- 
ford, Greenwich; J. E. Jones, Camberwell; P. A. Denny, Card- 
ross (2); R. T. A. Hogg, Winchester; Fred. Thorne, Norman- 
ton: A. E. Farrant, Manor Park; S. F. Sampson, Fulham; W. 
A. Ramsay, Bridge of Allan; John Workman, Brynmawr ; R. T. 
Smith Sunderland; Miss Oldendorff, Chislehurst; Chas. Н. 
Cross, Bolton; D. Hutchinson, Nottingham. 


онан С РИНЦ 


** A Talk on Ноте Portraiture." —On Wednesday, April 21, Dr. 
C. F. T. Blyth gave a lecture before the Hampstead Photo- 
graphic Society with this title. The lecturer defined portraiture 
by saving that in a portrait the likeness of some individual was 
the chief consideration. In a figure study, on the other hand, 
likeness was quite secondary. Owing to modern rapid lenses, 
with large apertures and fast plates, the absence of a studio was 
not such a serious matter provided one had a well lighted room, 
for preference one which faced north, so as to avoid direct sun- 
light. With regard to apparatus, he mentioned that almost any 
stand camera would do, and that a studio stand was a great con- 
venience, but as room for stowing is often limited, it was not 
always possible to have one. He had made a triangle upon 
castors, into which his ordinary tripod fitted, and which could 
be moved backwards and forwards and laterally. The back- 


ground should be quite plain, or one connected with the sitter, 
but never confusing or more dominant than the principal object 
—the person being photographed. A dark green tablecloth had 
proved very useful, and had the advantage that it was not ordi- 
narily folded, thus avoiding any distracting creases. Exposure 
should be liberal, under-exposure being a great fault both with 
professionals and amateurs. A highly interesting and instruc- 
tive series of four photographs were exhibited, which had been 
exposed 2, 4, 8 and 16 seconds. Development by the factorial 
method gave the most certain results. Using the normal factor, 
he found the resulting negatives gave good soft prints in carbon 
and platinotvpe. Posing and lighting were matters of experience. 
Reflectors should only be used with great caution. An oper 
book in the hands of the sitter often proved of great value in 
toning down heavy shadows. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W,C., and marked ‘ Query" or “ Criticism" on the outside, 


Restoring Old Prints 


I have an old portrait taken about 1870. Will this be a 
silver or albumen print? If the latter, can I restore it by 
the process given in issue of March 30? How can I best 
get a good copy of it? С. J. S-M. (Chelmsford). 


We take your question to be, is this a plain paper silver print, 
or an albumenised paper silver print? From its date it may 
be either; if glossy surface, probably the latter. Yes, you may 
try to restore it by the method to which you refer, but please 
bear in mind there is always a risk in the so-called restoring 
methods, as one does not know to what curious treatment a print 
may have been submitted. It is therefore advisable to make the 
best photographic copy you can before attempting any restora- 
tion treatment. Use an ordinary (not ortho.) plate. Often we 
find that with the ordinary plate, being of low sensitiveness 
to yellows, we get excellent renderings of the yellow-faded parts, 
which come out in the negative almost as strongly as they would 
have done had they not faded or changed to yellow. 


Poisons 
Would you please say if pot. ferricyanide is a very dan- 
gerous poison? I got some from a chemist who said it was 
a very dangerous poison, etc. T. B. (Ferus). 


Please note that we cannot deal authoritatively with the sub- 
ject of poisons. In the Pharmacy Act of 1868, Class I., you 
will find: ‘‘ Cyanide of potassium, and all metallic cyanides 
and their preparations." In °“ Murrell’s Poisons," eighth 
edition, no ferricyanide is mentioned. Frazer, in '' Materia 
Medica," says (sub Potass Ferrocyanide) : ‘‘ The double cyanides 
are comparatively inert; the simple cyanides possess intensely 
poisonous properties. Ferro-cyanide of potassium is an 
excellent antidote for soluble copper salts." In ''Squire's Com- 
panion ”’ potass ferrocyanide is mentioned, and a dose of 2 grains 
quoted for nervous dyspepsia, etc., but the ferricyanide is not 
mentioned. We have heard of a photographer trying to get rid 
of a fox terrier by dosing it with 60 grains of potass ferricyanide 
in the dog's food, and that the effect was nil, but we cannot 
vouch for this story. 


Colour Screens. 
I have three colour screens, viz., 5, 10, and 20 times, pur- 
chased nine years ago. I find that with the ro and 20 
screen, using factors mentioned, the negatives are often 
over-exposed. What is the reason? Is it that a screen does 
not retard an ortho plate to the same extent that it does an 
ordinary one, etc.? W. E. J. (York). 


You appear to be a little mixed as to the intended use of a 
colour screen. Such screens as those to which you refer are not 
intended for use with ordinary plates. In such cases the only 
effect would be to prolong the exposure, and yield little or no 
better result than obtainable without the screen and a shorter 
exposure. From the context of your letter it would appear that 
the numbers 5, 10, and 20 do not apply to the ortho plates you 
are using. You must understand that with any colour screen its 
multiplying factor is not a fixed quantity, and depends on the 
colour sensitiveness of the plate. For example: suppose yon 
had a colour screen transmitting only red rays, with an ordinary 
ortho plate but little sensitive to red, the exposure with the 
screen would be many times that required for the same screen 
and a panchromatic (red sensitive) plate. Then, again, there 
have been vast advances during the last few years in the making 
of both screens and colour-sensitive plates. 
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Large Dishes, etc. 


I wish to make some large enlargements, and have not dishes 
large enough. Is there not some way of developing with 
swabs of cotton wool, etc. ? H. P. C. (Cotham). 
Procure a large flat board, ¢.g., drawing or paste board, etc. 
Round the edges nail or screw a rim upstanding about 3 to 4 
inches, thus forming a wooden tray. Now line this either with 
Willesden paper or American cloth (the former is preferable) ; 
then thoroughly moisten and cleanse this tray with a sponge and 
plenty of cold water. Having exposed the paper, lay it in the 
tray, and apply the developer with a handful of pure cotton wool. 
Then wash off the developer in the same way, and so apply the 
fixing bath. You say you can wash your prints after fixing in 
the domestic bath. If you have not had previous experience in 
handling large pieces of paper, it will be advisable to saturate 
the paper with plain water before commencing to develop. 
Use a non-staining developer, an acid fixing bath, and use all 
reasonable expedition so as to expose the paper during develop. 
ing and fixing to the oxidising influence of the air as little as 
possible. 


Lens Query. 
I find that when I take a building with the front of my 
camera risen moderately, that the top of the negative is 
blurred. I have a spirit level, so the camera is not tilted. 
Can you tell me the cause, etc.? 
B. H. G. S. (High Wycombe). 
Probably the lens has a curved (not flat) focal field. Or it 
may not be free from astigmatism. In either case you will 
probably find that by using a sufficiently small step the 
defect, if not cured, can be greatly reduced. 


Copying Old Photograph. 
I have been asked to copy an old photo, i.e., a thin negative 
backed with a kind of black varnish, which is peeling off in 
places. Would you advise cleaning it and recoating it? If 
so, what shall I back it with? Сап you advise as to plate, 
stop, exposure, developer, etc.? E. C. (Bolton). 


From your description, the “ photo ” is a “ wet plate" picture. 
It may have been backed by applying black varnish to the film, 
cr the black varnish may have been applied to another piece of 
glass, and then (when dry) the two plates put in contact. In 
the latter case you can easily separate the two, and then reback 
with black velvet and copy. If the black varnish is in contact 
with the film, it is a very risky thing to try and remove the 
black varnish. By backing with black velvet you may get rid 
of the appearance of the cracks. If not, you will be safer to 
pour on some Bates' black varnish, and tilt the plate so as to 
fill up the defective places. Copy out-door in diffused light. 
Be careful to avoid reflections. Use a slow plate. With plate 
100 Н. and D. and F/16 the exposure will be somewhere 
about 4 sec. Develop with amidol or metol-quinol. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,’ sent post free on date ef 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. e si T 6s. 6d. i И 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, ,, 78. 6d. is - 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Preparations for the next 
Photographic Salon are now 
engaging the attention of the active members of the 
Linked Ring, and there is every prospect that the ex- 
hibition, which will be opened in September next at the 
galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, will be a notable one in 
every way. There is also little doubt that it will be 
one of the best, as well as one of the most appreciated 
that has been held for many years. The circumstances 
attending the last Salon are sufficiently fresh m the 
minds of our readers to need no further reference. The 
reception of certain transatlantic workers and their 
methods was sufficiently outspoken that the '' resigna- 
tion ’’ of those American members of the Linked Ring 
who may be regarded as the deus ex machina of the 
last Salon speaks well for the success of the next 
exhibition from every point of view, although we fullv 
anticipate that the огу of '' sour grapes ’’ will be heard 
in the land. e g @ 


Colour photography has lately acted as a handy p?g 
for more than one writer of fiction. In an excellent six- 
shilling novel recently published by a well-known author 
the hero yields to the seductions of a German in- 
ventor who claims to have '' discovered colour photo- 
graphy.” '' There's an enormous fortune in it," the 
young man tells his father, who has expressed some in- 
credulity. ‘* The German found it out by accident, and 
he savs the chances are a million to one against anybodv 
else hitting on it. We want just two thousand pounds. 
. . . The German hasn't got any money. . . There аге 
all the colours, perfect; it is just like looking on a real 
scene. И is an expensive process—at least, it costs as 
mucli to do one as to do hundreds, and his money gave 
out." Availing ourselves of the ladies’ privilege, and 
turning hurriedly to the end of the volume to see 
whether the Lumiéres will have to look to their laurels, 
we find, as we feared, that the German is more expert 
in swindling young men than in inventing colour pro- 
cesses. The only memento he leaves of the little fortune 
that had been entrusted to him ts in the shape of a few 
score of photographs wonderfully coloured by hand. 
Perhaps now that colour photography has been reallv 
discovered some other writer of fiction will spring us a 
varn about a young fellow who has piled up fabulous 
wealth by giving a new screen plate into the eager hands 
of the multitude, while, if the world goes on at its pre- 
sent pace, there will soon be no further advances in this 
direction to be suggested, and the wicked swindler will 
have to give up the exploitation of photography and 
seek fresh fields and pastures new. 

e & в 


The different behaviour of various reducing agents is 
a subject of discussion by Mr. Chapman Jones in Know- 
ledge last month. Some reducers, as he observes, 
appear to dissolve away the image as thev penetrate th? 
film, and remove the thin deposits that lie near the sur- 
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face, while the denser and lower portions may remain 
comparatively unaffected. Trivelli, he says, makes the 
suggestion that the weaker parts of the image will con- 
tain more silver halide, or sub-halide (in conjunction 
with the metallic silver), than the dense, owing to the 
great solvent work demanded by them of the fixing bath 
in fixing, and its consequent local paucity. The thinner 
parts of the image would therefore be more resistant to 
such a reducer as ammonium persulphate, which can 
only attack metallic silver. Scheffer's observations, 
however, tend to show that the image consists of exactly 
the same ‘‘ material " throughout, the difference being 
more in the *' disposition of the particles.” An explana- 
tion is still wanting, says Mr. Jones, of the difference in 
behaviour of the reducers. 
$ Be 

Ап interesting specimen of electrical markings on 
films is shown in a recent issue of the Photo-Revue, in 
which the characteristic branch-like effects give one the 
€xact appearance of trees in the picture. As these 
electrical effects are always more frequently experienced 
when the warm weather returns, a warning at the 
moment mav be of service to those of our readers who 
use films. Friction is, of course, the cause of the 
trouble, and when the celluloid base of the film is rubbed 
against the black paper used in the roll, an electric dis- 
charge takes place, which gives a mark on develop- 
ment. That friction will produce the same result with 
gelatine as with celluloid is also shown by the ease 
with which it will cause marks on bromide paper, par- 
ticularlv if of a glossy variety. In opening a roll of 
film before development, care should always be exer- 
cised to prevent slipping of the film and paper, when 
the two surfaces will meet with sliding friction, and the 
result will probably be evident on development. A good 
example of the effect of electrical discharge can be 
obtained by gently rubbing a piece of cut film against 
paper, and developing it without any exposure to light. 
The markings due to friction will then be extremely 
evident. $ в g 


The attention of our readers is drawn to the fact that 
several of the late A. Horsley Hinton's well-known 
pictures are for sale. Mrs. Hinton is anxious to dis- 
pose of these, and they can be seen at the office of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., or particulars and prices will be for- 
warded upon application. 

o eG & 


Portraits in natural colours, taken on the new types 
of screen plates, have been done in artificial light with 
considerable success by M. Gervais Courtellemont, of 
Paris. In a studio, and with well-to-do and somewhat 
fastidious clients, magnesium was altogether out of the 
question, and the electric arc lamp has been employed. 
Bv placing '' cores ’’ of metal or metallic compounds in 
the carbon rods of the arc lamp it is possible to greatly 
influence the character of its light, and pure white light 
has been obtained for the studio by this means. 
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WASHING DAY. Bv PH. Leusa. 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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DORDRECHT. 
From the exhibition of Bromoil prints by F. J. Mortimer now open at the Royal Photographic Society s House, 66, Russell Square, W.C. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HY are painters and teachers of painting 
such inveterate Cassandras? To listen to 
them one might imagine that whatever 


is, is wrong; while whatever was, was 
right. Here is Mr. Horace Mummery at the 
Royal Photographic Society giving us just the lecture 
we had learned to expect from him— wise, witty (some- 
times at our expense), but spiced with pessimism. ** The 
heroic days are past; the last of the heroes died with 
Turner and Corot. In modern art, on the one hand, 
there is too much softness, and on the other too much 
eccentricity. 

** In our exhibitions there are works that fairly assault 
the eye, and shriek out at you from across the room. 
There is now no quiet corner where love can be made 
and sandwiches eaten. Artists seem to be striving not 
so much to express themselves as to advertise them- 
selves. We English have become a race of patent 
medicine consumers, and we have copied the labels. 
A great deal has been said about the glamour of art; 
now we are hearing something of the clamour of it.” 
And so on. | 

Mr. Mummery was heard to better advantage in 
speaking about  impressionism. Не said that 
“ breadth,” although it had become almost a catchword 
with the up-to-date art student, was not a modern in- 
vention. Holbein, Velasquez and Rembrandt, among 
others, excelled in ** broad " treatments, but modern 
impressionism really began with Turner, whose ** Rain, 
Steam and Speed ” marked something like a revolution 
in art. | 

Mr. Mummery deplored the inability of a great many 
people to see a pattern. Many of us see things too 
separately. Some young art students were admiring 
an almond tree in full bloom, and were quite alive to 
its beauty, but when he pointed out how the bloom could 
be arranged so as to bring another tree and a bit of the 
distant sky into the picture, his suggestion was regarded 
as something entirely original, and his reputation made. 
To get hold of quite perfect subjects Mr. Mummery's 
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advice was to leave the camera in the train at the junc- 
tion, and go out into the open country without the 
means of recording effects. We shall be sure to meet 
something which will make us say, '' Oh, if I only had 
my things with me!"' The best effects always seem to 
come on Sundays. 

The question of commercialism in art cropped up in 
the subsequent discussion, and Mr. Mummery gave it 
as his opinion that the commercial spirit of the present 
day did not necessarily injure art, except in so far as the 
artist himself took the infection. Не suggested that 
the industrial genius which made men rise from small 
beginnings to high positions also brought with it a 
great love for pictures, which our aristocratic families 
did not possess in such large measure. They were more 
eager fo sell their pictures, he added. 


The Photographer at the Royal Academy. 

Amateur photographers who pay their shillings at the 
turnstile at the Royal Academy may congratulate them- 
selves that they can, if they so please, get double value 
for their money, as compared with the ordinary visitor, 
for they can see the show with two entirely different 
pairs of eyes. A few hints to those who want to com- 
bine pleasure and profit in their visit may be of use 
to our readers. 

First of all, let us put entirely out of mind all thoughts 
of the camera, in fact forget its existence, and let the 
first wander round be one of pure enjoyment of any 
picture that pleases us in any way. 

Do not trouble at all about any artists’ names, and 
only refer to the catalogue for the titles of anything that 
takes your fancy. 

Some visitors make the mistake of thinking they 
must give a glance to every picture, others think that 
those ‘‘ on the line " must be good, and therefore must 
be seen and ticked off in the catalogue. Other strange 
folk seem to find a peculiar savage joy in discovering 
what they call °“ atrocities," and work themselves up 
into a state of condemnatory frenzy. The whole of 
these courses should be avoided. Just look at what you 
like, and pass by anything which does not appeal to 
‘Ou. 

; Get somewhere near the middle of the. room, then 
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take a general glance round the walls, and go up 
towards anything which invites closer inspection. It is 
a good plan to imagine oneself given a free choice of 
say, a score of pictures, on the understanding that we 
shall have to hang these selected pictures on the walls 
of our living room at home, and keep them there per- 
manently. | 

Having thus made our choice of a score or so from 
the entire collection, it will now be time to bring the 
critical faculties to work. 

Ask yourself the question, ‘‘ Why do I prefer this 
or that one? Is it the subject or incident, some favourite 
spot visited under happy circumstances, some familiar 
bit of history graphically depicted; or, on the other 
hand, is it the way in which it is presented that 
charms? °’ The scene may be previously unknown, the 
incidents entirely commonplace and unattractive, yet the 
arrangement of subject, the lighting, the scheme of 
colour, the smoothness or roughness of the brush work 
may each and all attract. It is in this selection that 
the individuality of the visitor is made manifest. 

In certain quarters it is '' the thing "' to sniff at the 
smooth style of A, and go into raptures over the palette- 
knife blobs of B. Both are equally foolish ideas. We 
do not admire the literary work of a man because he 
scrawls with a quill or gives us '' small copper-plate ’’ 
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Green Cows. 


A few years ago the saying was that if you were sick and tired 
of pure photography vou should go to a Thursday evening lecture 
at the Camera Club. Here you had a good chance of hearing some- 
thing about motor-cars, coin collecting, beetles, Chinese music, the 
Tower of London, or how earthquakes affect the matrimonial market 
in Japan, etc. ; but photography was “ off " as a regular dish, and 
only supplied by quite special request as a treat for the old fogies. 
The last time I dropped into the Royal I felt quite cheerful—for a 
wonder—and almost Camera-Clubby. Mr. Horace Mummery gave 
a delightful talk about ** The Way We Look At Things." (It looks 
so much more lively with plenty of capital letters.) He got right 
through from one end of his lecture to the other without saying 
anything about the spectrum, or referring to logarithms, but got 
on rather dangerous ground in connection with curves, and for a 
moment there was half a fear that we should not get through without 
the blackboard. However, he had put in plenty of ground-bait, and 
when the Presidential Smile invited discussion, the floodgates were 
flung wide open. How far a monochrome photograph can “ suggest 
colour" is a conundrum requiring an astute mind and a lively 
imagination. One speaker, evidently with an eye on the forth- 
coming Salon, asked if by chance, when wandering in the wilds of 
Hampstead or Streatham, he came across a blue or a green cow, 
would it be possible to suggest this pleasing variety of cow colour 
by means of, let us say, a platinotype straight print? Another 
speaker mentioned the district where chrome yellow dogs are to be 
seen, and possibly are fovnd useful by motorists who have had à 
lemon-cutting or tent-pegging preliminary training. 


Night Photography Gone Mad. 


The Society of Night Photographers must look to their laurels. 
The Photo Secessionists in New York have beaten them hollow 
at their own game. The Little Gallery has opened its doors to 
an exhibition of neurotic nonsense that is surely unparalleled in 
the history of “art” exhibitions. The “ exhibition " consists 
of eight prints from a series of negatives made by Mr. Eduard 
]. Steichen “ of Paris and New York," and the catalogue tells 
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with a needle-like point. We esteem him for his 
thoughts, not his caligraphy; and a picture is a thought, 
“а story, a song, or a sermon,” which goes to our 
brain through the eye rather than the ear. 

We may now start our tour round the show all over 
again, and imagine that we have our camera with us, 
and elect to expose a plate here and there. At the Royal 
Academy this year there are some scores of paintings 
which invite our attention to matters of selection, 
arrangement, etc., that тау afford us helpful lessons. 

We need hardly remind the reader that we must bear 
in mind that the painter has the immense advantage 
over the photographer, that he can employ colour con- 
trast, while the user of the camera is limited to light 
and shade contrasts. 

For instance, he can successfullv deal with a red 
brick cottage surrounded by quiet greenery, where the 
two colours afford a telling and attractive contrast, but 
it may so happen that this red and green are of approxi- 
mately the same luminosity, and that our colour-sen- 
sitive plate and screen give us them in approximately 
the same tone, with the result that the photograph 
entirely fails to convey the effect of colour contrast. 
This is mentioned merely by way of a reminder and a 
warning, as it is very likely to be overlooked in a room- 
ful of colour. 


us that * the negatives were made on two nights, during the 
period of full moon, in October of last year. For this purpose 
the ‘ Balzac ’ was removed from M. Rodin's studio, where it had 
been under cover ever since its sensational appearance at the 
Salon and the ‘ Exposition Universelle ’ in 1900, on to the open 
field overlooking the surrounding hills and valley of Meudon. 
The prints now exhibited are from negatives made with the 
moon as the sole source of light. Prices on application." This 
soul-thrilling information prepares us for the future of “ pic- 
torial photography " in America. Really, after this we may 
expect to find Mr. A. H. Blake obtaining a Teddy Bear from 
Hamley's and taking a series of photographs of it on the grassy 
slopes of Primrose Hill in the wee small hours. 


Chaucer Up-to-date. 
The Canterbury Convention suggests the Chaucer pilgrimage, 
and here are some “ caps that fit" from the good old ‘‘ Tales” :— 
The Host (Mr. Snowden Ward): 
“A fairer burgess is there none in Chepe.” 
The Summoner (Mr. Bridge, when the Conventioners wi// be 
late for their excursions): 
"A Somnour was with us in that place, 
That had a fiery-red cherubic face." 
The Knight (Sir Cecil Hertslet, retiring President): 
“Апа in his port as meek as is a maid, 
He never yet a villainy had said 
In all his life to no manner of wight : 
He was a very perfect gentle knight." 
The Franklyn (my neighbour at the annual dinner): 
“For he was Epicure's own son." 
My last quotation applies, of course, to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Canterbury : 
“ Well seemed each of them a fair burgess, 
To sit in a guild hall on the dais.” 
There are other “sundry folk by aventure y'fall" setting out 
to Canterbury “ with full deyout courage," but those I must 


leave to my readers. p 
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Ts of the chief problems with which we have to deal 


in copying are lighting and choice of plate. The 
further question. of subject is also important, for our 
requirements will differ considerably, according as we are 
copying a black and white line subject, a coloured picture, 


a tone sketch, or a solid object. 

Where the subject is a flat one, we have simply to con- 
trive that the illumination shall be even. For this it is 
almost essential to have artificial light, and no light is so 
convenient for the purpose as electric. The question of 
exposure being one of indifference, since there is no move- 
ment in the subject, oil lamps and gas will answer equally 
well for monochrome subjects. 

The diagram given will show the principle of illumination. 
Here A B represents the sketch, or whatever is to be copied, 
P and Q represent two lights, one on each side of the sketch, 
and L is the lens of the camera, M N representing the plate. 
The position of each of the lights P ©, relative to lens and 
subject, must be the same, so that PLQ is an isosceles 
triangle; the illumination will then be the most even. But 
P and Q must be in such positions that no light is re- 
flected into the lens. Take, for instance, the ray of light 
PX, which meets the sketch at the point X; this is re- 
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А | 


zL 2: 


M N 


flected along X Y, the angles АХР and BX Y being, of 
course, equal. The position P should be such that little 
or no rays (such as X Y) can be reflected direct into the 
lens L. Then, in order to further screen the lens from 
direct rays, a reflector or screen, such as S,S, must be 
used behind the sources of illumination. 

One well-known lecturer who does a great deal of copying 
employs a wooden frame of rather larger size than the sub- 
ject to be copied, and has one or more electric lamps in 
each limb of the frame, all screened at their backs. This 
gives a very even and powerful illumination, and the best 
possible results are obtained. | 

For monochrome illustrations, such as diagrams апа 
pen and ink sketches, etc., a slow plate is best, as the aim 
must be to produce absolute blacks and whites in the nega- 
tive, with no half-tone at all; by “ half-tone" is really meant 
the spreading of the image by halation. It will, therefore, 
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be seen that a backed plate 
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IS a sine qua non; it will @ 

always be found to pay to г 
use backed plates for сору- 7 ? @ 
ing. A 2 
A slow ordinary or a УЙ, 


photo-mechanical plate hav- 
ing been used, it is now necessary to select a developer which 
will work slowly and without any tendency to fog, and one 


that will give good dense blacks with readiness. The fol- 
lowing formula is an excellent one :— 
A.—Hydroquinone ......................... ess 45 gr. 
Potass. metabisulphite ...................... 40 gr. 
Potass. bromide ............................... 7 gr. 
ht c.r 8 oz 
B.—Caustic potash ................................. 80 gr 
bic A cO 8 oz. 


Equal parts of А and B are mixed for use, and in very 
cold weather the temperature of the solution should be raised 
to бо deg. Fahr. ith suitable exposure, from seven to 
ten minutes should be required for complete development. 

In the diagram it will be noticed that M N represents 
the plate in the camera. Although it is fairly obvious 
that the planes of subject, camera front and plate should be 
parallel, one so frequently sees distorted copies that refer- 
ence is made to the point on this occasion. А level is 
supplied with most cameras nowadays, but it will be found a 
great advantage to use both the circular spirit level and 
the miniature “plumb-line.” Care must be exercised in 
getting the camera front quite vertical, so that it is parallel 
to the back. If, then, it be ascertained that the distances 
А M and BN are equal, one may be sure of getting a 
normal representation of the subject. But be it remem- 
bered that though in a lantern slide a slight distortion is 
unnoticeable, when once the slide is thrown upon a six 
or eight foot screen the slightest discrepancy becomes pain- 
fully evident. 

We now come to the copying of coloured subjects, such 
as pictures, etc., and here the ald question of orthochromatics 
crops up once more. A backed panchromatic plate may be 
looked upon as the first thing necessary. If, however, any 
accuracy in colour rendering be sought, the character of the 
illumination becomes a matter of the first importance. A 
yellow screen adapted to a plate for daylight will give over- 
correctton when used for the same plate in artificial light. 
Incandescent gas, the new metal filament electric lamps, 
limelight and acetylene give a good, pure white illumina- 
tion. But with them a paler screen must be used, and a 
few preliminary exposures on a colour chart are first 
required, using light filters of varying depth. 

Experimental filters are easily made by stained fixed-out 
(unexposed) lantern plates in a 1-5th per cent. solution of 
filter yellow K or naphthol yellow S E, for varying times, 
and a proper screen, optically worked, can then be obtained 
similar in its absorption to the one selected. 

Development is naturally conducted on a somewhat 
different scale; a normal developer, such as metol-hydro- 
quinone, plain metol, or pyro-soda, will be found most 
suitable, the gradation in the negative being made to match 
that of the original subject as far as possible. 
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The “ Rajar ” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 


Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Mr. Horace J. 


Hamon, “ Vernon House,” First Tower, Jersey, his print having 
been judged the best sent in during April. The print was made 
on Rajar paper purchased from Mr. I. J. E. Seelem, Jersey. 
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A Method of Restoring Cracked Negatives. 


x d By CHARLES MACNAMARA, d м 


Мау 25, 1900. 


SPECIAL TO “ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


HERE is a way of remedying a cracked negative 
which I have not yet seen described in print, 
and which avoids the risky and troublesome 
operation of transferring the film, or the almost 

equally troublesome method of filling the crack with 
Canada balsam. 
On examining a cracked negative by transmitted 


F.g. 1. Print from origiral cracked negative. 


light, it will be found in nine cases out of ten that 
when the plate is held at a certain angle to the light, the 
crack practically disappears. This, of course, occurs 


Fig. 2. Print from ros tive transparency of cra. ksd пера:і `е, made w:thout 
regard t» angle at which frame was he'd. Crack still v.sible. 


when the fracture is just ‘‘ edge on ” to the eye. Now, 
if the exact position which gives this effect is carefully 
noted, and a positive transparency made by contact, 
holding the frame at the previously ascertained angle, 
and exposing to a soft diffused light, no sign of the 
crack will appear in the transparency, from which a 
negative, flawless in that respect at least, can then 
be obtained in the usual manner. 

Figure 1, herewith, is a print made from a negative 
cracked from corner to corner. 

Figure 2 shows a print from a positive transparency 
made from the above negative without regard to the 
angle at which the frame was held during exposure. 
The crack is still quite visible. 

Figure 3 is a print from a positive made as described 
above. The crack has disappeared. 

No retouching whatever has been done on any of the 
plates or prints. 

From the last-mentioned positive an enlarged nega- 
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Fir. 3. Frint from positive transparency. Crack has disappeared. 


tive was made, in which no trace of the crack can be 
discovered. 

Occasionally it may be found that the crack does not 
make a constant angle with the surface of the glass, 
and that consequently, no matter in what position the 
negative is held in relation to the light, a part of the 
fracture is still visible. This may necessitate some re- 
touching on the positive and possibly on the negative, 
but a fairly extended series of experiments and observa- 
tions on this point lead me to believe that this condition 
but rarely obtains, and that the method described above 
can be successfully used to cure the large majority of 
cracked negatives. 
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1 Some Further Practical 
... Notes оп... 
Flower Photography. 


By Rev. R. WALKER BERRY, A.T.S. 


SPECIAL TO “THE A. P. AND P. N." 


HE photographer rejoices in know- 
ing that summer will soon be here, 
and that Nature, having awakened 

from her sleep, he, likewise, must be up 
and doing. But he may shirk the walk 
through lanes which are yet muddy, and 
the sombre woods. The darker aspect of 
Nature may not appeal to him, but he is 
won by the °“ flowers that bloom in the 
spring,’’ and these often in his own 
garden. 

Every branch of photography has its 
devotees, yet the study of flowers has a 
charm peculiarly its own—a fascination 
due to the desire to capture by skill and 
patience that — will-o'-the-wisp called 
** beauty," whether it be in form, colour, 
or arrangement. Woods, fields, ponds, 
and hedges have their anemones, prim- 
roses, marsh-marigolds, daffodils, and 
lilies. These we leave for the present, as 
we are concerned with indoor studies: 
snowdrops, tulips, hyacinths, narcissi, 
palm, etc. 

It may be thought that flower photo- 
graphy is the easiest of all classes of work, 
but experience dispels that delusion, and 
we find that success only comes to him 
who has °“ flowers in his heart," and is 
prepared to spend time, thought, skill, 
and patience. Only one of these four 
necessary qualities can be taught, and it 
is with a view of increasing the skill of 
the amateur that his attention is drawn 
to flowers of the spring as affording simple studies prepara- 
tory to the more complex flowers of summer. 

Choose a suitable background. It is a mistake to have 
an almost black background for white flowers—the contrast 
is too great. Nature papers in light or mid grey or brown, 
and placed one, two, or three feet behind the study will 


APPLE BLOSSOM. 


suit our purpose admirably. But there are exceptions to 
this rule. For red flowers and green studies, Mr. Seymour 
recommends a white background, and for summer flowers, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, and fruit studies, dark green. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
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By R. Walker Berry. 


Select a background which will harmonise with the flowers 
in the finished print. . 

Next comes the fixing of the study. If the flowers are to 
be fastened on the background itself, this may be done by 
pins driven through the front and carefully covered by leaves 
or petals. But a better way is to put the pins through the 
back of the card on which the nature paper is mounted, 
and, as it were, impale the flowers on the points. Vases 
should rarely be used, as they detract from the main object 
of interest. Flowers having long stalks (narcissi, etc.) may 
be fixed in bottles, sand, clay, or even potatoes. 

As we fix we compose, and therein lies the chief difficulty 
and the greatest need of patience, as it may take anything 
short of two hours to arrange matters satisfactorily. The 
least movement may upset all our work, and we have to 
begin ab initio. Aim for simplicity, interest, and graceful- 
ness—these three, and the greatest of these is simplicity. 
Two or three flowers are better than a dozen. Let these be 
of the same colour, of different stages of growth, ‘‘ looking "' 
different ways; vet there must be unity, so that the com- 
ponent parts of the group make an integral whole. 

The most satisfactory arrangement is that of curves or 
pyramids, but not too plainly manifest. Let the bald form 
of the latter be broken bv a fourth flower or a leaf, and 
avoid equal spaces bv careful attention to the main lines of 
the composition, and to the massing of light and shade. 

Having proceeded so far, we must now look to the light- 
ing of the subject. Place the stand about three feet away 
from the window, so that the light is anvthing but full on 
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the flowers; a side or three-quarter light is best, and if this 
should make the subjects appear harsh or strong, draw the 
curtains across the window. On the shadow side have a 
white reflector—sheet, cardboard, tin, or mirror—and keep 
it moving during the 
exposure so as to soften 
the shadows. 

For flower  photo- 
graphy there is only 
one kind of plate, and 
that is the orthochro- 
matic. It is useless try- 
ing to truthfully render 
Nature with a colour- 
blind plate. Neither is 
a fast plate necessary, 
except where there is a 
tendency for the study 
to droop, and even this 
may be checked by 
wiring the stalk. Ап 
average speed is about 
200 H. and D. Help 
the plate by using a yel- 
low screen, requiring 
two to five times the 
normal exposure, and 
depending on the colour 
of the flower. Or 
the screen тау be 
omitted, and а very 
full exposure given in 
compensation, stopping development when the high lights 
are sufficiently dense, as advocated by Mr. Seymour. | 

Use a small stop so as to bring the different planes into 
focus, and on no account underexpose. If full exposure 
is required anywhere it is in flower photography. No 
amount of afterwork (intensifying or reducing) will make 
a bad negative into a good one. What is required is a soft 
negative, well graded, and having no hard high lights or 
clear shadows. Use no bromide in the developer, and 
whether pyro or Rytol (which is specially good for this class 
of work) is the agent employed, dilute the normal quantity 
with at least an equal amount of water. 

For the printing process, select the medium according 


CLocks: a subject where a dark background 
scores. 
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to the character of the negative: gaslight papers for thin 
ones, bromide for average negatives, and carbon or platinum 
for denser. For many reasons carbon is the most satisfac- 
tory, as it allows so much modification in light and shade 
by the application of the brush and hot water. Charming 
pictures in natural colours may be obtained by the two-colour 
carbon process as worked out by the writer. 

Only one more point need be named: Let the mounting 
be done tastefully, and in harmony with the print—grey or 
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ForPiES: а subject that is helped by a light background. 


green papers for black and white pictures, and browns for 
sepias. Working on these lines, the amateur will soon find 
success attending his efforts, and will come to love the 
““ flowers that bloom in the spring.” 
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A NEW MODEL OF THE ADAMS’ “VESTA” CAMERA. 


E have on previous occasions reviewed the little camera made 
by Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., and known as the “ Vesta," We have also had an oppor- 


The new mode! '' Vesta," open and clos»3. Weight, 14 oz. (34 by 24 size’. 


tunity of personally using the original model for some time, and 
can express considerable satisfaction with its performance. It is 
a real pocket camera, and Mr. Adams has now still further increased 


the capacity of the little instrument to the extent of including a 
Zeiss-Tessar lens, working at F/4.5 (416 in. focus for the 214 by 3% 
plate). It may be remembered hat the original model was fitted 
with a Ross Homocentric lens, working at F/6.3, and the smallest 
size of the well-known compound shutter. The new model, owing 
to the extra size of the large aperture Tessar lens, has to be fitted 
in the next larger size of the shutter, and this adds a trifle to 
the bulk of the entire camera. 

In the new model the baseboard opens very readily to the exact 
position at right angles to the back, the front slips forward very 
easily, and engages with a clutch at the front of the baseboard. 
The focussing arrangement, which consists of a small cog and lever, 
enables focussing to be conducted with the greatest nicety. 

The lazy-tongs which support the front and connect it with the 
back are still retained, and give great rigidity to the camera when 
open. Rising and cross movements are fitted, and, in fact, the 
little camera may be said to contain every necessary movement. 

The suggestion made by the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. for 
the addition of a small mirror behind the direct vision finder, which 
enables photographs to be taken in crowded streets, etc., without 
attracting attention, appears to have been permanently adopted in 
the new models. 

The “ Vesta " is a camera that can be highly recommended, and 
is, needless to say, made with the thoroughness and fine finish that 
characterise all apparatus from the firm of Adams and Co. The 
cost of the ** Vesta " is not excessive when its advantages are con- 
sidered. For plates 314 by 212, with the Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 lens, 
the price is £13 6s. ; with the F/6.3 lens, £11 115. In quarter- 
plate size the price is 15 guineas with the F/4.5 lens, or 13 guineas 
with the F/6.3 lens. The camera is supplied with six single metal 
slides, focussing screen, and leather case for the slides. 
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Intensification with Mercury and Sulphite. 


be obtained when intensifying with mercury and 

sodium sulphite if the following procedure be 

adopted. According to the Gazette du Photo- 
graphe Amateur, the negative to be intensified, after a 
thorough washing, is placed during a minute in the fol- 
lowing preliminary bath :— 


Bes results free from any trace of fog can 


МУДА ег. ноо INEO E as sess 4 Oz. 
Ferric chloride «o utens бо gr. 
CC Acid а К ОК СГ I20 gr. 


This removes any surface stains, etc. The plate is then 
washed for five minutes, and next bleached in the mer- 
curic solution :— 


Water. о mealies 4 OZ. 
Mercuric chloride ........................... 60 gr. 
Sodium chloride ........................... 60 gr. 


When bleached, it is transferred for a minute to the 
following bath :— 


2, 
ms ml Special to ** The A. P. and P. N." 


URTHER study of Mr. Mor- 

4i timer’s work at the Royal 
S Photographic Society's Gal- 
lery, while accentuating the 
attractiveness of the bromoil process, serves to bring 
home the advantages gained by the studious ap- 
plication of sensitive handling observable in such 
works as ‘‘ The Shrimping Ground ” (reproduced in 
last week's issue of THE А. Р. anp P.N.) and 
in ‘‘ Early Morning Off Cowes, where the deli- 
cate silver-grey tone helps the atmospheric effect, 
the yacht has just detail enough and plenty of '' go,” 
and a quietly hinted line sufficiently shows the movement 
of the water. The impression of ‘‘ Bruges ’’ is another 
instance of sympathetic treatment, almost like a water- 
colour in its loose handling, and having plenty of 
atmospheric space between the emphasised tree on the 
wet foreground and the bridge and distant houses. 
It is remarkable this is one of the most rapidly produced 
pictures in the exhibition, and in the charm of its 
peculiar quality affords a most admirable illustration of 
the responsiveness of the process to the sentiment of the 
moment, in competent hands. The real test is not so 
much the process itself, nor rapidity of production, as 
the knowledge and preconception of the exact result 
desired. 

In another vein, ‘‘ A Dutch Landscape ’’ (reproduced 
in THE А. P. AND P. N. for May 11) is no less notable, 
being rendered in the reflective mood which pictures an 
idea, and can make a windmill not so much a material 
object as an essential factor in the sentiment of a desolate 
scene, while rendering the figures so that they partake 
of the material conditions and help the design, without 
claiming a paramount interest for themselves. 


The Bromoil Process as a means of Expression. 
Some further Notes on F. J. Mortimer’s One-Man Show at the R. P. S. 


vri decens А ои 120 gr. 
After a short rinse in water, the plate is now reblackened 
in an acid sulphite solution of the following composi- 
tion :— * 


Water К ООУ ОУУ О С 4 OZ. 
Sodium: sulphite 4. eee 360 gr. 
Sulphuric acid. aes ESOS 40 drops, 


and when completely redeveloped it is given the usual 
final washing. 


Should the negative become too full of contrast in 
the acid sulphite solution, it may be slightly reduced, 
and the contrast lessened by a short treatment with a 
two per cent. solution of ammonium persulphate. If 
the contrast in the negative was too great before inten- 
sification, it would be well as an alternative to redevelop 
with a one in forty solution of rodinal in place of the 
acid sulphite solution. А brief fixing is then advisable 
to ensure the removal of any unreduced silver haloid, 
although none should be present if redevelopment has 
been complete. 


ws By ANTONY GUEST. 


These and other works show that the bromoil pro- 
cess responds well to intensity of care and feeling, and 
the inference is that its real possibilities are reserved for 
those who go for thorough work in an artistic spirit. 
For others the process is not without its dangers, espe- 
cially because by the very vigour of its effects it seems 
to intensify faults. It takes to certain duties better than 
others, and, in the right mood, is very efficient in ren- 
dering atmosphere. 

I do not, for instance, remember to have seen a better 
photograph of rainy weather than ‘* Dublin—An Im- 
pression,’’ which also is notable for the happy incidence 
of the man and cart in the foreground. These give 
value to the atmosphere of the whole scene. 

It will be useful to compare the print, ‘‘ A Forest 
Clearing,’’ with ‘‘ The Landing Place, a Memory of Here- 
ford Convention "; here we have a broad contrast of 
light and shadow, though in the Hereford picture there 
is good reason for the intensity of light in the dazzling 
reflection of the sun in the river. I am not sure that 
the bromoil, or indeed any other black and white pro- 
cess, is fully equal to such an overpowering illumination, 
and the difficulty of obtaining the right degree of bril- 
liance is realised on gauging it by that of “ A Forest 
Clearing." Though the glare of light from the water 
is the main theme, all the colour and animation of the 
scene at Hereford, with its boats, figures and holiday 
costumes, are further sources of difficulty. The compo- 
sition alone must have been an awkward problem, and 
Mr. Mortimer is to be congratulated on having done so 
well with such a trying subject. 

In examining this exhibition one cannot but be struck 
by its extraordinary variety, and anyone who has come 
with a preconceived idea of Mr. Mortimer as an inter- 
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preter of the sea will go away with the conviction that 
his range is really without limit. Of course, most 
people have their pet subjects, feeling them more deeplv 
and understanding them better than others, but the 
peril of getting into a groove is one to be guarded 
against, otherwise the artist is liable to acquire а 
mechanical trick, and to repeat himself. 

‚ But this show has individuality in the midst of diver- 
sity. It is a wide step from the dainty portrait sketch 
of a girl (No. 31), with the head slightly emphasised, 
and the still more delicate accentuation of the hand rest- 
ing on the hip, to the sombre massiveness of ** Waterloo 
Bridge ’’ in a murky atmosphere, which is relieved by 
a gleam of light on the water. Опе of the prints best 
exemplifying the process in its depth of tone, its atmo- 
spheric effects, and its power over detail, is ** The 
Figure Head,’’ wherein the bow of the ship is of fine. 
rich quality, while the well-defined effigy stands out 
against a background kept well in aerial perspective. 

‘The Bridge, Twilight ’’ illustrates the fascinating 
hour when the lamps are glimmering in the fading dav- 
light, and has good aerial perspective, the mud in the 
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QUAINT, old-world village nestling at the foot of 

the Downs, in a valley through which runs a tiny river, 

turning a mill-wheel or two on its way from the water- 
meadows hard by to join its parent stream. A typical Eng- 
lish village, as yet untouched by the Philistine hand of the 
modern builder, of some two-score creeper-clad cottages 
(each a picture in itself), with a fine old, broach-spired 
church, a general shop, a barber’s, from whose striped pole 
dangles such a brass basin as might have served Don 
Quixote as a helmet, and an inn that is everything an inn 
should be, with low, oak-beamed ceilings, four-poster bed- 
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Shere. 
steads, open hearth and ingle-nook and a fine sign-board, 
facing two huge and ancient elm trees in the village square. 
On one side of the narrow valley, stretching away south- 
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foreground coming well to the front, while the bridge 
recedes dimly into the distance. Sunlight is forcibly 
rendered in '' Under the Chestnuts,” with its shadowed 
foreground and light falling on the houses beyond. ** An 
Old Market Square ” attracts, by its soft light on the 
houses in the background, where the details of figures 
and architecture are interesting but not overdone, 
though there may be excessive darkness in the trees. 

An amusing and original composition is '' Painting 
the Boat," the characteristic Dutch figure standing in 
vigorous contrast against a tenderly suggested distance. 
The racing yacht, ** Running Home,” on a threatening 
sea has been seen before in another print, but perhaps 
the present one is the stronger, the movement of the 
boat before the wind being more felt, though the forcible 
treatment has sacrificed something of the liquidity of 
the water and the sense of atmosphere. 

““ The Hand of Man ’’ should be noted as an example 
of how a certain romance is to be found in what might 
be thought an unpromising subject. Mr. Mortimer 
shows that artistic treatment can beautify even the 
mechanical appliances of toil. 


A Paradise for the Picture Maker. 


WHERE TO GO AT WHITSUNTIDE. 


By HARRY R. HILL. 


ward to the blue distance, lie breezy commons, yellow with 
gorse and dotted here and there with dark clumps of pines; 
on the other rises the abrupt escarpment of the Downs, their 
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The Farm Brook, near Shere. 


flanks covered with woodland and carpeted with blue-bells 
and wood-anemones, from whose ridge one views a magni- 
ficent panorama of rolling upland, purple hills and one grey 
glimpse of the distant Channel. 

Such is Shere and its neighbourhood. Shere, the prettiest 
village in Surrey, nay, in all the home counties, and, it 
may be, in all England. It lies in the narrow valley of the 
little Tillingbourne, midway between Dorking and Guildford, 
beneath the Downs that stretch from Box Hill to the Hog’s 
Back; but thirty-five miles from London, though a two 
hours’ crawl by the S.E. Railway, and almost unknown 
save to the few who loverit'and revisiff it again and again. 
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Pictures are to be found on every side; in the village, 
along the marshy banks of the stream, on the heath and on 
the downs, though special mention should be made of Shere 
Common, Netley and Gomshall Mills, Albury, Brook, Cole- 
kitchen and Newland's Corner; the last for the above men- 
tioned panorama, a panorama which has also a good supply 
of strong foreground material. | l 

Book to Gomshall on the South-Eastern (thence to Shere 
by road, one mile), return ticket, available for six months, 
four shillings; an alternative route being by the South- 


THE MISTY VALLEY (SHERE). 


Western to Guildford and then a delightful seven or eight 
miles tramp over the Downs. Accommodation may be had 
in many of the cottages, the addresses of which may be 
obtained from the postmaster, or at the “ White Horse,” 
referred to above, where the genial host, himself an artist 
of no mean ability (as testified by the pictures on the walls 
of coffee-room and snuggery), will give a heartv welcome to 
the tired photographer, and prove a mine of information as 
to the pictorial possibilities of the district. For those who 
prefer to plan their own routes, Ordnance map, sheet 285, 
one inch to the mile, will be useful, while the best and most 
exact guide to the fields and woods will be found in Series 8 
(Guildford) of the ** Field Path Rambles.” 

If one's first visit to Shere be limited to the four davs of 
an Easter or Whitsun holiday, it will be as well to confine 
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oneself strictly to the immediate neighbourhood; the village 
and common, the church and Albury Heath will be respon- 
sible for numerous exposures, whilst a walk must be made 
through Gomshall to Abinger Hammer, returning over the 
Downs by the Colekitchen route, particulars of which will 
be found in the ** Field Path Rambles.” I have left New- 
land's Corner to the last, but, indeed, it should have come 
first, for the visitor will certainly long to gaze on that won- 
derful panorama again; be sure to remain there for the sun- 
set behind St. Martha's Chapel, the building crowning the 


By Harry R. HILL. 


little hill which rises from the valley in the immediate fore- 
ground. 

Those who have time should not fail to walk to Friday 
Street, a tiny hamlet on the bank of a ** hammer ” pond set 
deep in the fir-woods some five or six miles distant on the 
wav to Leith Hill. Seen for the first time on a day in 
early spring, with the blue wood smoke curling from the 
chimneys of the chálet-like cottages against the dark back- 
ground of the firs, it forms a picture strongly reminiscent of 
Switzerland, and one involuntarily lifts one's eyes to the sky- 
line, expectant of some snow-capped monarch of the Alps. 

Go to Shere once and vou will be certain to return, pro- 
bably many times; and rest assured that, if vou fail to 
obtain at least one exhibition picture, vou will onlv have 
yourself, or that universal stand-by, the. Weather, to blame. 
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The French prints (about 400) adorn the other walls. 

Some workers show multi-colour oil prints, which 
are especially happy. A few well-selected auto- 
chromes (about 100) are also exhibited ; Edward 
Steichen, in particular, shows a number of examples 
of how the best use is to be made of the process. 

No. 86 (‘‘ Portrait de Femme avec Fruits ’’) espe- 
cially, and No. 84 (‘‘ Femme avec Géraniums 
Rouges ") exemplify remarkable qualities of colour 
harmony. 

Steichen shows six pictures: '' Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert,” ‘‘ Mr. Anatole France," ‘‘ Mr. Gustave 
Hervé," “ Mr. W. Taft,” four powerful portraits; 
" Le Balzac de Rodin, Clair de Lune,’’ blue print, 
and ‘‘ Académie," this last one of the finest prints of 
this Salon. Stieglitz has three very interesting 
prints. Clarence White exemplifies his remarkable 
qualities of individuality: '' La Statuette," No. 
367, is happy, and lacking in banality. Messrs. 
Stieglitz and White, working in collaboration, show 
two other prints. 

The five pictures by Mrs. Brigman must be 
regarded as particularly fine, because never before 
has the nude been treated so personally. Seeley is 
very happy in four pictures, especially his No. 352, 
'" Jeune Fille au Lévrier." Haviland shows a very 
animated picture in his No. 344, '' La Rivière,” and 
two other prints, and Prost's ‘‘ Paysage d'Italie ” is 
the best landscape of this Salon. 

Mortimer's five works demonstrate the remark- 
able qualities of individuality. АП exemplify how 
much he has made use of all the admirable resources 
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HE Photo-Club de Paris has this year a very 
strong show at the Cercle Volney. АП the 
best pictorialists of the Photo Secession are 
there: Steichen, Stieglitz, White, Mrs. 
Brigman, Seeley, Eugène, and with Mortimer, 
Marshall, Arbuthnot, Keighley, Crooke, Demachy, 
Puyo, must be regarded as the backbone of this 
exhibition. Regret has been expressed that Mrs. 
Kasebier, Coburn, Meyer, Craig Annan, and the 
Austrian and German '' gummists ” are absent. 

There are many other pictures on view which are 
very good, but only as '' photographs ’’; they are 
lacking in originality of subject and inspiration, 
‘l'âme fait défaut." Individuality appears to be 
the future power of pictorial photography—not 
the process ; the first is the soul, the last the 
substance. 

Two workers can obtain the same perfection in the 
printing, but their outlook would be different, and it 
is only by this means it is possible to recognise their 
works. 

The Photo Secession is allotted the first panel of 


the show. Alongside this are the English pictures. La PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, y Google" Dubreui 
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ÉLÉPHANTAISIE. From the Faris Photographic Salon now open at By PigRRE-DUBREUIL. 
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of the oil and bromoil processes. His No. 314, 
" Portsmouth," is treated with extraordinary 
strength, and his °“ Attaque de Nuit," No. 311, is 
remarkable. No. 315, ''Lune d'Eté," is very 
pleasant and full of sympathy. Marshall’s colour 
print, °“ Vers l'Ouest," is happy, and Arbuth- 
not's individuality is notable. ** Sur la Colline,” 
No. 12, is one of the strong pictures of the Salon. 
"La Mare” and ‘‘La Rivière” are very interesting. 

W. Crooke's two portraits are admirable, and full 
of character. Mr. Keighley shows six pictures full 
of the excellent qualities which for several years have 
placed him in the first rank of the English workers. 
Job's two prints are beautiful in their delicacv, his 
‘“ Brouillard du Matin ’’ is admirable in transpar- 
ency. Mrs. Barton and Mr. and Miss Warburg are 
among others who show. interesting and notable 
English exhibits. 

The oil prints by Demachy and Puvo must be re- 
garded as the most notable of the French school. 
They exemplify how much these workers have made 
use of all the admirable resources of the process. 
Demachy exhibits six very excellent pictures; ‘‘ Fóret 
de Brotonne ’’ is delightful, his ‘‘ Paysage Breton "' 
extraordinarily strong. ‘‘ Eglise du ]uch " has а 
remarkable quality of softness. Puyo’s work demon- 
strates the suppleness of the oil process ; his in- 
dividuality is in delicacy of treatment. The whole 
gamut of keys and tones is run in this fine series of 
six prints. La Beigue shows one of the most in- 
dividual nudes of the show. 

Seeberger exhibits six oil pigment prints; they are 
extremely interesting, and should be seen at future 
English exhibitions. His still-life are less good. 

Ramiro shows four oil pigment prints, but they are 
no advance on prints obtained by pure photographv. 

M. Bucquet's six prints are well composed and 
marked by excellent qualities of illumination and 
atmosphere. Cardyn exemplifies how much he has 
made use of the eraser, and shows four prints which 
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Notre DAME DE PARIS. By Pierre Dubreuil. 


appear to be real etchings. Hachette and Michau are, 
among others, interesting French exhibitors. 


[ M. Dubreuil makes no reference to his own contributions to the Paris Salon. He has, however, sent fou» of his prints, which we 
reproduce on this and the preceding paves. We understand these are regarded as among the most striking works in the exhibition. 
Our readers may judge for themselves as to the novelty of these remarkable pictures. —ED. | 
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S a confirmed user of the reflex, its many advantages, 
to my mind, far outweigh the disadvantages of extra 
size and weight, and make the increased cost over 

other kinds a matter—which, however, of course, has to be 
considered very seriously—of comparatively small moment, 
and cause any sacrifice that may have to be made to be 
cheerfully accepted. 

With the single exception of extra wide-angle work, the 
reflex will do all that can be done with stand cameras, and 
a great deal more than can be done with most ordinary hand 
cameras. From the pictorialist's point of view, the ability 
to use large-apertured lenses of long focus, and compose 
the picture the right wav up and to the very moment of 
exposure, can only be properly appreciated by a worker 
who has tried to do this with any other kind of apparatus. 

Admirable, however, as the best kind of reflex camera is 
at the present time, and great as are its advantages, I would 
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A Plea for a Low-Speed Reflex Camera. 


SPECIAL TO “° THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News.” 


By J. MILTON WATKINS. 


like to draw the attention of manufacturers to the desira- 
bility of making a type of camera on somewhat different 
lines—at any rate, in two directions—from the present type 
of instrument. 

The first reflexes, making use of the efficient focal-plane 
shutter, were primarily designed for high-speed work, and 
practically all the efforts of makers have since been directed 
on similar lines. Maker vies with maker to produce the 
highest speeded shutter, one advertisement claiming the 
speed of 1-2,500th second. True, slower speeds have since 
been made available; but the focal-plane shutter is still 
primarilv designed for high-speed work. 

My own experience with the reflex camera goes back 
twelve or more vears ago, the first one I possessed being а 
5 by 4 Gambier-Bolton, made by Messrs. Watson. The 
size was tremendous, but it was a beautiful instrument of its 
kind. Subsequently I obtained onc.of the first reflex models 
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brought out by Messrs. Adams and Co. This was in 1899 
Or 1900, and was also of 5 by 4 size. I have since used a 
RQuarter-plate Videx, which I have taken to Switzerland, as 
well as a half-plate Videx, which has travelled with me 
through Switzerland and the Italian Lakes, using cut films. 
Moreover, I have had a quarter-plate Soho, and have a 
present in use a quarter-plate Royal Ruby reflex. | 


Now the point I want to make is this, that, using all these ` 


different kinds and sizes for so long a period, on no occasion 
have I had to use the shutter at a faster speed than 1-5oth 
of a second. While it is, of course, evident that for sport- 
ing events and much press work high speeds are necessary, 
yet surely this is not the majority of the work for which a 
reflex is used, and there must be a large number of workers 
who do not attempt such, and do not require these high 
speeds, with the attendant risk of vibration. I think that 
there can be little doubt that the average worker directs his 
attention chieflv to landscape work and portraiture, for which 
high speeds are impossible, and to such a reflex camera, with 
a simple focal-plane shutter giving merely low speeds, would 
be a great boon and much appreciated, for a slow-speed 
shutter ought not to call for such intricate mechanism, and 
should be cheaper to make than one that combines both 
high and low speeds. 

Messrs. Adams and Co. have made a preliminary 
announcement of the appearance of a new focal-plane 
shutter, which is to be fitted to their new Studio reflex, 
working merely up to about 1-100th of a second, and giving 
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time bulb and slow automatic speeds. Could not this be 


fitted to the Videx? And cannot Messrs. Newman and 


Guardia, Marion, Watson, and the Thornton-Pickard Co.— 
to mention no others— give us a similar slow-speed shutter 
fitted to their cameras? I am sure that a well-made high- 
class instrument fitted with such a shutter would have many 
purchasers, especially were the camera priced at not too 
high a figure. | 

One further suggestion. There is a large number of 
camera users who prefer to work with roll-films for touring 
to save weight and trouble. I do not know that there is a 
single roll-film reflex on the market, while a detachable roll- 
holder is to me a nuisance. And surely the reflex camera, 
above all others, is most peculiarly suited for use with roll- 
film, seeing that, as a rule, it is not possible to focus for 
each exposure on the ground-glass of ordinary film cameras. 
A roll-film reflex with closed back would probably only mean 
an addition of, at the most, an inch to the present length of 
the camera, but such an instrument would be of inestimable 
benefit for touring. The absence of dark slides also would 
mean decreased weight and cost. 

My specification for the ideal tourists’ camera would be: 
Reflex, revolving back, for use with roll-film, but capable 
of being adapted for use if required with dark slides, low- 
speed focal-plane shutter, with a speed capacity of from 
1-10th to 1-100th of a second, time bulb, and automatic 
slow speeds of 1, 4, 1, 2, and 3 seconds, long double exten- 
sion, good rack rising and double swing front. 


— — — 38e ——— — 
STAINES PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Staines and District Photo- 

graphic Society was opened on May sth, at the Town Hall, 
Staines. Anyone having an opportunity of comparing this 
year’s show with previous efforts in the same direction by this 
society will have noted the enormous improvement that has 
occurred. Not only was the show bigger, but in every class the 
standard of quality was considerably higher. The executive of 
the society is to be congratulated on the success of their efforts, 
and a considerable amount of the progress that has been made 
is undoubtedly due to the energies of the hon. secretary, Mr. 
F. W. Memory. The society is to be congratulated also on 
securing the Staines Town Hall for their show. The hall is 
big and well lit, and the pictures, which were displayed on the 
walls and screens, have been viewed by a large number of 
visitors. In the members’ section the landscape and portraiture 
classes are particularly strong, and many excellent productions 
are shown im all the classes, although that for architecture 15 
the weakest. The open classes include many pictures by well- 
known workers. The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
made the following awards: —Qen Classes.—Champion class: 
plaque, A. W. Ward ; certificates, L. J. Steele, C. H. Hewitt, 
Dr. F. Thompson. Any subject: plaque, Dr. А. К. F. Ever- 
shed ; medals, P. Bale Rider and T. Stevenson ; certificates, A. 
W. Ward, A. C. McKissock, F. C. Boyes, F. W. Memory. 
Lantern slides: medals, E. J. Grant, Dr. F. Thompson ; certifi- 
cates, J. McKissack, С. A. Booth, F. A. Tinker. Ladies’ Classes. 
—Special Award, Miss E. Richmond; certificate, Miss E. 
Gladstone. Colour Section.—Plaque: P. D. Prior; medal, 
Captain Stomm; certificate, S. Manners. Members Classes.— 
Landscape: Medals, G. Washington, W. J. Overstall; certifi- 
cates, Dr. F. Thompson, G. Washington, J. C. Fox, F. W. 
Memory. Architecture: medal, F. W. Memory; certificate, С. 


Washington. Portraiture: medals, F. W. Memory, A. C. 
McKissock; certificates, Dr. F. Thompson, F. W. Memory. 
Flower studies, etc.: medals, T. Stevenson, Dr. F. Thompson ; 


A Corner of the Staines Exhilition. 


certificates, C. M. Neaves, А. P. Hoare. Movices’.—Medals, 
J. L. Gubbins, E. C. Giffard; certificate, A. J. H. Gurney. 
Lantern Slides.—Medals, J. Smith, Dr. F. Thompson; certifi- 
cates, F. W. Memory, J. C. Fox, A. P. Hoare. Special awards 
in members’ classes to G. Washington, F. W. Memory, and W. 
J. Overstall. 
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At the South London Photographic Society, recently, Mr. Chas. 
H. Oakden dealt with the development of Irish architecture. He 
sought to prove that up to the time of the first Anglo-Norman 
invasion the country was one which had made great progress in 
the arts, but that that progress was checked by the turmoil 
which afterwards ensued. In proof of his contention he showed 
from historic quotations that Ireland was trading with foreign 
countries at a very early period, and also later to a much greater 
extent than Britain, and thus had better opportunities of obtain- 
ing information as to the practice of the arts elsewhere. Of 
those opportunities the Irish fully availed themselves, so that 
ultimately in many of the arts they themselves were never 
excelled. The earliest dwellings extant are the clochans, 
probably the same as the circular stone houses referred to by 
Julius Casar as existing in Britain at the time of his visit. Com- 
plete specimens of these were illustrated, as well as Dun Engus 


—“ the finest cliff castle in Europe "—and the cahers (camps) of 
Clare, built of uncemented stones of enormous strength. The 
curious oratories of Gallerus and Kilmakedar, also built without 
the use of lime, were described ; those structures being the fore- 
runners of the typical Irish rectangular churches which were 
evolved from them. The round towers in various types, such 
as those of rude and ashlar masonry, those with doorways 8 ft. to 
Io ft. from the ground—the usual position—and others with the 
entrances on the ground level, were illustrated. The develop- 
ment of the church entrances, from the inclined doorway to the 
round-headed ones, and the subsequent elaboration of the orna- 
ment now called Hiberno-Romanesque, was fully treated of. 
The evolution of the form of the Irish high crosses received 
attention, being accompanied by some remarks as to the sym- 
bolism of the sculptures. The lecture, which was fully illus- 
trated with excellent lantern slides, was greatly appreciated. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Good Word for Grassington.—The programme of arrange- 
ments for the Yorkshire Photographic Union’s annual excursion 
to Grassington and Burnsall, on Saturday, June 19, is now com- 
plete, and, possibly, some particulars of this popular resort will 
be of interest to others as well as members of the Yorkshire 
Union. Situated in the heart of the Yorkshire Dales, Grassing- 
ton is famed for its magnificent panoramic views and wild, 
rugged aspect. It is locally pronounced *'Girston," and is 
situated on the north bank of the beautiful River Wharfe, nine 
miles from Skipton, sixteen miles from Ilkley, and ten miles 
from the famous Bolton Abbey. Until a few years ago the 
beauties of the district were cut off from all save those who could 
boast a good mount on Shanks’ Mare; but thanks to the enter- 
prise of a few interested capitalists, a good, if not fast, service 
of trains enables one and all to partake of its pleasures. The 
principal attraction of Grassington undoubtedly is its scenery— 
hill and dale, wood and river, waterfall and glen; in fact, the 
whole district abounds with places of interest, and it would 
be difficult to go wrong. A charming walk by the riverside 
brings one to the pretty village of Burnsall, some three miles 
distant. Other places of interest include Linton Falls and Mill 
(4 mile), the most magnificent falls on the River Wharfe ; 
Linton Church (3 mile), the parish church of Grassington, with 
its Norman belfry, dating back to 1150. Linton Village—close 
at hand—is worth visiting, whilst another pretty village is 
Threshfield (4 mile), with its ancient maypole. The old hall 
here has an interesting and ancient circular window. Grass 
Wood, a mile and a half distant, is said to rival in beauty that 
at Bolton Abbey, and certainly receives considerable attention 
from visitors, who are well rewarded for the walk by the 
splendid views they can obtain of the dale from the terraces. 
If one is not disposed or able to walk, conveyances can be 
obtained at the station for drives up the dale to Kilnsey Crag, 
Hettlewell, Buckden, or down the river to Burnsall. As pre- 
viously stated, the railway facilities are good, and day and half- 
day excursions are being run by the Midland Railway Company 
at cheap fares from all stations. Lastly, but not the least 
important, is the intimation that Mr. Clough, the honorary 
secretary, is arranging for the Union tea at Grassington, if noti- 
fied not later than Monday, June 14th, after which date no tea 
tickets will be sold; consequently, no notification, no tea. 

Annual Report of Leeds Camera Club.—We have been 
favoured with a copy of the Annual Report of the Leeds Camera 
Club, which shows a year's progress on right lines. The finan- 
cial year, closing with the end of April, disclosed the fact that 
nine members had resigned, mainly on removal from the dis- 
trict, one struck off for non-payment of subscription, and thirty- 
six new members had joined, thus showing a satisfactory increase 
of twenty-six members on the year. The finances are in an 
equally satisfactory state, for, after payment of all ordinary and 
some special expenditure caused by removal to new quarters, 
we find there is a balance of twenty-one shillings in hand. In 
addition to other events, some twenty-four lectures and demon- 
strations were given during the winter session, and it is a gratify- 
ing feature of that syllabus and of the vitality of the club to 
note that no less than fourteen lectures were given by their own 
members. Special events during the year include a splendid 
effort by certain members to help the Leeds Institute Committee 
in their endeavour to make the club rooms more comfortable by 
assisting to raise money for the furnishing fund. "We refer to 
the Old English Autumn Fair held in October last, when mem- 
bers presented thirty-seven pictures, of the estimated value of 
£15 14s., of which six were sold, and, along with admissions 
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to the Exhibition, helped the fund with £7 11s. The rest of 
the pictures were used to decorate the walls of the artistically 
furnished café recently opened at the Institute. The Council 
also express their gratification at the marked advance shown 
in the work of certain exhibitors at the Members’ Exhibition in 
March, and, with some pride, refer to their share in the work of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union. The club took eight lec- 
tures from the list, but, in turn, are credited with having pro- 
vided eight lecturers to the staff, who, collectively, have con- 
tributed to other societies in the Union some thirteen lectures 
during the past winter. In the Union’s Portfolio the club is 
represented by nine prints, and in the lantern-slide set by six 
slides. At the election of officers, Mr. К. Bourke was unani- 
mously re-elected president, Mr. F. E. Clarke vice-president, 
and Mr. W. Yewdall hon. treasurer. Messrs. C. B. Howdill and 
W. H. \Reed were re-elected to the committee for three years, 
and the following were added to the committee for varying 
periods of one to three years :—Messrs. К. E. Lupton, W. Hill, 
F. G. Pedley, and John Wood. 


L. and C. Union Excursion.—The arrangements are well in 
hand for the fourth annual excursion of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union to Preston, on Saturday, June 19. 
The invitation has been extended by the Photographic Section 
of the Scientific Society, and the programme for the day in- 
cludes excursions to Scorton and Nickey Nook (leader, Mr. R. 
Lewty); Brock (leader, Mr. F. Winning); Chorley, for Astley 
Hall, by kind permission of Mr. R. A. Tatton (leader, Mr. J. 
Lomax); Brock, for quick walk to meet Scorton and Nickey 
Nook party (leader, Mr. F. Winning); Grimsargh, for Haighton 
Park (leader, Mr. H. A. Cox); Ribbleton, for Red Scar (leader, 
Mr. G. A. Booth); and Ashton, for river and dock (leader, Mr. 
R. F. Hind), as well as a free sail down the river in tug-boat 
for over an hour, landing at the Bull Nose to inspect the dock 
(leader, Mr. A. W. Cooper). At a quarter to six Mr. Cooper 
will photograph the party on the Derby steps in Miller Park, 
and this will be followed by tea in the Assembly Rooms, Lune 
Street. Other parties will be arranged if required, and if the 
weather is wet, permission has been obtained to photograph in 
the Harris Free Library and Museum. 

Halifax Photographic Exhibition.—The Halifax Camera Club 
have again successfully held their annual exhibition of work, 
at which nearly half of their members were represented with a 
collection of work which was highly creditable to all concerned. 
Mr. J. Perrin is quite versatile in subject, for we found him 
represented by excellent flower studies, cleverly composed figure 
subjects, and examples of natural history. Mrs. Perrin was 
also an exhibitor of a trio of excellent examples of her skill. 
Mr. W. Wadsworth’s capital snow pictures, and Mr. J. Н. 
Hanson's woodland scenery were equally effective in appealing 
to the visitor. Mr. H. Crossley's work commanded attention 
from sheer excellence of technique and pictorial quality. It is 
impossible to mention all the notable exhibits, but we are 
glad to record the fact that the Halifax Camera Club stands 
a splendid example of the wise policy of holding an exhibi- 
tion every year, as evidenced in the all-round standard of 
excellence shown by the members. The attractiveness of the 
exhibition is added to by the hanging of the prize photographs, 
a striking record of the progress made from year to year. 
Our congratulations to Mr. H. Crossley, the energetic hon. secre- 
tary, and his ring of enthusiastic workers. 

Batley Photographic Society.—It is reported that the Batley 
Photographic Society is in a most flourishing condition, and 
that the interest shown by the members during the last session 
has been most gratifying to the Council, and afforded them every 
encouragement to proceed on progressive lines. We are glad 
to hear this, for some little time ago it was reported there was 
quite a wealth of unpaid subscriptions, and no one could be 
found with a desire to go and collect them, and, on the other 
hand, the  subscribers—who, we presume, were members, 
nothing being said to the contrary—exhibit a seeming lack of 
interest, or they would look up the treasurer, which they should 
recognise as an honorary position. We are, however, glad that 
things have righted themselves, and that a good summer syllabus 
is arranged for. The club is indebted to Mr. W. Taylor for the 
offer of three special prizes of one guinea for the best prints 
obtained on these excursions, whilst Dr. Broughton, the newly 
elected president, is giving a like number of prizes for the best 
work exhibited during the session. At the annual meeting, just 
held, a strong council was elected, with Mr. Chas. Hy. Giggal 
(38, Wellington Street, Batley) as hon. secretary, and we are 
glad to note that the splendid services of Mr. H. B. Buckley, 
one of the founders of the society some fifteen years ago, has 
been recognised by making him an honorary life-member. 
le 
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PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY AND COLOUR-SENSITIVENESS. 


Recent claims were made by M. Piltschikoff for the when the eosine disappeared from the exposed parts, but 
discovery of a method of developing photographic remained unaltered in the unexposed portions. 
images by means of electrolysis. A certain M. Nodon The action, says M. Nodon, was as follows :—The 
writes to the current issue of Cosmos, saying that he  eosine layer which covered the silver bromide only 
described the process some time ago, and the account of allowed red rays to pass, and the bromide was thus only 
his researches was published in the journal of the reduced by the action of these rays. The bromide 
Academie des Sciences of Jan. 24th, 1893. liberated produced a commencement of the destruction 

A large plate of polished silver was immersed in a of the colour by oxidation. In the electrolytic develop- 
solution of potassium bromide in a light-tight receptacle, ment, the oxidation continued intensively in those 
and attached to the positive pole of a battery of three portions of the film where it had already been begun by 
Daniell cells, the kathode being an iron plate within a the exposure, and the eosine was thus destroyed, but 
porous vessel. Silver bromide was formed on the silver remained in the unexposed portions. 
plate, owing to the bromine set free at the anode, and It would be possible, M. Nodon argued, to prepare 
the covering of AgBr was, of course, sensitive to light. silver bromide in a similar manner sensitive to the three 
The sensitive silver plate was now treated with an primary colours, or their complements. Such sensitive 
aqueous solution of eosin, and when dry it was found to material, bound together in a collodion film, would con- 
be only sensitive to red rays—the colour-sensitising stitute a plate which could be employed for direct colour 
being, of course, a screening action. photography. Thus over sixteen years ago M. Nodon 

When exposed under a coloured transparency, the suggested, when dealing with the method of photo- 
plate would be only affected where red rays could reach galvanography, a method of °“ direct” colour photo- 
it. After exposure, the plate was again placed in the graphy which, he says, is almost identical with that now 
bromide solution and subjected to electrolytic action, employed by the MM.Lumiére. 


At 


A NEW STANDARD LIGHT. THE PERMANENCE OF AUTOCHROMES. 


The “ standard candle " is, perhaps, the least standard of the Interesting experiments are also described by Herr Lowy in 
various illuminants which are used for optical and photographic the Photographische Xorrespondens, which he has carried out 
testing, and a really permanently uniform light would be ex- to determine within what limits results on autochrome plates 
tremely welcome. A new standard light was described at a recent will be permanent. The gelatine film has been removed, and the 
meeting of the Manchester section of the Institution of Electrical screen-film exposed to light. After seven days’ continuous ex- 
Engineers, by Mr. W. A. Harwood, which seems to give us at posure the screen appears slightly lighter, and a faint redness 
last something tangible in the way of uniformity. It consists is discernible; after a further seven days’ exposure, the reddish 
of a strip of metal, such as platinum, heated to incandescence, appearance is a good deal more marked. Warmth appears to 
and the adjustment of it is exceedingly ingenious. Black fluor- cause the screen film to darken somewhat, and for this reason 
spar and water possess different light-absorbent powers, and as ашосһготе lantern plates should not be left in the lantern too 
the heat of the incandescent platinum strip increases, the per- long at one time. 
centage of its radiation absorbed by the fluor spar increases, 
while that absorbed by the water decreases. There is, however, METALLIC SCREENS FOR PROJECTING AUTO- 
a particular temperature at which the percentage is equal in CHROMES. 
both cases, and at it the emitted light is perfectly uniform. The feeble transparence of autochromes renders their projec- 
This temperature is easily found by increasing the temperature tion on anything like a large scale exceedingly difficult, and 
of the platinum until the current generated in two thermopiles 7, Photographie des Couleurs draws attention to the screen 
connected on opposite arms of a Wheatstone bridge through a devised by Dr. Hans Lehmann, which possesses a metallic 
galvanometer causes a zero deflection in the latter. Tests of the — ;urface of aluminium bronze. The screen is stated to be about 
new standard have proved most satisfactory. twelve times more luminous than the ordinary screen. 


PYROGALLOL AND AUTOCHROMES 
i : PERSULPHATE. 
After a variety of experiments, Herr Alfred Lówy states, in SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES FOR 


| , | f«l 
the Photographische Korrespondenz, that he has come to the con- In a communication from the photochemical laboratory o 

clusion that те original d velopinE formula is the best for the Progresso Fotografico," the а ec d ешле 
autochrome plate. He prefers, however, to use distilled water substitutes for Aminontum реги р e Т, | дә А A ease 
in place of alcohol in preparing the pyrogallol solution; it must backs, though in several respects an 1 eal r 1 g E DEUS 
then ‘of course be made up immediately before use, but it will alkaline modified of the hypo-ferricyani e reducer 23 E 
have no untoward effect on the screen film. For reduction of has been suggested, but the action of this is stat o be 


; i ing :— he opposite of that of persulphate, the contrast in the 
over-developed, etc., pictures, he recommends the following : e ы А ре ет The hypo-ferri- 
Concentrated solution of pot. ferricyanide ...... 2 c.cm. cyanide bath containing bromide, suggested by Piper, is stated 
Concentrated solution of hypo ........................ 30 » to be yet worse, as well as exceedingly slow; it is necessary 
Alcohol asas ae ОТТ О Т О НХ IO وو‎ also to renew И during the operation, as it alters so rapidly. 
Water "T---———————————— m 60 وو‎ Neither suggested substitute 1s therefore capable of replacing 
The alcohol helps to prevent the reducing solution from being  persulphate, the bath containing bromide being almost imprac- 
soaked up into the deeper parts of the film too readily. ticable. 
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beginners. 


Markings and Stains on Bromide Prints. 

Query.—I am enclosing several bromide prints, on which you 
will see curious markings. As I am very careful about clean 
dishes and make up my solutions with great care I am quite at 
& loss to account for these. Perhaps you can explain them? 

J. E. G. (Ripon). 

Reply.—The markings on your prints are of two 
kinds, and we have little hesitation in attributing them 
to insufficient care at the fixing stage. One kind of 
mark is a more or less circular patch, slightly darker 
than the rest of the print, and varying in size from that 
of a sixpence to a five-shilling piece. These marks are 
in all probability caused by air bells of various size, which 
either prevent the print fixing altogether, or which, if 
disturbed during the process of fixing, allow of only 
partial fixation. In some of your prints you will notice 
these marks are darker than in others, and the colour is 
slightly different, inclining to a greenish purple, which 
pretty clearly indicates the presence of some unfixed-out 
silver bromide. This has been darkened by the light 
to which the print has been subsequently exposed. 

It is a good plan, and one you have evidently adopted, 
to place the print face downwards in the fixing bath, but it 
should be well immersed, and care should be taken to avoid 
these air bells, which prevent the hypo reaching the 
surface of the print. Of course, a certain but insufficient 
amount of fixation will take place through the paper—- 
insufficient, that is, unless the print is allowed to remain 
for an abnormal time. Many workers do not like to 
touch the hypo bath at all, for fear of stains arising from 
contaminated fingers. A flat strip of wood, nicely 
smoothed at the corners and edges, may be kept resting 
across one corner of the dish, however, and the prints 
may be tucked under the solution with this. But with 
enlargements there is no plan so safe as pressing the 
print under the hypo and turning it over two or three 
times. The hands may then be well rubbed together 
under the tap in order to free them from hypo. 

The other marks, which are distinct discolourations 
and occur round the edges, are also due to the print 
sticking up out of the hypo. These stains are sulphura- 
tion marks, and are due to the action on the silver 
bromide in the film of very minute traces of hypo. 
Similar marks are sometimes seen on under-exposed 
bromide prints which have been subjected to prolonged 
development, the amidol developer oxidising during the 
progress of development. But your prints do not ap- 
pear to be under-exposed, and there is no apparent 
stain, except on the edges, and in some cases only on 
one edge. It is quite possible that the edge has clung 
to the side of the fixing dish, and so has been kept out 
of the hypo and from complete fixation. 

When fixing small size prints, up to half-plate, if 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


the paper is fairly stiff, the print may be slid under the 
hypo, putting in one corner or edge first, and then 
giving the print a sort of quick push edge-ways. A 
good size dish is necessary, and the depth of hypo solu- 
tion should be an inch at least. If you attend to these 
points we think you will have no further difficulty with 
regard to these markings. 


Marks and Fog on Negatives. 

Query.—Can you tell me why the negatives I send you with 
this are veiled in the shadows? I am careful not to over-expose, 
but the negatives nearly always have this foggy appearance. 
Any suggestions for preventing this will be welcome. 

* VERO" (Bath). 

Reply.—There are quite a number of possible causes 
of fogginess, but as we notice that the edges of your 
negatives which have been protected by the rebates of 
the dark slide are quite clear, we may without further 
parley dismiss chemical fog, that is, fog due to an un- 
suitable developer, and dark-room fog, which is, of 
course, due to an unsuitable illumination of the develop- 
ing room. Either of these would fog the whole of the 
plate, including the margins. 

This leaves us with three things to consider, and when 
they have been pointed out you will have no difficulty 
in carrying out a little investigation and running the 
trouble to earth. The fogginess may be caused by a 
leaky camera. Light entering the camera by some 
other way than through the lens will, of course, fog 
the plate, but in various ways. If you have got a tiny 
hole pierced through the bellows near the back of the 
camera you will probably get a streak of fog, more or 
less fan shaped, on the plate. Or if the hole is in the 
front of the camera—a hole, say, where a screw which 
helped to attach the lens flange has got loose and come 
out—you may get a second image of your picture, much 
fainter and alongside the true image, this weaker second 
image being a pinhole mage formed by the small hole. 
This pinhole image could scarcely fail to be so distinct 
as to be discernible as an image. 

But distinct openings like these in bellows or camera 
front are soon '' spotted ’’ by a careful worker, and 
you are not likely to have overlooked anything so 
obvious, nor do we think the fog on your plates is likely 
to have been produced by such a kind of light leakage. 
A much more probable thing is that the rising front of 
the camera is a little loose, and that light is very slightly 
leaking down, and is diffused by slight reflection over 
the whole of the interior of the camera. The amount 
of light leaking in in this way would be so slight that the 
plate would not be fogged unless left exposed to the in- 
terior of the camera for some time. But it is sometimes 
necessary to draw the shutter of the dark slide and wait 
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before exposing, or to break the exposure up into small 
fractional parts given at intervals on account of move- 
ment of trees in the wind. So this is suggested as a 
possibility. | 

The second of the three things is a camera interior 
which has become grev, and is therefore reflecting some 
of the light which falls on it. As the covering power of 
most modern lenses is much in excess of what is actually 
necessary at the moment for the plate in use, it is clear 
the woodwork round the plate and the back portion 
of the camera bellows must be almost as brightly illu- 
minated as the plate itself. The whole of the camera 
interior is blackened, so that this surplus illumination 
may be absorbed, but in time the black wears rusty 
brown or grey. This reflection fog is generally much 
more noticeable when a lens is being used which has 
considerable excess of covering power, as, for instance, 
when a whole-plate wide-angle anastigmat is being used, 
say, on a half-plate camera. 

The third point you would do well to look at, and the 
one we think is the most probable cause of the fog, 1s 
the condition of your lens. If the glasses are dusty or 
dimmed at all by slight moisture, you may easily pro- 
duce these uniformly foggy negatives. Further than 
this, if the hood of the lens has been removed, or if your 
lens was never provided with a hood—and many modern 
lenses are not—light reflected from the various polished 
surfaces in the complete objective may be in quite 
sufficient quantity to slightly fog the plates. It is not 
at all necessary that actual sunlight should touch the 
front glass of the lens. А bright sky light is often quite 
sufficiently strong to give distinct flare, if much sky is 


included in the picture. 
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THE SOHO VIEWING MIRROR 
ATTACHMENT. 


VERY user of a reflex camera has at times found the point 

of view from which the ordinary reflex “sees” the picture 
somewhat low when compared with the point of view of the 
direct vision of the focal-plane camera. This is particularly the 
case when the photographer is in a crowd and desires to get the 
camera as ‘high as possible. 
Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 
of 22 and 23, Soho Square, 
London, W., have now placed 
on the market an ingenious 
and useful little fitting which 
will enable the user of a reflex 
camera to hold the camera at 
eye-level or even at arm's length 
above the head. The illustra- 
tion gives a good idea of this 
attachment. It takes the form 
of a small mirror, which 1s 
easily adjusted to the top of 
the hood, and can be regulated 
to any angle, so that when the 
camera is held at the eye-level, 
or above the head, the view on 
the ground-glass screen at the 
top of the camera is reflected 
down to the eye of the observer 
by the mirror. The viewing 
mirror folds flat for putting 
away in the camera case, and 
is a well-made little fitting. Users of the “ Soho " reflex, or 
any other make of reflex camera with a fairly rigid hood, will 
greatly appreciate this novelty, the price of which is 12s. 6d. 
for quarter-plate, 13s. 6d. postcard size, 14s. 6d. 5 by 4, and 
16s. 6d. half-plate. Readers should send a postcard to Messrs. 
Marion for a copy of their illustrated catalogue of the “ Soho" 
reflex. It will be sent free upon application. The Soho Re- 
flex camera is made in all sizes, from 34 by 2} to half-plate ; 
and also in stereoscopic size. 
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The Mortimer one-man show of bromoils remains open at the 
Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, until June 8. 


Some remarkable photographs of cricketers in the field, taken 
with the Busch Bis-Telar lens, were reproduced in the Daily 
Graphic last week. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Philip Thomas, 
who for sixteen years held the post of honorary secretary of the 
Cheltenham Photographic Society. 


As a result of the last Scottish Salon, held at Wishaw, a 
balance of £11 has been handed over to the Scottish Federation. 
Congratulations to the hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Telfer. 


А number of copies of the prospectus and entry form for the 
forthcoming R.P.S., Exhibition have been placed in our hands. 
Readers may obtain them free on application to the office of 
THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre. 


Seven applications for the Fellowship of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society were made at the last meeting of the Fellowshi 
Committee. The following three candidates were ‘elected: J. 
Willis Grundy, John Maddison, and George Edward Thompson. 


Excitement prevails at Barnstaple at the alleged appearance 
of a ghost in an old disused burial ground. Ап enterprising 
local photographer has promptly produced picture-postcards of 
the “© ghost " among the tombs, and is doing a roaring trade. 
Smart man, that photographer ! 


“ Observing and Forecasting the Weather; or, Meteorology 
without Instruments," is the alluring title of an admirably 
written little brochure by D. W. Horner, and published at 6d. 
by Witherby and Co., 326, High Holborn. Secretaries arranging 
club outings should hasten to get copies without delay ! 


The Tella Camera Co., of 68, High Holborn, W.C., are now 
making a specialty of camera repairs. These are being done 
at the company's works, where the ‘“ Tella Reflex" is made. 
“ Promptitude " is the Tella Company's motto, and their average 
time for repair work does not exceed two days. Readers should 
note this. 

А Supplementary List of Cameras for 1 has been issued 
by Messrs. Emil Wünsche, Ltd., of 24 and 26, Holborn, London, 
E.C. The cameras included in the new list are remarkable both 
in excellence of construction and value for money. Readers 
should apply to the above address for the list without delay. 
It will be sent free 

A photographic soirée will be held at Morning Post Building, 
346, Strand (in the rooms of the Central Y.M.C.A.), on Tues- 
day, May 25, at 7.30 p.m. The programme will include prac- 
tical demonstrations by Kodak, Ltd., Houghtons, Ltd., Griffins, 
Platinotype Co., etc. Admission will be free, and an invitation 
to be present is extended to all A. P. AND P. N. readers. 


The Midland Railway Company's Whitsuntide programme for 
the guidance of holiday seekers consists of some forty pages 
containing a wealth of information prepared in a simple form. 
An intending passenger can see at a glance the great variety of 
holiday resorts reached by the Midland line, the period for 
which tickets are available, the times of the trains, fares, routes, 
etc. 

An exhibition of “ Fair Children " was opened last week 
by Messrs. Speaight at their Bond Street galleries. It includes 
a unique collection of the English Royal children and of 
photographs taken in almost every Royal nursery in Europe. 
Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should enleavour to visit this 
show, as, apart from its historical interest, it contains many 
beautiful pictorial results. 

“ Barnet Ortho. Plates and their Use" is the title of the 
Barnet Handbook No. 4. This little book, which will be sent 
free to every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. who applies for it, 
is full of useful information and tips on the subject of ortho. 
plates, subjects, exposure and development. It is just what is 
wanted by amateurs at this time of year. А postcard to Elliott 
and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, will secure a copy by return. 


The Halifax Photographic Co. have opened a New Zealand 
branch for their well-known “ Lilywhite " papers and cards, at 
148, Hereford Street, Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
where a large stock of material will always be kept. Mr. Bennett 
is their agent at this address; he is a well-known photographer 
and will give every attention to New Zealand customers. The 
Halifax Co. are also shortly opening depóts in Australia and 
South Africa. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or meth of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 
,., For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled іп. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 
rom dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Dennis 
W. Moss, Prestwick Park, Manchester. (Title of print, “ The 
Students.") Technical data: Plate, Allochrome; stop, F/6; ex- 
posure, то secs.; time of day, 3 p.m.; developer, pyro soda; 
printing process, toned bromide. 

The Second Prize to Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, 
Harrow. (Title of print, ** Little Shoes for Little Feet.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Extra Rapid Ortho backed; lens, R.R.; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-3rd second; time of day, 11.30 a.m., May; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, cream crayon Seltona, salt 
bath toned. 

The Extra Prize to E. Т. Robson, School Row, West Cram- 
lington, Northumberland. (Title of print, “A Gipsy Lass.’’) 
Technical data: Ortho. plate; stop, F/6; exposure, 25 grains of 
flashlight powder; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, cream 
crayon bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest Gate, 
E. (Title of print, “ Leatherhead Mill.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.S. Ortho; lens, Aldis; stop, F/16; time of day, July; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington cream crayon bromide and 
toned. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Claude H. Gaggero, $7, 
Arcadian Gardens, Bowes Park, N. (Title of print, “ Enid.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, R.R.; stop F/8; ex- 
posure, 20 seconds; time of day, 2.30 p.m., March; developer, 
Amidol; printing process, Seltona cream crayon. 

An extra Prize of 2s. 6d. has been awarded in the Beginners’ 
Class to J. H. Ellis, 3, Wedgwood Villas, Plymouth. (Title of 
print, * Entering the Harbour.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Flashlight; lens, Goerz Syntor; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-r1ooth sec. ; 
time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, pyro metol; printing 
process, bromide enlargement, sepia toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


A. E. Burgess, Addlestone; F. Collins, Forest Gate; Miss 
Holman, Buckhurst Hill; R. S. M. Tabrum, Oswestry; Geo. F. 
Brodie, Glasgow; T. Plews, Nelson; H. E. Franzmann, Westcliff- 
on-Sea; Miss A. L. Shields, Thornton Heath; J. T. Tanner, 
Norwich; Frank Bolton, Hull; A. H. Dodman, Whitstable; C. 
Friend Smith, Wallington. 

Class I. 

A. D. Miller, Blyth; W. W. S. Nicholls, Brockley ; E. L. Gaunt, 
Ilkley; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; G. Wansey Smith, London 
E.C.; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; Charles Green, 


Trawden Forest; Hy. Marle, Bristol; H. T. Winterhalder and J. W. 
Johnson, Kettering (22; Owen W. F. Thomas, Coalville; F. Four- 
aker, Upper Norwood; Ed. Harry, Wanstead; Robert Marshall, 
Grangemouth; W. Ramsay, Guildford; Miss E. Farrer, Scar- 
borough; Alex. Taylor, Llandudno; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; 
H. M. Fuchs, Cambridge; Miss A. Halliday, Coulsdon; Wm. Sum- 
ner, Lancaster; Mrs. E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Wm. Wainwright, 
Dudley; Miss Nellie Goode, Birmingham; C. C. Cole, Putney ; 
. H. Williams, Kettering; F. Collins, Forest Gate, E.; Miss 
essie Macíarlane, West Hampstead ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; 
А. E. Farrants, Manor Park’; W. S. Denver, Glasgow; Fred W. 
Taylor, Oldham; W. J. Hart, Shettleston. 


Claes II. 


С. W. С. Paylor, Rochdale; E. A. Dareham, Faringdon; J. W. 
Eggleston, Salford; F. W. Watts, Sutton Coldfield; Fred Thorne, 
Normanton; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; E. F. H. Crouch, 
Worthing; C. H. Stokes, Hampstead; Miss F. T. Townsend; 
Switzerland; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); Miss Eva 
Richmond, Falfield; J. C. Arierson, Preston; Miss G. W. Nash, 
Bishop's Stortford; A. E. Elmsdale, Liverpool; E. Wilkinson, 
Edinburgh; R. McAllister, Dublin; T. Atkinson, Bristol; L. 
Jenkinson, Hull; T. S. Findlater, Cork; M. Pomeroy, Ports- 
mouth ; D. Willing, Manchester. 


Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 


H. M. Fuchs, Cambridge ; Claude H. Gaggero, Bowes Park, N.; 
Miss Oldendorf, Chislehurst; J. Hover, Wye; J. C. Rodway, 
Streatham Common (2); Miss Clyde, Newent; A. M. Sutherland, 
Lausanne (3); E. H. Dasent, Bedford; F. J. Bradley, Hastings; 
Dr. E. M. Callender, London, W.; G. M. Paterson, Glasgow ; 
P. Clark, Harrow; Mr. Shepherd, Killiecrankie; Geo. Spencer, 
Essex; Lt.-Cpl. J. A. Nichol, Jersey; Н. W. Beasant, Bristol ; 
A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; A. N. Rye, Hawick; R. Sanders, Roch- 
dale; G. Deeth, Walthamstow; E. J. Bison, Jersey; F. С. Pediev, 
Leeds; J. В. Horgert, Killarney; D. Seymour, South Kensington; 
Йй C. Bryden, Edinburgh; Wm. Waite, Tunbridge Wells; J. H. 

arrison, Liverpool; H. В. Loveland, Cheltenham; Vivian 
Jobling, Mitcham Junction; F. A. Sharp, Bromley; A. E. Farrants, 
Manor Park, E. 
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DECLARATION.—1 hereby declare that 1 am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work In the production of this photograph wasdoneby me. I 
agree to abide by the decision o! the Editor. 


Name (1f a lady, wrile Mrs. or Miss) ........... ———— А boisi 


EPIIT —€——ÓM—— OER — PE НАИ is 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and If Its 
return 15 desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope 
must be enclosed, other wise the Editor cannot be responsibie for loss or delay. 


State heres... eee 


of any date can be used by 
Foreign Readers. 
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BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. yA Saa 


Prints must reach the office not later Available until 
than the first post on Friday, May 28. June 5. 


Title OS PriMf......cesusss000s 000000000000000 000029 0000900009 воо ceneeesen eee CR CCHO Ges ORE о. tes Or 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that Iam a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work In the production of this photograph was done by me, and 
that 1 have neyer won a Prize іп a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Мате (t/a lady, write Mrs. or MISS) ———— 


Address... e8906909000500909002090*9 000090900000 0000000009000 409092700990 9€0 TTT TTT IIIT TI 0000 008 909090909000. GOO OTe EFF 

IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and lf its 

return Is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope 
must be enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsibie for loss or delay. 


State һеге....,..............«......-. оен. if stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
EGINNERS' COMPETITION.” 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must aooompany Queries оп Teohnical, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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_ INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.: 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 

with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions‏ ر 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in‏ 

the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 

must be sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or '' Criticist" on the outside. 


Portraiture. 


Could you tell me how to obtain a bust portrait of sitter 
in a room with neutral-tinted walls, two south windows, 
on a dull day? What diaphragm and exposure? What is 
meant by ‘‘ throwing the lens out ”? 

V. H. (Rouen). 


** Throwing the lens out ” is a rather stupid expression used to 
indicate that first a sharp image is obtained on the ground glass, 
and then the distance between lens and ground glass is slightly 
increased so as to put the entire picture slightly “out of focus." 
In your case you will focus your sitter sharply, using the largest 
stop of your lens (which we may, for the moment, presume to 
be F/8), and then increase the distance between lens and ground 
glass just enough to put the image very slightly out of focus. 
The exposure depends on so many things that we can only pre- 
sume a certain set of conditions as a guide, e.g., month, May; 
о a.m. to 3 p.m. ; fine but dull; portrait in well-lighted room; 
D.; F/8; exposure, 2 
seconds. Or if the room is as well lighted as an artist's studio, 
the exposure may be reduced to 1 second. If weather be fine and 
bright, but not direct sunlight on the windows, then reduce above 
exposures by one-half. 


Rodinal (Various Querists). 

Can rodinal, as bought ready made, be prepared at home? 
If not, why not? P. C. (Harrow). 
What 15 the time factorial number of rodinal? Is the factor 
changed by the amount of dilution? 

H. B. W. (West Kirby). 
What are the best proportions of rodinal to use with over, 
normal, and under exposure? What would be the best pro- 
portion to use when copying a rather flat picture in order 
to get a vigorous negative? How long will the concentrated 
and dilute solutions keep? A. B. (?) 


Rodinal is a patent preparation. It is said to be a solution of 
paramidophenol, plus preservative, etc. What the ‘‘etc.” is we 
do not know. The time development factor is 40. These factors 
are not supposed to be affected by degree of dilution, but some 
workers are of opinion that as the degree of dilution increases 
the time factor is slightly augmented. Our own practice is as 
follows: For under exposure, 10 mins. rodinal, no bromide, but 
plenty of patience. For normal exposures, 20-25 mins. rodinal, 
plus 1 to 4 gr. potass bromide. For over exposures, 40 to бо 
mins. rodinal, bromide 1 to 3 grs. In each case the above 
quantities are made up to 1 oz. with water. It will be found 
convenient to keep the potass bromide as a 1 grain per бо mins. 
solution. For vigorous results from flat original, expose fully 
but not excessively, and treat this case as over exposure. Begin with 
1 gr. bromide and до mins. rodinal, and, if required, add 20 mins. 
more rodinal. The concentrated solution as bought will keep a 
long time. We have used with satisfaction the remainder half 
of a bottleful which we had opened upwards of a year previously. 
The dilute solution does not keep very long. 


Black Tones on P.O.P. 
What is the best toning bath for giving black tones with 
P.O.P.? M. G. (Cairo). 


It is doubtful if there is any really quite satisfactory method 
of getting pure black with P.O.P. The best results are obtained 
first by toning with gold, and then with platinum, e.g., gold 
bath : water, 20 oz. ; soda phosphate, 3o gr. ; gold chloride, 1 gr. 
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Toning is only carried to a red or red-brown stage. The print 
is now washed, and then again toned in the platinum bath, viz. : 
water, 20 0z.; citric acid, бо gr. ; sodium chloride (table salt), 
10 gr. ; potassium chloroplatinite, 3 gr., or water, 20 Oz. ; nitric 
acid, 6 minims; potassium chloroplatinite, 5 gr. Wash again. 
thoroughly, and fix in hypo: water, 20 oz. ; hypo, 3 oz. 


Focus, Copying, etc. 
With RR lens, bought secondhand, when focussing any 


object in the foreground, e.g., a tree, is out of focus. 


when, say, trees at distance of ten yards are in focus. What. 
is the cause? Using the same apparatus to copy a post- 
card, only a small image, з by 2, is obtainable. When using. 
a postcard camera, I have copied from quarter to postcard. 
Why not on the above whole-plate camera? 

Н. C. W. (Woodsetts). 


To copy same size means that the distance between ground 
glass and lens must be double what it is when a very distant. 
object is in focus. This is quite independent of the size of 
camera. When a very distant object is in focus, then the lens 
to ground glass distance is at its minimum to give an image. 
This is known as the focal length of lens, and varies in different 
lenses. Evidently the focal length of your RR lens is too long 
compared with the bellows extension of the camera to permit 
you to get an image ‘‘same size" (as original object). When 
any lens is focussed for any object at any distance, it is only 
really “in focus" for objects at that distance, so that if you 
focus for a tree то yards away, the shrub 5 yards cannot be 
as sharply defined as the то yards tree. But if you focus for the 
5 yards shrub, the tree at то yards will be slightly out of focus. 


1п practice this is got over by using small stops, which reduce 


the apparent difference of sharpness of definition. 


Portable Studio for Still-Life Photography. 
Can you give me instructions for making one for use in 
greenhouse or room? B. F. B. (Streatham). 


If by чу means you can refer to page 516 of THE А. P. for 
June 25, 1897, you will there find the details set forth. Failing 
that, imagine that you have a miniature billiard-table upside 
down, 1.¢., with legs sticking upwards. Now imagine the six 
legs are square, that they are each grooved, and that you have a 
number of cards of such size that by slipping them into the 
grooves you can make a window in this little box-chamber just 
where vou want it. You also require a flat card roof, and a 
number of cards of white, light medium, dark grey, and black to 
use as backgrounds. For ordinary plant and flower work, the 
base may conveniently be about a yard square, and the grooved 
uprights about 24 ft. long. But, of course, the size will depend 
on the nature of the work. For such small things as coins, 
shells, cameos, etc., the base need not be more than a foot 
square. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,’ sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. jac d ji 6s. 6d. j " 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, vi 78. 6d. is a 15S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & ViNEY, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Royal Photographic 

Society is to be congratu- 
lated on the business-like manner in which its council 
and secretary have made arrangements for the exchange 
of the society's present house at 66, Russell Square, to 
one on the opposite side of the Square, No. 35. It was 
fairly репег# у known that the premises adjoining 
the society's house had been let on a building lease, 
and that proposals had been made to rebuild No. 67. 
As this probably meant serious damage to No. 66, and 
considerable inconvenience to members, negotiations 
were entered into by which a suitable home and an 
exchange of lease, to say nothing of permanent ad- 
vantages to the society, could be secured. No. 35 
Russell Square appears to be entirely desirable; being 
built at a later date, it is in a sound state of repair, and, 
what is more important, affords better and more con- 
venient accommodation than the society now possesses. 
In addition to this, No. 35 offers a much longer lease 
than the present house. 

es @ 

Matters have been arranged that the society suffers 
no pecuniary loss whatever; and the new house, which 
will be entirely redecorated and refitted for the benefit 
of members, will be available for them towards the end 
of the present year, and at no extra expense to the 
society. The new house will be provided with dark- 
rooms, enlarging rooms, and work rooms, and also a 
studio. There will be better library accommodation, 
and the meeting room will be as large as the present 
one, and a better shape. Altogether, the members of 
the society can congratulate themselves on having a 
home in the future that will be as good as anything 
of its kind in this or any other country, and be well 
worthy to accommodate a Royal Society. Мо. 66 
closes on June oth, and the transference of the society's 
goods and chattels will begin as soon as No. 35 Russell 
Square is ready to receive them. It is probable that 
the new house will be opened in November next. 

ве е S 

We have noted with great satisfaction the steady im- 
provement in quality in the prints sent to our Weekly 
Competition. The popularity of this competition is in- 
dicated by the number of entries that reach this office 
every week; and although a considerable number of 
competitors try, and try again, until they receive a prize, 
many new readers are constantly appearing in the lists. 
It is also gratifying to note that the criticisms sent out 
when returning prints bear fruit in a most marked 
manner. Time after time we receive prints which have 
been remade by the competitors, and embodying the 
advice we have given regarding improvements of the 
original prints. 

$ ® & 

THE А.Р. AND Р. N. competitions undoubtedly de- 
monstrate, first, the desire of our readers to improve 
their work according to our suggestions. The prin- 


cipal attraction of the competitions is not so much the 
winning of a prize—although it must be confessed that 
this is probably an incentive—as the desire to receive 
criticism and advice on the prints submitted; and, 
second, that although a certain proportion of readers 
are influenced by the modern pictorial movement in 
photography, and fully appreciate the work that is 
being done by advanced pictorialists, such as the mem- 
bers of the Linked Ring, and other workers, whose 
ideals lie in the direction of individual expression, there 
are others (representing a considerable majority) who 
have not vet endeavoured to express themselves 
pictorially by means of the camera, but are content to 
use photography purely as a recorder of passing in- 
cidents, of events which тау occur during the holidays 
or at home. The aim of THE A. P. AND P. N. is to 
assist these workers, who are passing from what may 
be called the elementary stage to a more advanced con- 
dition, when photographv is regarded seriously, and be- 
comes more than a mere hobby of the moment. It is 
here that the usefulness of the weekly competitions, and 
the far-reaching influence of the journal in all parts of 
the world, become manifest. 
& & G 

The annual conversazione of the Royal Society is the 
occasion of the year when scientific investigators in 
many fields bring forth their treasures. It was interest- 
ing to notice in the galleries of Burlington House the 
other evening how indispensable photography seemed 
to be along every line of scientific investigation. From 
the Messina earthquake to a case of cancer in a mouse, 
the ubiquitous photographic plate was depended on 
either to supply a necessary link in the chain of evidence 
or to make the discoverv intelligibleto the lav mind. 

+ È @ 

Among the many exhibits of special photographic in- 
terest must be noted the Thorp-Butler concave replica- 
grating spectroscope, shown by Mr. C. P. Butler. 
Recent experiments have proved that concave replica 
gratings can be made to give very satisfactory results 
in spectroscopic work. Then Sir Benjamin Stone was 
to the fore with his topical studies of Constantinople 
and its neighbourhood; Dr. G. H. Rodman brought 
forward some photomicrographs of pollen cells; Dr. 
W. J. S. Lockyer showed the results of taking a Kodak 
up in a balloon and exposing on the clouds; and Mr. 
A. W. Porter exhibited some curious effects of electric 
splashes on photographic plates. The plate in this last 
instance is backed by a plate-electrode, and a single spark 
discharge is allowed to pass over the plate from a second 
electrode in front. Even the most cursory review of the 
exhibits would not be complete without mention of the 
extraordinary astronomical photographs shown bv the 
Astronomer Royal, the Solar Physics Observatory, and 
Professor Hale. The first-named showed photographs 
of three of Jupiter's satellites and one of Saturn's, taken 
with the 30-inch reflector.at Greenwich. 
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JOAN OF ARC—FIRST EPISODE. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY THE SIDE OF THE QUAY. 
Awarded a Prize in the Wecb!y Competition. By ARTHUR Mann 
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OPENING THE BALL. By F. J.:MORTIMER, F.R.P.s. 
From the exhibition of. Bromoil prints by F. J. Mortimer now open at the Royal Photographic. Society's Hous G6( 651 Square, И.С. 
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A JUNE MORNING. By JANET ALLEN. 
The utility of the open French window as an accessory is well realised in this picture. See article “ Windows, Ancient and Modern," p. 519. 
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June 1, 1909. 


N all sides we hear of the great extent and 

success of the International Photographic 

Exhibition at Dresden. We have already 

given a brief preliminary review of this great 
show, and will have more to say about it later. Visitors 
to the Dresden exhibition come away with an impression 
of its importance and the number of galleries housing 
so much that is photographic or dependent upon photo- 
graphy. The sections devoted to the applications of 
photography open the eyes of everyone to the amazing 
ramifications of the modern Cinderella of the arts, while 
the pictorial side is also as strong as at any show yet 
held in any country. It is to be regretted, however, 
that Great Britain has not taken official cognisance of 
the exhibition to the extent that other European 
countries have. That the British exhibits suffer in 
consequence there can be no doubt, although the repre- 
sentative collection of pictorial work sent from this 
country holds its own in comparison with any other 
national group. Here also, owing to the extent of the 
exhibition, the impression is gained that until one has 
time to carefully make comparisons, it is difficult to form 
a really adequate idea of the relative importance of each 
section. There is no doubt, however, that the galleries 
devoted to the scientific and practical applications of 
photography receive more attention from casual visitors 
than the purely pictorial sections. 

State-aided Photography. 

The annual general meeting of most societies is a 
dreary function enough, but in the case of the National 
Photographic Record Association it is always one of the 
happiest occasions imaginable. This is due to the 
genial kindness of Sir Benjamin Stone, who at the 
Midland Hotel last week again acted as president and 
host in one. A large number of ladies and gentlemen 
were entertained to afternoon tea, after which they had 
an opportunity to inspect some of Sir Benjamin’s latest 
photographic achievements—he has been anticipating 
the Turkish troubles by a fine series of views of Con- 
stantinople and its neighbourhood—and subsequently 
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they settled down to listen to the annual report. 
This—the eleventh of its kind—was read by Mr. 
George Scamell, the honorary secretary, who has done 
such good work in connection with the British Museum 
collection. It testified to vigorous work in various parts 
of the country, announced that the total of prints 
now received by the Association amounted to 4,367, 
and that during the year 334 negatives by Mr. George 
Fowler Jones, of York, who was a friend of Fox Talbot, 
had been presented bv Mr. Jones's son. 

Sir Benjamin's presidential address was devoted 
mainly to the impressions made upon him during a 
visit to the International Photographic Exhibition at 
Dresden. Austria and Germany, in his opinion, made 
the finest display. Тһе British pictorial exhibits ap- 
peared to him rather overweighted with meaningless 
pictures, but in scientific photography England was well 
represented. 

He commented on the morbid curiosity of the visitors 
to the Criminal Investigation Department, where finger- 
prints and various photographic means of detection 
were shown. With regard to half-tone reproductions, 
he thought Austria was well to the fore; he was anxious 
to find some improvement in the printing of the ordinary 
daily illustrated newspaper, but was unsuccessful. 
England was conspicuous in the displav of historical 
photographs, and in this collection the King and royal 
family of Saxony evinced especial interest. 

Sir Benjamin went on to lav stress upon the need for 
schools of photographv to teach and direct and keep 
records. These should be established in all the universi- 
ties, and assistance given from a central Government 
department. Surely our Government would not remain 
indifferent to what was being done along these lines in 


"other countries? The Dresden exhibition showed the 


part played by photography in military observations. 
There was shown an apparatus for propelling a heavy 
twelve-feet-long shaft high into the air, with a para- 
chute having an adjustable camera attached, to obtain 
view-plans of the surrounding country. 

If a central Government department were formed, say 
at the National Phvsical Laboratory or the Science 
Department in South Kensington, we should soon com- 
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pare favourably with other nations, for we had ample 
talent to carry on such work, but were lacking in con- 
centration and direction. Even in such a matter as 
lantern-slide making the standard work of photography 
might be raised enormously bv such official assistance. 
Quite incapable professors and others were compelled 
to make their own slides for lecture purposes, and 
these sadly fell short of the perfect. 

The suggestions in Sir Benjamin’s address took 
practical shape in the form of a resolution, which was 
carried on the motion of the Rev. F. C. Lambert: 
'" That considering the ever-increasing uses of photo- 
graphy, the Government be urged to establish a photo- 
graphic department where technical instruction тау 
be obtained and where historical photographs of passing 
events, customs, buildings, and other matters of interest 


The 
Professional 
Agitator. 


I was recently buttonholed by a certain American photo- 
grapher who has boomed himself considerably in this country, 
and incidentally monopolised a large portion of the wall space 
at the last Salon. He said (not recognising me as a magpie), 
'* Of course you have heard that the Linked Ring is dead and 


there will be no more Salons." °“ No," said I, “speak on, fair 
youth." “ Yes," he continued, producing a bundle of copies 


of a photographic contemporary ; “ look at that paragraph. You 
see / have resigned and Eugene and White, and Seeley, and 
Stieglitz and Kühn have also resigned—and without U.S the 
Ring will, of course, collapse." I took that poor, swollen-headed 
young man by the hand and wept over him—for joy. “ Swear 
by your beard that this is really true," I murmured. “ Yes," 
he went on complacently, “ we shall put up a tent of our own 
in this played-out old country and show the Linked Ring 
' what's what '—would you believe it, they even received our 
resignations ‘ without regret '? " I said it was very probable, 
and thought it the finest thing the Links had done for years; 
that the next Salon would probably be a great success, to say 
nothing of being cleaner and more representative of the best 
British work, du¢ why didn't he get back to his own country, 
where he had more room to swell? I also said to that young 
man, who was now beginning to wilt, " I suppose, having sup- 
plied the terrible news yourself to the papers you appear to be 
touting for, you are surprised the announcement has not had 
the effect you intended But with a sickly smile he fled. 


Enterprising Suggestions. 

The removal of the ** Royal " into a more commodious resi- 
dence calls for a few suggestions as to planning and furnishing, 
which will doubtless be considered, if not accepted with 
gratitude, by the authorities. The most crying need is for the 
extension of that portion of the house which is given over to 
the museum, in order that it may have sufficient space to 
accommodate all those jokes and aphorisms which make their 
regular reappearance whenever oil and its associated processes 
come up for discussion. The largest room on the premises 
should be set apart to receive the benefits which the Society 
derives from its Royal patronage. In the enlarging room there 
should be special provision for the enlargement of the credit 
side of the balance-sheet. Many things may be suggested for 
the decoration of the lecture room. Probably extinction- 
coefficients and bruto-formule would form the most appro- 
priate adornment for the frieze, and the symbol of gamma 
(changed out of compliment into gumma for the time being) 
should certainly have the place of honour above the President's 
chair. The general colour scheme will be a matter for anxious 
consideration. I would suggest the use of paranitrosodimethyl- 
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might be secured, indexed, and stored for public 
reference.”’ 

One speaker thought that the municipalities should be 
awakened to the importance of record work. Another 
suggestion thrown out was that an effort should be made 
to induce the amateur photographer to see the charm 
of this line of study, and that record societies should 
work according to the survey map, with less haphazard 
and less overlapping. 

Among those who made speeches were Dr. H. R. Mill 
and Major-General Waterhouse. Mr. J. Spiller gave 
some reminiscences of Government photographic record 
work in connection with naval construction, in which 
he took part as far back as the sixties. The officers 
and council were re-elected without any change, and the 
meeting closed amid a general round of compliment. 


JERIE 47 THES MAGPIÉ . 
М e : 


aniline, which has the property of turning people's faces to 
its own colour when its name is mentioned. Then the darkest 
of dark-rooms, suitably padlocked, should be reserved for very 
ordinary members, who ask on Mees’ nights, “ Where do 7 come 
іп?” and there is no doubt that space will be left in the 
entrance hall for the gallows to be built in September to 
accommodate the hanging committee. 


The Upper Crust. 

It has fallen to my lot to notice several reviews of the exhibi- 
tion of Fair Children, at Speaight's, in New Bond Street. АП 
these reviews are taken up by a recital of the Royal and 
aristocratic titles of the sitters: never a word about the pic- 
tures. Probably Messrs. Speaight do not mind: it is to their 
advantage to prove that they get all the royal children to photo- 
graph, at home and abroad ; but it is a trifle nauseating to find 
the newspapers fastening on to these blue-blooded names, and 
roling them off with the eager appetite of a kitchen-maid. 
Quite in the same spirit is an account in the Australian World 
relating to the Dresden Exhibition. It is headed *' Australian 
Photographs," and is all about the King of Saxony, who opened 
the show, and how Captain Collins, the Australian representa- 
tive, was presented to him, and how the King lunched and 
received two dozen photographs, specially bound for himself 
and his brother, Prince John George. As to the photographs 
themselves—nothing. 


A Colour Scheme. 

People whose colour sense needs sharpening might do worse 
than read the glorified weather reports which appear every 
week or so in our daily contemporaries. When things are 
slack, it is the duty of someone to ramble along in a column 
descriptive of yesterday's London, freezing, or soaking, or sun- 
lit, as the case may be. One of these educations in ortho- 
chromatics appears in the Daily Chronicle. The May sky is 
represented as of Oriental blue, and the sward in Hyde Park 
as emerald green. These we take for granted, but why should 
the Thames run under Waterloo Bridge like “molten metal,” 
while the Serpentine is represented as “silver shining”? 
Somerset House gleams like a palace of white marble, as it 
has been represented as doing for the past five summers at 
least, while St. Paul's is “like an Eastern mosque floating with 
almost cloud-like softness in the pale blue heaven." West-End 
houses are white in portico and pillar, white in window frame 
and front, with white-petalled, gold-eyed marguerites in the 
window boxes. Was it not good of him in the midst of so many 
distractions to notice that the marguerites were gold-eyed? In 
Piccadilly the sun flashes like fire from the brass head-lamps 
of motor-cars, men make their appearance in white waistcoats 
and yellow gloves, and women walk in lilac beauty, salmon 
pink, and—— But here I give in. As Mr. Squeers said, 
* There's richness for you.” 
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Two-Colour Carbon Printing. 
/ By Rev. В. WALK KER BERRY, A.T.S. 


This method was referred to in the article on ‘‘ Flower Photography, '' in last week’s 
issue of '' The A. Ф. and P.N.” 
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AM not sure whether the idea of using more than 

one coloured carbon tissue in the same print is 

new, but I can find no mention made of it in 

treatises on carbon, nor are any results by this 
process seen at the exhibitions. 

Briefly, the idea is to use two (or in some cases three) 
different coloured carbon tissues in the one print, the 
result being colour photography on paper. The one 
drawback is its limited utility, its chief usage being in 
flower studies, where the colours are simple and distinct, 
but it also may be used for seascapes for a similar 
reason, and in certain classes of landscapes where the 
colours are on distinct planes. 

The method will be best understood by taking a con- 
crete example, say of a geranium, where the leaves and 
stalks are green and the flower red. Either one or two 
negatives may be employed, but it is most convenient in 
printing to have one of the leaves, etc., and another of 
the flower, as these are printed separately; and further, 
it is sometimes an advantage to have the flower rather 
larger in proportion to the leaves than it is in nature. 
Having made the negatives (of course using iso. plates 
and screen) the first thing is to remove the background. 

Two methods may be followed : either clean it off with 
a camel-hair mop as the tissue develops, or before print- 
ing block it out thus : on the film side of each negative, 
with Photopake, paint a border round leaves and flower 
respectively, specially noting that no stalk must show 
on the flower negative. 

Then take a P.O.P. proof of each, and cut so as to 
almost cover the painted part of each negative. This 
will leave masks which must be pasted on the glass side 
of the negatives, thus blocking out the background in 
each case. 

For the geranium we require Italian green car- 
bon tissue for the leaves and stalks, and carmine for the 
flower. Print as usual, and squeegee them to the tem- 
porary supports used in the double transfer process. 
After developing and drying each print, take the green 
carbon and transfer it to a white or tinted final support, 
and, when perfectly dry, strip off the temporary support, 
thus leaving a picture of leaves and stalks. 

Let this harden by leaving it for an hour or two. 
Now we are ready to deal with the red carbon on its 
temporary support. Put this into warm water (as usual 
in transferring), and the final support with its green 
leaves, etc., into cold. After a few minutes bring the two 


prints together face to face in the warm bath, lift out 
and hold in front of a strong light—the ordinary lamp 
or gas will do—and then by the fingers move the prints 
till, by the light penetrating the final and temporary sup- 
ports, we see the red flower joined to the green stem. 

This is a point where great care is required so that 
the two colours do not overlap but just meet. Apply 
slight pressure with the squeegee, hang up to dry, and 
when the second temporary support is taken off we shall 
have a geranium in natural colours. 

But the work is not quite finished. The wax of the 
temporary support leaves a slight yellowish discoloura- 
tion on the white background, and often greyish marks 
appear; and when (as in my case), a quarter-plate nega- 
tive is used for the flower and a half-plate for the leaves, 
the quarter-plate temporary support shows most clearly 
where it has dried on the final support, because some 
portions of the latter will have received a double layer cf 
the waxing solution. Of course, a half-plate carbon 
tissue could be used, but it is unnecessary, and would 
still leave a stain. We have therefore to clean the back- 
ground. It is essential that the print be perfectly dry. 
Then put it into warm water (about 8o deg. Fahr.) and 
with a camel hair mop gently brush the background till 
it is quite clean. Be careful not to touch the colours too 
much—use a camel hair pencil for cleaning round the 
outline and in between the leaves and stems. The stain 
will readily yield to the brushing, but if it is at all 
stubborn add two drops of liquid ammonia to the water. 

All that now remains is to take the cleaned print and 
put it into the alum hardening bath, afterwards washing 
| in plain water for а few minutes and hanging up to 

ry. 

The same method may be employed for seascapes 
when the sky will be blue carbon and the water green. 
Ап extension of the process will be to include three or 
even four colours in the one print, e.g., a blue hyacinth 
with green leaves, in a dark green or blue vase on a 
brown table; or red poppies, light green stalks, blue 
vase and brown table—taking care to avoid harsh con- 
trasts in colour. 

It will thus be seen that the principle is that of 
gradually building up the picture by adding each colour 
separately; and further, that it affords much scope for 
taste and ingenuity, to sav nothing of patience—the sine 
qua non of successful photography, whether in mono- 
chrome or polychrome. 
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* PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW edition of this extremely popular and useful book 
has just been issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. It is known 
as ' The Primus Handbook," and has been entirely re-written 
by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S The appearance of 
the book is probably well known to most amateur photographers, 


FOR NOVICES.” 


and it is now in its forty-fifth thousand, which is a great tribute 
to its popularity. The volume contains 208 pages of well- 
printed information and illustrations, all of the greatest prac- 
tical utility to amateur photographers, especially to beginners ; 
and, as a first book of photography, we can recommend it 
thoroughly. It is published at 1s. net. 
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ZU У. A Topical Article. up 
2 Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. '' 


ОСН is written about 
|| the influence of tem- 
perature on  photo- 
graphic work, and in 
again bringing up this 
all-important subject it 
is perhaps a little difficult to 
strike a new note. But warmth 
causes a very large number of 


worries, both great and small, 
and as at the end of May or 
beginning of June we usually 
experience a sudden onslaught 
from our indispensable ally, the 
sun, the ways and means of 
avoiding warm weather 
troubles are worth discussion. 


It must be understood in the 
first place that all chemical 
actions are accelerated by rise 
in temperature; heat has an 
extraordinary influence in all 
branches of physical апа 
chemical work; it causes 
the expansion of solids and liquids alike, and in 
the altered state there is much modification. Take, as 
a first instance, gelatine itself—the cause of so much 
hot weather worry. ‘‘ Dry” gelatine may be sub- 
mitted to a considerable amount of heat without effect; 
when once it has absorbed a small amount of water, heat 
will cause it to dissolve in that water, forming a 
gelatinous solution. 

The dry film on a glass plate or piece of sensitive 
paper absorbs a good deal of water during development, 
fixing, toning, washing, etc., and the rate of absorption 
of water by the gelatine (and the rapidity of swelling) 15 
greater the higher the te.aperature. 

The inference is simple. Solutions must be kept as 
cool as is reasonably possible, and the film must not 
b: submitted to too long immersion in them. The 
gelatine can also be rendered less impervious to warmth 
when it has absorbed water, bv treating it with certain 
agents which heighten its melting point. These agents 
form compounds with the gelatine in most cases, e.g., 
the alums, and a hardening bath тау be used at almost 
any stage of the operations. In the case of plates, a 
combined hardening and fixing bath is very convenient, 
as it performs two operations in one, while in the case 
of P.O.P., the use of a hardening bath between toning 
and fixing 15 preferable. 

A reliable combined alum-fixing bath is prepared 
in the following way :—Dissolve an ounce of sodium sul- 
phite crystals in 33 ounces of water, and add 30 minims 
of sulphuric acid, previously mixed with 12 ounces of 
water. This gives a solution containing a quantity 
of available sulphurous acid. Now add to this mixture 
a solution of 


ESO: эшнен аи На 8} oz. 
Water ale aa a Т e УКТ 23 Oz. 
Finally add half an ounce of chrome alum dissolved in 

five ounces of water. 
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By C. W. BUTLER. 


А useful alum bath is as follows :— 


Potash alum «eb инн tooth ent I OZ. 
rr]. c 20 OZ. 
Chrome alum and formalin are equally good, and are 

more powerful than the potash alum. 

Let us see now what results from the action of 
warmth on the gelatine. Blisters and frilling are the 
two most common troubles. The actual dissolving of 
the film is rare, and is only liable to take place in such 
an instance as that of putting a freshly washed plate 
in a window to dry, in the full glare of the summer sun. 
The film is always liable to ** run " if this be done. 
Plenty of warmth is all right for drying provided that 
air has free access and circulation. 

Frilling is due to the gelatine film leaving the edges 
of the glass where a large plate has been cut to smaller 
sizes; it occurs along the ‘‘ cut edge " (or edges), and 
once having left the glass, it expands, with the result 
that friling takes place. Treatment with alum or 
formalin will prevent this usually, but in bad cases a 
useful dodge is to immerse the negative in methylated 
spirits, when the water is extracted from the gelatine 
and the latter contracts. Blistering is similarly caused 
bv too warm solutions or washing water, and is more 
especially experienced when a plate or paper is trans- 
ferred from one solution to another at a different tem- 
perature. Extremes of temperature must be carefully 
avoided, and in this connection it should be remembered 
that many substances in dissolving cause great cold, 
so that freshly prepared solutions are usually colder than 
those that have been standing some time. Hypo is a 
notable example of this. 

Heat and Fog. 

Perhaps the most objectionable effect of the heat is 
that it renders fog more liable in the working of plates, 
especially when very rapid varieties are used. If we 
make two emulsions of silver bromide, and subject one 
of them to a temperature of 100 deg. F. for an hour, 
and the other to 150 deg. F. for the same time, plates 
prepared with them will show more signs of general fog 
in the latter instance. And just as heat affects the emul- 
sion, so warm solutions, etc., render rapid plates more 
liable to give fog in development. 

The correct method to adopt is obviously to keep 
developers, water, etc., cool; that 15 to say, at a tem- 
perature of бо deg. F., or under. This is often а 
tedious thing to do, since it means placing the vessels 
containing the solutions, and the dishes themselves if 
necessary, in very cold water. If ice be added to a 
developer, the latter should be made up rather stronger 
than usual, and the bulk increased by the ice or ice and 
water to the normal volume. 

The readiest means of preventing fog is the addition 
of a little extra bromide to the developer, but this in 
itself produces trouble, as the customary result of re- 
ducing the effect of exposure is experienced, as well as 
the tendency to give harsh results. 

If a little system be introduced into summer work. 
however, and the warm weather worries be carefull 
studied, bad effects will be reduced to a minimum with 
a surprisingly small amount of trouble. 
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By FRANK H. JEFFREE. 


Special to “Che A. Ф. & Ф. N.” 


1; is probable that nine photographs out of every ten are 
taken with a lens whose focus is between one and a 

quarter and one and a half times the length of the plate 
used, the exceptions being principally architectural subjects, 
interiors and exteriors, amongst cramping surroundings, 
which require a wide-angle lens; subjects usually taken 
rather as a record than from any pictorial charm they may 
possess. The use of a single combination of a rectilinear is 
but little practised, chiefy on account of the limit im- 
posed by the length of bellows of the camera, while the 


Fig. 1. THE ORIGINAL VIEW. 
Taken with a 5j irch lens, ол a ł-plate. 


charms of telephoto work are beyond the reach of the 
majority. 

It would seem that as the general practice is so consistent 
there must be some good reason why the popular view angle 
is about 409. As in so many other things, the question of 
cost appears to be the ruling factor. For a lens with a 
view angle of 30? would be larger, and therefore would 
cost more than one covering 40°, though the argument can- 


not be carried further, for a lens covering 50° requires ' 


special corrections, and works at a smaller aperture, and is 
consequently not so popular as the 40? lens. 

But though this view angle is so firmly established in the 
popular favour, it by no means follows that it is the best for 
pictorial work. If there is one criticism which more 
frequently than any other is levelled against our attempts 
at art, it is that too much has been included, and the advice 
is, ** cut it down." For the pictorial worker finds that the 
scene which best pleases when translated into black and 
white can usually be included with a view angle of 30?, 
and if our negatives include more it entails an unnecessary 
Freductron of size of that part which will finally be used for 
the production of the picture. 

With greater view angles, too, some peculiar points in 
perspective arise. Perhaps the most frequently noticeable is 
found in big portrait groups. Who has not seen the peculiar 
strained effect in the heads nearest the borders? They are 


always elongated on an axis which points to the centre of 
the group. With a то inch lens on a whole-plate this 
elongation may add as much as 1-11th of the normal 
length to the heads in this direction. The same effect, only 
frequently exaggerated, is to be found in interiors where a 
spherical lamp globe happens to be included. If towards the 
edges, this appears as a pronounced ellipse. Or where the 
photograph includes a row of circular columns of equal 
diameter the outer ones will be found by careful measure- 
ment to be wider than those near the centre. 

Now, no one ever saw anybody's head elongated in a 
diagonal direction, nor a spherical globe anything else than 
circular, nor the further columns in a row of greater width 
than the near ones, so a lens which tends to produce these 
impressions must be condemned for pictorial work. It is 
not the fault of the lens, nor of the optician, but merely a 
little peculiarity of perspective. The view would look all 
right if our eye occupied exactly the same place in relation 
to the print as the lens did in relation to the negative. The 
trouble is that we cannot with comfort examine prints from 
that position if the usual view angle is adopted. Consider 
a 15 by 12 enlargement, framed and hanging on a wall. 
It will be studied with a view to its artistic merits at dis- 
tances from 21 feet upwards. Any closer examination 
would be of the nature of a search for pinholes and specks, 
or to discover whether the paper was rough or smooth. So 
that the eye best appreciates a finished picture at a distance 
of about twice its length. 


Fig. 2. Tue PICTORIAL PORTION. 


This might equally well have been taken with a 10-inch lens, whereby 
the trouble of enlargirg would have teen saved. 
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Again, having focussed on a landscape scene with a lens 
of moderate focus, note on the ground glass the limiting 
objects included in the field of view, then remove your head 
from under the cloth, and try to take in the composition of 
the view within those boundaries. You will find it neces- 
sary to move the head through quite a large angle to appre- 
ciate the objects on each side of the view, as the eyes are 
quite unable to grasp more than a very limited angle at a 
time. 

So that in general we find it incenvenient to examine a 
view, whether in nature or as a print, if the base angle much 
exceeds 30°. The pictorial photographer will therefore be 
well advised to employ lenses whose focal length is about 
twice the length of the plate he is using. It will, however, 
be found that the eve is much more capable of appreciating 
widely separated objects in a vertical direction than in a 
horizontal, apparently because in a vertical plane the motion 
from one point of view to another is made Ьу the eyeball, 
while in the horizontal the whole head is turned. Thus our 
vertical views, whether tall trees, masts, or close fore- 
grounds, will frequently include a greater angle than our 
horizontal. But even here the ratio of focal length to plate 
length will rarely fall below one and a half. 

The whole-plate worker should therefore possess a lens of 
about 16 inches focus for general landscape work, and one 
of about 12 inches for the occasional view requiring a 
greater angle, and for other sizes in proportion. He should 


HE photo. 
а Toe 


who visits 

a gallery of 

paintings has alwavs at first the 

feeling that he is in the presence of 

pF | expressions of individualitv that are 

produced with an entirely different 

intention from the monochrome photographic work he 
is more familiar with. 

It is possibly the addition of colour that obsesses 
the photographic visitor to the Academy. Не is at 
first overwhelmed by it. But later, when the freshness 
has worn off, and a due sense of proportion regarding 
the inevitable monotony of the majoritv of the pictures 
asserts itself, he may look round, and the photographic 
attributes of manv of the paintings will force them- 
selves upon him. 

The pilgrim who wanders through Burlington House 
in search of suggestions will probably regard the multi- 
tude of portraits as rather tiresome, though this ought 
not to be the case on the principle of the well-known 
recommendation to mankind of the study of man. 
Perhaps in considering whv it is that so dreary an im- 
pression is conveyed bv these many representations of 
estimable people, the moral may come home that the 
bane of portraiture is the laborious striving after a 
pleasing °“ likeness.” 

There are two kinds of likeness—the one that aims at 
exactitude of facial form and temporary expression, and 
the other that sums up an individuality without specially 
emphasising the appearances of the moment. 

Examples of the latter division are the rarer, and at 
the same time more interesting. The superior impor- 
tance of the minor significance of the subject to its super- 
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settle his final point of view, not by looking on the focussing 
screen, but by studving the scene with his eyes direct, and 
having settled on the view point, set up his camera there, 
and use a lens to include the whole of the composition which 
he has decided on, but as little additional matter as possible. 
The habit of composing the picture on the focussing screen 
too frequently leads to changing the point of view, so that 
the whole of the plate shall be filled, frequentlv with most 
prejudicial effect on the final picture. So if the lens happen: 
to include a larger angle than we require, this should be 
noted, and when making the print the excess should b 
ruthlessly cut away. 

The long-focus lens advocated may well be a single land- 
scape lens, as it will be rarely used to include architectural 
subjects, and even then the distortion introduced at th: 
edges will be so slight as not to be noticeable. With such 
a lens, the extra cost need not be great, while the improved 
drawing of both landscapes and figures will greatly enhance 
the probabilitv of success in rendering artistic motives. 
` The two photographs reproduced well illustrate the 
point. The first is a commonplace representation of а 
typical Devonshire village, taken with a 55 inch lens on 2 
quarter-plate. The second, which is an enlargement of a 
portion of the first, might just as well have been taken 
direct with a ro inch lens, and shows the gain in pictorial 
quality which we may frequently get by including less of 
our subject than we usually do. 


By ANT ONY GUEST. 
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ficialities does not altogether apply to portraiture alone. 

Take the sea, for instance. The sea is a big thing. 
and needs to be seen in a big way if one is to catch its 
sentiment. It must be alwaysmoving, hence it is useless 
to dwell particularly on its momentary forms, for the 
more this is done, the more they are fixed. What is 
wanted is the big line, and if this is found, it does not 
matter how many little irregularities are suppressed. 

This may be learnt from Mr. David Murray's 
“ Listening to the scream of a maddened beach dragged 
down by the waves." He has gone for the big line 
which produces the sense of the rushing water beating 
on the shore, but though he has secured this effect, he 
might have done so even more forcibly bv still greater 
reserve as to the minor particulars. An Academician’s 
picture, of course, has to be well °“ finished,” but this 
one, I think, serves a useful purpose in showing how 
the kind of finish which is so much valued bv the 
majority is not obtained without a certain sacrifice. The 
fact is that one cannot have evervthing, and if one 
wants to get at the spirit of the ocean, one must be 
content to neglect something of its actual surface. 

The work of Mr. George Clausen can always be 
studied with advantage, for he generallv preserves the 
poetry of his subjects, and strikesa just balance between 
it and actuality. His ‘‘ Twilight Interior ’’ should not 
be neglected Ьу photographers who are interested in 
subtle effects of light. A girl is reading by the light of 
a lamp, while the fading davlight is seen through the 
window, and mingling with the artificial illumination 
produces tender and fascinating shades throughout the 
room. 

This, in fact, is a picture of tone, for the figure is 
treated with such reserve, and is so placed, as to show 
that it is not intended as the main subject of interest. 
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The work conveys a hint which I do not think the camera 
artist has taken suthciently to heart, namely, that light 
and tone are interesting enough in themselves to make 
the main theme of a picture, and that the tangible objects 
on which they fall can be treated merely as accessories. 
Photography, with its wide possibilities of tone grada- 
tion, is quite capable of giving effect to this idea, when 
reinforced by an artistic vision. 

Photographers who like snow scenes will be interested 
to find several examples on the walls. Not that the» 
are invariably successful, but the failures of notable 
painters, with all the advantages of colour, are not 
without instruction for modest workers. In fact, the 
defects of winter scenes in colour are often more con- 
spicuous than in black and white, because the realisation 
of snow is dependent on its colour, which, in terms of 
monochrome, means tone. 

The artist who believes that snow 15 white is certain 
to go wrong, and, strange to sav, it seems that some 
contributors to the Academy show adhere to this belief. 

Mr. Alfred East, however, in ‘‘ Amberley Bridge," 
demonstrates that snow is full of colour from the warm 
glow on the distant hill to the cool shadow tone which 
comes well to the front in the foreground. It must have 
been a difficult task to make the bridge in the middle 
distance, and all the varied details of this scene take 
their places, and for this reason alone the picture would 
repay study, even if the careful searching for the colour 
of snow did not give it special distinction. It may be 
said that the colour is reflected colour, and does not 
belong to the snow itself, but this is always the reason 
for the colour of snow. To suggest it is monochrome 
is no easy matter, but it is still to be done, and those 
who pass over this part of the task cannot hope to get 
at the essential qualitv of such scenes. 

A very notable work is “* The Earl of Wemyss,” by 
Mr. Sargent, who shows that the blackness of modern 
costume can be full of interest and colour, and, in its 
subtle gradations, realises all the “© movement ”’ and 
vitality of the figure. But these considerations are 
only for the inquiring worker, and what will be 
more immediately seen is the dignity and intel- 
lectuality of the face, and then, perhaps, the wonderful 
expressiveness and nervousness of the hands. The 
picture, despite its size, will probably not engage the 
attention of the superficial observer, but I particularly 
advise a study of it to those who wish to make their 
visit to the gallery profitable. 

Another picture by Mr. Sargent, his portrait of 
** Mrs. Astor,” is in absolute contrast with that just 
mentioned, but should still be thought of in connection 
with it, for it helps to show how the artist adopts every 
means of giving effect to the inner meaning or senti- 
ment of his subject. In the case of the venerable peer, 
whose influence during a long life has been in the direc- 
tion of reasoned and unemotional political thought, one 
feels that severely reserved and intellectual treatment is 
quite in place; but when we come to the pretty and 
vivacious bride of the millionaire, who not long ago 
received Cliveden as a wedding present, the sentiment is 
quite otherwise, and the animated pose, playful hand- 
ling, and profusion of delicate brilliancy in the colour 
effect afford a means of suggesting the spirit of the 
theme. 

These principles, obvious as thev seem to some, are 
often lost sight of, but it is instructive to note that Mr. 
Sargent carries them out for all thev are worth in both 
these instances. Having had an opportunity of 
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observing Mrs. Astor’s extremely animated manner, | 
could well have doubted the ability of any artist to give 
full effect to it on canvas; but Mr. Sargent has evidently 
made it the central aim of his work. It will be noticed 
that the lady's head is turned back over her shoulder to 
a degree that strains the limits of physical possibility. 
But this also helps the idea. The very tension shows 
that it is but a momentary position, and thereby sug- 
gests quickness and vivacity of movement. The effec- 
tiveness of appropriate treatment is very instructively 
illustrated by these two pictures. 

Further light is thrown on this important matter from 
another point of view. I do not regard the presenta- 
tion of the modern sitter in an ancient setting as a 
specially commendable development of portraiture, since 
it necessarily sacrifices the actual atmosphere of life, 
which is essential to the realisation of character, and 
substitutes artificial conditions for the mere purpose of 
picture-making. Still, there is no doubt that amusing 
and picturesque results are to be obtained in this way, 
and I call attention to '' Mrs. Greiffenhagen "' repre- 
sented in a Romney hat and treated quite in the 
Romnev spirit by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, and to 
“ The Beaver Hat,” in which Mr. Frank Bramley gives 
a modern version of Franz Hals's '' Laughing Cava- 
lier," because photographers are likely to be tempted 
to diversify their efforts by such ingenious arrange- 
ments. It is well that they should understand 
that, though they may make very pretty pic- 
tures, they cannot produce portraits in this way, 
since the realisation of a personality is so strenu- 
ous and delicate a task that any deviation from 
actuality may turn the scale, and, as Mr. Sargent has 
shown, no aid to completeness of essential conditions 
should be neglected. The lady in her eighteenth cen- 
tury guise looks very charming, but no one would say 
that this was herself as she lived. ‘‘ The Beaver Hat” 
may perhaps be regarded as a jeu d'esprit. It indicates, 
however, an essential difference between the seven- 
teenth and the twentieth century man. Mr. Bramlev 
depicts a refined Englishman in a moment of mirth : 
Franz Hals has left us a rollicking gallant, charac- 
terised by some of the coarseness and all the recklessness 
of the time, though not the country, of the Threc 
Musketeers. 

This appears to indicate that the Englishman of to-day 
is not quite a fitt subject for adornment with old- 
world garments, and it is mainly for this reason that 1 
do not find Mr. Edgar Bundy's important picture, 
'* City Fathers,” quite satisfying. It is a big work, 
most cleverly composed, representing a group of Eliza- 
bethan burgesses, who have probably been dining 
together in the hall of their guild, coming down the 
staircase with every expression of jovial animation on 
their varied and well-marked countenances. But to me 
these Citv Fathers appear to be only modern men in very 
eloborate disguise. Human nature, it is said, remains 
the same, but the conditions change, and the more pre- 
cisely the artist attempts to depict the departed atmo- 
sphere of four or five centuries ago, the more one feels 
that some subtle essence is lacking. 


If the photographer is inclined to reflect regretfully 
on the limitations of his medium, he may also recognise 
that colour has its dangers, for there are not lacking 
scenes that bv reason of untrue colour would have looked 
better in correct tones of monochrome. It тау also 
console him to note that his difficultv in respect of 
“© values ’’ is shared by тапу painters. 
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No. 

WHEN I 

first met 

him I 

thought 

[ had 

chanced 

upon an 

early 

Christian 

salnt, or 

martyr, and afterwards I found out 
that there was a circumstance which 
lent curious support to the impression 
| of sanctity that I had at first sight re- 


| ceived, for he once actually made ап 
endeavour to fit himself with angelic pinions; presumably 
with the object of soaring in the seventh heaven of 
delightful zstheticism. But he broke down over the 
first one—that memorable “© pictorial wing ” which the 
R.P.S. refused to help him finish. 

Most people picture him in their mind as the man who 
lives on ‘* Halcyon Seas." But, as a matter of fact, he 
does nothing of the sort, his dwelling being at Notting 
Hill, where, it is said, he first learned to love the ocean 
and to realise its photographic possibilities; the tem- 
pestuous billows of the Serpentine, and the milder 
glories of the Round Pond, forming the foundations of 
his subsequent marine mementoes. 

One of the mysteries which, like all commanding 
characters, J. C. W. has his share of, is the secret con- 
tained in his celebrated ‘‘ Carriage and Pair.” Many 
but futile have been the attempts of curious amateurs to 
gain access to the occult interior of the coach, by 
making specious appeals for a lift on the way home. It 
is, however, firmly believed that the brougham forms a 
travelling ‘‘ one man one picture " show, the front of 
the vehicle being fitted up as a kind of pictorial altar, on 
which is enshrined J. C. W.'s coming masterpiece, 
which he muses over as he dashes from one society 
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TOUCHSTONE” 


By 


4. MR. J. C. WARBURG. 


meeting to another, and which no other eye may see 
until he pronounces it fit for the world’s admiration. 

The great paradox of Mr. Warburg’s career is the 
immense success gained by his chief photographic 
failure. Once upon a time he *' produced ” a ** gum- 
druck " which, sacrificing all other considerations, 
merely expressed expression; this being sent to the 
Salon d'Automne, was judged to be so obviously hand- 
made as to thoroughlv entitle it to be shown amongst 
the monochrome vagaries of Parisian painters; presum- 
ably for the same reason it had previously been brutally 
kicked out at both Salon and Royal. The great merit 
of Warburg's photography is that there is so little of it; 
give him two lamp-posts, or three park railings, and he 
will be quite content to spend a whole year on '' gum- 
drucking " 'em. If the ordinary man finds that these 
mucilaginous messes are as difficult to appreciate as 
Ruskin found Whistler's nocturnes, so much the worse 
for the ** О. M." Besides being one of the few British 
pictorialists outside the Linked Ring who are seriously 


worth reckoning with, he is an ever-welcome speaker, in 
that his words are few and his opinions peculiar. Nor 
should his writings be forgotten; his unsigned contribu- 


Eve 


tions to the techni- 
cal press being 
erroneously attri- 
buted by readers to 
the various editors, 
the latter have 
“© swollen wisibly ” 
in public estima- 
tion. Besides which 
his elementary 
treatises addressed 
to the pictorial 
duffers are facile 
princeps amongst 
the sixpenny 
classics of photography. 


TOUCHSTONE. 


—— — مھ — — 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sir,—May I protest against Mr. John Reid’s methods of 
flower photography, as described in your paper of May 4. To 
alter flowers by substituting other stems is поѓ the correct way to 
portray them. Nature knows what she is about when she pro- 
vides the “* best blooms " with “clumsy stems," and it is not for 
Mr. Reid to give her the lie. Evidently Mr. Reid has a finer 
sense of proportion than has Dame Nature ; well, then, why not 
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tint the lily and carry out his “ ingenuity " to the full? No; to 
alter Nature's handiwork so as to misrepresent her in any way 
is worse than folly—it's a crime. Nature is always beautiful if 
studied and accepted under suitable conditions, and needs no 
correction at the hands of any man.—Yours, etc., 
SYDNEY Н. CARR. 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 


به 


The City Sale and Exchange, of до-04, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have just issued a new and comprehensive catalogue of photo- 
graphic apparatus and materials. "This catalogue, which is a 
complete guide to modern photographic accessories, is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains no less than 316 pages, and may 
be taken as fully representative of everything needed by camera 
users. А copy will be sent free to every reader of THE A. Р. 
AND Р, N. who sends a postcard for it. 


A German Consular report from Canton states that the demand 
for photographic articles increases from year to year. Great Britain 
is the chief source of supply, but Germany has now begun to 
compete. This climate requires well-hardened plates and papers. 
Albumen and collodio-chloride are the principal printing mediums, 
and matt prints are also gradually coming into favour. Chinese 
photographers mostly obtain their supplies from firms in Hong 
Kong, which, of course, generally stock British goods. 
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THE BREAKDOWN GANG. 


By JANET ALLAN. 


An example of а modern window that can be turnea to account as а useful background for picture mating. 


WINDOWS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


eX А 


By JANET ALLAN. 


X Qo 


Special to '' Che Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HERE has been a great deal written lately about 
photographing indoor figure studies against the 
light, and, doubtless, the pictorial possibilities 
of this lighting are endless, both in their variety 

and artistic results. More true feeling, in the artist’s 
sense of the term, appears in one picture taken against 
the light than in perhaps a dozen taken with the 
ordinary top or side illumination. 

The light seems so much more alive, and paints the 
models with a dainty and elusive touch, giving a round- 
ness here and an accent there, that could be obtained 
under no other circumstances. If, therefore, we can add 
to these qualities those also of utility and handiness, 
why should there be such a difficulty in procuring ‘‘back- 
grounds ° for amateur's work, when there is опе 
ready made in every room and in all parts of the house? 

The natural setting, the every-day surroundings of a 
room, are generally of far too '' busy ” a description to 
be considered, and even if the wall paper be possible, the 
wall is generally too far from the light to be of practical 
use. 

The introduced background, whether it be unbleached 


sheeting or the best drawing-room screen, is very 
unsatisfactory, and irritating to erect, and it rarely fails 
to give the amateur's attempts away! It is never quite 
tall enough, or wide enough, to cover the models, and 
creases and cracks are most provoking and prominent. 

The window is generallv placed at the longest way of 
the room, and, therefore, by using it as a background 
one of the amateur's greatest difficulties is overcome. 
With the ordinary camera he can rarely get far enough 
away from the figures in the ordinary room, especially 
if half of it be taken up with a cumbersome clothes-horse 
or whatnot. 

Of course, a genuine Tudor or Queen Anne window 
makes a picture by itself, but a modern plate-glass affair 
is not wholly devoid of pictorial points, and need not be 
scorned as quite hopeless. It, also, does not suffer 
from the general slope of most old windows, and one is 
therebv saved many comments, which critical acquain- 
tances love to pour into one's ear, as to the ability to 
see straight, or trim a print true. 

A low bay-window is a lucky possession in the house, 
and if there be a window also at the side of the room we 
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have indeed a gold mine in our possession, for endless 
lightings can be obtained easily and effectively. Ihe 
best situation. for the window is where the light is 
partially cut off by a wall, trees, or neighbouring nouse, 
thus causing it to fall slantwise on the sitters and sub- 
duing the harsh contrasts that are given by an open-to- 
the-horizon window. 

A French window lends itself admirably to full-length 
figure studies—the long lines and cast shadows help to 
build up a good composition, and if one's ideas are 
bigger than the room, then open the doors and take the 
picture from the garden, 

Some beginners have a fit of nervous prostration at 
the mere mention of photographing against the light, 
and would like to argue till doomsday about ‘* over the 
left shoulder ’’ theories (why must it be always the 
left?), or draw geometrical diagrams of the angle at 
which the light must fall on the lens. But it is all so 
simple, and with a few precautions there can be no 
difficulty to the merest novice. The plates must, of 
course, be backed, the lens shielded during a full ex- 
posure, and the developer must be diluted, and should 
there be any sign of under-exposure, the plate can be 
placed in a dish of water for a few minutes, when the 
detail will appear in a marvellous manner with little 
danger of choking the high lights. 

This method of securing °“ soft ’’ negatives of subjects 
full of hard contrasts is one that is not so generally 
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known as it deserves to be. We have all at one time 
or another encountered the problem of a subject that 
appears pleasing enough to the eye—probably on 
account of its vigorous scheme of lighting—yet when а 
photograph has been taken of it, and the plate de- 
veloped in the ordinary way, the lack of modelling and 
the general '' black and white ’’ appearance of the final 
result have failed entirely to realise the effect that the 
eve observed. 

The illustrations accompanving this article are of 
typical subjects likely to give this hard result unless 
suitable precautions are taken. The plates should be as 
fully exposed as the circumstances will permit, bearing 
in mind that detail in the shadows is required. 

Development must be conducted in a dilute ‘‘ soft- 
working ’’ developer of the rodinal or metol type, until 
the image is well out. The negative should then be 
transferred to a dish of plain water and left covered (in 
the dark-room, of course) for ten minutes to half an 
hour. At the end of this period a considerable amount 
of extra detail will have appeared, without апу 
additional density in the high lights, and final general 
densitv can then be secured by replacing the negative 
for a short time in the original developer. 

A comparison of the results obtained by this method 
and by straightforward development in strong developer 
proves, without a doubt, its enormous advantages for 
the class of subject indicated. 


ce 


“Тһе ladies in those days 
In civil habit went.” 


By JANET ALLAN. 


A window of the Tudor period mates an admirable accessory for portraityze of this type. 
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WAITING By JANET ALLAN 
A window of the Tudor period. See article en preceding pages. 
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ON THE SANDS 


By W. Foster BRIGHAM. 


BV 2 


Sunlight Portraiture. + у коз sucia. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


HE chief drawback to outdoor portraiture in a 

subdued light is usually the flat effect of the 

lighting, the features being unrelieved by any 

play of light and shade. In the studio we over- 
come this by having a strong light coming from one 
direction only. In portraiture amidst natural surround- 
ings such as we are here dealing with, one cannot of 
course cut off and control the direction of the light, but 
a very similar effect is gained by the aid of our old but 
sometimes sulky friend, King Sol. The chief light 
comes from one direction only, but is so strong that the 
ordinary diffused light is overpowered. 

The beginner is usually advised, and well advised, to 
dispense with the direct rays of the sun in portraiture, 
but as the worker gains experience, and can see the play 
of light on the features, he will be able to obtain more 
striking and diversified effects by overriding this advice. 

The first essential of success is, as we say above, the 
necessity of being able to see light. Simple as such a 
power seems to be, yet the great majority of people do 
not, owing to disuse of their gifts of observation, 
possess it. 

In this work a very slight difference indeed in the 
light on the face makes all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Another difficulty, common indeed in 


, 


all photography, but more particularly in this, is the 
difhculty of correctly rendering tone values, the ten- 
dency being to get the shadows too deep. Now, on 
cursory examination, the shadows in sunlight appear 
very deep when contrasted with the high lights, but 
upon closer and more analytical observation it is seen 
that in realitv they are very little deeper than the sur- 
rounding objects, and are transparent and full of detail. 
Common sense, without examination, tells us this, for 
without sunlight or with it the shadows are exactly 
the same depth, it is only the high lights that are raised 
in tone when the sun shines on the subject. 

Correct exposure and straight development is the 
chief secret. The exposure must be right for the 
shadows, but over-expose and the effect of sunlight is 
lost. 

Backed plates should be used for this work, since 
backing counteracts considerably the necessary over-ex- 
posure of the high lights, and retains the detail in them. 
Isochromatic plates with vellow screens are a great help, 
since not only is the background rendered properly, be 
it vegetation, yellow sands, or sea and sky, but the 
yellow screen cuts off in a great measure the extra 
actinic quality of the high lights. 

It is usually advisable to allow the sun to fall on 
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A Summer Girl. By W. Foster Brigham. 


one side of the face only, leaving the other side in 
shadow, since this not only gives relief, but the featurcs 
are accentuated. 


0 ев ч а 


е combined outing of the affiliated societies in the London 
district took place on Saturday, May 22, to Epping Forest, 
in ideal weather, under the able guidance of the Ilford Photo- 
graphic Society. 

Though Epping Forest is so well known to Londoners, it is 
known by name only to the majority, and the Ilford Society 
realised that they had undertaken no light task in being respon- 
sible for the successful guidance of a company of strangers 
over each of six routes (described in THE А. P. AND Р. N. for 
May 18) through the intricacies of the Forest to the mee.ing- 
place at the King's Oak 
Hotel, High Beech, by 
six p.m. 

Mr. F. C. Boyes, presi- 
dent of the Ilford Photo- 
graphic Society, had 
worked very hard to make 
the gathering a success, 
and had the active 
assistance of the follow- 
ing members of his 
society as stewards and 
guides:—Messrs. Eales, 
Haslam, Hornby, Weaver, 
Joel, Thomas, Parsons, 
Whitelaw Williams, and 
Perrett. 

When it is remembered 
that the Forest covers 
nearly 6,000 acres of 
ground, much of which is 
real forest, one realises 
that such an excursion ШЕЕ е 
с Ише” uc ia A Group taken at the Affiliation Outing. 
careful and competent guidance on the part of the society under. 
taking the duties of host. 

Mr. P. Bale Rider (chairman of the Affiliation Executive 
Committee) presided at the tea, and in a brief speech at the 
close referred to the very complete and successful arrangements 
that had been made by the Ilford Society officials, to whom the 
thanks of all present would be most cordially given. He 
thought Ilford had set a high standard in this matter of organisa- 
tion, and it would be difficult for the society undertaking 
similar work next year to come up to it. He hoped those 
present would make a point of sending in prints or lantern 
slides of their day's work to Mr. H. Philp, acting secretary of the 
Affiliation, by June 24, for the special competition, and it was 
hoped the work would be of sufficient interest to form an exhibi- 
tion some evening, arrangements for which would be made later 
on. Mr. Rider referred to the outing as a record one in every 
sense, and felt sure that the event would become an annual fix- 
ture in the programme of the Affiliation. He hoped to see still 
larger attendances at future meetings. 

Mr. F. C. Boyes, in responding to the vote of thanks, ex- 
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Figures against the light, with the sunlight showing 
on the profile only, are effective. The lens must be 
shielded from the direct rays of the sun in some manner, 
and the background should be dark. 

The effect depends greatly, in appearance and difficulty 
of attainment, upon the strength of the sun. Late in 
the evening, with the sun low, the shadows are not so 
heavy, but the Rembrandt effects cannot be obtained. 
With a weak wintry sun some verv soft lightings are to 
be obtained, nothing harsh, but very like studio pictures. 
One successful portrait 1 made had the head slightly 
relieved by the light side of face receiving light from 
the afterglow only. 

А word about the illustrations may be of assistance 
to beginners. "They were both made in June at mid-day, 
on Ilford Isochrom. plates, three-times screen, Е / 11, in 
I-8th second. 

Development must not be played with in any way, and 
over-development, choking up the high lights as it does, 
is to be avoided at all costs. 


pressed the gratification it was to the Ilford Society to feel that 
their labours had been so crowned with success. He was quite 
prepared to admit the arrangements had necessitated consider- 
able thought and work, but it had been done willingly, and they 
had their reward in the most happy day everyone had spent. 
It was usual for the society undertaking the work one year to 
suggest the /oca/e for the following year, and he would like to 
suggest that next year's outing be held somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Staines or Windsor. Mr. Memory and Dr. Thomp- 
son, from the Staines Society, were at the outing, and had 


By H. J. Blane. 


expressed a wish to be allowed to assist in such an arrangement. 
He was also pleased to announce that a request had been 
received from the Great Western Photographic Society to be 
allowed to take part їп next year's arrangements. 

Nearly two hundred people took part in the outing, and the 
following societies were represented: —Birmingham, Bowes 
Park, Cripplegate, Catford, Ealing, °G.E. Mechanics, G.W. 
Photo Society, Ilford, Kingston, London County Council, 
North Shields, South Suburban, Staines, South Essex, South 
London, United Stereoscopic, Walthamstow, West Surrey, Wool- 
wich, Weybridge. 

After tea an impromptu musical evening was spent, to which 
Messrs. Bale Rider, F. C. Boyes, Newmann, Haslam, Snow 
and Dimmick contributed items. 

This annual outing of the affiliated societies in the London 
district has become a most popular feature, and the Epping 
Forest excursion will do much to increase such popularity. 

The sketch maps issued by THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News from plans provided by Mr. Boyes 
were much appreciated, and were found of great service. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


y 
By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Delegates’ Meetings of the Yorkshire Union.—It has been the 
practice and expectation of the Council of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union to meet at different towns in Yorkshire for the 
delegates’ meetings, but of late the rule has been honoured in 
the breach, and Bradford has received a large share of atten- 
tion. Bradford is not the most conveniently situated centre for 
railway facilities, hence it was only natural that the incon- 
venience caused would sooner or later be voiced by the dele- 
gates. Leeds is strongly favoured by reason of its central 
position, and a motion was brought forward at the last dele- 
gates’ meeting, held at Bradford, to make Leeds the regular 
meeting place. It was, however, considered not advisable, and 
rightly too, to make a hard and fast rule to permanently meet 
in Leeds, so in the end it was decided to leave the selection 
open to invitations, and failing these, to alternate Leeds with 
Bradford. It was also decided that the next meeting is to be 
held at Leeds. It only remains for the delegates to vindicate 
the selection by attending in good numbers. 

Leeds Camera Club's Change of Meeting Night.—The Leeds 
Camera Club, comfortably settled in their new quarters at the 
Leeds Institute, have felt that they appeared to be somewhat 
in opposition with the committee of the Institute, who each 
year arrange a very high-class syllabus of lectures for every 
Wednesday night in the winter months, the same night of the 
week as the Leeds Camera Club meets; hence very careful con- 
sideration has been given to the matter, and the camera club 
have decided to change the meeting night to Monday, and thus 
obviate the clashing of interests, and possibly the hope of both 
committees will be realised that a mutual exchange of member- 
ship will result. It has also been decided to alter the end of 
the financial year from April to the last day of December in 
each year, and, to meet the monetary aspect of the change, 
existing members will pay half subscriptions for the current 
eight months, and new members joining will be charged a sub- 
scription of three shillings. The council are at present actively 
engaged on the arrangement of a strong winter syllabus, and 
any photographer resident within the sphere of their influence 
could not do better than apply for membership. The secretary, 
Mr. F. С. Issott, of 33, Dorset Terrace, Harehills, Leeds, will be 
glad to supply particulars. 

South Essex Camera Club.—Members of the above club were 
disappointed to hear that Mrs. Minna Keene, who had kindly 
promised to deliver her lecture on “ Racial Types in South 
Africa," was unable to attend their last meeting. The gentle- 
man (Mr. Dunn, cable editor to Reuter's whom she sent as 
а substitute read her lecture and showed her slides in a manner 
which did full justice to the excellent material. In addition, 
Mr. Dunn was able to supplement the lecture with much that 
was interesting from his own South African experiences. In 
particular, the slides showing types of natives and of the South 
African flora called forth much admiration, and in all the work 
exhibited Mrs. Keene had shown remarkable skill in overcoming 
the difficulty of the exceedingly bright sunshine of the colony 
which, without much care, would give rise to excessively harsh 
contrasts. 

The Hull Photographic Society have commenced their summer 
syllabus in a most encouraging way. At the first outing, to 
Patrington Church, some thirty turned out, and on May 22 
over forty took the ever popular trip across the Humber to 
Thornton Abbey. The day was an ideal one, and very little of 
the Abbey ruins escaped the eagle eye of the camera. The 
next outing is June s, to Beverley and its minster. On June 12 
the society meet the Lincoln society at Tealby, Lincolnshire. 
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Importance of Breadth.— Dealing with “ The Choice of Plates," 
at the Nelson Camera Club meeting, Mr. J. E. Nuttall said 
the subject to be photographed had much to do with the 
answer to the question, * What plate should I use? " Whereas 
special rapid plates were useful in some respects, and might 
with advantage be used by advanoed workers, he advised be- 
ginners to use plates of a medium rapidity, for these gave 
much more latitude and were easier to work than rapid plates. 
Mr. Greenwood, who followed with a short paper on “ The 
Importance of Breadth,” said while in the past the photographer 
tried to produce almost limitless detail, there was gradually 
developing a desire for the suppression of too much detail. 
Photographers needed to convey in their pictures general im- 
pressions of what they saw rather than to give a map-like copy 
of the scene before them. Не suggested that more attention 
should be paid to light and shade, in which a study of Rem- 
brandt's pictures would be beneficial. 


Midlothian Photographic Association held its second annual 
exhibition in the Synod Hall, Edinburgh, when over зоо pictures 
were forward; these were tastefully displayed, and the 
general opinion was that the quality of the work showed a 
considerable advance on ]last year's exhibition. Mr. Robert 
Burns, A.R.S.A., was sole judge; this is a novelty, as on no 
previous photographic exhibition has the judging been wholly 
in the hands of a non-photographic judge. The paper negatives 
of old Edinburgh, taken by the late Dr. Thomas Keith fifty 
years ago and lent by Miss Keith, lent a valuable historical note 
to the exhibition, and allowed those who now follow the art to 
compare their work with that of the pioneers of half a century 
ago. Dr. Inglis Clark shows a very fine exhibit of colour work, 
comprising three-colour carbon, Thames and autochrome work. 
The catalogue was probably the most ambitious issued by a 
Scottish society, and contained sixteen half-tone reproductions 
of exhibited pictures and a portrait of Dr. Drinkwater, presi- 
dent. 


“А Lesson in Development " was afforded the less advanced 
members of the Southend Photographic Society recently, Mr. 
Walford being the instructor. Those attending availed them- 
selves of the invitation to bring exposed plates and films, and a 
spool of film and eight glass plates were successively developed. 
As might be expected, the variation in the exposures was great, 
and the development of same gave Mr. Walford ample oppor- 
tunity to point out the methods of determining when a plate had 
had too much, too little, or normal exposure. 


D. O. Hill, R.S.A., as a Pioneer in Photography.—Mr. Francis 
Caird Inglis, F.S.A. Scot., lectured to the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society recently on the work of Mr. D. O. Hill in 
photography. Mr. Inglis said Mr. Hill was the first in Edin- 
burgh to apply photography to portraiture, and one could not 
speak too highly of the success he attained. In his studio, at 
the Calton Hill, he photographed the figures for his picture of the 
Disruption, and his portraiture included Christopher North, 
George Combe, James Nasmyth, Hugh Miller, Mr. Gladstone's 
father, and many other notabilities of his time. In 1840 he was 
the first in Scotland to make a callotype picture, the subject of 
which was Rossie Priory. Mr. Inglis, after speaking of the great 
artistic value of Mr. Hill’s work, suggested that the society 
should institute a D. O. Hill Memorial Medal, which should be 
the blue ribbon of the society, and the suggestion was remitted 
to the council. The lecture was illustrated with numerous 
examples of Mr. Hill’s work. Mr. Duthie, president of the 
society, was in the chair, and Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A., was 
among those who took part im the subsequent discussion. 


The Orchestral Photographic Society have just held their third 
exhibition at 28, Gerrard Street, W., and the members are to 
be congratulated upon the excellence of the work submitted. 
The number of pictures hung was somewhat smaller than on the 
last occasion, but the standard of the work was higher. Some 
notable prints were shown by A. E. Sheppard, A. J. Shorter, 
W. T. Scott, A. B. Williams, C. Hoggett, J. Hall, S. Forrest, 
S. Ososki, J. Birch, and E. Virgo. The exhibition was judged 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and his awards were as follows : — 
Class L, landscapes: First prize, A. E. Sheppard; second 
prize, A. J. Shorter; certificates, 1, A. E. Sheppard; 2, A. B. 
Williams; 3, C. Hoggett; 4, A. E. Sheppard; s, S. Forrest; 
6, J. Birch. Class 11., portraits: First prize, J. Hall; certifi- 
cates, 1, А; J. Shorter; 2, A. J. Shorter; 3, S. Ososki; 4, J 
Hall. Class III., architecture: certificates, 1, A. J. Shorter; 2, 
A. B. Williams. To our readers who have not heard of this 
society before, it may be of interest to know that it is the only 
society in existence that consists of orchestral musicians only as 
members, and its hon. secretary is Herbert Н. Hainton, то, St. 
Albans Avenue, West ink Park, W 
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ROTHESAY corre- 

spondent, who is on 
cycle-touring bent, writes 
asking for advice on several 
points which I am bound 
to say I thought I had 
| | | treated pretty exhaustively 
in my previous summer series in THE A. P. Of course, the circle 
of this journal’s readers is growing so rapidly that there are al- 
ready many hundreds who have not seen 
the articles to which I allude, and if, there- 
fore, I seem to older subscribers to tend, 
for the moment, to repeat myself, I must 
beg them to be patient with me. And as 
I have cycled thousands of miles with my 
camera since last I had the honour of 
appearing in these pages, maybe I have 
acquired some new wrinkles and dodges 
worthy of being imparted even to expe- 
rienced wheelmen. One lives and learns 
—and the Open Road is a great teacher. 


Precautionary Tests. 


My correspondent begins by putting the old conundrum: 
Plates or films?— to which I am afraid I have no positive reply 
reply to give. Fraakly, it depends on which of the two you 
like best! It seems to me that you should decide which you 
prefer before you even begin planning your tour. You should 
try films for a week and try plates for a week, and make up 
your mind about them quite without consideration of their 
weight. Obviously you will plump for films if portability and 
ease of changing is the sole consideration. It ought not to be, 
however. The question is: Which will give the best results? 
Personally, I have always found that for all ordinary work, 
such as the tourist is likely to have to tackle, the film negative 
is indistinguishable from the plate in quality; and that being 
so, its lightness, etc., tells enormously—indeed, finally—in its 
favour. Nevertheless, the beginner who has been accustomed 
to use plates should make himself thoroughly at home with 
films defore starting on his tour, not after. 


Utilising the Post Office. 

With very small cameras—e.g., the 
smaller-than-quarter-plate instruments now 
sO prominent in the advertisement pages— 
the weight of the plates is not a serious 
consideration, unless the tourist wants to 
convey an enormous number with him. 
| There never appears to me to be any need, 
however, to carry an oppressive load ot 
either plates or films, unless one is going 
abroad. Sufficient quantities may be posted 
ahead to one's stopping-places, and the 
exposures posted home again, without at any 
one time having more than a moderate 
stock on hand. Аз for roll-films, these may be bought, now, 
in any town of reasonable size, and at many village chemists', so 
the tourist need rarely burden (?) himself with more than half- 
a-dozen spools. When a spool is used it can be rolled up in a 
piece of stiff brown paper and posted home to await one's 
return. 


Why Develop “Trial Exposures”? 


This brings me to another question asked by my correspon- 
dent. He wants to know the easiest method of developing 
trial exposures, the best developer, etc. Well, in my opinion, 
there oughtn't tc be any need to develop trial exposures; and 
if this sounds like a rather rude evasion of my correspondent's 
query, I am sorry, but I can't help it. The beginner, truth to 
tell, pins too much faith on this fetish of developing trial 
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exposures ; or, rather, is too fond of being uncertain as to his 
» ] ) T 

results. If he conscientiously uses an exposure meter there 
should be no uncertainty whatever. The fond belief, cherished 


by many an earnest tyro, that there may be “ something wrong 
with the plates," is one which must be gently but firmly dis- 
couraged. Not once in a thousand—nay, in a million—times, 
nowadays, is there anything wrong with the 

plates. Ergo, the development of trial ех. 

posures is superfluous: you may as well AR 
wait till you get back to your own com- "n 
fortable dark-room. 


The Rehearsal. 


I must admit that in earlier days I was 
myself a victim of the develop-en-route 
disease. I carried a little store of tablets, 
a cartridge of fixer, two xylonite dishes, and 
a fabric lamp. Were I to return to de- 
veloping, now, my outfit would be the 
same, except that I should, perhaps, substitute a tiny bottle of 
rodinal for the tablets—a half-ounce bottle will go a wonder- 
fully long way. But for roll-films undoubtedly a tank should 
be used for development; and a tank is a bulky addition to 
one's impedimenta, on a bicycle. As for printing postcards to 
send home to admiring relatives to advise them of one's pro- 
gress—well, this, too, I have achieved and abandoned; but I 
can only say that if I wanted to take it up again I should 
plump for Ensyna, with Ensynoids as developer. I offer my 
correspondent these observations for what they are worth, and 
leave him to draw his own conclusions. Whatever he decides 
on, let me earnestly recommend him to have a week’s rehearsal 
of his whole procedure, at home, before starting on any lengthy 
tour. Let him each day pack his machine, take a ride in his 
own neighbourhood, make an exposure or two, bring them home, 
and develop them, not in his dark-room, but in his bedroom, 
in order that the conditions may as nearly as possible approxi- 
mate to those of his evenings at inns en route. 


* Best" Ways. 


By this rehearsal he will also answer another of his questions, 
namely, the problem of how best to carry his traps. It is very 
doubtful whether there is any best way. Each cyclist has his 
own methods: some swear by a luggage-carrier in front of the 
handle-bars, some on a carrier above the back wheel; some 
sling a bag in the frame; some enthusiasts go in for all three 
simultaneously. My own opinion is that the camera, if small 
enough (and the smail camera has come to stay, believe me), is 
safest in the '' patch pocket " of a Norfolk jacket on one's own 
person. Box-form cameras must go on a carrier: to sling them 
on one's back is hopeless for more than quite short rides. The 
camera case should be considerably larger than the instrument 
it is to carry, and should be lined with 
thick felt. Under the case, between it 
and the surface of the carrier, a few thick- 
nesses of corrugated paper will help to 
absorb vibration wonderfully ; but I hold 
that the saving of vibration is also pri- 
marily a matter of careful riding. The 
man who insists on pedalling full pelt over 
everv sort of road will find his apparatus 
dusty and shaken up, however well it is 
packed, whereas the man who bears his 
camera in mind and takes his time will 
hardly be troubled at all bv the fruits of 
vibration—backing powdered on the plates, | 
loosened screws in the camera, and so forth. But, as I said 
before, all these trifles may be appraised and made allowance 
for bv the simple precaution of a rehearsal. 
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The Wembley and Sudbury Camera Club has been admitted 
to the Affiliation of Photographic Societies. 


Some interesting photographs of clouds, taken from a balloon 
by W. J. S. Lockyer, appear in the current issue of Nature. 


A successful exhibition has just been held by the Malvern 
Camera Club. A special feature was a display of colour photo- 
graphs. 

An interesting exhibition of autochromes has been held at the 
rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, 9, 
Eberle Street, Liverpool. 


The Paisley Society offers a special plaque for the best lan- 
tern slide or transparency made in any known colour process, 
and shown at the Society's next exhibition. 


Cullen and Kirkcudbright are illustrated and described in two 
well printed little handbooks issued by the respective district 
councils of these towns. Copies may be obtained free on appli- 
cation to the town clerks. 


An exhibition of aquaria, vivaria, with photographic апа 
microscopic illustrations, is to be held at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent's Park, on Friday and Saturday, June 4 and 5, 
under the auspices of the Nature Study Society. 


ИЕ SI. 


The Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic Association 
reports a successful year. Membership and balance have in- 
creased, and the survey work of the city has made steady pro- 
gress. Over 2,000 negatives have now been collected. 


Norwich Castle Museum has recently had on exhibition a 
collection of pictorial photographs, lent by the Norwich and 
District Photographic Society, including a selection of the prize 
prints which won the East Anglian award at Ipswich. 


The syllabus of summer outings of the South Suburban Photo- 
graphic Society has just been issued. Most of the excursions 
are arranged for places of interest in the vicinity, and the year’s 
programme should prove a very successful one for this flourish- 
ing society. 

To fill the vacancy in the committee of the Affiliation of 
Photographic Societies caused by the death of Mr. Hector 
Maclean, Mr. James A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S., has been elected, 
and also has been elected a member of the Council of the Royal 
Photographic Society. 

The Northampton Natural History Society and Field 
Club (Photographic Section) have sent us their programme for 
the summer season. It contains many interesting outings, in- 
cluding one to Amsterdam. The secretary is C. Н. Dorman, 
53, Abington Street, Northampton. 


The members of the Bishop Auckland Photographic Society 
recently presented to Mr. J. D. Athey, who is leaving the town, 
a gold-mounted walking stick in recognition of the great interest 
he has taken in the work of the society. Mr. Athey is a keen 
photographer who will be much missed in the district. 


Readers who are desirous of making research among photo- 
graphic books should not overlook the fact that the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society has probably the finest photographic library in 
the world. The catalogue, which is a very complete production, 
is obtainable from the secretary, 66, Russell Square, W.C., price 
35., members 25. 


Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Barnet, Herts, have prepared a 
series of most attractive show-cards for advertising their many 
well-known productions. Dealers should make early application 
to the firm for copies. They will be supplied free. They in- 
clude an ingenious folding show-card in imitation of a pile of 
boxes of plates. 


Everybody who is anybody has heard of Dr. Mees. How 
does a body write and pronounce his name in the possessive 
case? The British and Colonial Printer solves the puzzle by 
writing “ Mee’s.”” But the doctors name isn’t Mee, at any 
rate. Most people write * Mees'," which sounds all right, but 
is just as wrong. Has nobody pluck enough to write Mees's and 
call it Meeses? 


Mr. A. С. К. Righi, Woodlands Hotel, Darjeeling, India, is 
the winner of the Ensign Roll-Film Competition for May. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on “ Ensign " film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign " film. 


The holiday and tourist 
sca-on for amateur photo- 
graphers in this country 
has now fairly commenced, 

During the next tew months, there- 
fore, brief notes of places of photo- 
graphic interest will be published 
in THE А. P. AND P. N. for the 
benefit of readers who are looking 
round for suggestions as to locali- 
ties to visit with their cameras. 
We shall also welcome from readers 
brief notes of desirable  photo- 
graphic districts for publication on 
this page. These notes should be 
concise and practical, preferably 
from the writer's own photographic 
experience, and not culled from 
guide-books. Particulars of good 
points of view, best times of day 
for taking photographs, distances 
from railway stations, and, where 
possible, lists of dark-rooms, hotels, 
etc., should be given, so that the 
information can be regarded as use- 
ful for the photographer who is 
visiting the place for the first time. 


“А” 


Wisbech.—‘‘ The capital of the Fens ” is a town of 10,000 in- 
habitants. It is served by the Great Eastern, and the Midland 
and Great Northern joint railways. Although some time may be 
spent in the town, there is much in the neighbourhood to interest 
the photographer. The parish church has a double nave and 
chancel. Clarkson’s Monument, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
should be photographed, 10.30 a.m. This district is famous for 
its fine churches, and many of them are worth photographing. 
All are within a short distance of Wisbech. Walsoken (two 
miles), ‘ Gem of Marshland,” has a church in the Norman style. 
There is a beautifully carved font. West Walton Church (three 
miles), in the Early English style, is much dilapidated. The 
fine tower stands about seventy feet from the church. At Wal- 
pole St. Peter (five miles) is a very beautiful church recently 
repaired. Emneth and Upwell churches in another direction are 
easily reached by a steam tram. Passing a fine church at 
Leverington, a day might be spent at Parson Drove among the 
woad mills. Woad is a nearly forgotten commodity, there being 
only three mills in England. А series of pictures on this in- 
dustry appeared some time ago in THE А. P. The fruit and 
flower industries offer many opportunities for good pictures at 
the present time. Later hundreds of pickers arrive for the fruit 
season. Photographic supplies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Oldham or Girling, both of whom have a dark-room. The 
‘ Rose and Crown,” the ‘‘ White Hart," the '* White Lion ” are 
good hotels. Other accommodation in the town and surrounding 
villages is easily obtainable. 

Picturesque Dulwich.—For those persons living in and around 
London a trip to Dulwich occupies little more than an hour or 
so. Though part of the great metropolis, Dulwich offers ample 
material for both the pictorial and record photographer. It is 
perhaps best known for the famous college situate in College 
Road and close by the park. A few yards to the left of the 
college is the toll-house and gate, the keeper of which is busily 
engaged on all days of the week receiving payment from the 
drivers of vehicles and cattle. The park itself is (like the 
majority of London County Council parks) rather artificial so 
far as the photographer is concerned, though there are a few 
bits of scenery too good to pass; chief of which is perhaps the 
rustic bridge and its surrounding vegetation. The village re- 
minds one of the countrv, and near by may be found an ccca- 
sional fetmhouse. Turning again to the toll-gate one has only 
to take the “© private " road leading from it, and scenery abounds 
on all sides. Ten minutes’ walk along this road brings the 
visitor to Dulwich Woods, where woodland scenery may be 
sought without fear of getting lost, for the wood is comparatively 
small. The neighbourhood, which is well worth a visit, is easily 
reached from all parts of London. If a stand camera is to be 
used in the park, it will be necessary to get formal permission 
from the offices of the London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W., beforehand. 


Stratford-on-Avon.— Photographic dealers, Richard Hawkes, 33, 
High Street, and others. Accommodation somewhat expensive, 
on account of the number of American visitors. Frequent day 
and half-day excursions from Paddington. Surrounding country 
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interesting, and well suited for cycling. The town has nothing 
of interest beyond the relics connected with Shakespeare's 
memory. Briefly, the chief objects of note are : Exterior of birth- 
place; interior of birthplace (admission 6d.)—the rooms are 
small, and photography could only be attempted at quiet 
moments; Quiney's Cellar, situated under Judith Shakespeare's 
House (admission free, if purchases made in shop above); the 
Grammar School, from the street, also from the schcol yard ; the 
Five Gables, old timbered houses; the Old Thatch Tavern, at 
the corner of Rother Street ; and the Memorial Theatre. Trinity 
Church,with the Avon winding past its walls, makes an admirable 
picture. Within the church may be seen the tombs of the 
poet and his family, the old parish register opened at the entry 
of Shakespeare's baptism, a stained glass window representing 
the ‘‘ Seven Ages of Man," and many historical epitaphs, etc. 
Ann Hathaway's Cottage at Shottery must not be forgotten. H. 
Snowden Ward's shilling book, ‘‘ The Shakespearian Guide," 
may be recommended. 

Teignmouth, a favourite watering place on the south coast of 
Devonshire, possesses every modern comfort, and is by no means 
expensive. Like so many other seaside resorts, there is little 


A NEW AND SIMPLE METHOD OF 
LIGHTING IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


М excellent book with the above title has been published 
recently by C. Klary, of 103, Avenue de Villiers, Paris, and 
deals in a practical manner with methods of securing effective 
lighting in portraiture by daylight and artificial light. M. 
Klary has had extensive experience in portrait and figure photo- 
graphy, and the result of his experience and experiments in this 
branch of work is crystallised in the book which he has now 
published. The information given is profusely illustrated by 
reproductions of photographs from life and explanatory dia- 
grams, so that any amateur, by following the instructions given, 
can secure almost any type of effective lighting he may desire. 
Particularly worthy of note is a method of dealing with por- 
traiture that is described for the first time by M. Klary, by 
which an easily made light condenser is employed. А full 
description of this is embodied in the book, and it is within 
the reach of anyone who cares to attempt it. Any reader of 
THE А. P. AND P. N. who desires to deal with portraiture suc- 
cessfully at home should secure a copy of the book, as all 
necessary explanations are presented in the clearest way 
possible. The book is published in English at 6s., and is ob- 
tainable from M. Klary at the above address, or from Messrs. 
Marion and Co., 22-23, Soho Square, London, W., who have 
been appointed sole agents in this country for the publication. 
The accompanying photograph is an illustration from the 
book, and is one of the types of lighting that are described. 
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to attract the photographer in the town itself, but a wealth of 
material is available in the surrounding neighbourhood. The 
river Teign is a source of much pleasure, being a rather wide 
tidal river, with pretty scenery lining its banks and numerous 
little yachts coursing along its waters. Undoubtedly the finest 
way of reaching its treasures is to hire a boat, but beware of 
ebbing tides. The coastline between here and Dawlish is ex- 
tremely fine, being composed of rugged cliffs of red sandstone. 
The sea is constantly washing up against them, and exceptional 
facilities for securing pictures of breaking waves are afforded. 
Take the train to the Warren Halt and walk to the mouth of the 
river Exe, for preference when the tide is low—note the primi- 
tively dressed fishermen and cockle-women. Be provided with 
thick boots, otherwise the choicer tit-bits will be unapproachable. 
Within a ten-mile radius of Teignmouth quite a large number of 
photographic attractions may be recalled, amongst them Berry 
Pomeroy Castle, fine ruins; Totnes, a sleepy town with old 
Justice Hall, also archway; Ashburton and Bovey Tracey, 
splendid river scenery ; Bishop's Steignton, parish church ; and, 
finally, Torquay. The surrounding country is well suited to 
cycling, provided riders are cautious. 


— — iit — —— —— 


A NEW GREEN 


REALLY reliable and easily worked green toner has been 

introduced by Messrs. Edmunds and Co., of Ezra Street, 
London, E., which will find a ready welcome amongst bromide 
and gaslight paper workers. It is made up in the form of two 
solutions, which are mixed before use, giving a solution that 
tones in one operation. Equal parts of the two are taken, and 
the mixture is diluted with eight times its volume of water. 
Special attention is drawn to the fact that the toning bath con- 
tains no oxalic acid or oxalates. 

Freshly made—but thoroughly fixed and washed—or old prints 
on either bromide or gaslight papers may be toned direct in 
the bath, which possesses the decided advantage of working 
slowly, so that seven to fifteen minutes may be given for a 
rich green tone, and this enables an immense variety of very 
pleasing “ in-between " tones to be obtained. 


we 
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IN PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


“FIRST STEPS 


FOURTH edition of the little book bearing the above title 

has been sent us, and a perusal of its pages indicates that 
here is a beginner’s handbook that can be highly recommended 
for every novice starting photography. The writer, Mr. Walls- 
grove, is a well-known pictorial photographer, with a sound 
practieal knowledge of the subject, and the book is written with 
a view to imparting practical information in the simplest possible 
manner, so that the veriest tyro can understand the various 
processes described. The subject matter deals with apparatus, 


TONER FOR BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


The tests we have made with this toner, which is called 
* Sanzol,” have been most satisfactory, fine and rich green 
tones being produced with certainty, and we venture to predict 
that the new toner will find much favour amongst both amateurs 
and professionals. 

When the desired tone is obtained, the prints are washed 1n 
five changes of water, and are then placed in a two per cent. 
solution of hydrochloric acid for two minutes, being then washed 
thoroughly again before drying. We would suggest a rather 
weaker acid bath during very warm weather— something like five 
drops of hydrochloric acid to the ounce (1 per cent.)—and would 
point out that it is very important to use the pure acid only. 

* Sanzol " green toner is a toner dependent on the precipita- 
tion of a metallic ferrocyanide, and hence the tones produced 
may be regarded as permanent. 


chemicals, dark-room, first principles in the artistic treatment 
of the photograph, practical work in the field, developers and 
development, after-treatment of the negative, printing and 
toning, trimming, mounting, and other useful information, in 
addition to blank spaces for general memoranda or exposure 
notes, We can recommend this little book to beginners in photo- 
graphy. It is published at 6d. net, and is obtainable from 
Hands and Co., manufacturing chemists, Bletchley; or from 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 3. Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


fve shillings' worth of materials, are offered every wee 


k for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or meth of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is & bona-fide amateur photographer. i 


In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Tug A. P. лмо P. N., is offered every wee 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given 


every week in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Wm. 
Baldwin, 10, Warehouse Lane, Foulridge, near Colne. (Title ot 
print, “ Waiting for Dad.") Technical data: Plate, Сет; 
stop, F6; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of day, 4.30 p-m., Мау; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to Dennis W. Moss, Prestwick Park, Man- 
chester. (Title of print, “ Fireside.") Technical data: Plate, 
Allochrome; stop, F8; exposure, 3o seconds; time of day, 
3 p.m. ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide, toned. 

The Extra Prize to J. E. Hall, Strathmore, Kent House Road, 
Beckenham. (Title of Print, “ Barbara.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial 5.5 Ortho., backed; lens, Eidoscope 103 in. ; 
stop, F/5; exposure, 9 seconds; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Seltona Cream Crayon. 

The Mounting Prize to John Currie, 18, Kelvingrove Street, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “Summer Sunshine.") "Technical 
data: Plate, Edwards’ iso.; stop, F 8; exposure, 1 second; 
time of day, afternoon, July; developer, rodinal; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Royal Kodak paper, Ozobromed. 

The Beginners Prize to Miss F. T. Townsend, La Prairie, 
Chateau d'Oex, Switzerland. (Title of print, ** Preparing for 
the Cows.") Technical data: Plate, Agfa; lens; R.R.; stop, 
F/22; time of day, 12.30 p.m., May; developer, metol; printing 
process, P.O.P. 

Hon Mention. 

W. J. Hart, Shettleston (2) ; John R. Moult, York; Dennis W. 
Moss, Manchester; R. Marshall, Grangemouth; H. Erdbeer, 
Stockwell; H. Walker, Stamford ; Robt. W. Humphries, Charl- 
ton; E. Claypole, Kettering; G. Wansey Smith, London, Е.С. ; 
Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court ; Geo. Bell, Dudley. 


Class I. 

H. T. Winterhalder and J. W. Johnson, Kettering; Thos. 
Chester, Burnley; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool; C. Cullis, 
Streatham Hill, S. W.; F. W. Gardner, Harrow; Hy. Marle, 
Stapleton; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; Jas. C. Nunn, Ilford; 
Wm. Wainwright, Dudley; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; 


A. C. Harvey, East Ham, E. ; J. Chadwick, Manchester; Miss 
Chichester, Barnstaple; Н. E. Galloway, Gateshead ; Wm. С. 
Stark, Govan; Mrs. Brewster, Cambridge; W. E. Carter, 
Worthing; Fred. Hartley, Nelson; J. H. Williams, Kettering: 
H. Lee Hopkins, Leicester; J. H. Wilkinson, Edinburgh; D. 
Willing, Manchester; L. Jenkinson, Hull; F. Pugh, Bourne- 
mouth; J. E. Youens, Liverpool; F. Reynolds, Plymouth. 


Class II. 

E. A. С. Samuelson, Banbury; P. E. Jaffcock, Sheffield; 
К. С. M. Pope, St. John's Wood ; W. E. Dean, Nelson; G. Н. 
Waugh, Annitsford; Chas. M. Baker, Guernsey (2); Hy. 
Warner, W. Kensington Park; Ben. Robinson, Heckmondwike ; 
A. E. Farrants, Manor Park, E.; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; 
R. J. Smith, Sunderland; W. Simcock, Dachet; С. Wormlev, 
Leicester; P. Rodwell, Glasgow ; R. McAllister, Dublin; T. S. 
Findlater, Cork; Thos. Atkinson, Bristol; E. Winterton, Hull; 
Jas. Wastell, Birmingham; W. Meldrum, Hendon; S. H. 
Withers, Richmond; P. Warrington, Dundee; Miss G. Elms- 
cote, Cardiff. 

Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

Miss H. Martin, Chelsea; B. Rhodes, Preston; A. E. Farrants, 
Manor Park; S. A. Thomas, Muswell Hill; W. M. Seaber, East 
Sheen; C. Lucking, Camberwell; Miss M. Wight, Kidder- 
minster; G. F. I. Schwerdt, Winchester; E. Mobury, London, 
S.W.; A. B. Sikes, Leicester; Chas. H. Spivey, Wolverton ; 
E. Fuentes, Trinidad; H. Booth, Cardiff; C. Clarke, Becken- 
ham; С. G. Williams, Rotherham; Ralph Sanders, Rochdale ; 
D. К. Brock, South Ealing; E. Osterloff, Tiflis; G. S. Kimmins, 
Birmingham; E. Н. Dasent, Bedford; Miss Oldendorf, Chisle- 
hurst; G. Collins, New Malden; R. J. Smith, Sunderland; Mr. 
Shepherd, Killiecrankie; Miss Cutrell-Hubbersty, Radcliffe-on- 
Trent. 


The Queen’s Photographs as Picture Postcards.—The series of 
photographs which appeared in “ Queen Alexandra’s Christmas 
Gift Book" has now been reproduced, by special permission, in 
the form of picture postcards, by Messrs. A. V. N. Jones and Co., 
112, Fore Street,E.C., who have made special arrangements with 
the Queen’s Gift Fund, to which part of the profits will go. 
The pictures are in photogravure, on plate-sunk mounts. The 
prices of the cards are 2d. each, or the complete set of 46 cards, 
7s. 6d. With each complete set is presented a full-length auto- 
graph portrait of the Queen, in photogravure, size 11 in. by 81 in. 
Only a limited number of sets are offered for sale. 


“ Photography as a Factor in Modern Education " was the 
title of an interesting lecture given by Mr. Hewitt at a meeting 
of the Ealing and District Teachers’ Association, held in the 
Victoria Hall, Ealing. He drew attention to the great 
assistance that photography now gives to education in many 
ways; to mention one thing only, in the matter of school books. 
These were greatly improved nowadavs owing to the use of 
photography ; and, in addition to this, the illustrated journals of 
to-day, the use of the lantern and the reproduction of good 
works of art were important factors in aiding education. Photo- 
graphv also developed manipulative dexterity and attention to 
detail. The lecturer said that photography develoned a bov’s 
resourcefulness, and gave him a means of recording facts in 
other interests he might have, as in insect life, botany, and 


geology. Interesting chemical or physical problems might follow 
as a result of developing plates and studying the lenses; while 
in other cases, the artistic perceptions might be developed. For 
scientific work, he said that a photograph gave a more correct 
record than a drawing. 

““ Hydroquinone Special."—Under this name Messrs. Merck, 
of 16, Jewry Street, E.C., have introduced a particularly pure 
brand of hydroquinone, which will be acceptable to those 
amateurs for whom the highest quality possible is important. 
The hydroquinone in question bears the most critical chemical 
examination, and is in all respects a specially fine preparation. 

At the Rhosllanerchrugog Chair Eisteddfod a special prize is 
offered by the Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., for a set 
of six photographs produced on either Criterion P.O.P., Estona, 
Celerio bromide or gaslight papers. The Eisteddfod will be 
held on July 5, and application to the secretary, J. T. Edwards, 
72, Bank Street, Ponkey, Ruabon, will bring full particulars. 

Bishops’ Pure Drug Company, of 460, Holloway Road, N., 
has organised ©“ Instructional Outings" for their customers. 
Various places of interest will be visited and photographs taken 
under the direction of expert members of the staff. Every 
endeavour will be made to teach practical photography to buyers 
of photographic supplies at Bishops’ Stores. Demonstrations 
will also be given on Thursday evenings. Applications should 
be made to above address for full particulars. 
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Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to Tbe Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRArHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “' Criticism 


on the outside. 


Intensification Troubles. 
(1) I have been using B. W. tabloid mercuric iodide and 
soda sulphite, and intensification is irregular, etc. (2) What 
method is the best for intensifving flat, over-exposed 
negatives? А. M. (Heworth). 


You may depend upon it that the fault is xo? in the tabloids; 
therefore it is in the negative. Your description suggests that the 
plate had not been thoroughly fixed. There are many good but 
no best method of intensification where doctors differ. The 
method you used is good ; so is mercuric chloride followed by 
ferrous oxalate, so is Wellington's silver method, among others. 
You might consult ‘‘ The Perfect Negative," A. P. Library, post 
free 1s. 3d., or “ Finishing the Negative," post free ıs. 3d. 


Darh-Room Lamp. 
I am making a dark-room lamp. (1) Do I need green and 
orange glass, or does green take the place of ruby and 
orange? (2) Must I leave room for the expansion of the 
glass? 5. D. M. (Amhurst Park). 


You do not mention a very important point, viz., the plates or 
papers that are to be manipulated by the light of your lamp. 
Make your lamp with a groove sufficiently wide to take a couple 
of thicknesses of ordinary window glass and a couple of thick- 
nesses of blotting paper sandwiched in between the plain glasses. 
For a foot-square lamp window, allow about } in. expansion, i.e., 
124 in. groove for 12 in. glasses. Use f/ri blotting paper. Stain 
one sheet with a strong solution of tartrazine, and the other with 
a similar solution of naphthol green. Dry them and put between 
the sheets of clear glass. It is a very great lottery if you get the 
right kind of yellow or green glass. The tartrazine screen is 
sufficient for bromide paper and lantern slide developing ; but for 
plates use the yellow plus the green paper. 


Chemicals. 
Can I use anything in place of the green ammonium ferric 
citrate, which I cannot get? Сап you give formula for 
negative varnish? G. A. (Paignton). 


The ordinary brown scale ammonio ferric citrate may be 
substituted. This you can get from anv dispensing chemist. The 
green kind is obtainable from Baird and Tatlock, or Hopkins and 
Williams, both in Cross Street, Hatton Garden ; but we find very 
little difference between the green and brown kinds in actual 
use. The following is likely to suit you : Sandarac, 1 oz. ; Venice 
turpentine, 4 oz.; oil of turpentine, 4 oz.; alcohol, то oz. 
Dissolve the gum in the alcohol first, then add the other 
ingredients. 


Shutter Work. 
In photographing my friend jumping, with Unicum at 
1-100th sec., I find him moved, but the other parts sharp, etc. 
P. J. R. (Bradford). 
Your print confirms your remarks, and shows that the time of 
exposure was not quick enough under the circumstances. There- 
fore you must do one of two things: (1) either use a quicker 
(shorter) exposure, or (2) get further away from the moving 
object. 


Redeveloping and Reversing. 
Can I copy some coloured pictures, bleach and redevelop, 
and so make lantern slides, and save time of making negative 
and the slide? Do you advise this, etc.? 
W. A. (Didsbury). 


You are evidently mixing rehalogenising and redevelopment 


with reversal of image by solution and secondary development. 
The former would only give you a negative again; the latter 
converts a negative into a positive. The plan is possible, but, 
except in the hands of an expert, it is not to be recommended. 
You would in practice probably find that you spent far more 
time and material by this method than the usual one of making 
a negative and then a positive from the negative. 


Moving Objects. 
I wish to photograph a carriage and pair in the park. Can 
you advise as to exposure, plate, position, stop? Would 
I-100th sec. be short enough exposure? 
M. T. (Twickenham). 


Select your position so that the sun is to your right or left, 
i.c., not behind or facing the lens. Use a rapid plate of speed 
not less than 200 H. and D., and preferably 250 or 3oo. The 
shutter speed depends upon the distance of the object, speed it 
is moving at, and its direction of travelling. Thus an object, 
e.g., trotting horse, moving across the line of sight at rate of 
15 miles per hour requires 1-200th sec. at 100 ft. distance, or 
1-100th sec. at 200 ft. distance. Stop F/8 will be quite small 
enough. 


Developer for Snapshots. 
Can you recommend me a good developer for high-speed 
work? The majority of my exposures blacken all over 
before details appear. R. W. (Midlesbrough). 


You may take it as an axiom that for every short exposure 
requiring forced development extra care must be taken to guard 
the plate against the access of any light except that which falls 
on the plate to form the latent image during exposure. There 
must be no diffused or reflected light from the inside of the 
camera. The lens must be well shielded by a hood of good size, the 
plate-holder loaded up in darkness, the plate put into developing 
dish and developer poured on in darkness, and the developing 
dish kept covered until the image is well out. We suspect that 
you are not taking these precautions. The following developer 
will suit your needs: Water, 20 oz. ; soda sulphite, т oz. ; soda 
carbonate, 1 oz. ; potass. bromide, 2 gr. ; metol, 3o gr. Do not 
uncover the developing dish during the first five minutes. Work 
at temperature of бо deg. to 65 deg. 


Uneven Drying of Negative. 
When part of a negative is slowly dried and part quickly 
dried the latter is more dense, and a dividing line between 
the two parts shows in the print. What is the cause and the 
cure? W. T. (Manchester). 


Various theories to account for this have been put forward, 
but no one has satisfactorily explained why the rate of drying 
should have this effect. The only cure is to soak the negative 
in cold water for some hours and then dry it evenly. Some- 
times this removes the mark, sometimes it does not. 


Terme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,’ sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada  .. aig суў - 6s. 6d. ^ a 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, h 75. 6d. ? 5 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Nothing remarkable ın the 

way of plate speeds has 
been announced this season ! Is it because our plates are 
fast enough, or has the limit been reached in dry plate 
manufacture? As far as the cheap camera is concerned, 
there is always a tendency for the shutter to work less 
rapidly than the speed indicator represents, and over- 
exposures are thus liable; while, on the other hand, 
cheap lenses are none too ‘‘ rapid," and a very quick 
plate sometimes proves very useful in consequence. As 
far as our experience goes, however, the plate of 
moderate speed is a very much pleasanter thing to use, 
and if the dry plate never reaches 1,000 H. and D., no 
one is likely to regret it. Where speed is measured 
accurately, a plate of about 300 H. and D. (tested with 
pyro-metol) is admirable for practically all kinds of 
work, and he who chooses one more rapid must pay 
constant attention to the fact. Where the utmost 
rapidity is really needed is in the case of colour-sensitive 
plates which are wanted in conjunction with a vellow 
screen for studio portrait work. At the present 
moment full orthochromatic studio exposures are a 
trifle tedious, but for the general run of work the 


modern plate is a splendid production and certainly 
quick enough. к е Ф 


Recently we had an opportunity of seeing a '' day- 
light ’’ cinematograph entertainment, which did not, 
however, prove an unquaufied success. In a large 
courtyard, and in brilliant sunlight, the pictures were 
thrown upon a screen of somewhat diaphanous material, 
the screen being surrounded by a canopy of dead black 
drapery. The latter, of course, warded off a good deal 
of light, especially top light, and the screen may thus be 
said to have been in a darkened space. А very powerful 
arc-light was employed in the lantern, and while very 
transparent films showed up sufficiently well to be seen 
with moderate ease, tinted and darker pictures were 
barely visible. There is quite a craze now in the United 
States for daylight cinematograph displays, or rather for 
inventing methods of producing them; but though the 
absence of darkness might be very advantageous in 
avoiding a panic in case of fire or accident, it is obvious 
that the brilliance of the pictures must materially suffer. 
As regards the question of eye-strain, we should sav 
that it is as trying to discern faint pictures in daylight 
as it is to watch a brilliant display in a darkened room. 


ooo 
Writing in the Pall Mall Gazette, J. M. B., who con- 
tributes a particularly thoughtful series of notes on 
photography every week, comments on the position of 
the Linked Ring and the Photographic Salon, and his 


remarks indicate that he has a very sound knowledge , 


of the matter. Не savs: '' Apropos of the exhibitions, 
there is some surprising news concerning the internal 
affairs of that mysterious body, the Linked Ring. It 
appears that certain of the more ‘ advanced ' Americans 
have handed in their resignations, presumablv as the 


result of the vigorous protest raised against their 
monopolisation of the walls of last year's Salon. How 
far some of the work shown on that occasion was 
intended to be taken seriously I should not like to say. 
At any rate, much of it was, according to a very general 
opinion amongst those qualified to judge, bad art and 
bad photography, with the one virtue that it was not 
commonplace. But the claim of photography to be 
considered a suitable medium of artistic expression will 
not be advanced, but rather hindered, by the public ex- 
hibition of work distinguished by nothing save preten- 
tious and uninspired eccentricity. Тһе retiring 
members will, no doubt, form a separate body of their 
own, which may have to support a precarious existence 
on the basis of mutual admiration. In the meantime, 
the general public, who are not necessarily bad judges 
of art because they do not happen to be photographers, 
will probably be pleased to find the space at the Salon 
more evenly distributed among the тапу workers 
whose exclusion last year was so much to be regretted. ” 
$ P so 

The '* A. P.” Colonial Exhibition will be opened at the 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., in a fortnight's 
time. The prints we have received from readers in 
Canada, Australia, India, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and other colonies would cover the wall space we have 
to spare many times over. А careful selection has, 
therefore, been undertaken, and the exhibition will be 
of high pictorial merit. 

eo og 

The usual method of making a photographic survev 
of churches for the purpose of a lecture is to group 
together buildings of the same period of architecture, 
irrespective of their geographical position. But that 
there is something to be said for the other plan of 
making a study of all the churches in a particular 
locality was well shown by Mr. C. W. Forbes's 
interesting talk at the last lantern meeting of the Roval 
Photographic Society. Mr. Forbes chose for detailed 
study that long line of churches which dot the map 
between East Ham and Shoeburyness. The churches 
of South Essex are not very beautiful, save in a few 
cases, such as Prittlewell, and, of course, Waltham 
Abbey, but they have great historical interest. History 
mav be read in the massive towers with which some of 
them front the Thames estuary—towers used in old 
times for defence against invaders. Others, such as 
those at Stifford and West Thorrock, have associations 
with the East Anglian pilgrims on their wav to 
Becket’s shrine at Canterbury. Others again are 
remarkable for special features of interest—East Ham 
for its rounded apse, Rainham for the beautiful hagio- 
scopes on either side of the chancel, South Ockenden 
for its round tower, and South Benfleet for its verv fine 
timber porch. Mr. Forbes proved himself an assiduous 
photographer, with a mine of information upon the sub- 
ject of the Essex marsh country about which Dickens 
wrote іп‘ Bleak House.”’ 
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"AU REVOIR!" 4 | , By D. С. URQUHART. 
Awarded a Prise in The A. P. Р. N. Competitions. See article on " Sunlight Portraiture,’ p. 522. > 
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A STRIPLING. By J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. See article on “ Sunlight! Po iture,” p. 5 
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PAINTING THE BOAT. By К, J. MORTIMER. F.R.P.S. 
From the Morti:ner One Man Show now open at the Roya! Photographic Socll£y e ZESA зе) VO йсй ое, Mc. 
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HE transmission of pictures by electricity con- 
tinues to progress, and this comparatively new 
science may be said to have now left the 

chrysalis stage, and to be established on a 

practical basis. The earlier work was confined to por- 
traits, and the photo-telegraphic portraits which ap- 
peared in the Daily Mirror during some sixteen months, 
until February of this vear, became quite familiar to the 
newspaper reading public. 

The reason for the limitation of Professor Korn's first 
process to *' head and shoulder ” portraits was that the 
transmitted picture was dealt with a small section at a 
time, the sections being sufficiently large to swallow up 
any fine detail. A beam of light was passed through a 
transparency attached to a revolving glass cylinder, and 
the cross section of the beam was of a very appreciable 
size. 

The telautograph of Professor Korn, however, dealt 
with the subject from the needle-point attitude—a finely 
pointed style traces over a specially prepared photo- 
graph, and thus the smallest detail can be transmitted. 
The received picture, however, depends on the figure of 
merit of the galvanometer employed in the receiving 
. instrument. 

The principle of the telautograph is, briefly, as 
follows. А fish-glue photograph is obtained on metal 
foil through a single line screen, and the foil is attached 
to a metallic cylinder, which revolves spirally beneath 
the metal style, so that the latter comes in contact with 
each part of the picture consecutivelv. 

An electric current of from twenty to sixty volts is 
passed through the cylinder and stvle and into the tele- 
graph line. Wherever the °° lines "of the photograph 
intercept the contact of the style and metal foil, the line 
current is broken, and where bare metal enables the 
contact to take place, the current passes. The conse- 
quent interrupted current is made to actuate an exceed- 
ingly fine magnesium shutter at the receiving station, 
the shutter being attached to fine wires running through 
a powerful magnetic field, and the received current 


Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P. S. - p.54% |. —" Miss Н," by E. M. Horrocks 
From all Quarters - - P. 548 p.555 
Pinholes after Mercurial Intensification, —“А Summer Wig ht, " A. and D. 

by Herbert Mills - p. 549 Duckert - - №. 556 
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running through the wires. The shutter is thus raised, 
electromagnetically, and it regulates the light directed 
on a fine slit; the light which passes through the slit 
in concentrated by a short-focus lens upon a small point 
of the receiving sensitive film, which revolves on a 
drum, moving synchronously with the transmitting 
cylinder. 

The advantage of the new system is that pictures 
containing a considerable amount of detail can be 
telegraphed; a single telegraph line with earth return 
can be emploved between the two stations when desired, 
and a far more rapid rate of working is practicable. 

The movement of the shutter in the receiving 
apparatus is made more abrupt bv passing through the 
fine silver wires to which it is attached a weak electric 
current in the direction opposite to that of the current 
received from the transmitting station. The regulation 
of these two opposing currents and the various circu't 
capacities once adjusted, the rapiditv of oscillation 
possible in the galvanometer is very considerable. 

Photographs are now continually wired by the telauto- 
graph between Berlin and Paris, Paris and London, and 
Manchester and London, the Daily Mirror publishing 
several pictures a week. Тһе telautograph is bein: 
exhibited by Professor Korn at the Dresden Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. 


Is there а “Best” Preservative? 

The brown or yellow negative, once so much sought 
after, has now practically passed out of favour among 
amateurs, and photographers like their pyro- developed 
negatives to have a black film just like that given by 
other developers. Whether the pvro-stained negative 
gave better prints or not, the fact remains that the 
brown or vellow tinge given to the film and image was 
due purely to the insufficiency of preservative in the 
developing solution: In other words, the pyrogallol 
was partially oxidised, and the discoloration due to the 
resulting product. 

Nowadays we try, not only to make our developers 
keep 1 in solution almost indefinitely, but to make them 
give clean, bright negatives, with a true “black ” 
deposit. 

The subject is brought up anew bv the publication, in 
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La Photographie des Couleurs, of the article of 
Richard Jahr which appeared recently in Eder’s Jahr- 
buch. Metabisulphite, as Herr Jahr says, has a better 
preservative action than all other sulphites used in the 
preparation of developers. Its use in conjuction with a 
pyro developer was first suggested by Sir Joseph Swan, 
in 1886, and it has ever since been looked upon as an 
ideal preservative. 

Nevertheless one may well be caused to wonder what 
is really the best agent for use, for so much has been 
claimed for various preserving substances. With the 
exception of pyrogallol, however, sulphites of one form 
or another are exclusively used with the organic de- 
velopers, and the preservative action of different 
sulphites entirely depends on the amount of available 
sulphurous acid in the compound selected. Weight for 
weight, sodium sulphite crystals contain exactly half as 
much available sulphurous acid as the anhydrous sub- 
stance, hence we should use twice as much of the 
crystals to produce the same preservative effect. The 


Happy-Thought 
Fakers. 


I have some recollection of seeing years ago a photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone emerging from a public-house in Seven Dials 
surreptitiously wiping his mouth. The world sorrowed at the 
moral deterioration of a great statesman, but still—the camera 
could not lie. The revelation was followed up by another 
showing Sir Henry Irving dancing “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” on 
the music-hall stage, and we began to feel that we had only 
partially known our famous men and our fathers that begat us. 
We have learned by this time to bear these shocks more 
placidly. Even the fact that a photograph of Holland's baby, 
seated on its mother's lap, was selling in the streets of Man- 
chester within twelve hours of the arrival of that interesting 
infant only provokes a languid surprise, while the fortunate 
West Country photographer who has captured a local church- 
yard ghost finds his achievement greeted with wholesale scep- 
ticism. In Germany these happy-thought photographers are 
having a rough time. The Emperor has cast his eye upon them. 
He can stand a great deal of this composite picture-making, 
but when it comes to representing his baby grandson wearing à 
brass helmet on its hairless head а blow is struck at the 
Imperial dignity. Henceforth the Court photographers renounce 
their legal right to reproduce pictures of their Majesties. 
Genius does not always meet with the reward it deserves in this 
suspicious world. 


Apropos of ‘‘the’’ Holbein. 


Many are the embarrassing problems which professional photo- 
graphers have to tackle; but, says one authority, “the most 
difficult subject of all is a lady sitter who has a dimple—and is 
proud of it." The rendering of dimples is, it seems, a technical 
feat. And the retouching of dimples (not to delete them—ob no! 
but to exaggerate their dimplitude, so to speak) is, I gather, 
almost an art in itself. For the badly-lit dimple tends to—well, 
to look as though it began with a P.: tends to be pseudoscopic, 
in short. When was it, I wonder, that this tradition of the 
beauty of dimples originated? Certainly it is not modern, judg- 
ing by a contemporary description of the Duchess of Milan, 
concerning whose portrait by Holbein there has been so much 
talk lately. * She hath a singular good countenance,” said one 
Hutton, writing from Brussels to Cromwell, “апа when she 
chanceth to smile there appeareth two pits in her cheeks and one 
in her chin, the which becometh her excellently well." But 
“ pits," somehow, don't sound so nice as “dimples.” However, 
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acid sulphites and metabisulphite behave more vigor- 
ously, and, as a rule, only one or two parts of these 
substances would be employed where five or six of sul- 
phite crystals are usual. Too much metabisulphite 
greatly retards development, as the sulphurous acid 
liberated in solution neutralises some of the alkaline 
carbonate of the developer. 

The original formula of the autochrome plate de- 
veloper, in which pyrogallol was dissolved in plain 
alcohol, was an interesting one from the preservative 
point of view, and it is interesting also to observe that 
most developers keep better the more highly they are 
concentrated. 

Metabisulphite may certainly be regarded as the 
' best ’’ preservative, provided it be used with discre- 
tion. The amount employed must suit the developing 
agent, in fact, for where a quarter of the weight of the 
reducer is wanted with pyrogallol, an almost equal 
amount will be requisite with metol—a point to be noted 
by amateurs who make up their own developers. 


SERIE 


language has altered since 1538, even if feminine charms have 
not. Fancy picture-postcard favourites without dimples! 


Perish the Thought ! 


There have been tense moments in the history of the world, 
as, for instance, when an empire's fate has been decided by a 
Napoleon’s nod or the Kaiser's kiss. But these are as nothing 
to the “ solemn hush” which followed the grim suggestion at 
the L. and P. the other evening when some one uttered the 
terrible thought: “ If some of us do not turn up at the in- 
vasion of Epping Forest it will be said that the L. and P. is 
defunct." The bare idea would be appalling were it not happily 
impossible. Men may come, and votes for women may even 
come, but the demise of the L. and P. is a thought which 
shakes the very universe to its utmost atom or ion of radium. 
I once saw an impressionistic painter produce what he called 
"a purple thrill in three gasps," but I never realised what it 
meant until the other evening aforesaid. The suggestion of a 
defunct L. and P. is simply in-Human! 


The Great Unsigned. 

Emerald in hue is the cover of a brochure entitled ©“ Fleet 
Street," which has just blossomed forth upon the bookstalls ; and 
the same colour may not be invisible, I gather, in the eye of 
its author. He suggests, amongst other press “reforms,” that 
every newspaper should publish, in each issue, portraits of the 
contributing members of the staff. “Who can doubt the 
chances of increased circulation that might result?" he asks. 
Who, indeed? Let THE A. P. AND P. N. lead the way by giving 
an astonished world the portrait—as a start—of the Magpie. 
And if certain gentle contemporaries could be persuaded con- 
scientiously to take up the scheme, and publish pictures of the 
writers, say, of their sapient Answers to Correspondents— well 
--ahem !— perhaps it would be indiscreet to pursue the sentence 
further. 


Enthusiasm in Excelsis. 

We learn that in North Staffordshire five enthusiasts met in an 
“ upper chamber " (something reverent and mystic about that) 
of the Longton Workmen's Club. They charged themselves an 
entrance fee of one shilling each, and lo! the thing was done! 
The “ Clarion Photographic Guild" was established. No pre- 
liminary constitutional measures, at least none that we hear of, 
to take the edge off the vital matter for which these five wise 
photographic virgins assembled. They were for the trimmed 
lamp, the girt loin, and off they were in a few days at their 
rendezvous, before they had fixed the sum of subscription, 
binding themselves to supply photographic results “ within a 
week" to a folio for mutual instruction and criticism. May 
the shadow of formality never fall upon them. 
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EAR SPLODGE, 
You ask my opinion 
of the gum and other 
pigment prints you sent 
me. This constant request for 
'" honest opinions '' is losing me 
all my photographic friends. 1 
am not one of those brutes that 
are termed '' honest, outspoken 
fellows ’’; I don't go round tread- 
ing on people's feet; and I never give unasked-for 
advice. But 
Well, to be gentle with you: your pictures are the 
most amateurish, ill-conditioned tosh I have ever had 
the misfortune to meet with. I should like to express 
myself strongly, but I don't want to hurt your feelings. 
Your prints in a ‘‘ low key ” are like pitch-plasters, 
and those in a '' high key ” are a cross between a fly- 
paper and an attack of eczema. They all distress me; 
they haunt me; they worry me. Last night 1 dreamt 
that my cook was commissioned to correct all my proofs, 
on the ground that she was a mistress of printers’ pie; 
and you have no right to worry people like this. 
Because I admire Demachy’s gums and oil-prints, or 
Mortimer’s light bromoils, you must not think that 1 
consider the majority of pigmented photographs works 
of fine art. Like the huge bulk of amateurs, you don’t 
know what to aim at; you don’t know what you want; 
and you don’t know how '' to get there." То take one 
example, ‘ The Woodland Dryad ''—you have got the 
idea of an accent right enough, but you have accentuated 
the wrong thing; when I first looked at the picture (? ), 
I thought it was a white-sheeted ghost standing before 
the outer darkness. The scene should have been 
rendered in very delicate tones, and the dryad accentu- 
ated, just enough to make her stand out from the back- 
ground. 


IX.—_TO A GUM-BICHROMATE WORKER. 


(4 


You speak about '' personal control’’! This °“ per- 
sonal control ’’ has ruined cartloads of promising young 
photographers—it is so fatally easy to control the pic- 
tures all wrong. Besides, you can't control your pig- 
ment prints one little, tiny bit. Сап you take a platino- 
type guide proof, and work up an exact duplicate in 
either gum, oil, or bromoil? You know you can't. 
Until you can achieve this simple test, you have no right 
to pose as an artist. 

Oh! can't you see, you dear, blind Splodge, that it 
is not you who does the picture? Your materials run 
away with you and attain the effect. Until you can 
duplicate a platinotype proof, in pigment, you must not 
dare to talk of controlling your process. 

I acknowledge that the moonlight scene 15 jolly; but I 
am certain that you were aiming at a sunrise, or some- 
thing, and fluked it. If you send it to an exhibition, you 
will not have honestly earned the probable medal. 

As I write, I have an engraving bv Rubens hanging 
before me. Every line, every shadow, every high light 
is manifestly intentional; and this ‘‘ intentionality ’’ 
carries conviction. Every touch of Whistler’s paint- 
brush was intentional. Sargent’s careless-looking 
brush work, which only comes together when one stands 
away from the picture, is carefully premeditated. The 
strange medley of dashes of violent colours in the French 
impressionist pictures are all planned. Is your work 
intentional ? Honestly! I beheve nine-tenths of the 
English pigment prints that have gained awards are 
flukes which have been carefully trimmed and touched 
up. 

Years ago I was in the studio of a very famous artist. 
He showed me a picture that his small son had just 
painted, remarking that Jack had done a ripping, im- 
pressionist sketch of a tiger. ‘‘ But it's meant to be a 
man,’’ expostulated the boy. I think this rather meets 
the case.—Yours faithfullv, A. J. ANDERSON. 


o 


À Practical Lecture on Flower Photography. 


T a meeting of the London and Provincial Photographic 

Association, held on Thursday, May 20, Mrs. Kitty Human 
gave a lecture upon the photography of “ Flowers and Still 
Life.” She said that to be successful in this class of work 
one must be a lover of flowers and not merely a liker of them. 

For flowers which had a long stalk she recommended a strip 
of good stiff lead about two or three inches in width, and folded 
into a series of S's, or a glass funnel turned upside down, and 
the bloom inserted into the narrow end, which was, she said, 
very useful when treating single blooms. Again, a jar filled 
with fine sand would be found most useful, and would hold a 
variety of blooms in almost any position. 

The long, narrow vases that were now so easy to obtain were 
most useful for the work when the flowers had long stalks, 
whilst for the taking of hanging plants, the lecturer said she 
always took them in the pots hanging from a cord across the 
room, in front of the background ; but this meant long waiting 
for the flowering plant to find its level. For backgrounds, she 
found that nature papers were all that could be desired, and 
they were now obtainable in many suitable shades. Апа she 
found that the various shades of greys and browns were most 


useful. When working in a room, use a reflector on the shadow 
side, so as to even up the lighting. 

Mrs. Human said she was a firm believer in orthochromatic 
plates, and used them for all classes of work. There was not 
a doubt that for the class of work under review they were 
absolutely essential, and a light filter should be employed also. 
She used an eight or ten times filter, and gave full exposures. 

Cut the blooms overnight if the best results are wanted, aud, 
after arranging them, let them stand for a short time before 
making the exposure, as only by this means could one be sure of 
not having movement in the result. Flowers always tended to 
turn to the light, even after they had been cut for some time. 

Whatever may be said in favour of diffusion of focus im 
other classes of work, remarked the lecturer, there was no 
justification of it in flower photography. А bloom that was 
blurred was an eyesore in what might be otherwise a most 
successful picture. Personally, she always stopped down to 
F/22 or F/32, and used the fastest ortho. plates obtainable. 

Another point was to handle the blooms as little as possible, 
and by no means should any attempt be made to force them 
into a strained position. Use a dilute pyro-soda developer. 
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ПОРУ a Алка. Landscape. П. 


Practical Notes for Beginners in Landscape Composition. 
By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F RP.S. 2 2 Special to "The Amateur "Photographe: and Photographic N ews.” 


T is said that when a celebrated grower of strawberries on the cottage wall, a telling shadow thrown across the dusty 
was asked for the secret of his success he replied, there road, or some reflecting patches on the wet pavement. 


are three rules for growing good strawberries. First, On the other hand, a moderate number of pictures are 
water them; second, water them frequently; third, water evidently designed to have their chief interest »o£ in fore- 
i 1 3 ground, but perhaps in the middle or extreme 


distance, or even in the sky and cloud part of 
the work. But still the painter who knows his 
business nevertheless keeps a very careful 
cye on his foreground. 

Perhaps you can recall to mind some 
favourite sunset picture, and are saying to your- 
self that there is ^ nothing in the foreground," 
and in fact you don't very well remember any- 
thing about the foreground, while the clouds and 
sky, and perhaps distant hills, are easily re- 
called. The very fact that you do not remem- 
ber the foreground is a point in the painter's 
favour ; evidently he has taken proper care to 
keep his foreground quiet and simple, so that 
it does not compete with the sky. 

Now the beginner in photography, as a rule, 
does not pay nearly enough attention to the 
foreground. In fact it is quite a common thing 
for him not to see his foreground at all, when 
his attention is strongly attracted by some more 
distant part of the scene, and it is only on 
development that he finds—too late, of course, 
—that he has included one or more ugly fea- 
tures which largely spoil his picture as a whole. 

Here comes in our first rule, viz., “ Study your 
Fig. A. foreground," i.e., never overlook it. Where- 
them generously. I think we may paraphrase this little ever the chief interest is— be it sky, distance, or foreground 
legend, or translate it into photographic parlance, by Saying — —always take your foreground into consideration. 
that in landscape photography the firstthreerules are : Study Study your foreground carefully, because not only will 
your foreground, study your foreground care- 
fully, study your foreground constantly. 

As this is a note for beginners, I want to ask 
the reader to concentrate his chief if not entire 
attention on the foreground for a few minutes. 
Now, first of all, turn to any book of black-and- 
white reproductions from good landscape paint- 
ings, such, for instance, as an illustrated 
Academy catalogue, or any old volumes of 
“ Academy Notes." Notice carefully how impor- 
tant the foreground is in most of the landscapes. 
In some of the artists own rough sketches you 
will observe that now and then the artist only 
pays anything like careful attention to the fore- 
ground, and by a line or two merely indicates 
in the vaguest way the other parts of the pic- 
ture. This shows us that the painter usually 
gives most attention to the foreground. 

The next thing is that in most cases you may 
observe that the chief interest (e.g., some event 
taking place, or special feature) is situated in 
this part of the picture. For instance, a man 
mowing, a woman milking, a group launching 
a boat, etc. Or the chief interest may be a few 
rocks, a clump of reeds at the lake side, or. in- 
deed, it may be merely a patch of strong light 
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it present things on a comparatively large scale on account 


of its nearness, but, as a matter of fact, it is the foreground 
that usually is the first to catch our eye. And in pictures. 
as of people, first impressions often strike the keynote, and 
frequently give a lasting impression, 270 and com, as the 
case may be. | 

Then again, the foreground should have the photo- 
grapher's extra careful attention for the special reason that 
it is the part that he can control far more than any other 
portion, whereas the painter can include, alter, or omit 
any part with equal ease. By a stroke of the pencil or brush 
a range of distant mountains can be introduced, altered or 
omitted, but this is not so easily done by the photographer 
when taking his negative. 

I give two quite simple little examples, showing one of the 
various ways in which the photographer can control the fore- 
ground part of his composition. 

In A and B we have, roughly speaking, the same material, 
viz., tree, shrub, stones, lake, island and sky. The two 
negatives were taken within a few seconds of each other, the 
only difference being a slight change of position of the 
camera—a mere matter of a few feet. 
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But notice what a change it has effected! Thus the boat 
has vanished (see A) behind the shrub on our right; one end 
of the island has also gone, and another come into view. 
The boat landing of rough stones is simplified in arrange- 
ment, and seen оп a slightly larger scale. 

On the whole, the composition of B is both simpler and 
better than that of A. The size of the tree trunk in A and B 
is much about the same, which tells us that we were at about 
the same distance from the tree in both positions. The 
rather scraggy tree trunk on our right in A has vanished 
in B, and by a slight advance in that direction we have 
given importance to and made use of the shrub. 

My chief object in this note is first to show two photo- 
graphs of practically the same thing from slightly different 
points of view, to invite attention to the fact that this change 
of position affects the nearer parts more than the other parts, 
and last, but by no means least, I hope to induce those of my 
beginner-readers who really want to make solid progress, to 
make a few similar pairs of exposures, with the sole idea (at 
present) of seeing and realising exactly how much and what 
kind of difference is made by a change of position of the 
camera. 


—Á— — 
HYPONO-THE UNIVERSAL HYPO ELIMINATOR. 


E have received from Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of Soho 

Square, a bottle of their new hypo eliminator,“ Hypono.” 
This preparation does all that is claimed for it in a remarkable 
manner, and our tests indicate that freshly fixed prints or plates 
treated with Hypono are completely hypo-free in a very few 
minutes. Hypono is put up in bottles, price 1s., and each 
bottle contains sufficient to make а great quantity of hypo 


eliminator by the simple addition of water. It can, moreover, 
be used over again, and apparently does not lose any of its 
properties by exposure in an open vessel for a long time. 
Readers should write to Messrs. Marion for descriptive pamphlet, 
or, better still, ask their dealer for a bottle of Hypono. It 
should prove invaluable for tourists who develop. and print 
en route. 
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"THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used. For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m. treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m. about four times these exposures will be required. 


Ultra Rapid 


2 | 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. FX pie Plate 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. ..| 1/40 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/120 sec. 1/160 sec. 1/200 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes... ... ... | 1/25 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/100 ,, 1/125 .. 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/18 9 1/80 » 1/50 99 1/70 T 1/90 $$ 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well.lighted street scenes -— 1/10 9 1/15 » | 1/30 T 1/40 » 1/50 33 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/8 » 1/12 T 1/25 T 1/30 T 1/40 уз 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... ... ... | 1/2 з 1,3 m 1/6 » 1/8 T 1/10 ,, 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround. 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... | 8 secs. | 2 secs. | 1 » 8/4 » 1/2 i 

| 


As a further guide we append a list of some af the best known makes of plates and films on the market, They hane been араса mto evouos which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome Mawson, Felixi. GEM, Medium. BARNET, Medium Orth 
Ultra Rapid Plates. and: Panchromatic. Pact x Ortho B. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. ILroRD. Chromatic. Ы 
AGET, з | vereign. N mpress. 
Banner, Rocket. Extra Rapid Plates. |, , ' Special Rapid. В is SE, E MARION, Portrait 
209 . А IDEX, Special Rapid. _ opak, N.C. Film. " j 
CADET, Eoyal Бардак кп ae Rapid WARWICK, Special Rapid. » Premo Film Pack. Pacet, XXX. 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


GEM, Salon. 
SQ, Portrait. 
Iı.ıFORD, Monarch. 
Уе nith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
rthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
MARION, зене 


Mawson, Celeritas. 

Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
Warwick, Double Instan. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


CapnETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 

Cavett, Royal Standard 
Ortho. 

EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

" Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Ito 
GEM, Meteor. 

ILFoRD, Rapid Chromatic. 

5» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 

ú Iso. 


WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
CapETT,Royal Standard Rapid 
7 Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
> Flat Film. 
EASTMAN. Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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Koporp, Plate. 


Lumrerg, Ortho, A, B, and С. 


Mawson, Electric. 

PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
s, . Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 

АСРА, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
EDWARDS, Medium. 
lt.FoRD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PACET: om 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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“OX PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLOCK. 


BATH ABBEY. 


ATH ABBEY, '' The Lanthorn of England," as it is some- 
times called, stands at the bottom of High Street, in the 
city of Bath. 

A religious establishment is reputed to have existed upon the 
site in Saxon times, in which King Edgar was crowned, but 
was destroyed by the Danes. During the reign of ‘‘ The Con- 
queror," the establishment was endowed, and later was made 
the seat of a joint bishopric with Wells. 

The present structure was commenced in 1499 by Dr. Oliver 
King, the bishop of the diocese, and secretary to Henry VII. He 
was, it is said, induced by the influence of a dream to undertake 
its erection, but he did not survive to see his work completed. 
In 1539 the unfinished church was dismantled by Henry VIII.'s 
commissioners, who sold the materials, leaving nothing but the 
bare walls. About thirty years later restoration was commenced, 


lm Bath XE. | 
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CHURCH VARO 


and the church was ultimately completed in 1616 by Bishop 
Montague, who was, after his death, interred in the abbey. 
During the early part of the nineteenth century, houses which 
formerly clustered round the church were demolished, and a 
larger sum was expended to make good dilapidations which had 


[This unique series of photographer g 
most pictorial results, and have been suppli 


arisen by the efflux of time. At the end of the century the 

weather-worn and decayed west front was completely restored. 
The principal view points are :— 

No 1, 7.30 a.m. View of the abbey from the eastern end of 
Orange Grove, close to the River Avon, beyond the hotel. 

No. 2, 8 a.m. East end of the abbey. 

No. 3, 11 a.m. South aisle of the abbey. "Views east and west. 

No. 4, 11.30 a.m. Prior Bride's Chantry (16th century). The 
architectural gem of the church. 

No. 5, 12 noon. Monument in south transept to the memory of 
Lady Waller, the wife of the Parliamentary General in the 
Civil War. 

No. 6, 12.15 p.m. Bishop Montague's monument, erected by his 
brother. 

No. 7, 12.30 p.m. The font. An older font will be found near 

| the north-east door. 


К | No. 8, 12.45 p.m. Interior, 
=== with the stone ceiling of most 
beautiful design, and ‘‘worthy 
Ad of the golden age of English 
: ogani стоте vaulting.” 
No. 9, 1.15 p.m. The western 
entrance, with carved doors. 
No. 10, 1.30 p.m. and later. The 
west front from the Abbey 
churchyard. 
The legend concerning this 
front is to the effect that Bishop 
Oliver King saw a vision of the 
Holy Trinity, with angels 
ascending and descending by a 
ladder, near the foot of which 
was a fair olive tree, supporting 
~@ a crown, and a voice said, °“ Let 
an olive establish the crown, and 
let a king restore the church," 
and, applying the words olive 
and king to his own name, he 
set about building the church, 
and at the west end caused his 
vision to be represented, and on 
the north side the olive and 
crown with a distich. 

The church is open from 1o 
a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in winter. 
Services are held at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. On Thursdays and 
on other special days additional services are held at noon. 

Permission to photograph in the interior is obtained from 
the rector. 


uides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys deals with the best times and points of view for securing the 
ied by leading architectural photographers. The following have already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, 


Romsey, Peterborough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, Westminster, Exeter, Jerpoint, Rochester, Glastonbury, Salisbury, Haugh- 
mond, Lichfield. Back numbers containing these can be obtained from the office of this paper. The series will be continued until every cathedral and 


abbey of pictorial importance in the United Kingdom has been dealt with.] 
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Trips up the Thames.—The Oxford and Kingston steamers 
commenced their daily excursions on May 24. These steamers 
have now been running twenty-one years, and their popularity 
has increased with every season. The Great Western Railway, 
London and South-Western Railway, and Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Sons book numerous circular tours in connection with this 
service, thus giving facilities to tourists to take long or short 
trips over the ninety miles of river served by the steamers, and 
enabling visits to be made to Hampton Court, Windsor, Maiden- 
head, Marlow, Henley, Pangbourne, Goring, etc., in the most 


pleasant of ways. These trips should specially appeal to 
amateur photographers during the summer months. 


An Up-to-Date Firm.—An alteration in office hours, somewhat 
on the lines of the much-talked-of Daylight Saving Bill, is being 
introduced by the C P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., of 1-6, 
Holborn Circus. Until September 3o next, the office hours will 
be from 8.30 to 5 o'clock, and on Saturdays from 8.30 to 1.15; 
and an arrangement has also been come to by which each mem- 
ber of the staff will be absent one Saturday out of every four, 
so that he may obtain the. benefit of a week-end. 
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CHEMISTS IN CONGRESS. 


= к=, Proceedings in the Photographic Section of the 
P Seventh International Congress of 
| Applied Chemistry. 
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Specially Reported for ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’ 


HREE thousand or more representatives of chemical science 
and industry filled the lower portions of the Albert Hall 
at the opening of the seventh International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry last week by the Prince of Wales. With a hall 
decorated liberally in tri-colour, a platform banked high with 
flowers, and a smiling Princess to the left of the President, there 
was but little in the opening proceedings to suggest the abstruse 
character which the Congress was subsequently to assume. 
Following on the Prince’s opening speech came the interesting 
function of introducing the foreign delegates who, speaking 
each in his own language, responded to the welcome given them. 
One only, the delegate for France, charming Armand Gautier, 
mentioned the photographic side of chemistry, laying stress upon 
the work of his compatriots, Niepce and Daguerre, and also 
spoke of Fox Talbot as the first populariser of photography. 
Germany was eloquently represented by Dr. Otto Witt, while 
Dr. Wiley, the chief Government chemist of the United States, 
in a characteristic American oration, claimed chemistry as a 
moral and philanthropic agent, instancing its value in the detec- 
tion of fraud and the improvement of sanitation. 
it itt 
These pleasantnesses disposed of, the Congress settled down 
into the work of its seventeen sections. When we went into 
the comfortable theatre of the Royal College of Science in 
South Kensington on Friday, we found some forty members 
present at the sectional meeting devoted to photography and 
photo-chemistry. Sir William Abney was chairman, and on 
his right was Mr. Chapman Jones, the hon. secretary, while 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees acted as interpreter when necessary—a useful 
function, seeing that about ten out of the thirty papers were in 
the French tongue. German, French and English fraternised 
excellently in the section, and the discussions were none the less 
animated for being so informal. The Friday morning session 
was almost given over to the foreign contingent—if the word 
* foreign” can be permitted in science—and papers on the 
subject of development were down for discussion by A. and L. 
Lumière and A. Seyewetz, Namais, Clerc (on the photographic 
properties of pyramidol), and Hertzbergs (of the effects of 
ammonium persulphate). L. Н. Friedburg, of New York, also 
gave a paper on Light Absorption, the outcrop of experiments 
made with the intention of finding a practical method for the 
reproduction of daguerreotypes and of printed matter by mere 
contact. The author described how to demonstrate photo- 
graphically “ the absorption of light by dark surfaces as well 
as of photochemically sensitive substances." The paper brought 
forth no discussion. 
it it it itt 
On Saturday the photo-chemical brethren adjourned to the 
School of Photo-engraving at Bolt Court and the photographic 
department of the Polytechnic. To those who remained at South 
Kensington, however, there was an embarrassing number of 
threads of interest which might be taken up. In the section 
devoted to law and legislation, for instance (where on the 
previeus day the Lord Chief Justice had criticised the Patents 
Act), Mons. E. de Laire was urging the desirability of estab- 
lishing an international office for patents. The main work of 
such a central patent office would lie in simplifying the means 
of defending property. A resolution was passed recommending 
the question to the attention of the International Association for 
the Protection of Industrial Property and to the National 
Committees for study with a view to future Congresses. 
Óür ir ў i 
In spite of a brilliant Bank Holiday, the members of the 
section turned up in full force on Monday morning, when a 
very full programme was gone through. The greater part of the 
session was occupied with a discussion upon a paper by Pro- 
fessor Wilder D. Bancroft on the ‘ Reversal of the Photo- 
graphic Image." Dr. Bancroft’s investigations are too elaborate 
to be adequately summarised, but he pointed out that when a 
depolariser (reducing agent or halogen absorber) is present in 
the film during exposure the increased intensity of the silver 
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image masks the reversal. When an oxidising agent is present 
in the film during exposure, the formation of the silver image is 
checked and we get a clearer reversed image. The oxidising 
agent does not facilitate reversal. The paper came in for criti- 
cism from several quarters. Dr. Mees said that the facts noted 
for one emulsion did not hold good for another emulsion. Dr. 
Bancroft's statement that reversal occurred more readily with 
coarse-grain plates than with fine-grain plates was not true 
usually. The size of the grain generally had nothing to do with 
reversal, and the rate of development of a plate had little or 
nothing to do with the sensitiveness. The rate of development 
of a plate depended almost entirely on the gelatine. Bancroft's 
experiments were interesting but not very useful. He had 
fallen into an error common with chemists, when they con- 
sidered photographic matters, of assuming that a photographic 
plate was a thing they could work with in the same way as with 
a chemical solution. 
it te it 


Sir William Abney followed in the same strain. If, desiring 
to learn anything about bromide of silver you use it in gelatine, 
you will be hopelessly mystified. Any such deductions made 
from gelatine plates were not worth the paper they were written 
on, so far as theory was concerned. Gelatine, perhaps, played 
a greater part in questions of development than bromide of 
silver in gelatine plates. If you want to know the truth about 
bromide of silver you must use pure bromide, not mixed with 
gelatine. 

üt it ыы E 

Before the delegates rose they listened to an interesting little 
talk by Mr. Maximilian Toch on the photo-chemical deteriora- 
tion of oil.paintings. He said that all oil-paintings showed 
unmistakable signs of age, the whites turning yellow. He in- 
stanced pictures in the National and Tate Galleries in which this 
was the case. Linseed oil, in the presence of lead and zinc pig- 
ments, changed the colouring matter in bleached linseed oil, 
which was xanphophyll, by reduction into chlorophyll, and when 
oil-paintings which had been turned yellow by this reduction 
were placed in bright sunlight they bleached again into their 
original condition. Mr. Toch added that the tempera painting 
of the ancients and the method of painting with resins like 
dammar did not produce this age effect. 

ў n HE 

Monday afternoon was reserved for the sensitometric workers, 
Dr. Mees, Mr. Renwick and Mr. F. W. T. Krohn reading what 
Sir William Abney described as interim reports on this subject. 
Mr. Renwick held that in spite of the great amount of useful 
work which had been done, accurate sensitometry must still be 
looked upon as in an unsatisfactory position. Sir William 
attacked the intermittent exposure method in sensitometry. He 
said that intermittency in exposure had such a greatly disturb- 
ing effect that he was almost afraid to give the figures. 

He had always preached that doctrine from the time that 
Hurter and Driffield made their sensitometer outfit. Exposures 
made through a rotating sector were made wrongly, and the only 
way to make proper exposures was by time methods. In 
astronomical work this was already being recognised. So long 
as a rotating sector of different apertures was used to obtain 
the speed of a plate the worker would invariably go wrong unless 
the plate was very rapid indeed. 

Dr. Mees defended his sensitometric methods, and a resolution 
was passed urging that at the next Congress this matter of 
sensitometry—'' the most important thing in photography at the 
present dav," according to Sir William Abney—should have a 
larger place and an effort be made to fix upon some standard. 

itt ii ue a 

Colour photography was scarcely heard of until Tuesday 
afternoon, when Lumière and Seyewetz were down for a paper 
describing their simplified treatment of autochrome plates and 
giving corrections of errors in the times of development. Mr. 
Howard Farmer was also announced to lecture on the subject 
of the reproduction of autochromes on paper. 
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Formidable as is the above list, it gives an inadequate im- 
pression of the many interesting matters that occupied the 
section. A paper on the Eder-solution, by Dr. Chr. Winther, 
should be mentioned. This paper followed up the researches 
of Kastle and Beatty, who found that ferric chloride highly 
accelerated the actinic destruction of the Eder-solution. The 
author stated that this acceleration increased with the amount 
of ferric chloride until a certain point was reached, when the 
further addition of the admixture decreased the sensitiveness 
again. 

Mr. W. Gamble also had a paper on bodies which resist acids. 
These he classified into four divisions: the first including such 
bodies as gum resins and waxes, the second inert bodies such 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON PORTRAITURE IN SUNLIGHT. 
By А. W. H. WESTON. № Special to ‘“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographi: News. '' 
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НЕ sun, to which we photographers owe so much, 

is a good servant we admit, but, alas! it is a 

very hard master, and usually when we attempt 

portraiture in the sun we have to admit its 
mastery, and lament the hardness thereof. 

But even the hardest master will soften at times, and 


A PORTRAIT IN SUNLIGHT. (Fig. 1.) 


the sun, which sometimes beats down with impossible 
intensity and at an impossible angle at midday, will 
soften into mellowness, and throw its rays gently aslant 
when the day is more advanced, and this not only 
makes portraiture possible, but offers unique possibili- 
ties for artistic lighting. 

The sun was shining thus when we—that is to say, I 
with my camera, and the model with her sunshade—be- 
thought us of sunlighting. It was no bare chance that 
our background should be the long slope of a hill 
any more than it was chance that the plate lacking such 
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as silica, the third non-corrosive metals, and the fourth colloid 
bodies such as gelatine and glue. Dr. S. E. Sheppard dealt in 
а learned paper with colloid chemistry, the science of the 
border region of the microscopic and amicroscopic. Cooper and 
Nuttall, with Freak, repeated the substance of a paper given by 
the two former before the Royal Photographic Society. some 
time ago on the use of agar-agar in photography ; and Dr. 
W. N. Hartley contributed a photomicrographic paper. This 
last group of papers were taken on Tuesday. The section, 
perhaps, has yielded little for the ordinary photographic worker, 
but to the plate-maker and photo-chemical specialist, and there- 
fore indirectly to photographers as a whole, the material con- 
tributed will give rise to much subsequent thought and discussion. 


$$ 


a background should be blocked out altogether (fig. 2), 
for the idea was to avoid spottiness and secure a back- 
ground that would show the softness of both high lights 
and shadows. 

This is why the strong black of the sunshade forms 
such a suitable ground, for against it the gradation of 
the face is shown to the best advantage, and as in fig. 2 
it provides an easy outline for blocking out it must 
altogether be considered an important, as well as an 
appropriate, part of these sun pictures. 

These pictures were snapshotted with the camera held 
in the hand, and the reader тау say they are merely 
lucky snapshots too, but I hasten to add that every one 
was posed and that every little detail was tried for. 

A very important factor to be dealt with was the very 
direct nature of the light, for the slightest turn of the 
head meant the marring of a carefully secured effect, 
and here came the advantage of an instantaneous 
exposure. 

Because of the direct angle at which the sun was 
shining on to the camera for some of these effects, a 
shade for the lens was a necessity, and especially so as 
the lens was a hoodless anastigmat. But, with care, 
one may turn the 
camera almost 
directly towards the 
sun without de- 
gradation of the 
shadow detail. 


Лг 


There, then, is 
the essence of my 
advice: Wait till 
the sun is low 
in the heavens. 
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SUN AND WIND. 


Bv A. W. Н. Weston. 
See article on preceding page. 
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The Gommonsense of Pietortial Photography, 


SPECIAL TO 


HE more I think of it the surer I am that those 

wild and fearful impressionists who stop down 

to F/64, print on P.O.P., and discard the 

result if its detail fails to pass the test of the 
microscope, illustrate, with peculiar precision, the point 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes made when he wrote: 
` Science is a first-rate piece of furniture for a man's 
upper chamber, if he has commonsense on the ground 
floor." I beg my readers to mark that '' if.” 

A smattering of science—in the popular sense of that 
word—has to enter into the reckonings of every photo- 
grapher, pictorial or otherwise. But the additional 
ingredient which the pictorialist introduces (if he knows 
his business) is not, as the F/64 scoffer professes to 
think, eccentricity, but plain commonsense. The 
pictorialist examines the F/64 man’s production and 
condemns it, not because it is unimaginative, but because 
it is too imaginative, not because it 15 true, but because 
it is untrue, not because it is too close to Nature, but 
because it is too remote. The pictorialist may be at 
heart a poet, but he loathes F/64, not because he is a 
poet, but because he is a person of commonsense. His 
commonsense is revolted by it. He shuns it because, 
being a person of commonsense, he realises, with an 
instinctive shiver, as he looks at the F/64 man's print, 
that this way madness lies. The print is not merely 
untrue to Nature, it is untrue to humanity. 


+ x + * * 


I was going through a portfolio of my travel snap- 
shots the other day, with a friend, when we happened on 
one which I had entitled ** An Italian Memory.” 1 
gave it that name for the simple reason that this was 
precisely what it expressed to me. It was not a par- 
ticular picture of a particular place in Italv, but just a 
tvpical vision, such as one may see from one's diligenza 
or from one's railwav carriage, and тау mentally bring 
home as the glimpse symbolic of that old and beautiful 
country. I alwavs think of cypresses when I think of 
Italy, though I have seen these melancholy and sombre 
trees ('' like black flames,’’ as someone has w ritten) in 
other lands—even in our own green England. Further 
—though Italy is a place of sunshine—I always think 
of cypresses at dusk, not at noon. ‘There was a dark, 
austere cypress rising skyward opposite my window in 
the courtyard of the first inn I ever stopped at in Italy, 
and I first saw it after nightfall. I remember, too, 
looking at a sunset on Lake Garda, partly blotted out 
bv a group of cvpresses. 

The cypresses in my print were, as a matter of fact, 
taken on a high ridge near Albano, but thev represent, 
to me, all the cvpresses I have ever seen in Italy; thev 
represent Italy itself, from mv first inn at Chiavenna to 
the last fading shore I saw, once, from a steamer 
leaving Sicily. Therefore I call mv photograph “ An 
Italian Memorv.'' (See opposite page.) 

Mv friend, who knows Italy, looked at the print, and 
was kind enough to agree that it justified, to him, its 
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title. ‘‘ That cloud,’’—he said—‘‘ that great moon- 
lignt-coloured cumulus rising above the jagged black 
tree-points on the left—how Italian! ” 

Whereupon sometning prompted me to confess that 
the cloud which he indicated was the one item in the 
print which was not originally Italian at all. I got that 
cloud in Aberdeenshire. | 

Had I not prevented him, he would have thrown the 
print into the waste-paper basket. 

'* You have spoilt the picture for me completely,'" he 
groaned. 

I was sorry then— sorry that this picture had ceased 
to convey to him the impression it still quite well con- 
veyed to me, namely, the impression of Italy. I 
thought him unreasonable none the less. Because I had 
—whimsically and needlessly, I admit—told him that the 
cloud was an Aberdeenshire cloud, he could no longer 
see it as an Italian cloud, though a moment before he 
had considered it wholly veracious. 

We photographers are both  matter-of-fact and 
idealistic. Personally, I am an almost fanatical believer 
in the possibilities of straight photography, but to make 
a straight print from the plain-skied negative of those 
cypresses is not at all ту notion of straight photo- 
graphy. It wouldn't be at all my idea of ‘‘ An Italian 
Memorv ''; it wouldn't even be true of this one individual 
Italian memory. By taking the negative of my Aber- 
deen cloud, and printing it in combination with the nega- 
tive of my Albano cvpresses, I produced a result which 
is far more Italian than the latter alone. As the cloud 
hasn't got a label, ** Made in Scotland," and has no 
voice to shout, '' I'm frae the land o' Burrrns,’’ no 
harm is done. 

My friend was, of course, illogical, as are nearly all 
those too-fanciful people who belong to the Е /64 school. 
rie seemed to think that I had deceived him. If there 
is апу deception I am clearly deceiving myself far worse. 
But I am not deceiving myself. Nor 15 it that I have 
no illusions about that cloud. It is not that my tongue 
is in my cheek about it. It speaks to me of Italy, not 
in spite of the fact that it was caught in Aberdeenshire, 
but because it 15 as Italian as it is Scotch. 

Now if I had been fool enough to print-in a High- 
lander in kilts stroliing along under these cypresses, mv 
friend would have had cause to complain. Nevertheless, 
it might have been true of one Italian memory : I might 
have seen an eccentric worshipper of Harry Lauder, 
on а visit to the Albano hills, and promenading there in 
his national costume, and I might have snapped him; 
even— with an Italian lighting —at something like F /64 ! 

Ponder the parable. The print, even if a 
direct print, would not have approached so near my 
notion of straight photography as does this combination 
print with its Aberdeenshire cloud. For straight photo- 
eraphv is the exercise of that qualitv which Holmes 
mentioned as desirable on ‘‘ the first floor.” The in- 
sertion of the cloud above the cvpresses is not, 
primarily, pictorialism. It is commonsense. 
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How to Double the Utility of tbe Small Hand Camera. 


An illustrated series of useful and practical tests of the capabilities of a single extension 34 by 2} in. pocket 
camera, with suggestions applicable to similar models and fixed-focus cameras. 


1 
{ 
Bv Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 
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T эше are many subjects 


E Special to '' The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Nes s.” 
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to the limitations of his ap- pr. c Ы `- 


paratus, and therefore has to BS eae 
leave untaken, whereas if he D. coe MA 
possessed a double-extension 
outfit he would have made an 
exposure. 

I do not wish to belittle the 
advantage of long extension 
by any means, as I am a firm 
believer in the many advan- 
tages thus gained, even put- 
ting on one side for a moment 
the question of perspective, 
but I do want to point out 
that in many cases subjects 
which at first sight appear 
to demand an extra extension 
can be successfully photo- 
graphed even with a short- 
extension camera. 

The pictorialist who desires, 
for example, to make use of 
only one combination of his 
lens, or to critically focus 
upon some particular object, 
and purposely throw some parts of the composition out of 
focus, will find that a double-extension camera is practically 
a sine фий non, and for much other work too such a move- 
ment will often be found of great advantage, and place 
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much additional power in the worker's hands who knows 
how and when to make use of the extra possibilities thus 
afforded him. 


Although some of the hints and suggestions herein con- 
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tained can be applied to double-extension outfits, yet it is 
more to single extension users and record workers that these 
lines should especially appeal, and should induce them never 
to give up the attempt of an, at first sight, impossible or 
un-get-at-able subject until they are thoroughly convinced 
that their apparatus is insufficient for the purpose. 


An Outdoor Example. 


Taking, for instance, as our first example, a subject such 
as shown in fig. 1, the church, which we will presume to be 
the object of the photograph, was at such a distance that 
it appeared too small, and it was desired to move nearer to 
the church to counteract this. It was not the case here, 
but we will suppose that it was impossible to move the 
Camera nearer, and therefore we must do the best we can 
from that given standpoint. 

The camera was a 3} by 24 single extension, with lens 
working at full aperture, F/6.8. 

Fig. 1 А is a direct print from the negative made under 
these normal conditions, the lens being racked to infinity, 
and full stop used, exposure one-fifth second. 


Fig. 3—A. 


Fig. 1 B was obtained immediately afterwards from exactly 


the same point of view, the actual position of the camera not 


being altered in the least. 

The lens was pulled forward until the pointer was op- 
posite the two yards mark upon the focussing scale, so that 
any object which was only two yards from the camera was 
in sharp focus. 

Naturally, then, the distant church appeared hopelessly 
out of focus upon the screen, until the lens was stopped 
down to its smallest capacity, which in this case was F/32. 

The use of this small aperture brought the distance into 
focus again, and fig. 1 B was the result, an exposure of four 
seconds being given. 

The more the front is extended the larger the image of 
the object becomes, but also the more out of focus it be- 
comes too; but the action of stopping down the lens puts 
this matter right again, so that distant objects such as this 
can be successfully attempted. 

The exposure is necessarily lengthened by the use of 
such a small stop, but this is only a small disadvantage. 
These operations can, if required, be entirely reversed, and 
by racking the lens inwards instead of outwards the opposite 
result obtained. 


Copying with Fixed-focus Camera. 
Another branch of work in which these facts are ex- 
tremely useful is the copying of prints or pictures. And 
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here again, such subjects are often not attempted, because 
“my camera hasn't enough extension, and I can only get 
such a tiny little image." li 
This state of affairs need exist no longer, if the wonderful 
capacity of the value of the stops is appreciated. Take for 
instance fig. 2, А, B and C, which prove this point con- 
clusively. | | 
It was desired to copy the print, which was то by 8 inches 
in size, passe-partout mounted and glazed, the outside 
measurement being 173 by 123 inches. | 
The camera was set ир and the lens racked, so that the 
indicator again pointed to infinity. It was left unaltered 
at this extension throughout this series of experiments, so 
as to reduce its capacity to equal that of a fixed-focus box- 


form camera, fitted with a lens of similar focal length, 43 


inches. 

Then, at a distance of twenty feet from lens to object, 
fig. 2 А was exposed, using stop F/6.8. 

Then, still leaving the camera at the same extension, and 
without altering the diaphragm aperture, the camera was. 
moved bodily forward until a large but very blurred and 


out of focus image was obtained, as shown in fig. 2 B. 
Then the lens was stopped down to F/32, when the image 
was seen to be quite sharp, so the camera was pushed a 
little nearer still towards the copy, until a sharp image the 
size of C was obtained, which will be seen is a very great 
contrast in size compared with the first illustration, А, and 
is large enough for all practical purposes. 

As will be seen, the result is perfect in the matter of 
sharpness, and I find that this little negative enlarges well 
up to 10 by 8 in bromide, so that it is hardly possible to tell 
the copy thus obtained from the original picture. 

Such a negative also is of use for making contact lantern 
slides. 

Mahing the Most of Short Extension. 


The last example, fig. 5, A, B and C, is really an advance- 
ment upon the former one, but it shows the advantage of 
even only a very little length of extension, such as is usually 
capable of attainment in these small cameras. 

The camera is one of the quite ordinary 34 by 21 single- 
extension models, and, like most of these, it has a little 
focussing scale upon the baseboard marked “Infinity,” 
8 yards, Е yards and 2 yards; but the front is actually 
capable of being pulled out about an inch farther than the 
two yards mark, so that objects at one yard and at its 
fullest possible extension, two feet, can be sharply focussed 
at open aperture. | 
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This is not, I believe, a particular peculiarity of my 
camera, but most of these small models will extend a little 
farther than marked on the scale, and their users will do 
well to scratch upon the baseboard these extra figures, 
focussing upon the window sash and then measuring the 
actual distance from window to lens. 

Fig. 3 A shows the result of copying the same picture, but 
with the front at this fullest extension, the stop used being 
open aperture. 

For B the lens was stopped to F 32, and the camera again 
pushed forward until sharp definition was obtained, and 
gives an image just about half natural size. 


— 


FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Train Arrangements, Leeds to Grassington.—The Leeds Camera 
Club are making the Yorkshire Photographic Union’s excursion 
to Grassington and Burnsall on Saturday, June 19, a special 
club excursion; in fact, they have only arranged two excursions 
for the season as yet, and this is one of them. The train 
arrangements are: Depart Leeds Midland Station at 1.52 p.m. 
by special saloon cars, fare 1s. gd. Tickets may be obtained at 
the station or at Cook's Tourist Offices, ss, Boar Lane, Leeds. 
The return journey will be commenced at 7.50 p.m. Members of 
any other society in the neighbourhood of Leeds may join the 


party if they give due notice to the secretary of the Leeds 
Camera Club. 


A Photographic Exhibition for Batley.— We have pleasure in 
announcing that a photographic exhibition is promised for 
June 21 in the Batley Public Library, under the auspices of 
the Batley and District Photographic Society. It appears that 
the Batley Library Committee has granted the free use of a 
large room for the purpose of displaying the exhibits, which, it 
is proposed, shall be prints and slides by local workers, or 
otherwise possessing local interest. The exhibition is to remain 
open daily from ten to six until July 21, and, to popularise the 
show, admission is free. All exhibits are to have the approval 
of a committee, and must be suitably mounted though not 
necessarily framed. Апу special point of interest is to be 
shown on the entry form. We are glad to note the increasing 
tendency of municipal authorities to recognise the local photo- 
graphic society. 

Annual Meeting at Armley.—A small balance in hand is quite 
the fashion amongst societies in central Yorkshire, and the 
Armley and Wortley Photographic Society see no reason why 
they should be an exception to the fashionable order. At their 
annual meetings just recently they were congratulating one 
another on the excellent results shown in the annual report. 
They say, * Taking into account that we have had a small 
exhibition this year, we think that a balance in hand is most 
satisfactory." In some societies they look to the exhibition to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire, but apparently the Armleyites 
have seen some of the balance-sheets of local exhibitions. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Dr. T. H. 
Waddington; vice-presidents, W. Waring, W. O. Walker, and 
T. Ryder; committee, Wm. Ives, A. Ives, C. W. Garth, H. 
Storey and J. Stoney ; lanternist, E. L. Holgate; hon. secretary, 
G. E. Craven (1, Paisley View, Upper Armley). 

Lancashire and Cheshire Excursion.—Much satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the arrangements made for the Union's annual excur- 
sion to Preston and neighbourhood on Saturday, June 19, as 
they cater for early or late arrival in the numerous and varied 
outings to places of interest and beauty of wood, river, hill 
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Then, without altering the stop or the extension, the 
camera was taken as far away as possible, and still sharp 
definition was obtained. C is the result. 

So that in fig. 3 the difference of size is obtained by the 
varying distance from object to camera, the stops only per- 
forming the duty of focussing. 

In conclusion 1 would strongly urge that my readers 
should personally conduct a similar series of experiments 
upon the first spare or wet afternoon they can, so as to be 
fully prepared during the coming season to be able to 
attempt any subject which comes along, and not give it up 
by reason of the supposed limitations of their apparatus. 


and dale. A short journey by train or tram will place the 
several parties within easy distance of their object, which will 
greatly add to their enjoyment, by avoiding the fatigue of a 
long walk. The trip down the river will be a new experience 
for many and most enjoyable. The whole arrangements are 
calculated to give a full day’s pleasure to the associates and 
their friends, and, granted a fine day, a record attendance 15 
expected. All secretaries are reminded that Mr. Cooper must 
know by Monday, June 14, how many will require tea from 
their society. 

The Union’s Record to Date.—At the present time the L. and 
C. Union comprises 49 societies, composed of 23 with a member- 
ship under fifty; 17 under one hundred, and g societies with 
over one hundred members. The number of associates is 3,700, 
with 88 lecturers and 153 subjects. The Union was founded in 
October, 1905, with 23 societies, which number was increased to 
41 in 1906, while further additions of five in 1907, 8 in 1908, 
and four for 1909 made the total of societies 58, but amalgama- 
tion at Blackburn, resignation of Isle of Man Camera Club 
owing to insular position, and the extinction of Bury, Droyls- 
den, Earlestown, Longridge, Mersey, Sefton Park, and West- 
houghton, brought the number down to the present 49, which 
is a very fair record for the short time the Union has existed. 
Every society in Lancashire and Cheshire known to the Union 
secretary is enrolled or has been asked to federate. 


Why So Few  Federations?— When the secretaries of the 
existing English Unions met at Sheffield in March last, the ques- 
tion arose, " How is it that there are only four federations in 
England, and none in Ireland or Wales? That question still 
remains unanswered 

At the Southampton Camera Club recently Mr. C. M. Cooper 
gave a lecture and practical demonstration on making enlarged 
prints. The lecturer recommended the use of a negative of 
medium density, which would not only give good gradation in 
the enlargement, but also minimise the exposure in making the 
print. In referring to the focussing, he advocated the use of 
open aperture in the lens of the enlarging lantern, and also, if 
possible, to have the film side of the negative towards the 
illuminant. He said sharper detail in the resultant print could 
be obtained in this manner. To obtain the correct exposure 
the use of a trial strip of bromide paper was suggested, upon 
which various exposures could be made, and the largest stop 
should be inserted in the lens, from which calculations for 
different apertures could be easily obtained. He then demon- 
strated the use of the club's enlarging apparatus and fully de- 
scribed its use. Several excellent prints were made and 
developed. 


More Individuality.—24t the Hackney Photographic Society 
recently a display of negatives and prints made under the 
following conditions were shown:—A number of plates had 
been exposed on the same subject under exactly similar con- 
ditions, and then handed to an equal number of members. The 
member receiving the plate had to develop it and then, from 
the resulting negative, make the best print he could, full liberty 
of treatment being permitted. The results shown were ex- 
tremely interesting, there being considerable variation in the 
prints as regards contrast and tone values, as well as in trim- 
ming, and the resulting discussion was a most useful one. 


Erdington Photographic Society’s New Quarters.—The com- 
mittee of the Erdington Photographic Society have arranged 
with Mr. S. C. Whitehouse for future meetings to be held in 
the Drayton Studio, High Street, Erdington, and for the use by 
members of the dark-room in connection therewith. Through 
the generosity of the president (Mr. Geo. L. Moore), the studio 
is to be furnished with an up-to-date M.C.C. enlarger for the 
free use of the members. Full particulars concerning the 
society may be obtaamed on application to Mr. Thos. A. Sands, 
Hillaries Road, Gravelly Hill. 
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HE statement has more than once been made that in- 
tensification of a negative with mercuric chloride and 
ammonia or sodium sulphide is followed by a crop of 

pinholes. Further, the pinholes, it is said, usually make 
their appearance on the densest portions, such as the sky 
in a landscape negative. This idea is, I think, open to 
question, and the theory which I here put forward may 
be tested by anyone the next time a negative is to be inten- 
sified. 

Now, a negative which requires intensifying is, of course, 
a thin or weak one; consequently any pinholes (usually un- 
developed spots, which result, after fixing, in tiny specks 
of clear gelatine only, i.e., without the slightest deposit of 
silver) which may be present are not noticeable, owing to 
the comparatively slight difference between the clear pin- 
hole and the thin deposit of silver surrounding it; conse- 
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quently, as I have just mentioned, the pinhole remains 
almost invisible. 

In the process of intensification, the density of the negative 
proper is considerably increased, the pinhole, however, re- 
maining as before, clear gelatine. The contrast, now, be- 
tween the pinhole and its surround has been increased to 
such an extent that the temptation to blame the intensifica- 
tion process is undoubtedly great, for the pinhole is now 
visible in all its “cussedness.” 

To test the theory which I have put forward is very simple. 
Let the reader examine very carefully the next candidate 
for intensification, and on the glass side, over each pinhole, 
put a speck of acid-proof varnish. This will remain on the 
glass all through the various processes, and I think he will 
find that the now prominent and seemingly resultant 
blemishes are not “settlers,” but “aborigines.” 


pe 


THE RUBY REFLEX. 


E have on more than one occasion drawn attention to the 

high-class apparatus made by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Altrincham. The name of the 
firm is probably well known in every part of the world where 
photography is practised, and shutters and cameras emanating 
from their factory have a workman- 
ship look that is well realised in 
practical use. It was with a certain 
amount of pleasurable anticipation, 
therefore, we examined their latest 
introduction, the Ruby Reflex, and 
in it we find a piece of apparatus 
that may be regarded as excellent in 
every way, and containing many 
points of absolute 
novelty. 

The camera itself 
is not only high 
grade, but its price is 
one that will place 
it within the reach of 
many photographers 
who have previously 
desired a reflex, but 
have been deterred 
on the score of ех- 
pense. Їп appear- 
ance the camera is 
small, neat and com. 


pact, and опе із 
struck with the 
celerity with which one can “ get to work " with it. Its out- 


standing feature, however, is the self-capping time and instan- 
taneous focal.plane shutter. This shutter is remarkably in- 
genious and effective, and well sustains the high reputation 
which the Thornton-Pickard Company has achieved as de- 


signers and makers of photographic shutters and apparatus. 

The self-capping blind, which is a separate though integral 
part of the shutter, covers the plate during setting in the most 
simple manner. The shutter itself has been named the “ Unit," 
and this designation has been chosen apparently for the reason 
that it is worked entirely by one movement, and appears to be 
absolutely “ fool-proof.' ne key at the side sets the shutter 
and alters the blind for exposure, simultaneously adjusting the 
slit in the blind to the desired width. This winding is an 
amazingly easy movement, as it means only about a turn or 
half-a-turn, according to the slit desired. There are six widths 
of aperture in the blind, including a full opening for time 
exposures. The instantaneous exposures range from 1-1 sth to 
1-1,000th part of a second, while “ time” exposures can be 
adjusted very easily. 

The mirror is automatically self-setting, so that there is no 
separate movement required for replacing it after each exposure. 
One winding key does the whole business of setting the camera 
previous to making the exposure, and there is no lever to move 
for changing from “time” to “ instantaneous " or vice versa. 
The release is well placed, with a very delicate pressure adjust- 
ment. 

One point we noticed in particular was the taut, business-like 
appearance of the shutter, with clean, straight, parallel edges, 
and no sagging blind. For high speed workers these points are 
a consideration. The camera itself is, in outside appearance, 
similar to most reflex instruments, and is made of well seasoned 
mahogany covered with hard grain morocco leather. Rising 
front, reversing back, good bellows extension, easy focussing, 
and metal parts of black oxidised brass are among its features. 
The price of the Ruby Reflex, with three double plate-holders, 
is £8 тоз. without lens in quarter-plate size, and £9 10s. in 5 by 
4 and postcard sizes. Any anastigmat lens of 6-inch focus can 
be fitted to these sizes. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. should 
write without delay for booklet fully describing this camera; it 
will be sent free on application from the above address. 


— o  —— 


The 1910 Scottish Salon.—We learn from The Secretary's, 


Letter, the official organ of the Scottish Federation, that the 
dates for the 1910 Scottish Salon (to be held at Dundee) have 
been settled as follows:—Entries to be received up to Janu- 
ary 10; pictures to be received up to January 19, and the 
Salon to be open from January 29 to February 19. The Albert 
Galleries have been kindly granted by the city for the purpose, 
and those who were privileged to see the Salon when it was held 
there in 1906 will readily admit the suitability of the venue. 
It was agreed that the Federation head the guarantee list with 
£10; that, and a guarantee of Хто by the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Photographic Association, to be a first call in case of 
loss before the other guarantors are called on. It was also 
agreed that the profits be divided into two equal parts, one to 
go to the Federation, the other to be divided by the Salon 
Committee for the year as it sees fit. 


The German Court photographers have been called upon to 
sign a document renouncing their legal right of reproduction of 
pictures of their Majesties and other members of the Imperial 
family. This step has been rendered necessary by the number 
of composite photographs which have been in circulation re- 
presenting the Emperor with his sons and grandsons in poses 
that not only appeal to vulgar sentiment, but occasionally border 
on the ludicrous. For instance, in one such picture, which 
bears the famous words, “ Unser Zukunft liegt auf dem 
Wasser," the Emperor, in admiral's uniform, is represented 
pointing out the sea to the Crown Prince's elder son, who is in 
a sailors suit. In future special permission will be required 
for any such picture before it can be published. Special 
objection is said to have been taken to the representation in 
a helmet of the infant son of the German Crown Prince and 
to various '' fantastic " groups. 
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Photographing a Drawing-room. 

Query.—I want to photograph the interior of a drawing-room, 
but am not at all sure as to how to get the proper exposure, 
and there will be no chance of doing it again if the first plate 
is spoiled. Can you give me any help? 

J. E. K. (Trowbridge). 

Reply.— The exposure in interior work is always 
more difficult than in the case of most landscapes, for 
the simple reason that the range of tones is longer, 
especially if a window be included in the picture. 
Even a light interior may easily require a hundred times 
the exposure an average landscape would receive, and 
this, of course, means that the landscape seen through 
the window is a hundred times over-exposed. The 
window itself, though possibly not over-exposed to this 
extent, is still exposed far too much. The securing of 
satisfactory gradation in these brightly lighted portions 
then becomes a problem, for sufficient exposure must be 
given to produce gradation in the shadows. 

As in all other work, the exposure meter is invaluable 
as a basis for exposure calculation, though experience of 
this kind of work will doubtless lead you to apply the 
meter readings somewhat variously, according to the 
character of the subject and the result aimed at. To 
begin with, however, place the Watkins meter in the 
deepest shadow in which you require to have detail, 
use the F/22 stop, and with any of the plates in THE 
А. P. ano P. N. Classified Table, Extra Rapid column, 
expose until the sensitive paper of the meter just shows 
a faint yet distinct darkening. By adopting this 
method no time is lost in taking the ‘‘ meter time "' 
first, the meter and the plate being exposed con- 
currently. If a smaller stop is required than F/22, it 
is well to use F/45, exposing until the meter registers 
the quarter tint, the lighter of the two tints provided. 

Of course, the meter need not be placed in any shadow 
which is actually included in the photograph being 
taken, but should be put in a similar shadow just out- 
side the angle of view. As you appear to have 
had little experience in such work, and must 
secure a good result at the first exposure, we 
would advise you to make beforehand a few ex- 
perimental exposures on one of vour own rooms, and 
then, when vou attempt the room in question, note the 
time of the exposure, given as we have suggested above, 
afterwards making two other exposures, one of half 
the time and the other of double. Any smaller variation 
is scarcelv worth while, the difference between an ex- 
posure of, say, ten minutes and one of twelve minutes 
being barelv perceptible. 

The variations which vou will make as the result of 
practice and experience will be in the following direc- 
tions. Where the contrasts are great you will find that 
there is a tendencv to get hard negatives, especiallv if 
the exposure has been rather on the short side. This 
hardness is produced bv slight prolongation of develop- 
ment—an attempt to get up detail in the shadows. 
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Even if the detail develops up, this prolongation of 
development produces too much opacity in the high 
lights, and the result is chalky. Now fuller exposure 
would have enabled the shadow detail to appear more 
readily, i.e., in shorter time, the high lights would not 
have developed to so great a degree of opacity, and the 
resultant negative would have been softer and more 
harmonious. 


Pictorial Landscape. 

Query.—I am anxious to do some pictorial landscapes, but a 
friend of mine generally passes the remark upon my attempts 
that they are ''local.viewy." What does he mean, and can you 
suggest how I am to avoid this apparent ia 

N. K. (Stroud Green). 
would have helped us to help you if you 
had enclosed with your query a few of the prints which 
your friend thinks are mere local views. But his de- 
scription is very illuminating, and we can form a very 
good idea of the sort of work you are at present pro- 
ducing. It has been said that the average Englishman 
wants a picture of his ox or his ass or anything that is 
his, and certainly the average amateur photographer 
commences by photographing these things. We say 
' these things"' іп a general way, and mean that a 
bridge, or a waterfall, or a stream winding across a 
meadow, or a group of cattle, or a quaint old market- 
house is selected and exposed upon, and a plate is 
never exposed unless such a subject is seen. 

Now a picture should appeal, not to the scientific or 
commercial interests, but to the emotional side, and 
should to a great extent suggest an abstract idea. 
Thus the sea, or a mountain (if you can get it to look 
bigger in your photograph than a molehill), or a group 
of stately elms may suggest majesty or grandeur. Апа 
the first words of your critical friend should be, 
““ That's fine—how grand!” and not, '' Ah, old man, 
what hills are those? ” 

Of course, the best way of producing pictures which 
shall in this way suggest abstract ideas is to cultivate a 
keen love of beauty and an appreciation of Nature in 
all her various moods. Then when some particular 
phase of beauty appeals to you, endeavour to record 
that, photographing the object simply as a vehicle of 
the idea. 

The subject must be arranged (by carefully 
choosing the point of view) so that the composi- 
tion is satisfactory. The massing of the light and 
shade must be considered so that the picture will 
balance properly. The picture must be self-contained; 
that is, it must appear complete in itself. It must not 
look as though some of it had been cut off, nor yet as 
though a part of it could be taken away without injury 
to the whole. 

Of course, all these points cannot be mastered at once. 
You will make many pictures weak in one respect or 
another, but the criticism given in the Weeklv Competi- 
tions is gladlv at vour service. 
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THE SULPHIDE TONING OF 


BROMIDE PRINTS. 


Mr. H. W. Bennett at the Royal Photographic Society. 
Specially reported for “ The А.Р. ard P. N.” 


At the last meeting of the Royal Photographic Society Mr. 
H. W. Bennett, who has made the subject a special study, 
gave the results of his two and a half years’ experience of the 
sulphide toning of bromide prints. Mr. Bennett said that the 
object of his experiments was to obtain greater certainty in 
working and greater variety in result—indeed, to introduce into 
this form of work something of the range which is possible in 
carbon. He was strongly attracted by the various shades of 
warm black and brown, but warm black, he pointed out, must 
be a brownish and not a purple black, which latter he con- 
sidered unsuitable for artistic photography. 


Comparison of Baths. | 

As a basis of experiment he took the ordinary bleaching bath 
of potassium ferricyanide and potassium bromide, and com- 
pared it with other bleaching baths. He liked the proportions 
of four grains of the ferricyanide and six grains of the bromide 
to each ounce of water, because this was a fair strength for 
average work, and the figures afforded a very easy basis for 
varying the proportions with other ingredients. His standard 
sulphide bath was a solution of four grains (never more) of 
sodium sulphide to each ounce of water. 


Faults and Causes. 

Discussing the causes of want of uniformity in the toning, he 
said that the chief was impurity in the sulphide. An impure 
sample always gave muddiness in the resulting tones. Another 
cause of failure was in the unsuitable means employed for the 
production of the print. It was important in development to 
use a fresh solution for every print. A fresh developing solu- 
tion, other thiags being equal, invariably yielded a print that 
would tone to the colour desired. The exposure of the print 
was also of importance, over-exposure tending to give a purple 
shade and under-exposure a yellowish one. Within moderate 
limits—from one to three grains per ounce in diamidophenol, 
metol and other developers—the strength of the solution did not 
greatly matter. 

The Use of Mercury. 

Continuing, Mr. Bennett said that he kept his standard bath in 
the form of a concentrated solution: 10 minims containing 1 gr. 
ferri. and 14 gr. brom. The addition he had made to the 
bleaching solution was a small proportion of mercury from a 
solution in which for each 40 minims there was one grain of 
mercuric chloride and one grain of potassium bromide. (The 
addition of potassiuin bromide was a distinct improvement ; 
the use of the chloride by itself gave a slight tendency to a 
purple tone.) This mercury solution was added to the ferri- 
cyanide bleaching solution in various proportions, but never in 
greater amount than an equal number of grains of the mercury 
to those of the ferricvanide. In taking a bath containing four 
grains of the bleaching substance to each ounce of water, 
there might be two grains of ferricyanide and two grains of 
mercury, but that was the largest proportion of mercury he 
permitted himself to use. With the two salts thus used in equal 
quantities the tone was pure black. If he were asked why he 
toned a black bromide print to a black, his answer would be 
that his sulphide toning gave him a richer and purer black than 
it was possible to obtain by development alone. By varying the 
quantity of mercury from equal parts of mercury and ferri- 
cyanide down to one part of the former to five or seven parts 
of the latter, any required shade between black and the ordinary 
brown of the sulphide could be obtained. 


Permanency. 

The use of mercury in the bleaching bath not only improved 
the tone, but also intensified the print, and although Mr. Bennett 
could hardly describe to what extent this was the case, yet 
examples of two halves of the same print, one treated with 
mercury and the other toned without that addition, showed it 
very clearly. On the question of the stability of prints toned 
by this method, he had treated them to many reagents and sub- 
jected them to stringent tests, but invariably found that the 
paper would break and rot away before the image itself showed 
any sign of being affected. The addition of mercury, he 
claimed—although this point was questioned in the subsequent 
discussion—made no difference to the stability of the print. 
Mr. Bennett added that when ѕойішп sulphantimoniate 
(Schlippe’s salt) was used in the toning, only potassium ferri- 
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cyanide and bromide should be employed as bleaching agents; 
mercury must not be used in any form. 

Following upon a long discussion, Mr. Bennett defended the 
use of mercury, saying that he had used it for intensification 
for many years and could not call to mind a single negative 
thus treated which had faded or deteriorated. He considered 
that mercury was often wrongly blamed for faults which were 
due to the plate itself or to some stage in its manipulation. In 
апу cases insufficient fixing was largely to blame. 

Mr. Bennett has promised to place in the technical section of 
the forthcoming New Gallery Exhibition a series of prints 
illustrating the different shades of browns and brown-blacks 
between the development colour and the ordinary sulphide 


colour which it is possible to obtain by the judicious admixture 


of mercury in varying proportions to the ferricyanide in the 
bleaching bath. 


Es 
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Pu. 
Owing to dearth of new members and lack of support, the 
South Shields Photographic Society has ceased to exist. 


А series of one hundred photographs, some about three yards 
long, illustrate the beauties of Australia at the Dresden 
Exhibition. 

A clever illustrated article on Children and the Camera, by 
Carine Cadby, appears in the current issue of the Pa// Mall 
Magazine. 

An excellent photographic portrait of Miss Marie Corelli . 
was presented as a special supplement with the last number of the 
Bookman. 

“ Genre Photography and Indoor Figure Work " was the sub- 
ject of an illustrated lecture by E. T. Holding before the 
Southend Camera Club last week. 


The first photographs of the infant Princess Juliana of 
Holland have been taken by her mother, Queen Wilhelmina, 
who is an ardent amateur photographer. 


At the Richmoad Camera Club’s annual meeting, held at the 
Castle Assembly Rooms last week, a successful year’s progress 
was reported—also a subtantial balance in hand. 


Science Gossip, the once well-known nature paper, has been 
re-established. It is published monthly by Zhe Country-Side, 
Ltd., 2 and 4, Tudor Street, E.C., price fourpence. 


Readers are reminded that several of the original exhibition 
pictures by the late Horsley Hinton are for disposal for the 
benefit of Mrs. Hinton. Apply to the office of THE A. P. AND 
P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


The Harpur Stereoscopic Union (Postal) has a few vacancies 
for stereoscopic workers. J.adies are admitted. For particulars 
apply to the secretary, G. A. Gearey, 33, Brereton Road, Bed- 
ford. The second year commenced June 1. Annual subscrip- 
tion, 15. 

The June issue of Photographic Scraps contains some interest- 
ing little articles, among them being one entitled “ June Tramps 
with a Camera," which gives some useful tips for the tourist 
photographer. Copies of the publication may be obtained free 
from dealers, or from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd. 


Mr. Fred. V. A. Lloyd, 15, Lord Street, Liverpool, has taken 
over the sales and agency of Messrs. Talbot and Eamer, Mirals, 
Ltd., and has just issued a new catalogue giving full details 
and descriptions of the “ Miral” cameras. Readers should 
write to the above address for copies of this list. 


Two new catalogues have just been issued by Jonathan Fallow- 
field, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C. No. 1 deals with all 
makes of photographic goods required by the amateur; No. a 
with sundries. Copies of both lists may be had free on appli- 
cation. 


A remarkably effective show-card of large size has just been 
issued by W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Far- 
ringdon Avenue, Е.С. It has been designed by a Chinese artist 
and printed in sixteen colours in this country. Dealers desiring 
a copy can obtain one, post free, on application. 


The Glenalmond Photographic Club's sixteenth annual public 
school competition is announced. Silver and bronze medals are 
offered for competition among bonà fide members of public 
schools. The editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. will judge. Par- 
ticulars and entry forms are obtainable from Arthur S. Reid, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." Week!y Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings’ worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Tug A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the qualitv of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given 
every week in the advertisement pages, aíhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independent: 


from dealers. 


: The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. З 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Mrs. 
Mahony, Mount Alverno, Dalkev, Co. Dublin. (Title of print, 
“ Florence.") "Technical data: Plate, Kodak ortho. ; lens, half 
combination Goerz; exposure, 20 sec.; time of day, noon; 
developer, stand; printing process, enlarged on white Royal 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to Robert Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, * Head Study.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho. rapid; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
Io sec., indoors; time of day, 2 p.m., May ; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Paget Self-toning paper. 

An Extra Prize to Miss Bessie Macfarlane, 4, Holmdale Road, 
West Hampstead. (Title of print, '* A Head Study.) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; lens, Ross Homo- 
centric; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 seconds; time of day, morning, 
April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

A Second Extra Prize to R. S. M. Tabrum, 3, Park View, 
Oswestry. (Title of print, “ The Thames at Pangbourne.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Aldis; 
stop, F/6; exposure, 1-4oth sec.; time of day, rr a.m., July; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Paget Cream Crayon Self- 
toning. 

The Mounting Prize to E. Alwyn Biscoe, 3, Hatfield Road, 
Bedford Park, W. (Title of print, “ The Road to High 
Beech.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, R.R.: 
stop, F/6; exposure, 4 sec., four times screen ; time of day, late 
afternoon, May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromoil on Wellington bromide. 

The Beginners’ Prize to Ben Booth, 48, Prestwick Street, 
Burnley. (Title of print, “ Companions.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Beck Sym.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1 sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., April; developer, M.Q.; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Paget Cream Crayon through thin 
muslin, developed M.Q. and sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. P. Chettle, Stockport; Wm. Lockey, Bedlington; E. F. H. 
Crouch, Worthing; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; W. J. Hart, 
Shettleston; W. Whitlam, Hull; J. Н. Williams, Kettering ; 
J. R. Moult, York; F. Pidgeon, Stockport; Geo. F. Brodie, 
Glasgow; D. W. Jones, Hebburn-on-Tyne; A. С. Buckham, 
London, S.E. 

Class I. 
Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; C. F. Smith, Wallington ; 


Н. S. Hopkins, St. Margaret's-on- Thames; Н. Limbrick, Har- 
borne; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; C. Cullis, Streatham Hill; 
Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; J. Maddison, Middlesbrough; F. 
Fouraker, Upper Norwood; W. F. Rogers, Reigate; Miss Eva 
Richmond, Falfield ; H. Dunnell, Victoria, B.C. ; L. A. Loades, 
Morpeth; W. Duthie, West Hartlepool; Miss McAdam, Here- 
ford; A. D. B. Parsons, Clifton; C. Н. Kaye, Grantham; Mrs. 
Brooking, Wisbech; W. A. B. Clementson, Seaford; A. C. 
Harvey, East Ham ; G. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; F. Hart- 
ley, Nelson; W. E. Carter, Worthing; Handel Nutter, Nelson; 
Н. E. Fraazmann, Westcliff-on-Sea; Chas. Н. Coombes, Hol- 
born, W.C.; Wm. Knipe, Tadcaster; E. Claypole, Kettering ; 
Frank Н. Fenton, Forest Hill; W. К. Holmes, Witham ; W. К. 
Statters, Hull; Miss May Barker, Cambridge. 


Class Il. 

Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; D. Holmes, Horsforth ; 
W. S. Cundy, Woolwich; John Chapman, Stretford; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; Miss E. A. Sheppard, New Cross; 
W. L. Knight, Worthing ; E. A. Mills, Rochdale ; Geo. C. Dolly, 
Lugano; Miss Biddulph, Reading; С. Н. C. Matthews, 
Lavender Hill, S. W. ; Wm. Sumner, Lancaster; S. Crabtree, 
Leeds; Thos. H. Morgan, Liverpool; Miss G. Elmscote, Car- 
diff; E. Winterton, Hull; J. E. Youens, Liverpool; L. Jenkin- 
son, Hull; W. Meldrum, Hendon; T. S. Findlater, Cork; F. 
Reynolds, Plymouth; R. Rodwell, Glasgow; Jas. Wastell, 
Birmingham ; G. Wormley, Leicester. 

Class Ill. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 

Beginners. 

J. B. Plewes-Perry, Leyton; F. Thorne, Normanton; L. Car- 
penter, Chichester ; P. Clark, Harrow ; G. H. Goddard, Clacton- 
on-Sea ; C. H. Kaye, Grantham; F. J. Bryan, Longton; F. J. 
Bradlev, Hastings; F. Green, Leeds; 2. B. Hodgert, Thomas- 
town ; J. W. Wright, Redditch ; O. Lofgwist, Horsham ; D. A. 
Collins, Gorton; Miss Biddulph, Reading; Miss Frances 
Keeton, Eastbourne; A. Newman, Chichester; Miss М. Eng- 
land, Hull; P. B. Adams, South Ockenden; Dr. J. Ellis 
Grifhth, Hornsey; Miss Oldendorf, Chislehurst; W. А. B. 
Clementson, Seaford; R. Allen Shuffrey, London, W.C.; H. 
Knapping, Blackheath; V. R. Bowler, Southend; R. T. A. 
Hog, Winchester; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; A. W. Try, Liver- 
pool; Chas. Swift, Bradford; S. J. Richards, Bristol; T. W. 
Boot, Egremont; A. Shepherd, Killiecrankie. 


——h 
A REAL NON-COCKLING MOUNTANT. To the Editor of “THE A. P. AND P. N.” 


Sır, —I have taken THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for a num- 
ber of years, appreciating the variety and value of contents; 
and during that time there have been many recipes given for 
making a mounting glue, but they have all failed of success 
as " non-cocklers," because there is too much water in them. 

] am enclosing you a formula which I have used for ten vears, 
mounting many hundreds of mv own prints in albums, of which 
] have some forty-five. It may prove of use to some of the 
many thousands of your readers. 

The process is specially adapted to album-mounting, but I 
have successfully used it on prints as large as 15 by 20. 

Soak one ounce of granulated glue in one ounce of cold water 
for, say, twenty-four hours, or until it becomes thoroughly 
softened and has taken up the water; it is then to be placed in 
a water bath and liquefied. In another open-mouthed bottle 
mix 4 oz. of water, i oz. of glycerine and 2 oz. of alcohol, 
and heat the mixture to, say, 150 deg. Introduce this mixture 
a teaspoonful or more at a time slowly into the liquefied glue 


with constant stirring, until all has been added, then filter 
through cheese cloth. This glue when cold will be a jellv, and 
the bottle containing it must be set in hot water before using 
and during use. 

Apply quickly to the print with a flat bristle brush about one 
inch wide, and hold flat by placing upon it a thin piece of 
wood having a pin inserted in each corner so that it may rest 
like a table upon the corners of the print to prevent its curling. 

Do not place in the book unti] the glue has set for two or 
three minutes, and becomes chilled and dull in appearance. 
Rub down with the back of a comb or an ivory ruler, and 
burnish, where necessarv, with a paper cutter. 

When the glue becomes too thick by the evaporation of the 
alcohol after considerable use, it may be thinned with a mix- 
ture of one part glycerine, one part water, two parts alcohol. 

If properly applied, a print may thus be mounted upon 
writing paper without cockling it. 


Boston, U.S.A. W.>GIBBONS PRESTON. 
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a ee A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt Р | 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions Б: “ые adi 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in کر‎ z^ 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, ==, p M 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed. TOR | 
to The Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query" or "Criticism оп the outside, 
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Focuesing, etc. 
(1) What is the use of a double swing-back? (2) Is it best 
to focus for middle or extreme distance in landscape? My 
horizons are usually misty. (3) Is it possible to obtain fore- 
ground sharp when taking an object at infinity. (4) Please 
suggest a book for inexperienced beginner. 
S. Wicks (Bedford). 


(1) The swing-back often enables one to get objects at different 
distances in focus at the same time, ¢.g., foreground and distant 
parts. (2) Focus for the object of chief interest, which is 
generally in the nearer rather than the more distant parts of 
the scene. (3) If you focus for an object about two or three 
times the distance of the nearest part, and then use a small stop, 
you probably will get the extreme distance as sharp as need be. 
(4) You will find just the kind of information you require in 
* Elementary Photography," by John Hodges, No. 7 A. P. 
Library, post free 1s. 2d., or “ THE А. P. Little Books," price 
4d. each. 


Retouching: Reducing. 

I wish to know the cause of the spot at the end of the sitter's 

nose. The negative is not retouched. (2) Is there any easy 

way of reducing over-printed paper prints? 

W. L. (Preston Park). 
The spot you refer to is due to the shiny skin reflecting light, 

and is quite a common occurrence either with a very dry, smooth 
skin or a slightly wet skin. The remedy is to reduce this spot 
on the negative with the retouching (scraping) knife—or you can 
touch it out with retouching pencil on the print. (2) There is 
no satisfactory method of reducing over-printed P.O.P., but up 
to a certain point the print gets lighter the longer it is in the 
hypo fixing bath. Prolonged immersion is, however, apt to give 
an unpleasantly blue colour tendency. 


Exposure. 
Supposing 2 to be the correct exposure when a is the distance 
between lens and plate, what is (y) the exposure when the 
lens to plate distance becomes Ù, all other things remaining 
the same? J. E. S. (Clifton). 


Leaving out extreme cases, you may in practice reckon that 
the exposure varies as the area size of the image, or, in other 
words, as the square of the distance between the lens and plate. 
We thus get a simple rule of three, viz., as @?:8::x:y; 

2 


ог, у= Li к By way of example, suppose the exposure is 


three seconds with a 7-inch lens to plate distance, what is this 
with a 1o-inch lens to plate distance? Thus as 7x7 (49) 1s to 
10X10 (100), so is 3 to required time. And we may say that 
49 is practically half 100, so our second exposure should be 
6 seconds 


Lens Stops. 

I have a French lens, with stops F/8, F/11, F/16, etc. Are 

they equal to the same as the English? The lens is “ extra 

rapid aplanat." Does this make the exposure shorter? 

А. E. S. (Nottingham). 
Such names as extra rapid are fancy names. Any lens with 

stop F/8 is just as rapid as any other with F/8 for all practical 
purposes. But there may be trivial differences, due to the 
different number of reflecting surfaces, thickness of glass, 
bubbles in glass, etc. In practice these are negligible. If your 
stops are correctly marked it matters not whether the lens is 
French or English, so far as exposure is concerned. 


Discoloured Prints. 

Why have the enclosed photographs gone such a bad colour? 

They were done with combined toning and fixing solution 

about six months ago. A. P. B. (Hull). 

You should have given the formula of the combined toning 

and fixing bath. Probably the yellowish colour is due either to 
some fault in the bath, or to imperfect washing after fixing. 
Combined toning and fixing is, in any case, a risky business. 
Although many of the present day self-toning papers seem to be 
standing well, we cannot say what the prints will look like in 
twenty or thirty years. Time alone can answer your question 
of permanence. Anyhow, it would seem that the bright self- 
toning papers behave better than the ordinary papers in a 
combined toning and fixing bath. 


Enlarging. 

Can you tell me why I cannot get a good black on the 

enclosed enlargements and yet get a good result on a contact 

print? F. R. (Stone). 

If you use the same paper and developer for the contact and 

enlargement it clearly is not the fault of the paper or developer. 
Your samples enclosed suggest negatives that have been slightly 
fogged. For good bright enlargements the negative should be 
free from fog and not too dense. The prints also do not seem 
to have been quite fully developed. Try the addition of some 
bromide to the developer and give longer development. Amidol 
is good for giving rich blacks, e.g., soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. 
bromide 5 gr., water 10 oz. When dissolved add 25 gr. amidol. 
Use as a one-solution developer. This does not keep in good 
order more than a day or two. 


Definition in an Enlargement. 
Does the definition of an enlargement depend on the clear- 
ness of the negative or quality of lens of enlarger? 
J. T. H. (Southport). 


The answer is “ both." That is to say, for sharp definition 
in the enlargement the negative must be sharp in definition, also 
the enlarging lens must be of good quality. А moment's thought 
will show you that the best enlarging lens ever made cannot 
enlarge a faulty negative and make it free from faults. It is 
bad policy to buy an inferior enlarging lens. The ideal enlarg- 
ing lens should have a flat field, be free from astigmatism, and 
have an aperture of not less than F/8. Many of the modern 
cheap anastigmats working at F/6.8 or thereabouts are excellent 
for enlarging purposes. 


Developer for Bromide Enlargements. 
Can you give me a good economical formula of metol and 
quinol for enlarging? А single solution that keeps well pre- 
ferred. ]. Н. (Macclesfield). 
The following is one we very often use, and find it satisfac- 
tory :— Water 20 oz., soda sulphite $ oz., soda carbonate } oz., 
potass. bromide 3 gr., metol 20 gr., quinol до gr. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe,” sent post freo cn date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 

Canada  .. $58 ji 6s. 6d. х i 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, "t 73. 6d. i E 158. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, Lp., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Grd! The executive of that 

dl go-ahead organisation, the 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, are to be 
congratulated on their policy of holding representative 
house exhibitions in their fine suite of rooms in. Eberle 
Street, Liverpool. Few provincial clubs can compare 
with the L.A.P.A. in the good service it is doing for 
photography in an art-loving centre such as the citv on 
the Mersey, and the results are manifest in the great 
success of the ‘‘ Northern ’’ exhibitions at the Walker 
Art Gallery. The Liverpool Association's latest an- 
nouncement is an exhibition by members of the Linked 
Ring. Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, the popular president, 
is an active member of that select circle of pictorialists, 
and the visit of the Ring to Liverpool mav be regarded 
as one of the most notable events in the annals of the 


. Association. The exhibition will open on June 27. 


eo» @ 


“' The Marvels of Photography: A Popular Science 
' is the announcement on an attractive pros- 
pectus just issued by that most genial of lecturers, H. 
Snowden Ward. Ап inspection of the * bill of fare ” 
points to the fact that not only have Mr. Ward’s lec- 
tures been fully appreciated in the past, but he is 
prepared to give extraordinary good value in the future. 
His reputation as a lecturer on ‘‘ Charles Dickens ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrimage’’ has steadily in- 
creased, both in this country and America, while as a 
demonstrator and talker on photographic subjects he is 
also in great demand. In the United States and 
Canada he is in special request, and we look forward to 
hearing something anent the pilgrimages in his presi- 
dential address at the Canterbury Convention in July. 
The synopsis of his new lecture-demonstration, '' The 
Marvels of Photography,’’ includes many attractive 
items that should appeal to both the popular or “ lay ” 
audience, as well as scientific and highly cultured assem- 
blages. Mr. Ward has the gift of '' getting in touch '' 
with his hearers, and his method of apparently taking 
you into his confidence is a valuable asset for a public 
speaker. '' Novel and good ’’ sums up the features of 
the new lecture, and applications for the prospectus and 
bookings should be made without delay to H. Snowden 
Ward, Hadlow, Kent. 
ә e o 


The picture reproduced on page 556 of the present 
issue offers a subject full of possibilities at this time of 
year. The Society of Night Photographers have taken 
as the motto, '' Night or Nothing," meaning thereby 
that their productions must bear the undoubted stamp 


of being taken after nightfall. No lurking gleams of 
‘davlight are admissible. Yet we know that quite the 


most effective pictures of the night photography class 
have been produced while the last traces of twilight have 
outlined the housetops and helped the tones and com- 
position of the picture. During the winter the really 
virtuous members of the societv were able to proudly 
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point to their output and say, '' That one was made at 
midnight, and that at 1 a.m.,’’ the only light in these 
photographs being supplied by the lamps. At this time 
of vear all is changed, and a visible amount of light 
remains in the skv during the short hours of darkness. 
The picture reproduced is a good example of what we 
mean, and convevs the idea of a summer night excel- 
lently. The night photographer who does this work 
now will, therefore, have to explain that the time of 
year was responsible for the apparent traces of daylight 
in the sky, and not anv falling away from grace on his 
part. The authors of the print оп page 556, the 
brothers Duckert, are well-known Danish pictorialists. 
Other specimens of their pictures will be reproduced next 
week, when we shall have more to say about these 
workers. 
$e р e 

Photographing submerged objects and fish in their 
natural environment has engaged the attention of the 
American Bureau of Fisheries, and Professor Reighard, 
of Michigan University, has recently written an interest- 
ing bulletin regarding his work in this respect, which 
the bureau has published. Where objects at a depth of 
only two or three feet are concerned, Professor 
Reighard has been very successful in his experiments. 
He uses a camera of the reflex type, and gives verv rapid 
exposures, owing to the constant movement. A water- 
tight box has been devised to take the camera when 
more or less submerged, an arrangement being made to 
allow of the examination of the reflex screen while using 
it. When the camera is held above the water, the 
unequal surface of the latter will break up the image by 
refraction, and render it impossible to obtain an undis- 
torted picture. In order to obviate this, however, a 
water glass has been devised by Prof. Reighard, which 
consists of a glass plate fitted in a metal frame; this is 
floated on the water above the object to be photo- 
graphed, and ensures an even surface during the ex- 
posure. Various types of instrument and methods of 
working are described in the current issue of the 
Scientific. American, in which appears an abstract of 
Prof. Reighard's communication. 

e oy 

Th re can be no doubt that photography has done 
more in the service of general advancement than anv 
other science. It has brought the infinitely great and 
the infinitely little. within sight of the uninitiated 
onlooker without asking him to trouble himself about 
optical apparatus. It now has captured the infinitely 
rapid in a similar way, and slowed it down so that he 
may leisurely watch certain phenomena that were too 
quick for human vision hitherto. Privy Councillor 
Granz, of Berlin, by using the electric spark as illumi- 
nant in his °“ ballistic kinematograph," can show а 
bullet as slowly splitting a bone and other such marvels. 
He can get thirtv pictures of a hand whilst it is moved 
as quicklv as possible through a space a little over a 
centimetre in extent. 
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MISS H. By E. M. HORROCKS. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HE British Isles have ever been the region of 

sudden temperature changes, but perhaps 

during the last few weeks these changes have 

been more emphatic than ever. The effect of 
temperature on photographic operations has been dealt 
with very fully in these pages recently, but we neverthe- 
less take the opportunity of reminding readers how very 
useful an article tne thermometer is. Many amateurs 
will not be bothered to warm up their developer in cold 
weather, or cool it when very warm, and so forth— pre- 
ferring rather to let development take its course, and 
then blame the plate or paper maker if anything goes 
wrong. 

But there is the likelihood of error in depending on 
experience only where temperature is concerned, and for 
a very simple reason. Suppose that a very sudden rise 
in temperature takes place; plates perhaps correctly 
exposed, which took a normal time to develop '' yester- 
day," will then show signs of the image very much 
more quickly °“ to-day." The photographer, forgetting 
his altered temperature conditions, thinks the plates 
over-exposed, adds bromide or some equivalent, and 
may get a spoilt negative. Or vice versa when a 
sudden drop in temperature takes place. The use of 
a thermometer does away with all this, for by just 
taking the temperature of one's solutions before using 
them, some indication of their behaviour is at once 
obtained. 


Ascertaining and Comparing Plate Speeds. 

Several correspondents have enquired recently 
whether there is any simple method of ascertaining the 
speeds of plates, and what are the speeds of various 
specified brands? The plate speed question is a very 
vexed one, and it is difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer. 

In order to measure anything, it is essential to have 
a unit. Thus length may be measured in feet, weight in 
grams, and so on. The foot and the gram have 
a specific meaning їп our minds, and if we are told that 
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a rod is six feet high we can easily torm a fairly accurate 
conception of the dimensions, or if we hear about forty 
grams of water we can form а good idea of the 
quantity. 

Speed must similarly be measured in units, and, un- 
fortunately, there are a great many different kinds of 
units and methods of measurement. Thus Scheiner, 
Warnaecke, Hürter and Driffield, Watkins, Wynne, 
and many others have devised methods of speed 
measurement, but as the last three are the most gener- 
ally used in this country, it will suffice if we confine our 
attention to them. 

The actual methods of obtaining the speed numbers 
hardly concerns the average amateur photographer. 
What he wants to know is, '' How quick is a plate 
marked 200 H. and D.?’’ Не knows that with F/ 16 
twice the exposure is required that is necessary with 
F/1r, and so on, but how gauge the actual duration of 
the exposure? 

Exposure tables will be found in many text-books on 
photography and in most photographic diaries, while 
the tables which appear in THE A. P. AND P. N. every 
month are all that could be desired for simplicity and 
accuracy. 

Provided, therefore, that the plate speed be marked 
on the box, we can, by simple calculation from exposure 
tables, estimate the necessary exposure for any ordinary 
circumstance. 

The matter is thus resolved into one of ascertaining 
the speed number of an unknown (or unmarked) plate, 
and here let us strongly recommend the amateur to have 
always at hand a box or two of some reliable plates 
which he knows thoroughly, that is, marked with a 
speed number, preferably in the H. and D. notation. 
With one of these known plates a comparison can 
readily be made of an unknown plate, which will be 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, although 
to the scientist the method may appear of the '' rough 
and ready ” order. 

To do things in the simplest possible manner, we set 
up the camera in the garden or other convenient open 
space, and photograph a bare brick wall. With a small 
stop in the lens, let us give an exposure we know to be 
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approximately correct, on the known plate, and then 
make several exposures on the same subject with one of 
the unknown plates, drawing the slide one inch and 
giving half the first exposure, then drawing it another 
inch and giving the same exposure, then giving double 
on another portion, then double again, and so on, till 
the whole of the plate has been exposed. 

_If now we develop the two plates together, for a 
given time, fix them, and compare them, we shall find 
one portion of the unknown plate to be about equally 
exposed with the known plate. By comparing the 
exposures, we thus at once have the approximate speed 
of the new plate. 

The fraction-tint actinometer of Messrs. Sanger 
Shepherd and Co. is also admirably suited to plate- 
testing, or, better st'll, the Chapman Jones plate-tester. 
This, as most of our readers are aware, is divided into 
squares of varying density. A known and an unknown 
plate are exposed behind it to the light of a standard 
candle a few inches away, for equal times, and are then 
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Only those who have attended the proceedings of an inter- 
national conference can fully appreciate the need for Esperanto 
or something of the same kind. This was painfully patent in 
the photographic section of the Chemistry Congress, when it 
sometimes happened that one half of the delegates did not know 
what the other half were talking about. An amusing incident 
may be cited in point. After the lecture on the reproduction 
of autochromes on paper there uprose a Frenchman, who spoke 
with almost savage gusto. Sentence after sentence he poured 
forth in his own language, raising his voice, waving his hands, 
and giving us the impression that he was making an epochal 
deliverance. Those of us whose knowledge of spoken French 
is unfortunately limited, looked at one another in dismay. 
What refinements of Parisian science were passing us by? It 
was the more irritating because we caught over and over again 
such a tantalising word as ' papier.” Presently the eloquence 
reached its gorgeous climax amid a perfect whirl of arms and 
clamour of tongue, and the heated orator sat down. Then M. 
Jahl—how we blessed М. ae '—came to the rescue. “ M'sieur 
says,’ he interpreted with great gravity, “ ze paper we have 
just listened—is, yes, great meaning—but until he sees it in ze 
press—it is not posseble to dees-cuss it." Oh, may I not be 
there when he comes to discuss it! 


S. À 


Camera v. Gun. 


Speaking as a magpie, I can appreciate the shrinking feeling 
experienced by Royalty at the sight of the camera man. It is 
very awful to be shot at with any sort of machine, and it is no 
wonder that press and bird photographers have to stoop to all 
sorts of dodges for the safe dissembling of their infernal 
machines. It is said that the former sometimes carry a camera 
as a “ blind," so that, having been searched and robbed of the 
apparatus, they are allowed to pass into an exclusive function to 
report only, having another camera in their hats or collar-studs, 
with which they do the forbidden trick. When it is a case of 
birds, the camera man gets inside a hollow tree or dummy cow, 
and sometimes the birds have great fun keeping him waiting all 
day, knowing that he's there all the time, and only flaunting 
themselves before his eyes when he has safely thrown up the 
sponge and shouldered his cow. But after all, the photographer, 
either at Court or at large, is better than the regicide or sports- 
man, and is really an antidote to both. May he turn public 
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developed together. Only certain of the squares will 
appear, the densest squares not usuallv being recorded. 
Suppose square 20 is the densest recorded on one plate, 
and square 18 the densest on the standard (known) 
plate, then the unknown plate is computed to be about 
double the speed of the known one, since for everv two 
extra squares recorded the speed must be approximately 
twice as great. 

Any form of actinometer will suffice for plate speed 
measurement in a sufficiently correct manner for all 
practical work, provided we find out experimentally how 
to convert actual comparisons into known units. Plates 
are now, however, made with such surprising uniformitv 
that it is infinitely easier, and a good deal more certain, 
to merely refer to a well-known set of exposure table: 
or plate speeds. 

In addition to THE A. P. AND P. ЇЧ. monthly exposure 
tables, both Messrs. Watkins and Messrs. Wynne supply 
lists of tested plate speeds at regular intervals to all 
who write for them. 
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feeling against the brainless fools who kill birds for fun or in 
mistaken ideas as to their being harmful, and, worse than all, 
in order to secure a rare specimen ! 


Record-Breakers. 

The juvenile element was greatly to the fore at the annual 
meeting of the N.P.R.A. (the day is too warm to write the name 
in full. The youngest of all was Sir Benjamin Stone, who 
must have found somewhere in his camera the secret of per- 
petual youth. Only the unimpeachable “ Who's Who” con- 
vinces me that he has actually passed his seventieth birthday. 
Most people would say that fifty was nearer the mark. Another 
young man present was Major-General Waterhouse, who, every- 
one was glad to see, has apparently completely recovered from 
the effects of his breakdown. His colleague, Mr. John Spiller, 
too, was telling how he snapped the camera in Garibaldi's face 
when the Italian patriot visited Woolwich arsenal forty—let me 
see—a trifle over forty-five years ago. The particular print, he 
says, has scarcely faded at all, and Mr. Spiller’s energy has 
faded less still. There must be something rejuvenating in 
record work, and with such examples of veteran energy before 
them, if our younger amateurs do not take it up in response to 
the appeal which has been made, the more shame to them. 
Those who have been engaged in making records for pretty 
well all their lives seem now to have set out on the business of 
breaking them. 


Latitude in Exposure. . 

A correspondent has drawn my attention to some notes in the 
Westminster Gazette on the subject of exposure. The writer re- 
marks, after having said that good negatives were to be secured 
with an exposure of one-twenty-fifth of a second, *. ... 
the lens was opened out to F/8, and the plates were exposed from 
8 in the morning until 4.30 in the afternoon.” 

He goes on to say that “ а day of some eight and a half hours 
is as long as anybody can desire for such work.” As по details 
of development are given, my correspondent suggests the 


following :— 
Rodinal was —— Á— e I minim. 
Potass. bromide ........... cere 4 lb. 
Water ноа онота онаа 8o oz. 


For use, stand the plate at a distance of twenty vards from the 
bottle, and remove the stopper for two seconds. If over- 
exposure is suspected, omit to remove the stopper. 

The usual hypo bath can then be used, or, if preferred, the 
plate can be transferred to the dustbin without further treat- 


ment. 
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The Process and its Problems. 


Qe e c 


A Series of Articles by 


vox COLVILLE STEWART: Xo» 


ee IV.—THE CHOICE OF A PLATÉ. 


EW amateurs realise what a vast advantage is the 
F large choice of plates which one has at the present 

day. The subject of this choice is one which crops up 
regularly in the early months of each year, but year by 
year the aspect of the subject differs, because plates are 
improved nowadays at so rapid a rate, and each season 
brings some fresh advance which modifies existing condi- 
tions. Take, for example, the plate of extreme rapidity. 
The rapidity of a plate was formerly obtained by prolonged 
digestion of the sensitive emulsion, with which occurred 
simultaneously the enlargement of the grains of silver 
bromide. Modern processes enable, however, a high-speed 
plate to be made with comparatively fine grain, and where 
one’s negatives are to be subsequently enlarged, or used for 
the making of lantern slides, the choice should certainly lie 
with such a variety. 


Modern Orthochromatics. 


Great changes have taken place, too, in the case of the 
orthochromatic plate; formulæ have been recommended for 
the bathing of plates which will not require the use of a 
yellow screen, whilst the tendency with colour-sensitive 
plates as a whole has been towards an '' absolute ” render- 
ing, by means of the panchromatic plate, 2.¢., one which 
possesses sufficient red-sensitiveness in addition to the more 
usual green-yellow sensitiveness. The early harsh character 
of colour-sensitive plates, moreover, has been largely over- 
come, and some modification in their treatment is thus 
generally desirable. It has also been made evident by con- 
tinued experiment that not much visible advantage is to be 
obtained from the use of the orthochromatic: plate in general 
landscape work, except under special conditions, such as 
those obtaining in early spring and autumn, when tints are 
predominant in the foliage which contain distinct propor- 
tions of orange, yellow, and greenish-yellow. Field work, 
in fact, does not by any means demand a colour-sensitive 
plate and screen for true monochrome rendering, and this 
fact is appreciated to the greatest extent by those who wish 
to give short exposures in the duller months of the vear. 


Why Choice is Required. 


Broadly speaking, there are only two classes of plates to 
deal with—those which possess steep gradation, and those 
which yield a soft, gently gradated image. Slow plates 
usually partake of the hard characteristics, whilst rapid 
plates, possessing less latitude, give softer pictures. . | 

The advantage of the plate of medium rapidity is that it 
has latitude, and can fairly easily be made to give a hard 
or soft picture at will. But the first consideration must 
necessarily be the class of work for which the plate 1s re- 
quired. As far as the beginner is concerned, and indeed 
the average amateur photographer, the following funda- 
mental suggestions may be regarded as thoroughly 
sound :— 


For copying, etc. : slow ordinary plate required. 

For general landscape work: medium speed plate 
required. | 

For general portraiture and snapshots: extra rapid 
plate required. | 

For focal.plane work and indoor portraiture: ultra 
rapid plate required. 
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We must, however, bear in mind that extra-rapid and 
ultra-rapid plates can both now beobtained soas to give either 
hard or soft pictures. The advantage of the plate that 
yields a hard picture in the ordinary way is that we can 
easily modify the developer so as to make it give a soft 
picture. But with a plate which naturally gives a very soft 
image it is often quite impossible to obtain a really 
* plucky "' negative. The demands of the printing process 
should therefore receive consideration. 


A Test for Dr» Plates. 


The question then naturally comes: How, having deter- 
mined what speed and character аге desirable for our work 
in a plate, can we test the plate we propose to adopt ? 

Here it must first be observed that any tests that are to 
be made should be carried out with the developer which is 
to be subsequently employed, and this, by the way, might 
just as well be that particularly recommended by the manu- 
facturers as any other. 

The easiest way to learn something about the qualities of 
a plate is to expose it under some form of sensitometer, 
and to develop it for the normal length of time in the 
normal developer. The sensitometer, be it the Chapman 
Jones form or any other, even a number of strips of paper 
of different numbers of layers, will show us after exposure 
and development how the scale of contrast is going to “ pan 
out " for varying exposures. Needless to say, photometric 
measurements of the densities obtained for increasing 
amounts of exposure will be the most satisfactory, for they 
readily show where the reversal point occurs, and of what 
shape the curve connecting exposure and density is at about 
the reversal point. Some plates, for example, once the 
reversal. point is reached, give rapidly diminishing density 
for further increments of exposure, whilst others do not. 
The latter variety are obviously the most satisfactory. 


A Practical Test. 


And lastly, as regards a practical test, which may be quite 
conveniently carried out by exposing a plate in the camera 
on some familiar subject, such as a garden wall or a bush 
or tree. Experience will be sufficient guide to enable one to - 
give something like the correct exposure to the plate. The 
dark slide being a third opened only, one and two-thirds of 
the estimated (correct) exposure is given; the slide is then 
drawn two-thirds open, and the correct exposure given; 
lastly, the slide is completely opened, and one-third of the 
correct exposure given. One now has the plate exposed in 
three portions, the central part correctly exposed, the other 
portions thrice under and over exposed respectively. 
Development readily shows the amount of latitude the plate 
possesses, whilst a second similar test —cutting the plate into 
three and developing the incorrectly exposed portions to 
“the best advantage ”—will show what control there 
is over the plate in development. Ву making an enlarge- 
ment of the plain-developed plate on glossy bromide 
paper, it will at once be seen whether any grain is visible. 
A scratch should be made on the film of the plate in order 
that the film may be sharply focussed. 

The choice of a plate well considered at the commence- 
ment of a new photographic season will be found to 
materially aid one's work, and to diminish the number of 


failures. ; 
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ARMONY being one of the great principles of 
all art, a false tone or '' value’’ in a photo- 
graph is just as disagreeable to a trained eye 
as a discordant note in a musical composition 
would be to a trained ear. Although it is only after 
long practice that the photographer is able to gain the 
subtle knowledge necessary to detect false notes in the 
tone-scales of his prints, it is nevertheless the backbone 
of all good work in monochrome. 

A photograph may be interesting in subject, well 
balanced in composition, and beautiful in line, but if it 
be untrue in tone it will always have a weak and un- 
finished appearance; whilst another, perhaps with less 
grace of form and harmony of mass, but possessing 
greater truth of value, will carry conviction with it, and 
tell out with far more force when placed beside the other. 

Whether the subject be figure, landscape, seascape, or 
still life, this quality is all-essential. Not only do 
solidity, textures, atmosphere, etc., depend upon the 
correct rendering of the values of nature, but it is the 
sole means of expressing colour in monochrome, by 
which the inherent lightness or darkness of each colour 
— independently of its accidental illumination—can be 
given. As Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., says in '' Ten 
Lectures on Art '' :— 

“I, for my part, should rather tolerate a fault of 
drawing or of perspective, or an inharmonious arrange- 
ment of colour, than a false rendering of tone. The 
true perception of this is, so to speak, a comstant in the 
works of all the great painters: for its sake one for- 
gives the absurdities of Correggio's drawing, and the 
vulgarity of Rembrandt's heads; its treatment 15 
developed in the works of Michaelangelo to an equal 
grandeur with that of form ; while it is the whole secret 
of the position which Velasquez holds as the chief 
among realistic painters. When Turner begins to lose 
his perception of it, all the poetical or imaginative power, 
so copiously displaved in the conception of his subjects, 
does not save his pictures from being repulsive. . . . 4 A 
true appreciation of the important part it plavs in those 
external aspects of nature which it is the business of the 
artist to interpret, is never absent from the work of any 
great master; and conversely it may be said that no 
painter, of any time or country, can come into the list 
of even second-rate artists, whose pictures are deficient 
in this all-important quality." 

Reletive Tone. 


It is difficult to define this term precisely; it тау be 
said to be the true gradation of each light and shade in 
the picture in comparison with the highest light and the 
greatest dark in it, and not only must this gradation be 
right as regards the two extremes in the tone-scale, but 
it must be Tight also when the intermediate tones are 
compared with each other. 
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The power and range of Nature’s scale, from sunlight 
to the deepest shadow, is infinitely great compared to 
that which man has at his command, and he can only 
give a feeble translation of it in a very minor key. For 
he has but the dull opacity of his white paper to repre- 
sent the dazzling glory of a sun '' that flames in the fore- 
head of the morning sky,’’ and for the deep mysterious 
shadow of the forest, the feeble grey of silver-print, 
carbon, or platinotype. Notwithstanding, if the relative 
tones are faithfully rendered even on this limited scale, 
a quite powerful impression of Nature's varying moods 
can be suggested. 

And the reason for this is that the eye regards the 
relative rather than the absolute tone in every scene pre- 
sented to it. It does not take into account, for instance, 
that in two scenes, one of sunlight and another of moon- 
light, white paper has to represent both the sun and 
moon; it only notices the fact that the whole scale of 
tones in the moonlight scene is pitched in a lower kev 
than in the sunlit one. Therefore, so long as the rela- 
tive values be true, the photographer need not worrv 
about the very limited scale he has in which to represent 
his effects. 

A Suggested Course of Study. 


I will now outline a simple method of study by which 
photographers, both professionals and amateurs alike, 
may gain this all-important knowledge—a method by 
which the eye will, in course of time, become educated 
to detect immediately false notes in the tone-scale of a 
photograph. This study, no doubt, is apt at first to dis- 
hearten the student on account of its subtle and elusive 
nature; but with a little perseverance he will find how 
much he has been repaid for his labour by the added 
strength his work has obtained, to say nothing of the 
pleasure and interest his eye begins to take in Nature's 
ever-changing yet ever-beautiful tone arrangements. 

It may be compared, perhaps, to the way in which a 
jeweller gains his knowledge of precious stones, and bv 
which he is enabled to pick out the spurious from the 
real gems with a sureness quite amazing to one whose 
eve has not been schooled by long practice to do so. The 
study of relative tone will teach the photographer, more- 
over, how to repress in his work all unnecessary detail— 
all over-accentuation of lights and darks—so that his 
prints acquire the simplicity and unobtrusiveness of 
Nature. 

The practice recommended is much the same as that 
for a draughtsman or painter, viz., to make a large 
number of still-life studies, composed of objects that do 
not change from day to day, grouped together in a 
steady indoor light. A light from the north or east is 
best; but if this be not available, the photographer 
should only work at the same hours every day, and place 
the objects well out of the reach of sunlight. Pots and 
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pans, fruits, or evergreen plants, etc., make the most 
suitable groups for these studies, and the objects should 
be placed against a plain background of one or two 
tones. 

The pulling together of these still-life groups ought 
to afford the photographer some scope for exercising his 
taste and knowledge of composition, and, with a little 
care and trouble, he ought to be able to evolve some 
interesting and effective studies. 

From the first he should include in them something 
really white, such as a sheet of paper or piece of linen, 
and also some dark object, like a piece of black velvet, 
that gives a rich deep shadow. These two extremes in 
the tone-scale the photographer will find most useful to 
have before his eye when he comes to compare the values 
of the group with each other. Colour, unfortunately, is 
a decided bar in achieving the correct rendering of tone- 
values in a photograph, and at first the operator will do 
well to choose those colours in his still-life that the 
camera can translate most faithfully. It need hardly be 
mentioned, also, that for these studies an orthochromatic 
plate and yellow screen should be used. 

The Application of the Lesson. 

Having taken, developed, and printed several nega- 
tives of the group, the photographer ought now to select 
the one that represents the tones in the most truthful 
manner. He ought to compare the tones in this photo- 
graph and the tones in the still-life group with his eyes 
half closed so as to enable him to see the large impor- 
tant values in as broad masses as possible, veiling the 
smaller unimportant details. In this way he ought to 
compare every tone in the still-life group, and then in 
his print, with the highest light and greatest dark in 
each, and then all the intermediate tones with one 
another. 

Having corrected those tones that he finds are at 
fault, he should then make a final print from the 
amended negative. Only by a constant comparison of 
the various tone-values with each other, and with the 
highest light and greatest dark, both in Nature and his 
photograph, will the student arrive at this most valuable 
quality, and train his eye to appreciate the true relation- 
ship of one tone with another. 

Portraiture. 

The photographic student ought to do as many still- 
life studies as possible in this way, making each more 
difficult than the last. Не then might attempt a head 
study from the life, posing the sitter against a simple 
background, and in a lighting that allows of a good deal 
of shadow effect on the face, as in a head in full light the 
tones are extremely subtle and much more difficult for 
the beginner to grasp. As in the still life, the same 
method of comparison and correction ought to be fol- 
lowed here, but the student will find that the delicacy of 
the modelling increases the difficulty somewhat of 
gauging the tones correctly. Не must look out care- 
fully for the deepest dark (usually in the shadows of the 
hair or coat), first of all with his eyes fully open. The 
highest light generally falls on the collar or forehead, if 
there be no light drapery. 

Qutdoor Subjects. 


Should the photographer prefer landscape to the 
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figure, he will do well to start with those effects in which 
the sun is in front of the spectator, and not too high 
above the horizon. The greatest dark will of necessity 
occur nearly always in the immediate foreground, and 
the highest light in the sky, although this latter is not 
invariably the case. ‘The student will of course be care- 
ful to make his comparison only at the same hour of 
the day, and with the same effect as when the negative 
was taken. Half an hour or so at a time ought to suf- 
fice for the correction of values, as the light changes so 
rapidly. The effect of the whole, it ought always to be 
remembered, should be that as seen by the spectator at 
the first casual glance, and not when his retina has 
become dulled by gazing some time at any part of the 
scene. If this be forgotten, and he fixes his attention on 
any particular part without frequently looking away for 
a few moments, he will find that he loses the aspect of 
the scene as a whole, and all sorts of markings and 
obtrusive detail will begin to appear on what were, at 
the first glance, only bright patches of light. 

The study of relative tone will also enable the operator 
to determine the right key in which the tone-scale of his 
work should be pitched, and prevent over or under 
printing. He will thus be able to suggest colour in his 
monochromes with greater fidelity. Апа in portraiture 
the truthful reproduction of the colour of a complexion is 
a matter of the very first importance. 

So many photographs are printed either їп a scale far 
too low in tone, resulting in the shadows being too 
heavy and а general absence of colour suggestion; or 
again, in too light a key, giving the print an appearance 
of being a washed-out version of the original, but this 
latter fault is perhaps preferable to the former. Given 
a knowledge of relative values, however, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter for the photographer to strike the 
correct kevnote. 

Copying. 

In the reproduction of pictures by photography a 
comprehension of relative values is indispensable, and 
ignorance of it is one of the chief reasons why a photo- 
graph of a picture is often, to the artist’s eye, a ludi- 
crous caricature of his work. In no other way can the 
colour quality of a picture be suggested in monochrome. 
The task of correcting the tones in the proof is here 
much easier than from a natural object, as they are 
flatter and not liable to vary. It is advisable to make 
the corrections directly on the proof and then take a 
final negative from it. The photographer will of course 
find an inevitable darkening down in the print when 
comparing it with the original picture, due to the fact 
that the high-lights in the photograph are much lower in 
value than those in the picture, although this difference 
is less obvious in the reproduction of a picture much 
darkened by age. 

From the foregoing remarks the photographic 
student will have gathered the importance of the study 
of relative tone їп producing good work. Although 
somewhat tedious and complicated, it is vet the key 
which unlocks the portals of a realm, from the heights 
of which, with a keener, clearer vision, the student can 
gaze and wonder at the infinite beautv of Nature 
unfolded before him. 


** Notes Pratiques sur l'Emploi des Plaques Autochroms," by Н. 
Bourée. Published by Chas. Mendel, Paris. This little book 
contains the new formula for the working of autochrome plates, 
and much detailed and tabular information about exposure. It 
forms a compact treatise for the amateur photographer, and con- 


tains matter relative to the various phases of the work, such 
as copying autochromes, stereoscopic pictures, and so forth. The 
different faults ordinarily experienced are carefully treated, and 
everything is discussed in a practical way that will appeal to 
the reader. 
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Lessons im Landscape. 


By the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, МА., F R.P.S. 2 2 


Ш.—ТНЕ COMPOSITION 


that the foreground is usually of great importance 

because (1) being the nearest part it often is the first to 
catch our attention, (2) objects are shown on a larger scale 
than further away, (3) it is the part of our picture over which 
we have the greatest control, 2.е., by omission, alteration of 
proportion, relative position, etc. 


Е our last note on this subject we came to the conclusion 


"Fig. I. 


Therefore, we may profitably spend a little more time in 
seeing how we can control the composition of the fore- 
ground, so that we may know not only how to alter it 
according to our wishes, but also understand the why of 
what we are doing. 

It will be desirable to put entirely out of mind 
for the present all idea of choice of subject, and so 
give our minds entirely to the question of arrange- 
ment. In fact, let us assume that we have found a 
suitable subject, and are now entirely concerned in 
finding the best position of lens and camera. 

In fig. 1 we have a very usual but a very un- 
desirable effect, e.g., a large patch of quite un- 
interesting foreground occupying about two-thirds of 
the whole picture. Our first impulse is to take the 
trimming knife and slice away the part below the 
dotted line A B. You will observe that the inclusion 
of the very near foreground below this line not only 
gives a kind of unnatural perspective effect, making 
the nearest part of the road look absurdly wide, but 
also we seem to be looking dowm upon this part of 
the road in an unpleasant way. 

But dividing the print along A B will not be satis- 
factory. In the first place. we shall cut off the root 
part of the sapling to our right, and next it will bring 
the horizon to just about the centre of the picture. 
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OF THE FOREGROUND. 


You will also notice that in fig. 1 the roadway seems to be 
running uphill, though this was not the case in nature. 

The first and very natural impulse is to tilt the camera 
upwards, and get such a result as shown in fig. 2. True, 
this cuts off a lot of the “ not-wanted” foreground, and also 
gives us more sky space, so bringing the horizon line to 
an agreeable position, but observe also that this has cut off 
the root part of the sapling. 

Perhaps the reader may think I am making a lot of 
fuss about this sapling, and in saying that had the 
foreground been free of such objects, fig. 2 would have 
entirely met the case. This certainly may be so in 
some cases, but not in all, as we shall presently see. 

Now let us arrange the camera as for fig. 1 (2.е., not 
tilted), and then lower it from, let us say, 5% ft. to 
3 ft.. or so from the ground, and raise the lens. The 
result is shown in fig. 3. Here you will observe: (1) 
that I have mot cut off the root of my much beloved 
sapling, (2) that I include very nearly if not quite all 
the amount of roadway shown in fig. 1, (3) I get my 
horizon line about one-third the way up the picture, as 
in fig. 2. Now let us compare figs. 2 and 35, where 
we see that the distance part is practically the same in 
both instances, but the two foregrounds are different 
in quantity as well as arrangement. This will be at 
once seen on comparing the aforesaid sapling once 
more, and also the margin of the road to our left 
hand, which in one case runs out at one corner, and 
in the other comes to the margin an inch or so 'away 
from the corner. There is yet one other way to consider. 
Returning the camera to the position used for fig. 1, we may 
raise the lens in the camera, instead of tilting the camera. 
This gives us the same result, and where buildings are 
concerned tilting the camera may have to be put out of court. 
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Fig. 3. 


Observe that the results shown in figs. 1, 2, and 3 are all 
obtained without moving the position of the tripod points. 


Fig. 4. 
Now let us try and see how these differences arise in the 
camera. In figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 we have a diagrammatic 


Fig. 5. 
representation of a vertical section through camera and lower 


part of the scene. In all cases the dotted line passes through 


relative position of parts. 
show in a subsequent chapter. 
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the centre of the lens horizontally. This shows us where 
the horizon line comes on the plate. N and F are the 
near and far parts of the foreground. (We may imagine 
my beloved sapling to be situated about midway 
between N and F.) The thin line passing from the 
top of the plate (as it is in the camera) through the 
lens shows us the nearest point of the foreground we 
include on the plate. 

In fig. 4 the lens is opposite the centre of the plate, 
and we include N the near part of the Foreground: 

In fig. 5 we simply tilt the camera, increasing the 
sky part and reducing the foreground—which now only 
is included up to F. 

In fig. 6 we return the camera to its position (fig. 4) 
and then raise the lens. This, it will easily be seen, 
gives us practically the same proportions as fig. 5, and 
has the advantage of keeping the plate vertical, which, 
in the majority of cases, quite apart from architectural 
features, is an advantage. Finally, in fig. 7, we see 
that by lowering the camera and raising the lens we get 
as much foreground as in fig. 1, and as much sky as in 
any of the other positions, by compressing the fore- 


ground. Do not think I am advocating the arrangement of 
fig. 7 simply because we get more into our picture by com- 


Fig. 6. 


pressing the foreground. That is only one minor aspect of 


the situation. It is not so much a matter of quantity as of 


Fig. 7. 


This and other matters I hope to 


— — — —— 
SOME NOTES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURIST. х By G. A. FOWKES. 


f s question of the annual holiday probably receives more 
attention at the hands of the photographer than from the 
members of any other class, for it is on this occasion that he 
relies upon securing material for the work of the winter evenings, 
and for his exhibition pictures. Many photographers have little 
other opportunity for serious photographic work, and the 
summer holiday frequently resolves itself into a photographic 
debauch. It is therefore all the more necessary that attention 
should be paid to the little details upon which the success of 
the holiday depends. 

The inside of the camera should be wiped out with a soft rag 
which has been moistened with a suspicion of glycerine, and if 
the woodwork has become at all bright it should be coated with 
a dead black paint, as with lenses of large aperture interior 
reflections are caused and slight fog upon the plate is 
the result. The shutter should be tested, and if it is found, 
as is often the case with between-lens shutters, that the shutter 
works at about the same speed for the longer instantaneous 
exposures, the piston controlling the air-brake should be un- 
screwed and well cleaned. It is never advisable to apply oil 
to a shutter, but the barrel may be wiped with an oily rag to 
advantage, providing no oil is left upon the metalwork to 
accumulate fresh dirt. 

Any traces of rust upon the sheaths of a box-form camera 
should be entirely removed, as these will certainly give trouble 
otherwise. Slides or draw-out shutters which work stiffly should 
have a little French chalk or soft black-lead pencil rubbed on 
the working parts or rebates. Never apply oil to woodwork. 

It is safer to take with one the plates or films required, and 
if a Continental trip is projected, cut films, used in one of the 
envelope systems, will prove an immense saving in weight, and 
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опе сап take out оп the daily excursions а far greater number 
than if plates were carried. The envelope system is by far 
the best mode of using cut films, as there are very few dark 
slides on the market which will keep films flat without necessitat- 
ing film holders.. Whether films or plates are used, a good 
supply should be taken with one, as when making hand exposures 
there are always more failures than when a tripod is used, owing 
to the attention being concentrated on the particular object of 
interest to the neglect of awkward backgrounds, etc. 

Whilst dark-rooms are occasionally to be met with, it is safer 
to defer changing until the evening, when this can be performed 
in the bedroom with the aid of a small, folding fabric lamp. 
Unless there is a lamp immediately outside the bedroom, any 
stray rays of light need not be considered, as the plates will only 
be exposed a very short time, and moonlight may be disregarded 
altogether. 

If one wishes to make a few test exposures and develop them 
when away, two ebonite dishes and a bottle of tabloid developer 
wil not take much room in one's outfit, but the results to be 
obtained in developing under totally different conditions from 
the ordinary will not prove of very great assistance, and it is 
better to use an exposure meter when in doubt. No difficulty 
need be anticipated in passing through the Customs, and I have 
not been charged duty upon plates when entering Germany, 
France, Switzerland, or Holland. In this, as in other directions, 
the use of a little tact and common politeness will go a long 
way. 

It is better to carry the plates, camera, etc., in a separate 
case, so that it need not go out of one's own care, as registered 
luggage is treated rather unmercifully on Continental rail- 
ways. 
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I tirst met 
him at the 
Croydon 
Camera 
Club strug- 
gling in the 
midst of a 
group of 
members 
who were 
trying to 
eject him for accusing the president 
of ignorance on the subject of ‘‘ gamma 
infinity." Му next sight of him was 

| at Russell Square, when he and his 
friend, ''Little Mr. Sheppard," were defying the 
whole of the R.P.S. Since then he has done wonders 
in writing theses that nobody is wise enough to fathom. 
Apparently after this he got a camera, and, having taken 
a few photographs, made some remarkable discoveries; 
such as that slow plates are as quick as fast ones; that 
the most important substance in photographic pro- 
cedures is chalk, and that while the rainbow has not 
seven but only three colours, light filters have colours 
without end. Being the son of a distinguished clergy- 
man, he believes in Tractarianism, and at exhibitions, 
lectures, demonstrations, etc., his appealing tracts are 
thrust into your hands. Опе of the most telling of these 
is known as '' The Sin of Yellow K ,’ which has 
saved many worthy souls from the premature appear- 
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Ву "TOUCHSTONE." 


No. 5.—DR. MEES. 


becomes so lucid that evervone thinks 50 per cent. less 
of his erudition and 100 per cent. more of his eloquence. 

The following facts and dates have been furnished by 
a ‘‘ friend of the family ’’:—Born 1890. Left school 
1897. Fight with secretary R.P.S. 1898. Read paper 
in Greek at the Royal on ‘* The Endless Curve,” 1899. 
Discovered chalk in 190o. Received rapid progress 
medal for his paper on '' The Reciprocal Actions of 
Calcic Carbonate and Blackened Wood in the Solution 
of Photographic Problems,” Igor. Began to take 
photographs, 1902. Applied photography to the closer 
investigation of chalk, 1903. Discovered a well of Eng- 
glish undefiled, 1906. Abjured Greek, chalk, gamma 
infinity, and the endless curve, in favour of plain speak- 
ing, 1908. Married—last week. 

To-day there is no more popular scientific photo- 


specialist at the 
KPS: than De. 
Mees, and when 


Touchstone puts off 
his cap and bells, 
he realises that if 
England is in the 
van of panchromatic 
photography it is 
due to Dr. Mees, 
on whom the hopes 
of British amateurs 
rest to yet further 
elucidate the pro- 


ance of baldness. His lectures have the merit of  blems of natural TOUCHSTONE. 
making the most simple things look supremely difficult colour photo- 
and obscure. But occasionally he forgets himself, and graphy. 

— — — — —eite— — — — 


Kodak, Ltd., at the Dresden Exhibition.—In the hall devoted 
to industrial photography at the Dresden International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition, the Kodak Company have secured a fine 
position, апа have one of the l 
largest and most eifective ex- 
hibits which are to be found 
there. It consists of a twelve- 
sided room of over 1,200 sq. ft. 
area beneath a large glass 
dome, the light from which is 
filtered through butter cloth 
stretched across it. There 
are nearly 2,000 sq. ft. of wall 
space, which is decorated and 
covered with examples of work, 
both enlargements and contact 
prints, from Kodak negatives 
upon Kodak papers. Between 
forty and fifty enlargements 
of Kodak properties ın all parts 
of the world form an effective frieze. 


Around the walls and in 
show cases on tables are displaved samples of many of the well- 


known products of the company. One wall is devoted to a 
demonstration table, where practical demonstrations of work 
with Kodak products are frequently given. The dry mounting 
process is also demonstrated, the machines being heated by 
electricity. Two experienced employés of the company are in 


, 


constant attendance at the Kodak * Rotunda," as it is called. 
Readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. should not fail to visit this 
exhibit when at the Dresden show. 


The National Photographic Record Association have just been 
the recipients of a gift from Mr. G. H. Fowler Jones, who has 
presented them with over 3oo negatives taken by his late father, 
Mr. С. Fowler Jones, of York. These negatives are of par- 
ticular interest from the fact that Mr. Jones, sen., was a friend 
of Fox Talbot, and occasionally worked with him. The nega- 
tives date from 1843 to 1904. 
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$4 O one who has followed 
д, the trend of  photo- 
ES. graphic affairs closely 
Ж? during {һе last few 
U SN years can have helped noticing how the 
as | tiny pocket camera has become popu- 
a” P lar. Manufacturers vie with one 
Wm n another in reducing its bulk and per- 


fecting its equipment, until, nowadays, 
there are a dozen or more firms advertising cameras that 
take plates or films of 34 by 24 inches or less. 

The demand for these tiny cameras is growing rapidly, 
and some of the best known amateurs are enthusiastic 
in their devotion to them. 

At one time almost every article on pictorial photo- 
graphy extolled the advantages of long-focus lenses, 
and the poor wretch who muddled about with a four or 
five inch lens on a hand camera was witheringly referred 
to as a mere snapshotter. 

Now, the long-focus lens is all very well in its wav, 
but it demands the use of a pretty big camera; then, if 
the size of the aperture used is at all large, most careful 
focussing is necessary for near objects. For hand 
camera work this careful adjustment of a long-focus lens 
is an intolerable nuisance, and where there are moving 
figures, or objects of interest in different planes, it is 
verv difficult indeed to focus them all properly without 
stopping down. Valuable as confusion of focus is, 
sometimes, when it is employed to throw a figure in 
relief, yet in the vast majority of cases it is not only 
undesirable but positively wrong. For true rendering 
of perspective the long-focus lens scores, undoubtedly, 
when near and distant objects are included in the same 
picture, because the wide-angle short-focus modern 
anastigmat lens has a horrible tendency to exaggerate 
the close-up objects and dwarf the distant ones. 

Outraged artistry has thundered forth its denunciation 
of the short-focus lens because of its inability to ‘‘ make 
good ' on this point, and every photographic reader 
has probably seen dreadful examples of how the little 
lens goes wrong. 

I admit the shortcomings, but would submit that the 
man who uses a short-focus lens intelligently is quite 
aware of its dwarfing propensities, and almost instinc- 
tively avoids perpetrating pictures that proclaim his 
lens’s sole weakness. 

Just as the stereoscopic worker endeavours to get 
depth and “ stereoscopic ’ effects in his photographs, 
so does the man with a really small camera avoid be- 
littling his background bv the inclusion of a foreground 
interest that will assume Brobdingnagian proportions 
in his picture. 

The pictorial man with his fourteen-inch lens on a 
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On the Advantages of a Short-Foeus Kens. 


TO ‘f THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS."' 


quarter-plate tells us that all the present-day quarter- 
plate five and six inch focus lenses fitted to quarter-plate 
cameras include far too wide an angle. Не is quite 
right; they do; but all the same thev are not so black as 
they are p——oxidised. j 

Having admitted the weak point of the short-focus 
lens, let me put forward its strong one, and that is its 
&reat depth of focus. Opticians will tell you that the 
ideal lens should have infinite depth of focus, that every- 
thing should be equally well defined from a foot or so 
away from the camera to the horizon, but no lens will 
give this except a pinhole. Properly speaking, a pin- 
hole is not a lens at all, and as pinholes have no rapidity 
they are practically useless for hand camera work. As 
the ideal is unattainable in this respect the short-focus 
lens offers us the best substitute. The infinity of a 
four-inch lens at F/6 is within a few inches of seven 
yards. Beyond this distance everything is in sharp 
focus. 

Very few hand camera pictures require to be focussed 
for true infinity. If, therefore, a four-inch lens is 
focussed so that objects five or six yards away are 
sharply defined, then it will be found that even at F/6 
everything will be sharply defined from about four yards 
away to forty or fifty yards. With a range like this 
the owner of a short-focus lens need never bother about 
focussing at all unless he wants to take portraits at 
close range, or open land or sea scapes. He has a fixed- 
focus camera without the drawback of a small aperture, 
and is certain of getting negatives good enough for 
practically any degree of enlargement. 

With all hand camera work the chief thing to be 
avoided is under-exposure. Working with the three or 
four inch anastigmat lens, and modern plates or films, 
sufficientlv short exposures can be given to overcome all 
risk of movement and vet give an adequate exposure. 
One need never go below 1-25th of a second on a 
moderately bright er sunshiny day, while at the seaside 
in summer weather the exposure can be cut down to 
I-100th without risking under-exposure. 

The two photographs reproduced (pages 568 and 579) 
were both taken with a 41 inch lens, used at its full 
aperture, F/6.5, and both negatives were made on roll 
film. In each case the lens was focussed for six yards, 
and I think that the results show clearly that a 
considerable depth of focus is obtained. From 
the harbour picture a piece has been trimmed off 
the side, but the street scene is reproduced in its 
entirety. This will demonstrate that it is not always 
necessary to merely utilise the centre of a short- 
focus wide-angle picture to obtain a pleasing perspec- 
tive, provided always that the selection of the subject in 
the first instance is carefully made. 
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THE PUMP. By Percy C. R. WRIGHT. 
See page 
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THe three illus- 
trations accompany- 
` ing this note were 
all taken within an hour, and are, of course, of 
the same sitter. The difference shown in each 
one is, however, sufficient to make one imagine 
at first glance that three different peopie аге 
represented. 

This shows how careful one must be when 
a really characteristic portrait is to be obtained. 
In this connection the amateur personally ac- 
quainted with his sitter has the advantage 
over the professional who has never before seen 
the person he is expected to portray. Fig. ı 
is undoubtedly the most characteristic picture, 
and, to use a slight vulgarism, is the best 
likeness. 

This, I consider, is due to the fact that the 
sitter is looking straight at the observer, for it 
must be remembered that we most often notice 
our friends in this position. It is only the pro- 
fessional who takes note of the best aspect of 
the subject, say a fine profile; the sitter's friends 
will probably be almost unacquainted with any 
but the full face. 

When a man talks to you—and that is when 
you notice him—he does not look away from 
but at you. Nevertheless, a slight turn of the 
head away from the full is often advantageous, 
and gives more life to the position. 

It must not be taken as a rule, or anvthing 
approaching one, for most of the finest portraits 
ever painted are of profile or three-quarter 
view, but the fact remains that the looking at 
the observer pose makes the most easily recog- 
nisable portrait. 

The improvement gained bv the unconven- 
tional pose of the head in No. r as compared with 
No. 2 is great. 

In No. 2 the sitter was posed in a stiff-backed 
chair, and square to it; but in No. 1 he was 
standing, and had been leaning over a table 
examining a book, until a sudden question 
obtained the necessary turn of the head. 

Mv advice to those who require characteristic head 
studies is to always pose, or rather allow the sitter to 
pose, as for a full-length or three-quarter figure picture, 
and then to take the head. 

By this I mean let the sitter rest comfortably in an 
easv chair, and make no attempt to square the shoulders 
or hold the head perfectly perpendicularly. 

No. 3 was suggested bv a pose taken by the sitter 
whilst waiting in my reception room. То concentrate 
attention on the face the hat has been locallv reduced, 
and so also has the hand. It has made the latter false 
in tone, but this is fairly excusable since the body 
might have thrown a shadow upon it. Наа the sitter 
faced the light, although the white spot in the corner 
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A Practical Note for Amateur Photographers. 
By W. FOSTER BRIGHAM. 
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Fig. 1. 


would call for attention, vet the obvious untruth of a 
hand in low tone in such a position would be even 
worse. 

The chief things the amateur portrait taker must 
learn are, firstly, observation, so that any act on the 
part of the sitter, which from its spontaneity is evi- 
dentlv characteristic, can be noted and remembered for 
use before the camera; and, secondly, the ability to talk 
naturally to the sitter whilst arranging background, 
lighting, and the preparation of the camera. 

Nothing is worse than the stony silence which some 
people preserve during these operations. It is 1m- 
possible to secure expression bv standing mute before 
the camera, shutter release in hand. 

Even with friends this conversational, ability is, difti- 
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cult to acquire, but practice and a retentive memory 


overcome the difficulty in time. 


Another point is to alwavs make several exposures, 


not, only, as the illustrations show, because 
some will be entirely different from one's precon- 
ceived view of the model, but also because after 
the first plate or two the sitter finds the operation 
not so bad as imagination has led him to expect, 
and his expression and general stiffness will relax. 

For portraiture a thin negative is generally re- 
commended, and this is the proper advice to take, 
so long as one does not get a thin flat negative. А 
thin negative gives, in my opinion, better flesh 
values, but it must have the contrast. 

| always judge development by the highest light, 
say the man's collar; as soon as that is dense enough 
to print almost white, the negative is fixed. If 
the exposure has been right, the face will now print 
in proper relation; but if the exposure has been too 
short, the face will be too dark in tone. This might 
have been improved by developing further and 
judging printing by the face only, but the colour 
would be blank white, perhaps requiring four times 
more exposure in the printing-frame. Although 
such a result would please the majority of folks since 
the collar or other high light is relatively so small 
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and of comparatively little importance, yet the tone 
values would be wrong, and since correct tonality is 
of the greatest importance, the result to the select 
few would be rank failure. 

This question of correct tone values in portraiture 
is one that the average amateur is inclined to over- 
look. It can be taken as a general rule that half 
the success attending the productions of a portrait 
photographer of the front rank is due to the fact 
that the relative tone values of face, hair, hands, 
collar, coat, etc., have been correctly observed and 
retained. A good ‘‘ likeness ’’ is, of course, essen- 
tial, but very frequently it is a more subtle quality 
that compels the casual observer to remark on the 
excellence of a portrait, even though the original is 
not known. 

This quality of tonality makes the flesh look like 
flesh and preserves the textures of the other parts. 

it has been stated that frequently a portrait—or 
other subject-—-can be brought into tone by the 
judicious addition of a high-light or a strongly 
marked shadow to pull the print together. 

Such a suggestion possesses an element of danger, 
as, unless attempted by one who knows, the addition 
may be overdone or misplaced. Better, by skilful 
lighting of the sitter, correct exposure, and careful 
application of technical knowledge, endeavour to 
secure a result that may need only the further care 
of the right printing method to indicate the charac- 
teristics of the sitter. 

The amateur photographer who may be heard to 
complain that he cannot get good portraits because 
he does not possess a studio will probably never 
obtain a really good portrait under апу circum- 
stances. 

What тау be described as the ''cult of the 
drawing-room studio " has now taken such a firm 
hold of the modern portrait maker—thanks to the 
practical instruction that ТнЕ А. P. AND P. М. has 
provided on the subject—that no camera user need 
ever despair of getting good pictorial portraits in the 
ordinarv living room, with ordinary window lighting, 


and with far greater likelihood of being really character- 
istic of the sitter. than would be possible under unfamiliar 
studio conditions. 
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Sır, —Mr. Milton Watkins’ excellent article on “ Reflex Re- 
flections " prompts me to support his plea for a low-speed and 
low-cost focal-plane shutter. I do it, however, from the point 
of view, not of the reflex worker, the aristocrat of photography, 
but of the humbler amateur who, whether from lack of funds or 
because he is unwilling to spend much on what is, for him, a 
luxury, works with comparatively cheap apparatus. How many, 
after all, there are of us! 

I do not own a reflex camera because a good one is costly and 
a cheap one is unreliable ; nor do I own an F/4 lens, for it, too, 
is dear and has most treacherously small depth of focus. The 
large, the overwhelmingly large, class of photographic infantry 
to which I belong wants to know how to get good pictures with 
ordinary apparatus. We have our ambitions to be pictorial 
artists, and even to take worthy portraits, but know in our hearts 
that reflex cameras and Protar lenses are no more for us than 
are motor-cars or fur coats. We do not despair, however, 
because we believe that the inconveniences and limitations 
incident to our apparatus may be largely made up for or 
negatived by a little extra care and occasional contrivance. Is 
it not possible, however, that even a little more of that incon- 
venience and these limitations may be removed by our photo- 
graphic apparatus manufacturers? 

In the possession of a lens working at F/8 we are not wholly 
at a disadvantage in hand camera work, for it is seldom, if we 
exercise a little care, that we fail to judge a six, nine, or twelve 
feet distance sufficiently correctly to get sharpness where we 
want it. Only those of us who have, with a fearful joy, made 
exposures with a borrowed Tessar or Celor know the disappoint- 
ment that the developer brings in its train as the picture, fully 
exposed, no doubt, shapes itself before us with rather more than 
artistic “ softness " of outline. It is then we begin to believe in 
depth of focus. Nor is it a recommendation of many very fast 
and highly priced lenses—save to those whose work is in the 
interiors of buildings—that their focus is usually very short. 
We, who want succeeding generations to know how pretty our 
little Bobby looked with his spade and pail, or to have a 
memento of grandmamma sitting in the sunny garden, are very 
disappointed when the beloved figures are found somewhere in 
the centre of a relatively vast expanse of quarter-plate, mostly 
back and fore ground. Nor is it satisfactory to us that hills 
with light and shade on them, or white sailed boats on the sea 
should appear on the plate as if they were not. It is then we 
begin to believe in length of focus. 

In short, what we want is a lens of fair length and depth of 
focus, and the F/8 lens may at reasonable cost satisfy these 
requirements, mutually antagonistic though they be. 


To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
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REFLEX CAMERA WANTS. 


But why—and here is the point—why set this lens in a 
diaphragm shutter which reduces its already low intensity to 
that of an effective F/11? Why? And why do this without any 
compensating advantage? Why not fit a focal-plane shutter 
which will not deprive us of any of the advantage of depth of 
focus and yet will enable us to use the full intensity of the lens? 
The answer is that focal-plane shutters, as now made, are dear 
and are only fitted to expensive cameras. Such of them as аге 
cheap are apt to be unreliable. 

Now it surely is the case that the cost of a focal-plane shutter 
would be reduced and its reliability increased if it were made 
to give no exposures faster than r-rooth. I believe such a 
shutter would have great popularity. 

Only a few amateurs, and these mostly in their photographic 
infancy, have any great interest in express trains, law-breaking 
mctor-cars, and gentlemen pole-jumping, turning somersaults or 
hurdle-racing. On the other hand, we have some use for speeds 
up to 1-soth and even—the bolder of us—up to 1-10oth. This 
is all we want; and if we can get a real 1-251һ and not 1-10th 
masquerading as such, and, at a pinch, a real 1-100th and not 
something of a very different value, we should be able, with 
fast plates, to undertake all the work we want to do, and should 
contentedly leave the reflex and the F/4 to the professional, the 
wealthy bachelor, and the oil-king. 

Here is my specification: А camera of the Sanderson type, 
not necessarily so “ marvellous " in the front and not quite so 
deep when closed, fitted with as good an F/8 lens as I can afford 
without having recourse to the Times instalment system; fitted. 
also with а reliable focal-plane shutter giving—as well as time 
and bulb—instantaneous exposures of 1-1oth to 1-100th. 

If such a camera could be produced for £? 195. 6d., or even 
£3, I should buy one on the spot. Even, however, though the 


cost should mount up to the high figures of £5 or £6, there are 


many of us who would instantly begin to '' save up " for it. 

A last word to manufacturers. For every reflex camera, built 
to Mr. Milton Watkins' specification, which you would sell, you 
would sell one hundred built to mine. This is so not because Mr. 
Watkins’ camera is other than ideal—it is ideal, as witness my 


longings for it—but because for every photographic amateur. 


who has, or can find, or get credit for {20 to spend on a 
camera there are one hundred, at a low estimate, who can lay 
their hands on £5. 

I am thinking about getting a new camera. In fact, I have 
been thinking about it for two years; but I shall now wait a 
little longer, till this letter has its due effect and I behold the 
camera of my dreams in my dealer's window. 


Edinburgh. OUTSIDER. 


———— —  —e"Mfe— — — — 
OZOBROMES IN COLOUR. 


SiR,—In your issue of June г you print an article by Rev. 
К. W. Berry, in which he suggests the use of two or more 
different coloured carbon tissues for building up pictures. But 
many amateurs, I am afraid, will be chary of attempting the 
method advocated, as it involves the accurate registration of 
each colour by means of the double transfer process. With 
the help of the ozobrome process, no double transfer is needed, 
and no registration terrifying to contemplate. 

Further, the work required for one single carbon print will 
allow of the production of a picture in four colours. I give 
briefly the method of procedure for the benefit of readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Let us suppose that we have an open landscape, in which 
there is a blue sky with white clouds, green hills, water, ships 
and beach. Make a good bromide print of this, and after wash- 
ing thoroughly, rinse in dilute formaldehyde and allow to dry. 

The sand, and any other portion of the picture which is 
wanted yellow, is carefully washed over with a brush just 
moistened in ozobrome stock solution until bleached, and the 
print then flooded with water, so that the excess of solution is 
washed off without damaging the rest of the print. 

The whole print is next treated with marine blue ozobrome 
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tissue, which gives us the landscape all in blue, except the sand, 
which is left bare of pigment. 

The print must now be dried again, to enable the newly 
deposited gelatine to stand the next processes. 

When quite dry, take a fine camel hair pencil just moistened 
with a strong developer, and go over all the portions of the 
print that are required black, such as the hulls of ships or 
1ocks. With a weaker developer, clouds may also have their 
shadows slightly emphasised. 

For the production of greens we proceed in the same manner, 
only using sodium sulphide solution of the ordinary toning 
strength. The yellowish tone of this combines with the blue 
pigment deposited to give just the dull green required for grass. 
The tone of green can be modified at will by varying the amount 
of sulphide applied, and can be shaded off to the blue of the 
distance without any difficulty. 

Finally, the yellow sand is got by painting the portions of 
the print which were bleached before pigmenting. 

The finished print is finally fixed in hypo after a slight washing 
to remove the last traces of developer and sulphide. 

The introduction of other colours into our print offers no 
difficulty. Suppose that in the print which-we have already dis- 
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cussed, we wish to bring out a red sandstone wall running over 
the hill. Those portions of the print reserved for red are pro- 
tected by a preliminary bleaching. The print is then manipu- 
lated as before, but instead of fixing after sulphiding, the 
reserved portion is redeveloped instead of the rocks and the 
ships. The print is then washed and rinsed in formaldehyde, 
and dried to harden the pigment layer. The ozobrome manipu- 
lation inserts red pigment on all the developed portions. A 
slight reddish tint may show on other light portions of the 
paper, but this can be scrubbed off without fear of disturbing 
the underlying blue pigment, which not even boiling water will 
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remove. Further layers of colour can be put on to any portion 
of the unsulphided portions by redeveloping as before, after 
drying with formaldehyde. The Jast stage is always the 
blackening with developer where required, followed by fixing. 
One word of warning. If the sky is reserved by bleaching, 
with the object of putting on the blue layer last of all, the pig- 
ment tissue must not be allowed to remain too long in contact 
with the print, or else the sky will come out much too dark. I 
expect that this is due to the insolubilising action of developer 
left in the paper, .which is subsequently oxidised by the 
ozobrome solution.—Yours truly, W. ERMEN. 


_ o 
A SOUVENIR OF THE EPPING FOREST OUTING. 


S1r,—We send you an untouched photograph of the Affiliation 
party at their outing at Epping Forest on May 22. The exposure 
was made through a compensating filter and Thames colour 
screen on a panchromatic plate; time, four seconds; F/11; 
seven o'clock; subdued light; plate much over-exposed and 
reduced with ammonium persulphate. 

Finding that visitors might require mementoes of a very 
pleasant afternoon, we decided to develop the exposed plate to 
a negative, and the enclosed is a print from this negative. 

Similar prints are at the disposal of the visitors without charge 
if application is made through the local secretary to the acting 
secretary at Russell Square. 

From the negative we shall make a positive by contact on a 
slow density plate, fit this positive up against a piece of Thames 
colour screen, and have the result in colour at the exhibition of 
the day's work of the Affiliation, which, we believe, is arranged. 
The practical issue from this exposure is this: Instead of getting 


one solitary result, which would have been the case if colour 
screen and emulsion had been on one glass, it is possible (1) 
to obtain any number of prints in monochrome in the usual way, 
and (2) to go on making duplicates in colour ad infinitum. 

As a specimen of monochromatic work the print sent you is 
far from perfect. The whole thing was done on the spur of 
the moment, with conditions unfavourable for high-class work. 

At the exhibition there will be a half-plate print (ours is a 
whole-plate) made in the usual way. It will be interesting to 
compare the results merely as monochromatic prints. In our 
print there is, of course, evidence of screen formation, but we 
think you will agree with us, in the face of the above material 
advantages, to carp at this is hypercritical.— Yours faithfully, 

THE THAMES COLOUR PLATE Co. 
(Oliver S. Dawson.) 

[The print sent by Mr. Dawson is excellent as regards ex- 

posure and rendering of detail.—Ep. А. P. AND P. N.] 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


Р 
By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yorkshire Federation Handbook.—Secretaries and executive 
officers of Yorkshire societies will be busy during the next three 
or four weeks arranging their syllabus consequent on the issue 
of the Handbook of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, which, 
amongst other interesting particulars of Union matters, con- 
tains a complete list of lectures for the Session 1909-10. An 
analysis of lecturers supplied by societies shows the best 
average the Union ever had. Some weeks ago we referred to 
those societies who took all they could get from the list, but 
were somewhat remiss in supplying a fair and proportionate 
share of lecturers. Evidently the drumming up has had some 
effect, for we find the majority of societies splendidly repre- 
sented, as the following list of societies, with number of lec- 
turers supplied, discloses: —Bradford, 9; Leeds Camera Club, 
8; Huddersfield, 6; Halifax, 4; Sheffield, 4; Cleveland, 3; 
Hull, 3; Skipton, 3; Wakefield, 3; Armley and Wortley, 2; 
Batley, 2; Leeds Photographic, 2; Rodley and Farsley, 2; 
Brighouse, 1; Doncaster, 1; Otley, 1; unattached lecturers, 3; 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation interchange, 6; Midland 
Federation interchange, 3; total, 66. So much for the num- 
ber of lecturers, but the real value obtained by societies 
is the great and varied list of subjects offered by these 
gentlemen. One can scarcely imagine how societies get 
variety of subject in non-federated districts; they certainly 
have a much greater amount of trouble to do so. In the list 
before us there are close upon 130 distinct lectures, some purely 
lantern lectures on travel, others illustrative of the power of the 
camera not only to amuse but to educate, whilst there are demon- 
strations of all the latest processes, pictorial and technical, and 
in several instances three, four, and five subjects are offered by 
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individual lecturers. We cannot, however, refrain from favour- 
ably commenting upon Mr. C. B. Howdill’s splendid repertoire 
of seven subjects, ranging from the near at home “ Kirkstall 
Abbey " to “ Beyond the Estérels." 


The New Lecturers for Yorkshire.—We also congratulate the 
following new lecturers on their entrance to the lecture list, and 
trust their pleasure will be equal to the reception we know awaits 
them:—Messrs. T. G. Askew, Н. Barratt, F.I.P.S., A.C.LS, 
Н. G. Brierley, Henry G. Brockman, F.R.P.S., J. J. Bur- 
ton, W. J. Forrest, W. W. Gaunt, F. E. Middleton, F.G.S., 
F. W. Pearson, A. E. Porter, W. Trickett, W. Waring, and 
F. Whitaker. Great credit is due, as well as the best thanks 
of all societies, to Mr. E. Clough for the splendid list he has 
compiled, and also for the neat little booklet he has kindly per- 
mitted us to review. We are assured Mr. Clough will kindly 
send a copy of the handbook to any secretary or other interested 
official of any society in a non-federated district if a stamped 
envelope and request are forwarded to him at his Bradford 
address, 10, Farcliffe Road. We note that Messrs. Reynolds 
and Branson, Messrs. Wellington and Ward, and the publishers 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
have taken advertisement space, thus helping to make the pro- 
duction a financial possibility, and the balance of the honour 
is due and credited to the wonderful organising powers of Mr. 
Clough. 


A Novel Summer Syllabus.— The Dewsbury Photographic 
Society reports that “ they haven't anything striking in prospect 
for their society, but they are all alive." That may be so, but 
we look upon the newly issued summer syllabus as “ something 
striking," and the initials “ A. L.” in the corner betray the 
producer as the genial “ Albert Lyles,’ who has our hearty 
commendation on the neatness of the production. Some half- 
dozen excursions have been arranged, and the details of the 
arrangements done as a pen and ink sketch in the decorative 
style, photographed by reduction, and printed on glazed bromide 
postcards. In fact, the individuality exhibited is worth 
emulation. 


Yorkshire’s Excursion Reminder.—Just a reminder that all 
arrangements are complete (granted fine weather) for a pleasur- 
able afternoon on June 19, the date of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union's excursion to Grassington and Burnsall. Cheap 
tickets can be obtained at all stations, and the time of arrival 
will be pretty much the same for all. 


The Edinburgh Photographic Society’s forty-ninth annual 
meeting was held at their house, 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
last week. The report on the year’s progress was highly satis- 
factory, and the past session was specially notable for its fine 
exhibitions. Mr. J. F. Duthie was re-elected president, James 
Oliver secretary, and J. S. M‘Culloch treasurer. 
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The expression ‘‘ Living Pictures," as applied to 
cinematograph effects on the screen, is steadily becom- 
ing a nearer approximation to the truth. Ву automatic 
methods of recording it is now possible not only to show 
photographs as if endowed with life-like motion, but also 
to realise a colour effect that distinctly recalls or sug- 
gests the tints of the original objects; further, it is pos- 
sible to add to the realism by stereoscopic effect, 
although this latter advance is scarcely out of the 
initial or experimental stage. 

Recently, however, considerable improvements have 
been made in the combination phonograph and cine- 
matograph effects, especially in the matter of exact and 
easy synchronising, hence ‘‘ Living photographs that 
talk and sing ” is an attraction now offered by several 
places of amusement in London. When the syn- 
chronism is satisfactory and the phonograph or gramo- 
phone is concealed, the illusion may be almost perfect. 

A highly ingenious but somewhat complicated 
electrical device for ensuring synchronism between the 
cinematograph and the phonograph is described in 
detail on p. 250 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
March 27, 1902, but a remarkable simplification has 
recently been effected by Mr. W. G. Barker, his method 
being as follows:—An attachment to the talking 
machine projects a bright streak of illumination on a 
dial, the position of which is fixed or marked by four 
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illuminated spots, this dial being so placed that its 
image is photographed in the extreme corner of each 
element of the cinematograph strip, so that on project- 
ing the film the index is seen as revolving on the dial, 
the dial being at one corner of the scene. If the illumi- 
nated index as produced by the talking machine is 
brought side by side with the projected dial, it becomes 
easy for the operator to realise exact synchronism by 
adjusting the speed of the handle so as to keep the two 
indices in correspondence. 

The actual recording of speech by purely photographic 
methods has been effected by various processes, the 
chief of which are described on p. 126 of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER of August 14, 1902, and reference may 
be made to Cervenka’s. ‘‘ Photo-phonograph " as 
described in detail and figured on p. 249 of the Photo- 
graphische Rundschau of December, 1902.  Purely 
photographic records of sound do not appear to have 
been extensively used up to the present time, but there 
seems to be a possibility of far greater perfection of 
record and reproduction when the photographic method 
is adopted than in the case of the mechanical method. 
It may be interesting to observe that an article on 
'" Phonautography; or, the Graphic Fixing of the 
Voice,” which appears on p. 62 of Vol. II. (1859) of the 
Photographic News, almost anticipates the modern 
phonograph. 


VARNISHING THE AUTOCHROME. 

In the Wiener Mitteilungen attention is called to the undesira- 
bility of varnishing autochromes with a soft dammar varnish 
when copies are to be printed on bleach-out paper, as adhesion 
may occur. Ordinary plain collodion forms, in some respects, 
a satisfactory coating or protection to the autochrome, but some- 
times the pyroxylin is so contractile that the relation of the image 
to the screen is disturbed, and falsity of colour results. As a 
remedy, Herr Szczepanik rceommends that the autochrome be first 
coated with india-rubber, by flooding it with a 2 per cent. solu- 
tion of rubber in benzene. When this is dry, the plate is coated 
with a 14 to 2 per cent. collodion. It may be useful to remember 
that the undue contractile property of the pyroxylin may be 
destroyed by adding a small proportion of castor oil to the 
collodion, the amount required being equal to about one-fourth 
the weight of the pyroxylin that is present. 


DANGEROUS EXPLOSIONS. 

Once more we find in the Journal of the Chemical Society 
(on p. 142, of abstracts relating to inorganic chemistry) for the 
current year a warning as to the unexpected danger which mav 
arise in working with ammoniacal silver solutions. The follow- 
ing are the exact words of the account given of the experience of 
Herr Sieverts :—‘‘ Ten grammes of silver nitrate were converted 
into oxide by potassium hydroxide, and the precipitate was 
digested at 40 deg. with 45 c.c. of 6.7 per cent. ammonia for ten 
minutes. On the surface of the liquid a white crust had formed, 
and a heavy, black powder was noticed at the bottom of the 
utensil. In order to facilitate solution, this was stirred with a 
glass rod, when a violent explosion took place, doing much 
damage, and seriously wounding the operator." From the above 
it will be seen that the conditions which led to the explosion were 
not considerably different from those that may hold good in 
many photographic operations in which ammonia nitrate of silver 


solutions are employed, and it may be remarked thàt the photo- 
graphic solutions of silver ammonia nitrate if placed on one side 
will often deposit hard crystalline nodules of fulminating com- 
pound, these exploding with extreme violence when touched with 
a stirrer, the presence of the liquid in no way mitigating the 
explosion. Although it is important to place facts like the above 
on record, it must be remembered that there is no possibility of 
giving general or concise instructions for ensuring safety in 
bandling chemicals : a thorough knowledge of chemistry being 
the only real safeguard. Fortunately, the everyday photographic 
practitioner uses but few highly dangerous chemicals; neverthe- 
less, a formidable list might be made of dangerous chemicals 
occasionally employed in the bye-paths of photographic work. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN A CROWDED STREET. 


When the conditions of light do not allow of a snap or “‘ in- 
stantaneous "' exposure, it is often a problem to so stretch out the 
exposure that the moving figures and traffic do not count, and 
the plate only registers the permanent features of the scene, from 
five minutes to a quarter of an hour being the desirable exposure 
in such a case. The problem is easy if the worker has a slow 
lantern plate in a reserve slide, as a long exposure may be given 
with an aperture of F/64, but it is inconvenient to carry two 
kinds of plate, and the practical problem resolves itself to giving 
an exposure of, perhaps, one thousand times the normal, with 
an ordinary or rapid plate. Mere reduction of the diaphragm 
to a minute needle point aperture will not meet the case satisfac- 
torily, as diffraction steps in too pronouncedly, but a suitable 
screen of plane-parallel dark glass placed near the diaphragm 
will meet all requirements, one of the lighter or medium sun 
glasses of a sextant often serving admirably. An old-fashioned 
sextant, with a considerable choice of sun glasses, can sometimes 
be bought for a trifle at a secondhand shop. 
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BEGINNER | 
HIS TROUBLES, = 


Under this heading every week we are publishing two or more queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 


beginners. Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


Pinholes. 


, Query.— My negatives are very badly spotted over with tiny 
little holes. Is this the fault of the plates? They are a well- 
known make, and I have only had them a few weeks. 

J. S. V. (Dulwich). 


Reply.— These tiny little holes, usually spoken of as 
pinholes, occur to a greater or lesser extent with all 
workers. The ''lesser extent’’ usually means about half 
a dozen pinholes in a batch of a dozen negatives. The 
‘° greater extent ’? may easily mean several hundreds on 
a single plate. И is safe to say that they are practically 
never due to defects in the plates, whether these are 
fresh from the makers or whether they have been kept 
in stock a considerable length of time. There are several 
causes, some of 'which you can remove, and others which 
may be minimised if not completely removed. Broadly 
speaking, each pinhole is the shadow of a tiny speck of 
dust which is adhering to the sensitive surface at the 
moment of exposure. In dry plate factories dust is an 
unknown quantity, or rather such extreme care is taken 
to exclude it from the coating, drying, and packing 
rooms that plates as received are free from such dust 
particles almost entirely. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, one of the most efficient 
methods of getting dust particles on to the plate is to 
dust it, either with a camel-hair dusting brush or with a 
pad of plush. As we have seen, the chance of there 
being any dust to remove is a remote one. The friction, 
however, of the brush or pad electrifies the plate, and it 
then attracts the dust which it is practically certain is 
floating about in the air of the room you use as a dark- 
room. The first point then is—do not dust your 
plates. It is far better to put them into your slides or 
plate carriers just as they come from the plate box. You 
may, if you wish, give each plate a smart tap on its back 
or glass side, which would be sufficient jar to dislodge 
any particles which might be adhering; or holding the 
plate in a vertical position, you may give a gentle yet 
quick tap with it on the shelf or edge of the bench or 
table at which you are loading up. Done properly, 
there is no risk of breaking the plate. 

Another prolific cause of pinholes is the dust inside 
the camera. Open your camera in a good light and 
carefully examine the inside. You will probably be 
astonished at the quantity of dust which has accumu- 
lated. The best way of getting rid of this is to wipe out 
the camera, either bellows, or the solid wood body if a 
box-form pattern, with a damp duster. If the camera 
is one of those box patterns in which the plates are in 
sheaths, and are dropped one by one into a well as 
changed, it is a good plan to moisten the duster with 
glycerine and water and wipe carefully into all the 
corners. A trace of glycerine remains on the wood, and 


will not dry up. The wood is not wet or smeary, but is 
just moist enough for particles of dust to adhere to it, 
and so such particles do not get a chance of falling on to 
the plate surface. Otherwise, as each plate falls, the 
jar and the air currents produced inside the camera stir 
up any dust there may be, and this will certainly to some 
extent settle on the plate. 

Backed plates are more liable to show pinholes unless 
carried carefully, for the °“ backing ” is apt to crack or 
powder off. This is particularly the case with plates in 
sheaths where there is often a certain amount of play. 
Plates carried in dark slides on a cycle or in a motor are 
very apt to grind about, and particles of backing, tiny 
bits of wood, and black off the metal division are dis- 
lodged and find their way on to the plate. Having 
pointed out the causes of pinholes and suggested the 
best ways of obviating them, you will no doubt find your 
batch of plates quite satisfactory if these points are 
looked after. 


Position of Light Filter 

Query.—I am about getting a light filter for my hand camera. 
Where would you advise me to place it—in front or behind the 
lens? Will it be necessary to alter the focussing scale at all? 

R. DixoN (Bath). 

Reply.—We should say without hesitation, fix the 
filter in front of the lens, so that it can be removed in a 
moment whenever necessary. You will find a certain 
number of subjects which cannot be exposed through 
the filter on account of the shortness of exposure neces- 
sary, and this will be the case even if your lens works at 
an aperture as large as F/5.6. The majority of hand 
camera exposures, when using extra rapid plates and 
F/8, will be something like a twentieth of a second, and 
if your filter has a multiplying factor of five, which is 
about what you want for all-round work, your exposures 
would then be a quarter of a second. This is, of course, 
too long for subjects with even slowly moving figures. 

You may thus take it that for open landscape work 
and cloud effects you can use the filter, and, if you carry 
a light tripod, for ordinary landscape work as well. But 
for more normal hand camera work the filter is scarcely 
practicable, and such subjects will be lost if you have no 
means of quickly removing the filter. 

The only two advantages of the position behind the 
lens which occur to us are that the lens cap may be used 
as usual, and that the filter is not likely to get a glint of 
light on it. Many lenses have some projecting hood, so 
that an oblique light will not touch the surface of the 
glass, but the flat surface of the filter is quite unshaded. 
Of course, with the hand camera the cap is scarcely ever 
carried, and it should be a simple matter to mount the 
filter in a small blackened box. 
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Butcher's “Klimax” Cameras. 


NEW series of cameras has just been put upon the market 

by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Far- 
ringdon Avenue, E.C. These cameras, which are to be known 
as the " Klimax " series, contain many features of outstand- 
ing novelty that should appeal to the seeker after a perfect 
folding hand and stand camera. 

One of the special points in the Klimax models we have seen, 
and which immediately appealed to us, is the extreme rigidity 
of the front. In many cameras of this type which have appeared 
in the past, the front, holding the lens and embodying various 
movements, has not been remarkable for firmness. The Klimax 
cameras, although light in construction, are extremely solid as 
regards essential working parts. The front is made of cast 
aluminium alloy in one piece. The illustration gives an idea 
of its form, which is in design similar to a U-shaped girder 
brace. The base is also of metal and is machine-planed to 
ensure perfect fitting in a groove in the carriage. The camera 
opens readily at pressure of a small button, and the front is 
pulled forward by a simple movement on the thumb-pieces, 
which are riveted to the front. The front snaps into position 
at the infinity mark, and becomes as rigid as though constructed 
like a solid box. Focussing is accomplished by means of 


rack and pinion, which does not, however, in any way weaken 
the rigidity of the front, nor do the rising and cross front 
motions. The rising front is actuated by a milled head on one 
of the front struts. By turning this the rise and fall is regu- 
lated to a nicety, and held very securely when the required 
position is secured. 

The shutter is not fixed permanently to the camera front as 
is usual in many folding cameras, but can be removed at will 
by pressure on a small catch. This allows the lens and shutter 
to be inspected and cleaned, if necessary, with great ease. A 
swing-back motion is also a feature of the camera, and a lock- 
ing lever is introduced to keep the camera rigid when the swing- 
back action is brought into use. The shutter is the well-known 
Automat diaphragmatic, with speeds from 1 sec. to 1-1ooth; 
also t. and b. 

Another outstanding feature of the camera is the lens. This 
is the Aldis Uno anastigmat, working at F/7.7. This remark- 
able lens must not be regarded merely as a cheap substitute for 
an anastigmat; it is as perfect a lens as the Aldis standard 
pattern, but has been specially manufactured by Messrs. Aldis 
Bros. for Messrs. Butcher’s series of cameras, and can be re- 
garded as a high-class anastigmat in every way. 

The camera body itself is made of mahogany covered with 
morocco leather, and the finish of the entire camera is of the 
best. The view-finder is also worthy of note. It is of the 
brilliant type, but of a large size, and most ingeniously con- 
structed to automatically fold up when the camera is closed. <A 
spirit level is fitted to its side. 

The Klimax cameras are made in quarter-plate, 5 by 4, post- 
card and half-plate, and each size is made in both single and 
double extension. They represent an advance in camera con- 
struction that is worthy of note, and prices range from £3 155. 
to £5 155., including two single metal dark slides and the Aldis 
Uno anastigmat lens. Other lenses can, of course, be fitted if 
4ecessary. Our readers should write to Messrs. Butcher for 
further particulars and illustrated catalogue. 
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д The marriage is announced of Dr. С. Е. К. Mees to Miss Alice 
"risp. 
The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society is 


now the official title of what was formerly known as the Cripple- 
gate Photographic Society. 


An interesting article on clouds and mountains appears in the 
current number of Country Life. This is illustrated with some 
very fine photographs of cloud effects. 


. Many remarkable photographs of natural history subjects are 
included in the Nature Study Society's exhibition recently opened 


- 


at the Royal Botanic Society's Gardens, Regent's Park. 


А new automatic camera for use in balloons has just been 
devised by Major Baden-Powell The camera points vertically 
downward and takes photographs of the country immediately 
below at regular intervals. 


A practical and instructive lecture on ** The Construction and 
Principles of the Stereoscope " was delivered by Mr. E. A. 
Johnson at the Rochdale Photographic Society's new rooms, 
Yorkshire Street, last week. | 


The North Middlesex Photographic Society. is holding ап 
exhibition of pictorial photographs at the Islington Central 
ae Library, Holloway Road, N. It remains open until 
uly 31. 

_The report of the London Stereoscopic and Photographic 
Company, Limited, states that the accounts show a loss of 
£2,725, increasing the debit balance at profit and loss account 
to £8,782. 

At the second annual general meeting of the Midlothian 
Photographic Association, held in the Goold Hall, St. Andrews 
Square, Edinburgh, a successful year’s work was reported. 
s ему is Мт. С. W. Black, 123, George Street, Edin- 
urgh. 


An exhibition of members’ work will be held by the Birming- 
ham Photographic Society in the autumn. The exhibition has 
been inaugurated to encourage younger and previously non- 
exhibiting members, and to form an intermediate exhibition 
between the annual open shows. 


“ What can be Done with a Hand Camera " is the title of a 
well illustrated and beautifully printed booklet just issued by 
C. P. Goerz, of Holborn Circus, London, E.C. The illustra- 
tions amply demonstrate what can be done with the well-known 
Goerz hand cameras, and the letterpress points out in an interest- 
ing manner the various features of these instruments. 


The awards in the 1909 Affiliation Slide Competition are as 
follows:—Plaques: H. Creighton Beckett (S. London P.S.), 
Rev. Н. О. Fenton (Devonport C.C.), James Shaw (Manchester 
A.P.S.). Plaque in scientific section: Geo. H. Rodman, M.D. 
(Richmond С.С.). Certificates: First, South London PS: 
second, Manchester A.P.S.; third, Belfast Y.M.C.A. C.C. 


The Marylebone Presbyterian Church Photographic Society, 
Upper George Street, W., have asked us to print the following 
invitation to members of the Royal Photographic Society : — 
" Members may have the use of the above society's dark-room 
during the period of removal from 66 to 35, Russell Square. 
Application to the church caretaker is all that is necessary." 


The Worthing Camera Club's summer syllabus has just been 
issued, and is a business-like little production, full of interest- 
ing information to club members. Among other useful features 
is a table showing the times of sunrise, sunset, and high tide at 
Worthing. This table should be extremely handy to photo- 
graphers in the neighbourhood who are doing seashore work. 


А new bargain list of second-hand cameras and photographic 
apparatus by various makers has just been issued by the Tella 
Camera Co., of 68, High Holborn, London, W.C. Every type 
of camera, lens, etc., appears to be contained in this list, and 
readers should write for a copy without delay. All second-hand 
apparatus listed by the Tella Camera Co. is guaranteed in perfect 
working order 


A new combined developer and fixer for plates, to develop 
and fix entirely automatically in about ten minutes, will shortly 
appear on the British market. Plant has been laid down to 
manufacture this entirely at the works of the Halifax Photo 
Company, who are the sole licencees for working the patent in 
Great Britain, the Colonies, the United States, and the continent 
of America. dia 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“ THE A. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings , worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 


production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competiti ibiti i i 
^ 1 t | \ petition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings: worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND Р. N., is offered every week К 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each pri : i 
) | alit | . E print must have one of the coupo 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. POM epee 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and the i i 
| \ Я y wil then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. H. 
Dodman, 89, High Street, Whitstable. (Title of print, “ Un- 
welcome Callers.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, 
Beck Isostigmar; stop, Ё/$; exposure, 2 seconds; time, 
April; printing process, enlarged on Barnet rough ordinary 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to Arthur Mann, 19, Lonsdale Road, Sunder- 
land. (Title of print, “The Foy Boat.") Technical data: 
Plate, Marion iso.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 12.30 p.m., December ; developer, pyro-metol; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon. 

The Extra Prize to E. M. Horrocks, 35, View Street, Bolton. 
(Title of print, “ A Coal Wharf, Leigh Canal") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ; stop, F/11 ; exposure, 1-5th 
sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., April; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Chas. F. Lonsdale, Percy Street, West 
Hartlepool. (Title of print, “ Launching the Cobble.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, 
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dilute; piinting process, Leto Self-toning. 


The Beginners’ Prize to Edward Roper, 96, Derby Road, 
Ipswich. (Title of print, “ Roses.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial ortho. ; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, F/16; exposure, 
3 minutes; time of day, 5 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide, ozobromed. 


| Hon. Mention. 

Geo. F. Dolly, Lugano; H. E. Galloway, Gateshead ; Miss 
Constance Macfarlane, W. Hampstead ; John Reid, West Calder ; 
Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons Court; Frank Bolton, Hull; 
A. W. Н. Slaughter, Manor Park, E. ; A. G. Warren, Palmers 
Green, N.; H. A. Blades, Leek; Joseph Bell, Sunderland ; 
W. E. Cork, Nelson; C. Friend Smith, Wallington. 


Class I. 

J. P. Chettle, Disley ; W. E. Carter, Worthing ; Mrs. Brook- 
ing, Wisbech; E. Standish, Leeds; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol ; 
J. B. Whitcombe, Gravesend; S. W. Shore, Barnsbury ; Mrs. 
Brewster, Cambridge; E. T. Robson, W. Cramlington ; H. 
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Waldron, Huddersfield; Tom P. Collingwood, Rochdale; 
А. C. Harvey, East Ham, Е.; С. Cullis, Streatham Hill; H. 
Pickwell, Blackheath; W. C. Stark, Govan ; C. E. Peel, Preston ; 
Miss May Barker, Cambridge; J. R. Moult, York; E. O. Page, 
Shepherd's Bush; F. W. Gardner, Harrow ; W. L. Knight, 
Worthing; J. H. Surtees, Sunderland; T. Bullock, Colne (2) ; 
Thos. Aitken, Lerwick; Arthur Ryrie, Glasgow ; С. Н. Waugh, 
Annitsford ; J. Н. Ellis, Plymouth. 


Class I1. 


P. G. Mitchell, Acton, W. ; Mrs. Brewster, Cambridge; Wm. 
Sumner, Lancaster (2); Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; Miss 
Wilsom, Watford ; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on- Tweed (2) ; Miss 
Townsend, Switzerland; A. W. Hunt, Trinidad; А. V. 
Rasschon, Copenhagen; H. G. Owston, Woodhouse, Notts; G. 
Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; Н. Limbrick, Harborne; A. E. 
Elmsdale, Liverpool; T. S. Findlater, Cork; R. McAllister, 
Dublin; D. Willing, Manchester; M. Pomeroy, Portsmouth ; 
R. Jenkinson, Blackheath ; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; J. Bromley, 
Cardiff; К. Reynolds, Plymouth; J. Н. Wilkinson, Edinburgh ; 
P. Warrington, Dundee; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 


A. Gillespie, Kirkintillock; Н. Bastain, London, N.; Н. К. 
Taggart, Glasgow ; E. Fairhurst, Bolton ; H. Smith, Bradford ; 
Morton Maine, Alderley Edge; L. Edenborough, Horley; R. 
Herbert, Chelmsford ; T. W. Boot, Egremont ; P. C. Mitchell, 
Acton; O. Lofgwist, Horsham; Mrs. F. E. Battersby, Ply- 
mouth; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; F. J. Feltham, Christ- 
church; B. Rhodes, Preston; R. T. A. Hog, Winchester; Miss 
N. Picken, Chelsea ; W. F. Atter, Leicester ; H. Dawson, Roch- 
dale; T. Willoughby, Merstham; T. B. Meredith, Ottery St. 
Mary; H. W. Beasant, Bristol; Dr. E. M. Callender, London, 
W.; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; A. Shepherd, Killiecrankie ; Miss 
Gilby, Wimbledon Park; G. P. Wilkinson, Repton; D. F. 
Bennett, Liverpool; Mrs. Compston, Streatham Hill; E. C. H. 
Morris, Bounds Green, N. 
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The Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., advise us 
that recently, in the early morning, their window at 111, 
Oxford Street, W., was smashed and a pair of Voigtlander's 
prismatic binocular glasses, 12 diameters, No. $122/9152, value 
49, and also a Voigtlander Photostereoscopic camera, with a 
pair of Collinear Series 111. lenses, Nos. 95427/28, value £17 105., 
were stolen from the window. Our readers should note these 
numbers and particulars, so that in the event of these goods 
being offered for sale, it may probably lead to the discovery of 
the perpetrator of the theft. 


Members and friends of the South London Photographic 
Society, under the leadership of Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., 
spent the Whitsun vacation at St. Ives, Hunts. This old-world 
town and the immediate neighbourhood provide the would-be 
pictorial photographer with ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of his skill. Amongst the places visited, mention should 
be made of Hemingford Grey, Hemingford Abbots, Houghton 
Mill, and Holywell. At the latter place there was a chance 
meeting with the President of the R.P.S., who expressed his best 
wishes for a “ good bag” and a successful outing in his usual 
hearty manner. The party was well catered for at the “ White 
Horse," and secretaries of other societies would do well to 
consider St. Ives when making their arrangements for excursions. 


The Stereoscopic Society is now making its seventeenth annual 
distribution of slides among its members, known as the “ annual 
draw." Since its foundation in 1893 it has allotted about 3.500 
slides to its members and 21 'scopes. Over 7oo slides haxe 
been presented to various hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. There are vacancies for two members, and those caring 
to join should communicate with the secretary, Mr. Dider, 
Huntly, N.B., who will gladly furnish particulars. We тау, 
however, state that the entrance fee is 1s. 6d., and 2s. annual 
subscription. 


Leerbock der Algemeene Fotografie. Part I. By W. H. 
Idzerda. Published by S. L. Van Lovy, Amsterdam. Th:s 
really excellent Dutch treatise on photography marks a distinct 
advance in the photographic literature of Holland. The author 
is a professor in the Delft Technical High School, and gives 
in the volume under consideration a general treatise of the 
theory of photo-chemistry and photographic optics. The book is 
thoroughly up to date, and sufficiently technical in character to 
be of value to all scientific photographers. Photo-micrography, 
X-ray work, spectro-photography, astronomical work, etc., are 
all included, and it is only to be regretted that the work is in 
a language with which so few are sufficiently familiar to take 
advantage of it. 
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with weekly on this page. 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


te The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, 


IN REPLY.’ 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. : 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 
All queries and prints for criticism mnst be addressed 
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W.C., and marked “ Query” er “ Criticism on the outside. 


Developer. 
I need a developer (1) that keeps in strong stock solution, 
(2) for Kodak films and tank eod (3) in India. 
J. S. V. (Carshalton). 
We should imagine that rodinal would mes your needs, but 
possibly Messrs. Kodak can give you special hints regarding 
their films and tank, especially for use in India. 


Flatness of Image. 
Is the flatness of image of enclosed film due to over-ex- 
posure? April, 4 p.m., dull, F/6, е 1-1 us sec., film 
pack. 2 (Hitchin). 


Flatness may be due to dull lighting, the duds source of light 
behind the camera, over-exposure, insufficient development, etc. 
In your case the cause seems to be partly insufficient develop- 
ment and partly over-exposure, partly the dull lighting. 


Various Problems, 
(1) My camera has extra lens for 3, 6, 9 ft. Is it possible to 
snapshot a dog at these distances? My attempts are fuzzy. 
(2) Please give formula for safe cues Pn. and fixing 
bath, etc. (Shipston). 
From your letter it would appear that you a E quite under- 
stand the object of these supplementary lenses. Fuzziness may 
be due to defective focussing, to movement of the object or the 
camera during the exposure. It is possible that the supplemen- 
tary lenses or the infinity focus position of your camera may be 
at fault. Sometimes the position marked for infinity is what is 
called the hyperfocal point, j.e., that beyond which more distant 
objects are practically in focus. The article on p. 419 of our 
issue for May 4 should be useful to you. (2) We do not know of 
any combined bath that we can answer for as being ''safe." 
Time is a testing factor to be reckoned with. 


Grain of Paper. 
I have copied a photograph, and find the grain of the paper 
shows in the print. Can I prevent this during printing? 
. M. (Watford). 

If you print on a slightly rough-surfaced paper you will find 
that the grain effect of the original will show very slightly, and 
will appear to be due to the granular surface of the paper on 
which you are making the new print. When copying an original 
on a granular paper it is advisable to work out of doors on a 
somewhat dull day, or, if indoors, to arrange for the light to 
fall on the original from over and behind the camera, ;.e., not a 
side light. See article on copying in issue for May 25, page 489. 


Blue Printe. 


Can you tell me how to make blue prints, | any other way - 


of copying drawings? . J. (Eccles). 

(A) Water 1 oz., ammonia citrate of iron So gr. E Water 1 oz., 
potassium ferricyanide бо gr. Mix A and В, filter, and brush 
over the surface of paper. This may be done in gaslight or in 
the daytime if the blinds are drawn down so as to make the room 
only dimly lighted. The paper should be dried by holding before 
a fire—say 3 ft. away. The paper dries a yellow-green tint. It is 
now exposed under the drawing. Light converts the colour to a 
greyish tint. The paper‘then merely requires well washing in 
water. Where light acts, a blue colour is produced, and where 
the lines of the drawing protect the paper from light action the 
paper washes out white. If you require further information 
consult “ Ferric and Heliographic Printing Processes" (Daw- 
barn and Ward). 


Copyright. 
I am asked to copy a group taken two years ago by a pro- 
fessional. (1) Can I reproduce postcards and sell them 
without infringing the law regarding uncopyrighted photo- 
graphs? (2) How can a photo that is copyrighted be dis- 
tinguished ? A. B. R. (Auchtermuchty). 


If the photograph is not marked copyright you cannot tell 
whether it is copyright or not. It may or may not be so pro- 
tected. It is not essential that a protected picture be marked 
in any way. If the professionally taken photograph was taken 
in the ordinary way of business, and a “© valuable consideration ” 
paid for it, then, in the absence of a special contract to the con- 
trary (which is extremely unlikely), the copyright belongs to the 
person paying the ‘valuable consideration.” The usual rate 
of payment for such work would be reckoned a “ valuable con- 
sideration.” If the group in question was taken by the pro- 
fessional without payment, then the copyright is his unless 
otherwise contracted. 


Flower Photography and Reflections. 
I would like to know how to avoid reflections in the glass, 
etc. С. W. A. (Edinburgh). 


The glass must be thoroughly clean on both sides. Next, so 
arrange that the light from the window falls on the glass at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. As regards reflections from the 
camera, the best plan is to get a large piece of black velvet, 
make a hole in the centre just large enough for the lens to peep 
through, and then envelop the camera in the black velvet. Any 
shiny part of the camera, such as brass binding, etc., is very apt 
to give troublesome reflections. You will also find that you get 
less reflection effect on a dull than on a bright day. As little 
light should fall on the camera as possible. 


Flashlight. 
What would be the quantity of flashlight powder for the 
following conditions:—F/8, Imperial flashlight, quarter- 
plate, light room? (1) Group of three persons, full length? 
(2) Three-quarter portrait? (3) Head and shoulders? What 
would be the difference with and without a thin muslin 
diffuser? F. W. L. (Hertford). 


You forgot to give one important item, viz., the distance 
between the flashlight and objects to be illuminated. Assuming 
the plate speed to be зоо Н. and D., and (1) the group to be 
seven yards away, then use 25-30 grains of flash powder. (2) For 
the three-quarter length, at, say, four yards distance, use 15-20 
grains; for the head and shoulders, at, say, three yards, use 
12-15 grains. These are quantities for use without a diffusing 
screen. If a very thin screen be used it will stop a little of the 
light, but will also light up the shadows, so that only a trifle 
more powder is required with the screen than without it, say, 
20 per cent. extra. 


Torme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic Newe," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, тоз. 10d. 
Canada  .. "1 % 6s. 6d. е M 138. 
Other Countries .. ,, з s 6d. ч PE 158. 


Chegues to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, Lp. 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Lr AES This week we reproduce 

a two more examples of the 
work of the Danish pictorialists, Axel and Ditler 
Duckert, of Copenhagen (see front page and page 558). 
We are pleased to have the opportunity of publishing 
from time to time reproductions of pictures by leading 
photographers abroad, in addition to those by British 
workers. We believe that by thus bringing to the 
notice of our great circle of readers examples of all 
styles of work and all phases of pictorial photography, 
from the efforts of prize-winners in our Beginners’ 
Competitions to the latest ‘‘ masterpieces ’’ by the most 
advanced of the newest schools, real progress will be 
indicated. Ө ® @ 


We know that in all art matters it has been those 
workers with the broadest outlook and the greatest 
knowledge of contemporary art who have made the 
steadiest advance and the most lasting impression. 
The '' groovy " worker with but one set of ideas and 
ideals is apt to get overlooked and swamped, even 
though he may shout his loudest for a space. In an 
art that has yet to see its centenary it behoves its 
apostles to note well the passing of events in the greater 
art world that was in full development in the davs of 
Phidias. THE A. P. AND Р. N. is catholic in its selec- 
tion and treatment of all photographic matters, particu- 
larly those in relation to pictorial work, and it is here 
perhaps we may find the reason for its universal appeal 
1o and popularity with every type of camera user in all 
parts of the world. 2 868 


Both the examples of the work of the brothers 
Duckert in the present issue have as their motive con- 
centration of light emphasised with a single figure. 
Both are successful as compositions, and both charm 
by their simplicitv. Тһе empty room апа the 
thoughtful pose of the figure in '' Memories " make 
what might almost be described as a '' subject picture ’’ 
—and one that suggests its title. It is none the worse 
for this, however, although some subject pictures suffer 
from the defect that the subject over-balances the pic- 
torial qualities of the composition, but here the very 
bareness of the room obviates this, and it is difficult to 
suggest an improvement. ‘‘ A Study in Tones "' is also 
noteworthy on account of its singleness of purpose. 
The only fault that may be found is the over-heavy 
patch made by the shadow in the passage beyond the 
gate. This competes unduly with the figure, but even 
as it is, the figure, Ьу its definite outline and strength, 
calls for attention first, and gains extra emphasis by 
the fact that the lines of the composition lead up to it. 


e se s 


A Japanese paper, The Monthly Photo Journal, gives 
in its current issue some description of the Autochrome 
plate, and of some of the screen-plates that have 
followed it. | Photo-micrographs of the grain of the 
plates are shown, and it is interesting to find that our 
Eastern allies are taking every advantage of the 
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facilities offered them by Europeans of recording the 
wonderful natural colour schemes of the East by the 
latest photographic means. Every one is familiar with 
the quaint colouring and character of Japanese pictures. 
It will be interesting to compare the colour renderings 
of Japanese landscapes and other views as seen by 
nature artists with the almost unerring records of the 
Autochrome plate. Colour photography will un- 
doubtedly have an educational influence in the Far East 
which it is hardly possible to realise in our own country. 
At the same time the natural gifts of the Japanese— 
possibly the most artistic and beauty-loving race in the 
world—may utilise the camera as a means of pictorial 
expression, and produce workers with new ideas for the 
progress of photography that we little wot of yet. 

$ E Q 


Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. will be glad to note 
that Mr. Arthur S. Newman, who is probably well 
known to many of them as the designer and maker of 
the original N. and С. “ Sibyl” camera, and other 
N. and G. cameras, is at liberty to place his unique 
knowledge in camera design and construction at their 
disposal. Mr. Newman, who has now started in busi- 
ness independently for himself at Whittington Works, 
Highgate Hill, N., is devoting a considerable amount 
of time and attention to carrying out design and con- 
struction in modern photographic and kinematograph 
apparatus. His abilities as an inventor are well known, 
and we look to Mr. Newman to introduce shortly some 
remarkable new features, both in photographic 
apparatus and cinematography. In the meantime, 
those of our readers who desire expert advice on 
cameras or special repairs to shutters or other photo- 
graphic apparatus or high-class camera building, should 
write to the above address, or endeavour to arrange 
an appointment with Mr. Newman, who will be pleased 
to advise them on these matters. We do not think 
our readers could place their wants or apparatus in 
more capable hands. 

$e ® $ 


Development in ordinary daylight by means of a 
developing solution stained sufficiently red to screen the 
immersed plate from actinic rays has frequently been 
tried, but has never greatly appealed to the photo- 
grapher, as it restricts to a great extent his freedom t» 
watch the progress of development. For other reasons 
combined development and fixing has quite failed to catch 
public favour. Now, however, F. Jeannot and M. R. 
Brenner have devised a solution which not only develops 
and fixes simultaneously, but, according to the Photo- 
graphische Chronik, does it all in broad daylight. The 
solution suggested is as follows :— 


Magnesium picrate  .................. 81 grams 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite ......... 544  ,, 
Hypo ep ERE 250  ,, 
Diamidophenol ........................ 125 ,, 


The ingredients аге pulverised separately, mixed and 
dissolved in twenty-five times their weight of water. 
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THE TRAFFIC OF THE SEA. Р Bv Percy С. К. WRIGHT. 
See article on page 567. 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. Bv W. FosTER BRIGHAM. 
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(Sec article on “Character tn Postraiture, page 5529. ) 
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AN INTERIOR By А. AND D. DucKERT. 


A note on the work оу the brothers Duckert apscares in the last issue. 
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A JUNE AFTERNOON. By A. AND D. Ducxert. 
The work оу the brothers Duckert was referrea to in our last issue, gage 5 75. 
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HE recent examples of June weather with 

which the British Isles have been favoured have 

had at least one saving grace for the amateur 

photographer. They have afforded him oppor- 
tunities for picturing almost every type of climatic con- 
dition—with the possible exception of a heavy snow- 
fall—with the actinic light of the mid-year to work by. 
Wet street scenes—always with great pictorial possi- 
bilities—frequently fail by reason of their harsh con- 
trasts and lack of shadow detail. The recent 
heavy rains of June have given the camera 
user who wants to deal with this type of work 
his opportunity. Good daylight (from 5 a.m. till 7 
p.m.), fairly mild weather, bustling streets, and— 
plenty of rain. Here have been the essentials. What 
will the results be like? 

Photometric Units. 

Professor Glazebrook writes in the current issue of 
Nature in regard to tne photometric standards of this 
and other countries. It has, of course, been eminently 
unsatisfactory hitherto that each country has had its 
own standard; one of the chief aims of the scientist is to 
put commercial or applied science upon a standard 
footing, and one of the most disappointing failures to 
secure standardisation has been in the case of weights 
and measures, our grains, scruples, drachms, ounces 
and gallons, etc., being infinitely less wieldy and 
practical than the units of the metric system. The 
common unit of light to be maintained jointly by the 
national standardising laboratories of America, Great 
Britain, and France—‘‘ the international candle ’’—is 
ten-ninths of the Hefner unit. Whether it will be 
accepted from an international point of view remains to 
be seen, and depends on the acquiescence of the Com- 
missions in question. 

The following relations will hold good :— 

The proposed new unit is to be one pentane candle. 
This is equal to one '' bougie decimale," one American 
candle, 1.11 of a Hefner candle, or 0.104 of a Carcel 


unit. 
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In the memorandum as to photometric units is stated, 
`* It is hoped that general approval will be secured, and 
that in the near future the term ‘ international candle ’ 


for the new unit will have official international 
sanction.” 
The Future of Telephotography, 

An interesting discussion on telephotography was the 
order of the day at the June ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society—the last meeting, by the 
way, in the society’s old premises. Captain Owen 
Wheeler, the editor of the Telephoto Quarterly, set the 
ball rolling with a lucid paper, in which he set forth 
his own methods of working. He said that although 
the telephoto lens had been in process of evolution for 
eighteen years, it must be admitted that until the last 
year or two this branch of work was anything but 
popular. He attributed the disfavour with which it 
was regarded to the difficulties caused by internal re- 
flections in the lens system. These he obviates bv the 
use of a little extending hood—a plain aluminium teles- 
coping tube—placed in the forefront of his camera 
arrangements. This device not only cut off the ordinary 
internal reflections, but it also facilitated focussing. 

There were three questions, continued Captain 
Wheeler, which the worker asked himself when con- 
sidering the practicability of a new process or method : 

Is it reasonably economical? 

Is it portable? 

Does it necessitate only average skill in manipulation ? 

With regard to economy, anvone who had a good 
camera and lens and a spare £5 note could obtain suf- 
ficiently good results, so far as money could procure 
them. He admitted that in his own equipment he had 
a round dozen of negative lenses, but in ordinary work 
he only found it necessary to use three or four of them. 
He found the ordinary square model type of camera 
the most suitable, mounted on a tripod about two sizes 
larger than would be used for the same instrument in 
ordinary work. Не had a special two-legged support 
of a very portable character for keeping the front por- 
tion of the camera steady. 

_ The worker found his chief troubles begin in arrang- 
ing for magnification, focussing and exposure. If onlv 
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one negative lens were in use different magnifications 
could only be made by increasing or decreasing the 
camera extension. This plan, however, had its disad- 
vantages, and in his own practice he preferred to have 
in use a series of negative lenses, and only sparingly 
to take advantage of the camera extension. А com- 
paratively short extension of eight or ten inches instead 
of the more usual lengths greatly diminished the risk of 
vibration. He sometimes used magnifications of fifteen 
or seventeen diameters, but as a rule he did not recom- 
mend such extremes to the average worker. 

The great desideratum in focussing at high mag- 
nifications was patience. It often happened that for a 
time nothing at all was to be seen on the screen, and 
the suddenness with which, perhaps, the bough of a tree 
made its appearance was somewhat startling. With 
regard to exposure, he held to the old rule—;.e., mul- 
tiply the exposure required by the positive alone by the 
square of the magnification. But it must be remem- 
bered that sometimes a view on being brought nearer 
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changed its character—say, from a clump of trees to 
a house front—and when one applied the rule just men- 
tioned regard must be had to the particular part of the 
subject to be tele-photographed. Orthochromatic 
screens and plates were of value for cutting out light 
haze in the atmosphere; it was astonishing what a dif- 
ference a six-times screen would make. 

He thought that telephotography had a future in por- 
traiture, because it could render the figure without any 
distortion, and he showed some examples having a mag- 
nification of eight or nine diameters and an exposure of 
twenty seconds. Some instantaneous pictures of 
groups were included—taken 1-36th of a second at four 
magnifications. He did not care for much higher mag- 


nification than this in instantaneous work. 

In conclusion, he expressed the opinion that in the 
future neither warship nor airship would be unequipped 
with an outfit; it would diminish the risks and add to 
the interest of the explorer’s calling, while it would 
greatly assist the work of the press photographer. 
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4a» The R.P.S. in 
Merry Mood. 


Some misguided person not very long ago introduced the 
Latinised word to “ obsess,” and from that day onwards every 
person possessing a pen or pencil had the finger itch until the 
word “© obsessed ” was dragged in somehow or other. Thus ат I 
constrained to remark that the R. P. S. has of late been 
* obsessed " by the mood congratulatory. Votes of thanks to 
lecturers, donors, committees, and others follow one another, as 
the gusty gales sweep the leaves in Vallambrosa, but an audible 
smile lighted up the lantern sheet—it isn't a sheet, but a painted 
wall, but, no matter!—when the amiable president proposed a 
vote of condo—no—congratulation on the recent marriage of 
one of the members. By the word “ recent” I do not desire 
to imply that the aforesaid gentleman has been married on 
numerous previous occasions—I merely use the term to convey 
the idea that the event which for ever hereafter is to be pre- 
served in the annals of photography took place quite recently. 


The ‘* Pointed’’ Style of Mounting. | 

As a beginner, I always like to pick up a hint or two, so away 
I went last week to the White City, and in the Palace of Arts 
found furniture, carpets, statuary, and photography. The thing 
which took the biscuit in the way of artistic novelty was a little 
matter of mounting, at any rate it seemed to fix a part of the 
print to the mount. Оп the wall was a neat frame with mount 
and print, but no glass. The two top corners of the print were 
fixed to the mount. The print was, I fancy, of the oily sort. 
Anyhow, it was of the curly kind, and the lower part seemed 
to want to roll up and hide its blushing merits. But apparently 
some kind friend thought otherwise, and had fixed one lower 
(would-be-curly) corner to the mount by the simple but efficient 
method of driving a nail through the print and mount, and 
backing board as well for all I know to the contrary. Now you 
and I, gentle ‘reader, might have used a bit of gummed paper 
off the edging of a postage stamp, or even a humble pin. But 
mark you, how a great mind pointedly solves the problem with 
directness and efficiency. What a delightful lesson for the 
person who made the prints! How he will cherish it when it 
returns to his loving and heaving bosom. 


Tele-spotting the Enemy. 

The Mad Mullah, that weird figure that periodically crosses 
the world's stage, may consider his days of elusiveness are 
ended when he reads this paragraph. It is about a bizarre 
little story which was told at the “ Royal " the other night, when 


different workers were singing the triumphs of the telephoto 
lens. One speaker had laid bare Admiralty secrets in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, another had solved the question of how to 
decorously picture a skull in a museum, and a third had found 
inaccessible gargoyles falling into his lap. But it was reserved 
for another to tell how, four or five years ago, he was with an 
expedition in equatorial Africa, within sight of Kenia, the spent 
volcano, but separated from its summit by thirty miles of 
hostile country. Greatly daring, he had taken with him a tele- 
photo attachment to his camera. One fine day, while watching 
a ford to prevent the enemy from crossing it, the hour of 
luncheon drew nigh, and failing liquid refreshment he thought 
the next best thing to do was to have a shot at a distant water- 
fall and replenish his fluids by means of the imagination. Just 
as he was focussing, however, the enemy came within the field 
of view, and hurriedly making the exposure, he gained an 
excellent instantaneous picture of the whirling warriors. There 
the Kiplingesque narrative suddenly ended, although one would 
hav e liked to know whether the enemy replied with any- 
thing equally instantaneous, and, especially, what became of 
the luncheon. 


A Kindergarten for Novelists. 


There is a happy suggestion in the latest number of the New 
York Bookman to hand. A literary critic implores novelists to 
patronise moving picture shows if they want to learn how to 
tell a story. He says that one great lesson the cinematograph 
teaches is how to use the ever-changing background against 
which the scene is pictured. In the moving picture a tumultuous 
throng hired for the purpose rush pell mell down the streets 
after a Russian anarchist, but the happiest effects are due, not 
to the stage-managed mob, but to the chance intrusion of out- 
siders—the staid householders who fling up their windows and 
their hands at the same time, and the stray dogs that hurry to 
see what all the ramp and roar is about. An artistic fault with 
novelists, he complains, is that they suppress everything that 
does not bear upon the main scene, whereas in Nature—even 
Nature touched by the cinematograph—the waves do not stop 
splashing on the sand because the ship has gone down with 
all on board, nor do the leaves keep from rustling in the trees 
because the blushes come and go in her cheek. But the image 
of a cinematograph booth with Miss Marie Corelli, notebook 
in hand, watching for more sorrows of Satan, strikes one as 
rather far-fetched. Perhaps the schools for young authors 
which are now springing up in some abundance will consider the 
advisability of taking their pupils en d/oc, as it were, to some 
house of entertainment where moving pictures are a speciality. 
The young idea would doubtless shoot tremendously afterwards. 
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Y DEAR МАЕК МЕА- 
SURINGLASS,* — ] 


quite agree with you 

about the import- 
technique in pictorial 
photography; in fact, I go even 
further, and assert that it is im- 
possible for a man to become a 
decent pictorial photographer 
unless he can handle his par- 
ticular medium with a skill that is equal to yours. But 
when we consider the actual employment of technical 
skill we must consent to differ. 

In the first place you seem to think that the artistic 
photographer should have an all-round knowledge, 
which is an absurd supposition. If he has elected to 
work in platinotype, and has acquired the mastery over 
his negative so that he can express himself in platino- 
tvpe, you cannot expect him to be skilled in carbon: 
nor can you expect the carbon worker to be an expert 
in toning P.O.P. 

Augustinus Workinoils* does most magnificent sea- 
scapes in oil, but I consider that his water-colour 
sketches are both heavy and lifeless—this does not take 
away from the virtue of his real pictures. 

In the second place, it is ridiculous to think that an 
artistic photographer will try to bring out everv tone 
that lies in his plate and paper: there is such a thing 
as '' reserve."' 

As I was thinking over this letter, two days ago, my 
piano-tuner finished his torture and broke into melody. 
He played so as to bring out the quality of each note 
and both pedals; but the one and only pleasure his play- 
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* NoTE.—In order to safeguard myself against the recent 
interpretation of the libel laws, I must state that these names 
are pure fiction. 
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ing gave me lay in the fact that it was his swan song. 

Last night a really musical R.E., who had spent five 
years in Burma, dined here—I believe that he is honestly 
musical, because he prefers a Wagner opera to the 
theatre; and he would rather go to a symphony concert 
than take a pretty woman to dine at Ranelagh. 

After dinner he played a musical romance, which he 
had built up from various Burmese folk-songs. The 
first scene depicted a girl's childhood, and both the 
chords and the melody were the simplest imaginable. 
The effect was delightful. 

He followed this with a drab-toned monotony, which 
sketched the life of an eight-year-old bride; to be fol- 
lowed by the romance of love and the crash of despair. 

As I listened to his playing, and watched his finger- 
ing, I thought of your letter about the technique of 
pictorial photography. 

Now, my dear chap, I have one of Will Cadby's 
child photographs before те: it is done in the lightest 
shades of silvery grey, and is as simple as my sapper's 
child-song. But the child's face and arms and legs 
are real solid flesh and blood, and her frock contains 
a real solid body. You could not have done this pic- 
ture, with all your technical skill, nor could I, nor could 
anyone except Cadby. And, mark you, the technique 
is absolutely perfect, without either an artistic fault 
or a technical blemish. | 

Believe me! if any of the leading pictorial photo- 
graphers set to work to turn out a set of local views, 
they could attain far better finish than either you or I. 
All the same, you may tell your young friends to start 
with technique, and that all artistic photography is 
founded on a perfect mastery over materials.— Yours 
sincerely, A. J. ANDERSON.* 


P.S.—This last asterisk means that I want to shirk 
all responsibility for libel. 


THE SALON ENTRY FORM. : 


T the moment of going to press, the entry form and pros- 

pectus of the seventeenth Photographic Salon has reached 
us. The exhibition will again be held this year at 5a, Pall Mall 
East, S.W. (Royal Water-colour Society's Galleries), from 
September roth to October 23rd. The receiving day for pictures 
is August 3oth, from 1o a.m. to 6 p.m., on which day all pictures 
for exhibition must be delivered at the gallery, either personally 
or through an agent. 

Notable points in this year’s Salon entry form are :—The 
publication of the names of the organising committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Malcolm Arbuthnot, Walter Benington, Reginald 
Craigie, George Davison, Charles H. L. Emanuel, and F. T. 
Mortimer; and the statement that “Careful consideration will 
be given to all pictures submitted for exhibition, and a selection 
will be made by a committee appointed from among members 
of the Linked Ring." 

This year's receiving agents for country exhibitors are Messrs. 
Selfridge and Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., who will 
receive, deliver, and return exhibits at very reasonable charges, 
which are stated in the entry form. Packages from the country 


and abroad must be delivered to Messrs. Selfridge and Co., 
Department 134, not later than Thursday, August 26th, accom- 
panied by their entry forms. 


Pictorial photographers should note carefully the statement 
on the entry form that “The aim of the Linked Ring is to 
exhibit only that class of work in Pictorial Photography in which 
there is distinct evidence of personal artistic feeling and execu- 
tion. Those who are making serious efforts in this direction are 
cordially invited to submit their work." 

Foreign exhibitors will note that pictures from abroad may be 
sent unframed, but should be mounted. Those which are 
accepted will be suitably framed at the expense of the Linked 
Ring. Pictures from abroad should be sent direct to the Hon. 
Secretary, Photographic Salon, at 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W., and 
must reach him not later than August 26th. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. should therefore write with- 
out delay to the hon. exhibition secretary, Reginald Craigie, 
sa, Pall Mall East, S.W., for a copy of the entry form and 
prospectus, which will be sent free. 
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CORRESPONDENT of Tue А. P. AND 
P. N. recently asked a question in refer- 
ence to bromide printing which will 
probably present itself to many other 
workers. 

Is it desirable to use an acid fixing 
bath for prints on bromide paper, and 
in what manner will sulphide toning be 
affected by its use? Will there be any 
difference between toning prints fixed 
in an acid bath and those fixed in a 
plain neutral solution of hypo? The 
effect on sulphide toning is specially im- 
portant to many workers; and, consider- 
ing how different is the advice given by the various 
manufacturers of bromide paper, it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is the best course to adopt. 

This is the question raised, and before giving a de- 
finite answer it is necessary to make a reservation. 

The acid fixing bath is mentioned in general terms, 
as though there were but one form, or else that it were 
immaterial which formula was adopted. Quite a num- 
ber of distinct formula for acid fixing baths have been 
published, and many of them are in the highest degree 
undesirable. Their use would lead to fugitive prints 
or negatives, and they should, therefore, be unhesitat- 
ingly condemned. 

A Reliable Formula. 


There is, practically, only one good form in which 
an acid solution of hypo can be prepared by the ordinary 
worker, and that consists of a solution of hypo to which 
has been added potassium meta-bisulphite. 

A very good proportion for general work is one ounce 
of potassium meta-bisulphite to a pound of hypo. И 
these quantities are dissolved in sufficient water to make 
thirty-two ounces of solution, it will form a convenient 
stock solution, which will keep well in a corked bottle. For 
fixing negatives, one part of this solution and one part 
of water should be used; for bromide prints, one part 
stock solution to three parts of water. This will give 
fixing baths containing five ounces of hvpo to the pint 
for plates, and two and a half ounces for prints. In 
each case the minimum time of fixing should be twelve 
minutes at a temperature of sixty to sixty-five degrees. 

The most simple and satisfactory method of mixing the 
stock solution is to pour boiling water on the hypo and 
to stir the mixture, so that the crvstals are dissolved 
in the smallest possible quantity of water. As soon as 
a complete solution is effected, sufficient cold water тау 
be added to make the required quantity, and the potas- 
sium meta-bisulphite dissolved in the solution. Or, if 
preferred, the potassium meta-bisulphite may be dis- 
solved in as little water as possible, and this added *o 
the hypo before it is made up to thirty-two ounces. 


The Acid Fixing Bath Good for Bromides. 


This acid fixing bath is in every respect satisfactory 
for bromide paper, and preferable to a plain solution of 
hypo. If a bromide print be left a long time in a 
fixing bath containing hypo only, it will fade and dis- 


FIXING BATH IN BROMIDE PRINTING. 
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colour badly. The image will discolour, not the paper. 
The deep tones will change to a sickly yellowish brown, 
and the image show the well-known character of sul- 
phuretted or badly faded silver print.,From thirty to 
forty minutes' immersion in the hypo solution will fre- 
quently produce this deterioration to a sufficient extent 
to ruin the print, especially in warm weather, and an 
immersion of several hours will cause the image almost 
to disappear. | 

‚ With the acid bath given, however, a long immer- 
sion will cause no loss of quality or deterioration what- 
ever. Experimental prints have been left in this fixing 
bath for twelve hours without showing the slightest 
change. This alone is an indication of a great 
superiority in its action. Apparently, the tendency to 
sulphurisation inherent in the ordinary hypo solution 
has been entirely destroyed by this addition of potas- 
sium meta-bisulphite, or, at least, so far lessened as 
to become practically inert. For, while thirty minutes' 
immersion in plain hypo will produce sulphurisation, 
twelve hours' immersion in this acid fixing solution will 
not show the slightest trace of the same defect. 


Comparisons and Results. 


Independently of this quality, however, it is impor- 
tant to examine the relative effects of a plain hypo solu- 
tion and of an acid fixing bath, with regard to the 
general quality of the image, and also in regard to the 
process of toning. 

The acidity of the fixing bath prepared with potas- 
sium meta-bisulphite ensures a cleaner quality in prints. 

Any trace of developing’ solution remaining in the 
prints when they are placed in the fixing bath is in- 
stantly neutralised. It is rendered inert in regard to 
staining the print, or discolouring the hypo in such a 
manner as to stain subsequent prints. Consequently, 
the prints, when fixed, are cleaner and purer in their 
light tones, and better in colour throughout. 

When two or three prints only are developed and 
fixed, this difference is verv slight, though it always 
exists. But when a large number of prints are fixed 
in succession in one quantity of solution, the difference 
in the action of the two baths is much more pronounced. 
It is always in favour of the acid bath. 

With developers that require an alkaline solution the 
difference is greater than with those like amidol, which 
require no addition of alkali. 

This acid fixing bath does not in any way affect the 
action of the sulphide toning solutions. They work 
as satisfactorily in every respect as when a simple solu- 
tion of hypo is used. The cleaner and purer image, 
however, is a distinct advantage in obtaining purity 
and delicacy of tone. The image in a properly de- 
veloped print will tone readily to a pure and rich brown 
without the slightest degradation or loss of transparent 
quality either in the half-tones or deep shadows. 

Although in some cases the advantages of the acid 
fixing bath are not so great as in others, they always 
exist, and there is never any compensating disadvan- 
tage to detract from its good qualities. 
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By J. WELLESLEY COX. 


china and earthenware, it is clear that many amateurs 


and at the same time offer suggestions to many others. 
this work will follow in next week's issue.— Ер.] 


The Photography of Old China and (| 


Earthenware.-1. 


Special to "The A. P. and P. N.” 
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[From the frequency with which we receive enquiries relating to the photography of old 


are applying their hobby in this 


manner. The following practical little article will therefore Ье welcomed by many readers, 


A second article dealing further with 


N considering the subject of the photography of 

china and earthenware the question of colour ren- 

dering will usually be found of the first import- 

ance. Moreover, this factor is the one which 
usually constitutes the first encountered difficulty, 
though it is by no means the only or even the most 
important one. 

The beginner who first tries to photograph white 
and blue china with an ordinary dry-plate, or with an 
ortho. plate but no colour screen, is usually not a little 
surprised to find a great deal of the white and blue 


Group taken with Ortho. plate and six times Gilvus 
screen. 
effect has vanished in his negative. Therefore 
we may at once conclude that an ortho. plate 
and colour screen must be used in all cases 
where we have any colour difference; and by 
this I mean not merely the difference of blue and 
yellow, for instance, but also light and dark 
blue, i.e., difference of the same colour. So 
that for everything, except plain white or 
black ware, the ortho. plate and colour screen 


are required. 
BacKing 


Next, as most pieces are of the glazed kind, 
giving strong, if small, reflection patches, we 
soon learn from experience that a backed plate fs 
also necessary; otherwise these strong patches 
of light are exceeding likely to produce blurs 
and other similar objectionable defects. Even 


when dealing with biscuit or other forms of unglazed 
or matt surface wares, a backed plate will give us a 
better and more delicate scale of gradations. There- 
fore in all cases a backed plate is to be recommended. 


Background. 

This, again, is a very much more important matter 
than many workers realise. In the first place its 
colour or shade should be so chosen that it gives 
moderate but not excessive light and shade contrasts. 
For example, a white piece against a black background 
is very likely to suffer from excessive con- 
trast, and look chalky: similarly, black ware 
against a white ground is seldom, if ever, 
satisfactory. 

The collector photographing examples in 
possession of friends has often to put up with 
a make-shift arrangement, and borrow a shawl 
or table-cloth, or sheet of brown paper. But 
for serious work it is desirable to have a set 
of three backgrounds, which are kept clean 
and free from creases. They may con- 
veniently be light, medium and dark grey. 
Any quite cheap material will serve, pro- 
vided it is free from pattern, creases, and 
non-shiny. It is a good plan to keep each 
piece rolled up on a piece of broomstick, as 
this keeps it clean, compact, and free from 
creases. For the benefit of the ignorant 


Taken with Ordinary plate, no screen Compare with companion print. 
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'" mere male man” who braves the bewilderment 
of a draper's shop, the following materials may 
be mentioned as fairly cheap and generally suitable, 
viz., cotton velvet (otherwise velveteen), cashmere, 
serge, and crash. For most purposes a piece about a 
yard or so wide and 14 yards long will be useful. One 
can then fix up one end of the material flat against a 
wall, use part as a background and part as the table 
cover, and so avoid the usually objectionable strongly 
marked line between table-top and background. 

Notes on the accompanying Illustrations. 

The examples here reproduced are selected in order 
to show certain very common mistakes. They are 
chiefly designed to draw the beginners’ attention to 
colour and background. Other matters concerning 
lighting, etc., will be dealt with in another article. 


June 22, 1909. 


Reproduced are two companion exposures, on ordinary 
and ortho. plates. Readers should go over the items 
one by one, and compare them in the two prints. Com- 
mencing on the right, is a very dark blue scent-bottle, 
with decorations in gilt, and medallion with decorations 
in red, etc. Next comes a pastille burner on triangular 
foot, white and gilt, and upper part in smalt blue. The 
plate at the back is a white ground, with pale apple- 
green edge. Next, a vase standing on a small inverted 
bowl richly decorated in the well-known Crown Derby 
reds and blue, with gilding. To our left is another 
pastille burner, in duck's egg green on gilt foot. All 
the pieces in this group are Crown Derby ware. The 
background (extemporised) was a grey cashmere 
shawl, unfortunately considerably creased, but used 
both for background and table-cover. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FIRST AID. 


Ру NORMAN BLAKE. и 


SPECIAL TO ** THE A. P. AND P. N.” 


Every amateur should read the foilowlng useful little article, and obtain the material suggested 
by the author. 


STITCH in time saves nine was once the saying of, 
А and only practised by, the thrifty housewife, but from 

this estimable individual the world at large, and more 
particularly the medical world, have learnt a valuable 
lesson. From that excellent invention of modern times, 
the ambulance, we can obtain a “Photographic First Aid,” 
which possesses the advantage of being always ready. 

I refer to the many uses that surgeon’s plaster can be 
put by the ingenious amateur photographer. Equipped with 
a sixpenny reel of surgeon’s plaster, which can be purchased 
at the nearest chemist’s or drug stores, he is ready to render 
first aid in many photographic ways. 

To a broken negative, for instance, by slightly warming 
a strip of the plaster, and placing it over the crack, on the 
glass side of the negative, the glass is held together, and 
consequent breaking of the film is obviated during the 
delicate operation of soaking off and transferring to a fresh 
sheet of glass. 

The photographing of medals, coins, and similar objects 
is a branch of photography generally shunned by the 
amateur, because he has not the necessary apparatus for 
taking such articles in a recumbent position. Let him take 
a sheet of cardboard, of a tint that will make a suitable 
background, and, cutting two small, parallel, vertical slits 
through the board with a sharp penknife, proceed to push 
the two ends of a three-inch strip of plaster through, and 
securely fasten them on the back. This will give a small 
adhesive surtace that will hold the object firmly, by simply 
applying a slight pressure, and, on removal, will be found 
to have not marked or damaged the metal surface in any 
Way. 

Needless to say, this method is just as effective with plaster 
casts ; or, in fact, any small object. Of course, care should 
always be taken that the adhesive surface is smaller than the 
object, so that it is not visible. 

The early pattern of the Kodak developing tank and the 
Brownie size to the present day do not possess a water- 
tight lid; this necessitates the turning, during development, 
of the contents. To facilitate this operation, many photo- 
graphers secure the apron by encircling with a rubber band ; 


but woe betide the film if that band should be too tight. 
In its place use a strip of plaster. If it is slightly warmed 
first, no action of the developing solution will move it. 

A dozen postcard-size films to correctly mask and proof 
on gaslight paper or postcards in an ordinary half-plate 
frame may sound a tedious order, but with our eyer-ready 
aid. the whole operation is reduced to the utmost simplicity. 
The mask is first fastened on to a clean half-plate glass 
by a small square of plaster at each corner. Then down 
each end of the mask lay a full-width strip, pressing firmly 
into contact on its outer edge only. All that is then required 
is to correctly place film over the mask, lightly press down 
the inner edge of plaster—one touch on each side will hold 
it—and make the print. Less than thirty seconds will suffice 
to lift the edges of the plaster, and repeat the operation 
with the next film, and, when printing is finished, instead 
of a dozen films defaced with stamp or gummed paper, 
which often has to be removed before they can be replaced 
in a negative album, they are absolutely unmarked in 
any way. 

Another case: An amateur with a half-plate outfit requires 
a lantern slide by reduction, but has no 3} in. square carrier. 
Let him take a piece of fairly stout cardboard, 63 in. by 41 
in., and in the centre cut an opening 3и in. square, placing 
this in the slide. Two full-width strips of plaster are 
tightly stretched across the opening. Close the slide and 
open the front (if it is bookform), and place the lantern 
plate in this simple carrier. A gentle press will cause the 
adhesive plaster to hold it firmlv in position, with the addi- 
tional advantage of giving a full vie slide, unmarked by 
corner pins or rebate. 

To copy a photograph without damaging the mount with 
drawing pins or tacks: The plaster will hold it. It will 
fasten the bromide paper to the easel during enlarging, or 
а 5 by 4 negative to a half-plate glass if there is no carrier 
to fit the smaller size; or the vignette cards to the printing 
frames on a windy day— but enough; let the foregoing few 
examples introduce to the readers of THE A. P. anD P. N.a 
photographic companion that will stick to them, stick to 
everything they ask it; but, above all, it is not sticky. 


— ——— جموبي 


Westminster Photographic Exchange's New Catalogue.—A new 
illustrated photographic price list has just been issued by the 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., of 119, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. This list, which is quite a bulky book, 
contains particulars and illustrations of practically everything 
needed by the amateur photographer. Plates, papers, materials, 
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cameras, lenses, and all accessories by all makers are listed, and 
we advise our readers to write to the above address, when a 
copy of the list will be sent free. The Westminster Photo- 
graphic Exchange also make a special feature of second-hand 
apparatus, and will supply a catalogue of their stock on 
application. 
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Sır, —I was much interested in an article entitled “ Indiarubber 
and Asphalt Printing Methods," which appeared in your issue 
of May 4th, on page 429. At the end of the article the author 
mentions “ a much neglected method called the ‘ peppertype,’ ” 
but without saying who was the inventor and patentee, or giving 
any further particulars. 

It has occurred to me that as the process is a practical one, it 
will appeal to many of your wide circle of readers, so I supply the 
following notes. The inventor was Mr. R. T. Wall, of Somerset, 
and he took out letters patent in England, France, and Germany 
in the year 1881, keeping the patent going for nearly fourteen 
years, on the old expensive rates which held good in those days. 

Mr. Wall used this process for ceramic work chiefly, but it is 
extremely serviceable for the reproduction of lantern slides, 
owing to its cheapness. Unfortunately, the public were not 
educated to appreciate photo-mechanical methods then as now, 
so the process was allowed to lapse into oblivion. 

I will give the formule as improved by me. In the first 
place, I boldly make the statement that a// plants, or rather the 
oil extracted from all plants, trees, etc., are more or less sensitive 
to light. It's a case of “ bottled sunshine " in every sense of 
the word. I have obtained very fine pictures from such uncom- 
promising material as "cabbage and grass." Naturally, some 
are more sensitive than others, and Mr. Wall's pepper was one 
of them. 


RRESPONDEN 


То the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
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PEPPERTYPE. 


The formula is as follows: — 
A.— White pepper ............................................. } Ib. 
BHenzole: ASRS brad den hus 20 Oz 


C.—Solution of indiarubber in benzole, fairly 
thick (bicycle cement will do). 


For use, take A ten ounces, B one ounce, C one ounce. 
Filter, and you are ready to coat any hard glazed surface, as 
glass, opal, or hard-sized white paper, such as the Autotype 
Co. supply. 

The next procedure is to expose for a few minutes in the sun 
under a transparency, and then dust over with any litho dry 
colour, or powdered metals, as gold, silver, bronze, etc., and with 
a final brushing with a clean soft brush the whole thing is 
complete. 

Now where will you find such a simple process? No water, 
no chemicals, and dirt cheap. I might mention that I have tried 
many plants, both in England and abroad, and have found one 
more sensitive. even than pepper, equalling the rapidity of 
bichromate of potash, but as this is my own “ gollywog " to 
play with, I will reserve its name until I have made further 
experiments with it.—Yours, etc., W. W. WALL. 

Colombo, Ceylon. 


جي 
REFLEX REFLECTIONS,‏ 


SIR,—I have read with much interest Mr. J. Milton Watkins’ 
letter in your issue of May 25, and having been for many years 
a user of reflex cameras, I should like to add my endorsement to 
the plea he puts forward. 

It is the slow speeds that are needed by most workers, not 
the fast ones. During the past ten years I have exposed some 
thousands of plates in over twenty-five different lands, from 
the dampest climate in the world—the swamps of Java—to the 
driest—the plains or Manchuria and the alkali deserts of North 
America—but the occasions have been exceptional when I have 
used a speed faster than 1-10oth of a second; and certainly for 
every plate I exposed at that speed I exposed ten plates at 
slower speeds. 

Most useful slow exposures are 1-2oth, t-16th, 1-8th, and 1-4th 
of a second, and a shutter with low tension will give most of 
these. 

Automatic slow exposures are, however, undesirable, as they 
vary with climatic conditions, and cannot be depended on, 
owing to the pneumatic arrangement being affected. A slow 
faling blind will give down to one-tenth of a second, or even 
one-eighth. 

I have received so many letters from intending travellers 
asking what cameras I used in making the series of photo- 
graphs published during the past year in the Graphic and other 
weeklies, that I may say, once for all, the cameras I have used 
in all my travels were made by a private maker in California, 
and so long ago as 19oo he made me a reflex with triple extension 
and swing front that was always an instrument I could place 
the utmost reliance in. 

After six years’ use I sold it for more than its original cost 
to a Japanese who could never be happy till he got it. I had 
several cameras from this maker, and after years of use I 
sold them a// for more than they cost me, and have now adopted 
cameras that have been made for me by Mr. Kershaw, which 
are a vast improvement on my old ones. 

I would not wish any one to go through the bitter апа 
heartrending disappointments I have suffered through cameras 
breaking, in countries where it is impossible to get repairs 
effected, and through spending a lot of money on expensive 


instruments that were utterly unfit for serious work, and had 
to be discarded. 

When I say that during my last tour, which lasted over three 
years, more than £400. was lost in delays by breakdowns to 
even the good apparatus that I had (for instance, on one occa- 
sion the breaking of a small shutter screw in China cost me 
over £30 before it could be replaced), you will see how vitally 
important it is that prospective travellers far afield should have 
reliable and simple tools. 

The amateur is too often tempted to spend a lot of money on 
useless complications that the man whom sad experience has 
endowed with wisdom avoids. To sacrifice weight and size, 
risks are sometimes taken that no experienced travellers would 
dream of subjecting himself to. 

I have zever seen a man yet whose business it was to travel 
and illustrate with his camera using one of these complicated 
focal-plane shutters that are so tempting to the amateur. Pneu- 
matic valves, quick-winding and self-capping shutters I have 
learnt by experience to avoid most studiously. Every addi- 
tional complication means an additional risk. 

Simplicity is but a synonym for sterling worth in the excellent 
cameras I now have. The whole shutter can be got at quickly 
and easily by removing a few screws, and the entire internal 
works of the camera can be removed bodily, if required, merely 
by unscrewing the bottom. In opening up this camera the ex- 
cellence of the material used is apparent. 

The cameras will give exposures of any duration from r-1,00oth 
second down to 1-1oth second, and time exposures of any dura- 
tion by a mere touch. They have triple extension and swing 
fronts, and, what is of great value, the horizontal and vertical 
swing can be used simultaneously. 

My 5 by 7 camera will take lenses of any focus from six inches 
to sixteen inches on the mirror, and shorter lens without it, 
and it is convertible for stereoscopic use. It has a rising front 
of about 14 inches. What more could one expect? 

I owe many thanks to Mr. Kershaw for the care he has given 
to carrying out my wishes, and the satisfactory way he has 
accomplished them.—Yours, etc., Н. С. PONTING. 

London, W.C. 


— em 


The Rajar Camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907) 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire. for the best print on Rajar 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to G. A. Walker, 
Burnley Terrace, Mount Roskill, Auckland, New Zealand, his 
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print having been judged the best sent in during May. The paper 
on which the print is made was purchased from Messrs. Walter 
Suckling, Limited, 204, Cashel Street, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 
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NE of the first things that the beginner in 
pictorial photography will—discover, I was 
going to say, but it will need no discovering-- 
is the remarkable ease with which he is able 

to obtain quite an ordinary or commonplace rendering of 
a subject, no matter how beautiful the subject may have 
appeared at the time of exposure. 

Likewise, the reverse is just as true, namely, the diff- 
culty he will experience in obtaining a really successful 
pictorial result. He has so got into the habit of ex- 
posing his plates on the various subjects that he comes 
across, without giving a moment's thought as to com- 
position, lighting, etc., that it will require a considerable 
effort on his part before he gets into the way ol 
considering things from the pictorial standpoint. 

The idea of reconnoitring round, spending some con- 
siderable time endeavouring to find the best position 
from which to take the photograph, and making several 


TEwxESBURY ABBEY. The Commonplace Rendering, 


mental photographs, so to speak, before even unpacking 
the camera, does not occur to him. Even when this is 
done, and he is ready to expose a plate, the notion of 
waiting for minutes, possibly hours, to obtain suitable 
lighting and clouds hardly ever occurs to the novice. 

Well, Mr. Beginner, it’s no use; if you want to turn 
out fairly successful pictures eventually, you have got 
to use your powers of observation. It’s not the least 
bit of good making a snapshot of a place or thing as 
soon as you come across it. In nine cases out of ten, it 
will be a waster, of no worth to anybody (except the 
plate-maker); the tenth case may, by a fluke, turn out 
a fairly decent picture, but even then there is no credit 
due to you; it is merely because it was there and you 
couldn't very well help getting a good result as regards 
composition. 

What to Avoid. 

Let me give you an idea which will possibly help you 
on in your novitiate stages. Next time you visit a town 
or district on photography bent, search out all the 
stationers' shops and study their stock of picture post- 


cards displayed in the windows, taking particular notice 
of the positions where the views were taken from, next 
ко and search out the various spots, but don't take a 
single photograph from the same standpoints. Avoid 
them like the plague. 

Look about you and see if you cannot find a different 
view altogether. Supposing it is a building you are 
photographing. If you cannot get a pleasing picture of 
the whole of the building, try and obtain one of just 
a portion of it, such as a view through an archway or 
open door. 

An original and individual rendering of a scene is 
far preferable to dozens of picture postcard views put 
together. 

Two Illustrations. 

The accompanying illustrations may make matters 
clearer. No doubt many readers have visited Tewkes- 
bury and seen its fine old abbey. To those who have 
not, let me advise them to do so at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The abbey is picturesquely situated on the out- 
skirts of the town, and is bordered on the south side by 
meadows with a brook running through them. 

From these meadows we can get a full-length view 
of the abbey, and it is very easy to get a photograph 
of it from this point, but it will only be what one might 
call a ‘‘ record " photograph if it is taken without 
thought in the usual way. The illustration on this 
page is the tvpical beginner's result, likewise just about 
the view seen on the picture postcards in the shop 
windows. 

Compare this with ‘‘ A Reminiscence of Tewkes- 
bury " (see next page), which was taken at almost 
the same view point and time of day. It merely 
shows what is the result of using a little forethought 
and care in the selection of the view point. The 
very thing which in No. r 15 an eyesore and requires 
trimming off, namely, the brook, goes a long way 
towards making a picture of No. 2; while in a like 
manner the exercise of a certain amount of patience 
(about ten minutes, to be exact) resulted in obtaining the 
clouds which also go towards the making the result 
more pleasing. 

Just compare the two, Mr. Beginner, and then think 
to yourself whether it was not worth the extra trouble. 

The technical data were:—Marion’s iso. plate 
backed; June, 2.45 p.m.; 1o times screen; F/16; one 
second. 

A Useful Tip. 

By the way, there is a plan which I found very 
useful in making print No. 2, so for the benefit of those 
who may not be aware of it, I will pass it on. In 
taking the photograph with a fixed-front camera, if I 
had focussed on the abbey, flowers in the foreground 
would have been very much out of focus, unless I had 
stopped down very considerably. 

Now it is rarely advisable to stop down much in 
pictorial work, and in order to avoid this, the swing 
front was brought into use, and it was then found bv 
stopping down to F/16 that both the distant abbey and 
the flowers in the foreground were, fairly sharp. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF TEWKESBURY. By F. LuMBERS. 


See article on preceding page. 
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WOODLAND. 


By EDMUND C. CROUCH. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON LANDSCAPE WORK. 


By PETER MITCHELL. ж 


ANDSCAPE is but the language through which 
nature appeals to man, and art but the interpreter 
thereof. The material forms of every landscape, 

the hills, trees, rivers, earth, sea, or sky, are but the 

words, and can be regarded as the vocabulary of this 
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language. ‘They require to be arranged in some sort 
of coherent sequence or composition that they mav 
become intelligible, for not to all (indeed to few) is given 


the power of perfectly understanding the message of 
Nature. 
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By Н. W. Rusa. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Sympathy) Esseatial for Successful Work. 

Assuming that our aim in landscape photography is 
not merely to obtain records of various scenes, which 
please us on account perhaps of associations or reminis- 
cences, but to try and interpret as far as possible the 
spirit of nature, whether in the joyous mood of a sum- 
mer’s noon, or the sadder phase of the mystery of night, 
the one essential of successful work is the possession, on 
the photographer’s part, of a perfect sympathy with 
nature; a sympathy capable of reading all her moods, of 
seeing, in the forms of natural objects, but the symbols 
of some higher and finer thoughts, of understanding 
and appreciating the symbolism of landscape in its 
yearly cycle of aspects. 
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is done, the clouds may gather and storms arise—we 
know not—but just now the sun is shining, weakly 
though it may be, dispelling the darkness and the clouds, 
and stirring up in our hearts a feeling of exhilaration, 
of life, of hope. 

Analogous to the morning of the day is the spring- 
time, the morning of the year, and the same emotions 
are awakened by nature at this season. 

Noon and Midsummer. 

To seize and adequately suggest in one's work the 
elusive spirit of a midsummer's noon is perhaps more 
difficult, for nature has then, as it were, assumed her 


‘mask of pleasure, and man himself is in a more un- 


responsive mood, less inclined to read into her meaning 


IN THE LAIGH-HILLS. 


By J. M. WHITEHBAD. 


From the last Scottish Salon. 


In nature he must be able to see, as in a mirror, a 
reflection of his own mind, and be receptive of and 
responsive to the influence of her every mood. He 
should be capable of seizing the essence (to use an 
Irishism), of ignoring the pretty and the picturesque, 
and fixing on the spirit, the hidden meaning of the 
scene. 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter, morn, noon or 
night, each is symbolical of some thought or emotion 
which it is our duty as artists to embody in our 
pictures. It may be the hope and jov of life we feel 
when, as the stars grow dim, we watch, in the clear, 
cool morning air, the sun creeping over some neigh- 
bouring hill, or gaze upon the light of a sun-kissed sea; 
when the mists and shadows dissolve awav, and the fair 
light of day spreads its rays over all. Before the dav 


than in the morning or evening. There is at this time 
an almost overwhelming abundance of beauty and in- 
terest, distracting the mind with its bewildering pro- 
fusion. It is the harvest time of decorative landscape 


art. 
Autumn and Evening. 


But if midsummer or mid-day are somewhat unpro- 
ductive of motifs for the highest form of pictorial land- 
scape art, the possibilities of autumn and evening for 
such are illimitable. To enumerate and describe the 
aspect and beauty of nature at this season and time is 
impossible by anyone but the poet; but there is one 


attribute which is the keynote of all fine evening land- 


scapes, and that is—pathos. True, there is pathos in 
landscape at all time, but the pathos of mystery and 
time is more truly felt, and therefore more readilv ex. 
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pressed, when the mind is calmed and soothed by the 
spirit of the approaching night. This pathos of mys- 
tery is essential in all fine art, but mystery is not incom- 
prehensibility, and unreadable pictures are like books in 
an unknown tongue—useless. 

Foreground v. Distance. 

As an aid in the portrayal of landscape, it may not 
be amiss to consider briefly the value and import as 
pictorial motifs of one or two of the features which 
usually make up the composition of such pictures, viz., 
foreground, distance and sky, and shadows. 

As to the relative value of foreground and distance as 
motifs of a picture, opinions differ. Certainly, photo- 
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the material forms of the picture, its hills, its river, 
its trees, our reason is busy all the while, confirming the 
truth of what it sees; but when it reaches the horizon 
it can go no farther, and the mind, as it were, takes 
up the search, and is led on to unlimited fields of thought, 
until at last it is satisfied. Nor is this great importance 
of the horizon to be wondered at, for if the object of 
landscape art be to suggest to us through nature some 
idea of the sublime, what has power to do so more 
than the skv, and especially where it stoops to join the 

earth ? The clouds seem nearer to us and less elusive 
when they gather in the low horizon, seeming almost 
to sink into the earth itself; and the rays of the setting 
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MORNING MIST 


graphers more than painters are inclined to over- 
estimate the value of the foreground, on account, per- 
haps, of the facility with which the camera renders detail 
close at hand. But the real function of the foreground 
is to give value to the distance, to prepare the eve for 
what is to follow, and therefore its forms must be 
recognisable, or the eye will never get beyond them, 
and the mind will be distracted in trying to decipher its 
details. Yet a landscape without a horizon is like a rose 
without its fragrance, beautiful, no doubt, but fleeting 
in its appeal. 
The Horizon of Great Value. 

The strongest point in nine-tenths of the best land- 

scape pictures is the horizon. As the eye travels over 
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sun shine more truly for us alone, and less for their 
own glory. 

The horizon forms, so to speak, the link between man 
and nature, between our world and the world of mys- 
tery and dreams, and as such is inyaluable. In most of 
the works of Mr. J. M. Whitehead, for instance, what 
constitutes their chief charm, and wherein lies the 
secret of the intense appeal they make? It is not in 
the beauty of their technique only, nor the exquisite mys- 
tery of their shadows, but in the message of peace and 
hope which the horizon suggests. 

As the eye reaches this point, soothed by the pathos 
permeating the whole work, it rests, the mind takes up 
the trend of thought awakened, ane gradually the 
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picture dissolves away altogether into the greater 
beauty of the emotions it suggests, and we feel we want 
but— silence. 

| The Shy. 

Regarding the sky generally, no photographic plati- 
tude has been worn more threadbare than that this 
feature may make or mar a picture. Yet so it is. 
What has already been said regarding the horizon ap- 
plies equally to the sky. It has a power. more than 
anything else, of raising the mind beyond the common 
place, of lifting it from the material things of life. In 
its elusiveness and its variety it will always appeal 
strongly to man, who is ever striving to reach the un- 
attainable. As a child he chases butterflies; as a man 
he has but to look at the skv or a sunset to awaken 
within him the desire to penetrate into the mystery of 
the unknown. | 

The Value of Shadows. 

The value of shadows, from the technical standpoint 
of composition, and also their deeper significance as 
emblems of life and thought, is great. By accentuating 
contrast, and thereby giving objects greater relief, they 
aid one of the most powerful methods of obtaining ‘n 
a picture the essential qualities of unity and concen- 
tration of effect, or they may perform the same office 
by subduing or obliterating superfluous detail. Cloud 
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shadows, again, break up and diversify the monotony 
of some uninteresting expanse of land. But in their 
power to appeal to our imagination, and to reflect our 
own thoughts and emotions, they are inestimable. 
Their elusiveness, their impenetrability, their mystery 
keep them ever interesting and delightful. Shadows 
cast by the midsummer sun are symbolical of the trivia: 
worries and inconveniences of life, without depth or long 
duration, but the shadows of the evening, and the one 


grand shadow of the night, in their pathos, and their 
sad sense of loneliness and loss, pull at man's heart- 


strings for ever, and are ever ready, when sought, with 
a message of peace and hope. 


Over-Idealisation Preferable to Mere Imitation 
of Nature. 


Finally, if representation of landscape be our aim 
in picture making, let us have the spirit: of it rather than 
the substance. Let the imagination of the artist, speak- 
ing through the forms of nature, show us something 
fairer and better than we alreadv know. Let us err in 
over-idealisation, rather than mere imitation. То re- 
mind mankind of the visual beauties of this glorious 
world is well, but to convey to it also, through nature, 
some idea of the mystic sense of the great Unseen, or 
the Vast Unknown, to which the soul for ever yearns, 
this is the true Art. 


SENSITISING JAPANESE PAPER FOR PRINTING OUT. 
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p to-day are produced upon many kinds of 
material; most of them are turned to commercial account. 
There is one kind of paper, however, that will yield beautiful 
photographs that is not generally known, except to those who 
have worked the carbon process, a paper of a delicate cream 
colour known as Japanese paper. This paper is well suited 
for photographic work, no matter whether it is used as a 
transfer paper for carbon work, prepared and sensitised, or 
as a developed paper. Prints made upon this material, by 
direct printing, are scarcely distinguishable from carbon prints. 
Sheets of different thicknesses, about twenty inches by thirty 
inches, can be obtained and prepared in the following way: 


Salting the Paper. 
Make up the following albumen salting solution; be sure and 
use distilled water in the making up process: 


Chloride of ammonium  ................... esses 120 gr 
Chloride. of sodium. «err eres 120 gr 
Distilled Water нокас ааа: 3o oz 


tbe following: 


The whites of three eggs equal to 
Distilled water 3 02. 


Beat this mixture into a well broken-up mass for five minutes 
with a silver-plated dinner fork (the ordinary tin whisk egg- 
beater must not be used for this work). When the mass has 
been well beaten pour it into the salt mixture, then place the 
hand over the wide-mouthed bottle and shake the whole vigor- 
ously, so as to secure thorough incorporation. Allow this 
mixture to stand for twelve hours, then it will filter freely 
through a double thickness of wetted cheesecloth, in the first 
place, and secondly through a tuft of wetted absorbent cotton ; 
arrange the filtering so that no air bells are found. The salted 
mixture must now be poured into a clean trav, and the sheets 
of paper carefully floated upon the surface for three minutes. 
Occasionally lift the paper bv one corner, to ascertain that no 
air bells are formed; if they are, use a quill camels-hair 
brush, dipped into the salting mixture, and wipe over the spot, 
then return the folded paper to the solution. At the end of 
three minutes lift the paper from the solution and let it drain 
cornerwise over a glass funnel, where it must be suspended by 
two clean wood clips upon a stretched line to dry, away from 
dust and dirt. 
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When the paper has become thoroughly dry, mark the back of 
the sheet with a blacklead pencil; do not use the indelible 
ink pencil, because the violet mark will penetrate the paper and 
spoil it. Roll the paper upon a cardboard tube, face outward ; 
always using a pair of clean white cotton gloves when this is 
being done, so as to prevent the fingers from touching the 
surface. Paper thus salted will keep any length of time before 
sensitising. 

Having a number of sheets prepared, make up the sensi- 
tising solution as follows: 


Distilled Water ааа ЕНН A 3o oz 
Recrystallised nitrate of silver ........................ 4 Oz. 
Citric acid. (crystals) esac I OZ. 


The nitrate of silver can be dissolved in twenty ounces of water, 
the citric acid in ten ounces ; then add the acid solution to the 
nitrate of silver, shake the mixture well; then filter it through 
a tuft of absorbent cotton, in a glass funnel. The sensitising 
solution is now ready for use. Е 


Sensitising the Paper. 


Pour the acid silver solution into a clean porcelain or glass 
tray, in a room lighted by yellow light only; place upon the 
surface of the liquid one of the sheets of salted paper, the salted 
surface upon the liquid, holding the paper by opposite corners, 
so as to allow the middle to touch the liquid first, then lower 
the ends. By this means no air bells will be formed. If the 
paper has a tendency to lift or cockle, place a clean wood clip 
upon that part, for a short time, when the sheet will lie flat. 
Allow the paper to remain upon the liquid for three minutes, or 
three and a half, when it may be lifted and drained from one 
corner; allow the drippings of silver solution to fall into a 
glass funnel, placed in a wide-mouthed bottle. These drippings 
can be returned to the original solution and filtered again for 
use. As soon as the paper is perfectly dry it may be rolled 
up or cut into the sizes required. Always make a light lead- 
pencil mark upon the back of each sheet, otherwise it will be 
difficult to tell the sensitised surface. 

The sensitising solution will become slightly discoloured after 
use; this will not affect the sensitising qualities. The paper 
prepared as above will keep well for many weeks. The 
Japanese vellum is an excellent paper to use. The resultant 
image can scarcely be distinguished from a photogravure.— 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine. 
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4 FROM ALL 
QUARTERS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEALING WITH 
FEDERATION, UNION, AND SOCIETY LIFE. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Secretarial Changes.— The proportion of new secretaries 
amongst the societies in the Yorkshire Union is much smaller 
than in recent years, and is a sure sign that there will be some 
continuity of policy. We cannot, however, quite congratulate 
them on the progressive feature of that policy, for we remember 
it is to the secretaries principally that we should look for ideas 
and further developments, apart from the ordinary routine of 
lectures and demonstrations, and we cannot forget that when a 
certain progressive feature, the establishment of a permanent 
Yorkshire exhibition, was mooted, the secretaries as a whole did 
not indicate the possession of much enthusiasm Perhaps it 
may be possible that an unknown light may appear in the five 
new additions to the list. Will it be at Doncaster, Keighley, 
Knottingley, Sheffield or Wakefield? 


The Lecture Tell-Tale.—It is an interesting tell-tale that the 
secretary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union has printed in 
the year-book just issued. For not only does it give credit to 
the sixteen societies who have contributed an excellent list of 
lectures, but it also silently, yet surely, labels those societies 
who do not realise it is incumbent upon them to give as well 
as to receive. The main question forced upon those concerned 
is, is it fair to the societies who Do realise their duty in the 
matter? It has been urged that so long as a society pays its 
subscription it is entitled to take from the Lecture List as many 
lectures as it can arrange, and give nothing in return. This 
areument may apply if the lecturers were paid for their services, 
but in the case of an organisation that is worked entirely on the 
voluntary system, it cannot apply. One does not want to pillory 
a society by enumerating a full list of the defaulting societies, 
for fear this year is an exceptional one, and their particular 
absence from the list is caused from reasons over which they 
have no control, but writing with the list before one, it is obvious 
that it could be easily remedied. We are fully conscious that 
several capable gentlemen are members of the said societies. 
and their omission from the list suggests a want of local 
influence and personal interest either on the part of the secre- 
taries or delegates, or both. 


Bradford Exhibition in the Art Gallery.—Some weeks ago we 
indicated that the Bradford Photographic Society had deferred 
consideration of a photographic exhibition on their own behalf 
until the Yorkshire Union decided what course they were taking. 
The Union's suggested exhibition having fallen through, the 
course was clear for Bradford, and we are glad to note they 
have lost no time in making the preliminary arrangements for 
the holding of an exhibition of their members' work, in the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall (Bradford's City Art Gallery), from 
October 4th to December 31st, 1909. The Art Gallery Committee 
of Bradford are to be congratulated on the public-spiritedness 
they display in recognising local societies who are endeavouring 
to do useful work on artistic lines. A certain number of rooms 
will be set aside for the photographic exhibition, whilst the main 
body of the gallery will be loaned to the Yorkshire Union of 
artiets for their autumn exhibition of paintings and water- 
colours. An unique feature of this gallery is that it is always 
free to the public Sunday and week-day. Simple regulations are 
defined for the guidance of the Bradford photographers, and the 
general committee will be the jury of selection. September 2oth 
is fixed for the reception of exhibits, of which we trust there will 
be an ample response. 


Ramble Competitions at Wakefield.—The Wakefield Photo- 
graphic Society have decided to stimulate interest in the summer 
excursions, and to induce more members to take part in them. 
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The president, Mr. J. H. Chaplin, has offered a prize in the 
form of a plaque for the best set of six prints from negatives 
taken exclusively on these excursions. The competition 1s 
simplicity itself—direct prints or enlargements of any size are 
eligible, but not more than two prints to be included from any 
one excursion. The Union excursion to Grassington and Burn- 
sall is included in the list. 


At the Hackney Photographic Society, on the 8th inst., an 
interesting lecture on portraiture was given by Mr. C. Wille, who 
showed by precept and example that artistic portrait work is 
to be done at home with simple apparatus. The lecturer gave 
full details of his own methods, and the examples he showed 
proved such methods to be quite successful. Exposures were 
made in a room lighted by one window, and many variations of 
lighting were obtained by altering the positions of the sitter 
and camera relatively to the window. Mr. Wille advocated 
direct work for portraiture, as he thought that enlarging 
destroyed the tone quality, particularly in the high lights, so 
whole-plate was the smallest size to work at. ‘The focus of the 
lens should be a long one, and supplementary negative lenses 
were useful to lengthen the focus of an ordinary lens. The 
lens aperture should be large, F/8 at least, as great depth of 
focus was not required, the lecturer being satisfied to get the 
nose and eyes of the sitter in focus. He gave a full exposure, 
which in his case ranged from fifteen seconds upwards. He 
rarely gave less than fifteen seconds, and sometimes gave as much 
as twenty-five seconds. He found that in such long exposures 
slight movement of the sitter did not matter, and the long ex- 
posure produced a better and more natural expression. 


Canterbury Exhibition Plaque.—As all readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. are probably aware, the Canterbury Camera Club hold 
their annual exhibition on July 7 and 8, that is, during the week 
that the Photographic Convention will be held at Canterbury. 
The illustration herewith is of the special plaque which has been 


designed for the awards at this exhibition. The plaque is from 
a design that has been accepted at the present Royal Academy, 
and is on exhibition there. The closing date for entries is 
Wednesday, June 23. The exhibition secretary is Mr. B. J. Fisk- 
Moore, St. George's Gate, Canterbury, who will supply full 
particulars and entry form upon application. 


At the Southampton Camera Club last week, W. F. Slater, 
F.R.P.S., of the Kodak Co., gave a lecture and demonstration 
on the manipulation of Velox papers. He stated that if pure 
chemicals and clean dishes were used, and the instructions 
given were carefully followed, it was possible to obtain prints 
of absolute permanence. Не recommended the use of magne- 
sium ribbon for making the exposures, and particularly 
emphasised the necessity of obtaining a correct measurement 
of the printing frame from the illuminant when making expo- 
sures, to ensure uniformity in the subsequent prints. He also 
demonstrated the necessity of using potassium bromide in the 
developer, and recommended опе drop of а ten per cent. 
solution to each ounce. Many prints were made and numerous 
examples were shown. The lecturer also demonstrated the 
use of the Kodak sepia toner. 
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à Novel Method 
of Enlarging. 


de following method of 
enlarging is described in 
the last issue of our Ameri- 
can contemporary, Camera 
Craft, by H. D'Arcy Power. 
Briefly, his plan is to 
employ a small cupboard- 
like enclosure in one corner 
of his dark-room, which is in 
an attic immediately beneath 
the roof. The illustration 
gives an idea of the 
general form of this narrow 
box, which is small and 
compact, and could Ье 
easily constructed by any 
amateur with a dark-room 
in a similar situation. 

A small glazed skylight is 
at the top, and admits white 
light directly from the sky. 
As shown in the sketch, a 
series of grooves at varying distances are arranged as sliding 
shelves. In the top shelf is an opening to take carriers for 
negatives. On the next shelf is a central opening to take the 
lens and lens-board. Beneath this is another shelf, with a 
central rectangular opening, acting as a cut-off of scattered 
light from the lens. The lowest shelf holds the bromide paper. 
The system is exactly the same as that of a daylight enlarger, 
but is arranged vertically instead of horizontally, and the 
interior of the enlarger is open to inspection, etc., during the 
operation of enlarging. 

The two outstanding points of novelty in Dr. Power's method 
are: first the use of spectacle lenses in conjunction with the 
enlarging lens, for securing sharp focus at different distances, 
and for different amounts of enlargement, and, secondly, the 
power given of manipulating, controlling or masking the print 
while exposure is proceeding. Moreover, by this arrangement 
of shelves, the negative, lens, and paper are always quite 
parallel, and while the paper is visible to the worker the top 
portion of the apparatus with the negative and lens, etc., can 
be shut in with the small door shown; there is, therefore, no 
fogging by extraneous light; both negative and paper can be 
fixed at any point, so that any portion of the picture can be 
enlarged, and by arranging the grooves which carry the paper- 
bearing shelf, any degree of enlargement can be secured. 

The correct distances between negative, lens, and paper are 
found first by trial to suit each worker's lens. Dr. Power 
gives the measurements of his own apparatus. He uses a seven- 
inch lens from his ordinary camera. It is fixed at forty-two 
inches above the floor, and about eight and one-half inches 
beneath the glass negative shelf. It projects a sharp image 
on the floor magnified four diameters. Fastened by a nail to the 
lens shelf is a freely rotating disc (home-made, of stout mill- 
board), carrying seven perforations, the size of the lens. One 
is open and the others filled with periscopic “ plus" spectacle 
lenses of denominations given below. (They are easily obtain- 
able at any optician's for a few pence each.) Each lens is 
plainly marked with the magnification it will give. The grooves 
for the bromide shelf are correspondingly marked. They are 
as follows: 


Distance to Amount of 
Lens Paper Shelf. Enlargement 
Inches. obtained. 
7-inch lens alone „ьн ОС ......... 4 dia. 
T plus o.12 spectacle lens ......... 38. xus 34 dia. 
m plus o.25 spectacle lens ......... BAL ЖОС 34 dia. 
» plus o.$0 spectacle lens ......... ag жеген, 2j dia. 
" plus 1.00 spectacle lens ......... 2622122085 24 dia. 
» plus 1.25 spectacle lens ......... ZI4 ies 2 dia. 
" plus 2.00 spectacle lens ......... 164 ......... їй dia. 


For rapid print production this system offers great advan- 
tages, especially for obtaining enlargements from wet negatives. 
All that is necessary is to put the negative in place, and the 
mosable shelf in the groove marked for the required enlarge- 
ment, slip the similarly marked supplemental lens over the 
enlarging lens, close the door, and with the usual yellow cap on 
the lens adjust the bromide paper, expose and develop. 
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Two Practical Notes from American Sources. 


A Photographic Motor-Speed Recorder. 


М a recent issue of THE А. P. AND P. М. we drew attention 

to the application of the camera as a police trap for motor- 
cars that exceeded the speed limit. We now read in our Ameri- 
can contemporary, Zhe Photo Era, that the first conviction of 
an over-speeding motorist has been secured at Roxbury by 
means of a photographic speed recorder, which is the joint 
invention of Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus and Dr. Daniel F. Com- 
stock, instructors at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It won so signal a victory that this new method will probably 
supersede all others in use at the present time. With this de- 
vice all an officer has to do is to step out behind a reoeding car 
which he thinks is going too fast, aim his instrument. at it and 
press a lever on the side of a small box which resembles a 
camera. This box is about 7 by 7 by 3 inches over all, and in 
reality consists of two cameras, one above another, with a single 
plate covering both lenses. Suitable mechanism is provided so 
that when the operator presses the release lever a picture of the 
moving body is taken automatically by one of the lenses and, 
approximately one second later, another picture is taken by the 
other lens. These two pictures appear on the same plate. 

Immediately in front of the plate is a chronograph so placed 
that it casts the shadow of its hand on the plate.. . The 
mechanism, which is put into operation by the lever which the 
operator moves, first starts this chronograph and, after an ex- 
tremely short interval of time, makes the first exposure. This 
watch is started in such a position that a shadow of 
the hand appears on the picture taken by the first exposure. 
Approximately one second later, the hand of the chronograph has 
passed through an arc of 
180 degrees and, conse. a Ss 
quently, casts its shadow " TN 
upon the second picture. — 
The time between these two ; 
exposures is definitely апа 
accurately known from the 
position of these two 
shadows on the plate. This 
furnishes a complete record 
of all that is needed to cal- 
culate the velocity of the 
moving body—in this case, 
the moving automobile. 

If the size of the image 
and the distance of the 
image from the lens are 
known, the distance of the 
object from the lens may be 
calculated by simple laws of 
arithmetic. This may be 
done for the object in each 
of its positions, as shown 
on the plate. That is to 
say, the length of the wheel- 
tread of the image is 
measured directly on the 
plate by means of a care- 
fully-made steel scale, if 
necessary, with the aid of 
the microscope. The size 
of the object is regarded as 
the standard width of this 
tread, which is a known 
constant for апу given 
automobile. The distance 
of the image from the lens 
is experimentally deter- 
mined by the focal length 
of the lens, and the dis- 
tance of the body from the 
lens, which is desired, is a 
simple function of these 
first three quantities. The 
difference between the 
distance thus indicated for 
the first and second posi- 
tions of the object is the 
distance that the moving 
object has moved in the 
time indicated by the 
chronograph. 
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beginners. 


Cloud Negatives. 


_Query.—Can you tell me the best way of taking cloud nega- 
tives? Many of those I have already taken are flat, and do not 
give good cloud effects when printed above a landscape.— 


S. T. W. (Blackburn). 

Reply.—It is possible that the flatness of the cloud 
effect is to some extent due to the sky part of the 
landscape negative being somewhat thin, and conse- 
quently allowing the sky portion of the print to slightly 
tint all over. This tint would have the effect of de- 
grading all the high lights of the clouds, and it is 
astonishing what a slight tint will quite upset the bril- 
liancy of a sky, and give either a flat, muddy appear- 
ance, or a stormy effect, according to the strength of 
the cloud negative. This, then, is the first point you 
should look to, and if you find that the sky in the 
landscape negative is too thin, it must be blacked out 
with opaque or with a paper mask, or shaded by means 
of a card during printing. 

If, however, the landscape negative is all right, and 
the flatness is really due to insufficient strength in the 
sky negative, there are two or three points in making 
cloud negatives which you may attend to. We assume 
that you are able to produce good, clean landscape 
negatives free from fog. 

The lack of strength may be due to the use of an 
ordinary (i.e., of a non-orthochromatic) plate on clouds 
where the contrast is one of colour rather than of light 
and shade. The lack of strength may be due to over- 
exposure or to under-exposure, plus fog in develop- 
ment. 

Insufficient development with normal exposure may 
be the cause of flatness; that is, while a thin nega- 
tive is desirable, you may be getting yours too thin, and 
at the same time too flat. 

We would suggest, then, the use of an orthochromatic 
plate, and one of the yellow-green sensitive type will 
be quite sufficient. Panchromatic plates are rarely 
needed for sky work pure and simple. The best plan 
is to use the same plate you employ for landscape and 
general work, or, if you use a non-orthochromatic plate 
as a rule (and many workers still prefer such), then 
select an ortho. plate of the same speed. This sim- 
plifies your exposure calculations. Then select your 
light filter cautiously. For the majority of good, bold 
sky effects you will find a pure lemon-yellow filter, with 
a multiplying factor of six, quite deep enough. For 
some special effects a ten times filter may be a help. 
But with deep filters it so often happens that the blues 
are rendered far too dark for pleasing pictorial effect, and 
the sky loses luminosity. 

A reasonably correct exposure is also necessary if 
you are to get suitable strength and to avoid excessive 
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opacity. A cloud negative should be just dense enough 
to give the required contrast, starting with the darkest 
portions just removed from bare glass. Such a nega- 
tive may be printed in a very few minutes, and the 
shading of the landscape during such printing is not 
a tedious business. As a guide to exposure we may say 
that for average skies at this time of the year, the clouds 
being sunlit, we should give exposures of about 1-2o0th 
second at F/8, using an extra rapid orthochromatic 
plate (group 4) and a light filter with a multiplying 
factor of six. Towards evening the exposure might 
be increased to 1-1oth or 1-5th of a second, or, if the 
shutter is a roller-blind and the camera is being held in 
the hand, F/6 may be used instead of F/8. 


Carbon Difficulties. 


Query.—On the enclosed prints are some speckled marks, which 
show more in some lights than others. What is likely to be the 
cause? They only come occasionally, and I always sq 
carefully and firmly. J. TAYLok (Hammersmith). 


Reply.—The marks are undoubtedly due to air-bells 
imprisoned between the tissue and the support, or be- 
tween the print on its temporary support and the final 
support, for we see that some of your prints are single 
and some double transfer. You have perhaps noticed 
also that the single transfer prints, which are on rough 
paper, have more of these shining specks. In the case 
of single transfer prints, the marks are due to tiny 
air-bells which cling to the hollows on the rough sur- 
face of the paper. If you take a piece of single transfer 
paper and dip it into water you will see that it is almost 
covered with such air-bells. Most of them can be 
swept off by passing the flat hand over the surface cf 
the paper while it remains under water. 

Smooth transfer papers present little difficulty in this 
way, and may be used after a few minutes' soaking. 
Rough papers, on the other hand, should be soaked a 
long time—an hour or two is none too long—and when 
you are ready to lay down the print, lay the transfer 
paper on the squeegeeing slab or glass, and place it 
under the running tap. Then pass the hand several 
times over the surface of the paper, gently, of course, 
so as not to abrade the surface of the gelatine coating. 
If preferred, a good-sized tuft of cotton-wool, 
thoroughly wetted, may be used, swabbing the surface 
over, the water running on to it the whole time. 

As soon as the tissue is soaked sufficiently —and with 
rough papers it may be soaked until it just lies straight 
in the dish and no more—it may be lifted out and laid 
down on the transfer paper and squeegeed down, using 
light pressure at first, and then afterwards a rather 
heavier or firmer pressure, to secure perfect contact. 
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Excessive pressure with the squeegee should be 
avoided, especially in the warm summer weather, as 
the gelatine of the tissue is apt to become rather 
softened and the grain of the rough paper is forced 
into the tissue, a minute wobbling being apparent on 
the finished print. 

With your double transfer prints the shining marks 
are due to two causes. 

First, where your print has strong relief there is 
sometimes a ditficulty in getting the gelatine of the 
final support down into the depressions. Care should 
be taken to see that the final support is sufficiently 
softened. It must be soaked thoroughly in cold water, 
and then placed into warm water at such a temperature 
that the coating becomes distinctly shiny. The print 
on its temporary support may be placed in the same 
dish, and print and final support drawn out together. 
Now, gentle squeegeeing from the centre to the ends 
will secure perfect contact, and the well-softened gela- 
tine coating of the final support will be pressed into 
‘all the irregularities of the relief. 

Second, the water in which the final support is placed 
to soften is, if drawn fresh from the tap and simply 
heated to 80 or 9o deg., or whatever the required tem- 
perature may be, frequently full of dissolved air, and 
countless minute air-bells cling to the surface. Many 
of these may be dispelled; by far the safest method is 
to thoroughly boil the water for, say, five minutes, to 
drive off the air, then pouring it into a deep porcelain 
dish and leaving it to cool to the proper temperature. 
To add cold water from the tap would be, of course, to 
import a fresh supply of air. The temperature to which 
the water must be allowed to fall depends to a great 
extent on the make and character of the final support 
in use, We think care in these points will remove your 
difficulties entirely. Your prints have been returned 


to you. 
e 9 09— ——— 


THE N. AND G. NEW FOLDING 
ENLARGER. 


HIS new enlarger has been put on the market by Messrs. 
Newman and Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, W., especially for use with the popular small 
pocket cameras now so much in vogue, and of which the “ Sibyl " 
is so distinguished a representative. The chief points that 
strike one about this enlarger are.its simplicity, portability, and 
compactness. Needless to say, as with all this firm’s produc- 
tions, it is well and soundly made, and is supplied complete 
and ready for immediate use, either for the 34 by 24 plate or 
quarter-plate “Sibyl” models, and to enlarge either to half- 
plate or whole-plate. The illustrations show the enlarger 
folded, and open with the “ Sibyl” camera in position. 
It opens readily, and the baseboard is fixed and extended in 


Enlarger with '' Sibyl” Camera in position. 


a very simple manner, and is held in position with strong 
catches at the correct distance for fine focussing. The small 
camera is held in position securely on the smaller baseboard 
extending from the front. The entire apparatus can be made 
ready for work in a very short time, so that negatives can be 
enlarged without the necessity of focussing. The shutter of the 
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camera can be used in the ordinary way, and ап extensjon.at 
the back of the camera (supplied with the apparatus) holds the 
plate in correct register. | 

Daylight or artificial light may be em- 

ployed, but probably the simplest method 
of using this apparatus is to expose the end 
containing the negative to the skv. while 
the other end of the enlarger holds the 
sensitive paper or plate. The apparatus 
being complete and rigid, it is practically 
in one piece, and vibration or movement of 
the whole would not therefore affect it. 

This useful little piece of apparatus 

makes enlarging from small negatives to 
standard sizes as easy as contact printing, 
and we can recommend it with every cón- 
fidence to all users of small foldine hand 
cameras. Every owner of a “ Sibyl” 
should certainly get one forthwith. 

The prices of the new folding N. and G. 
enlarger are: quarter-plate to half-plate, £3 15s. ; quarter-plate 
to whole-plate, £4 5s. ; 34 by 24 to half-plate, £3 5s. ; 34 by 24 
to whole-plate, £3 17s. 6d. They are supplied ready for imme- 
diate use with the “Sibyl” camera. A small extra charge is 
made for fitting other forms of cameras. | 


ВЕТКА 


Enlarger folded. 


-ev - ._ : OS ee r-- - 
The January number of the Photo-Miniature, dealing with 
* Photography with Small Cameras," is just to hand. More 
American hustling! | 

An outing of the Midland Federation was made to Gloucester 
recently. The secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, reports that 112 
plates were exposed. No other fatalities are recorded. 

An interesting article on night photography, by Ward Muir, 
appears in the current issue of Country Life. It is well illus- 
trated by night photographs taken by various workers. 


Hand cameras are allowed to be used without permit at the 
Earl's Court Exhibition this year, but permission has to be 
obtained at the White City, as was the case last year. 


Some remarkable photographs of London taken from a balloon 
appear in the current issue of the Field, and an article on the 
value of balloon photography in map-making, etc., is also given. 


The Chamber of Commerce Journal comments on the manufac- 
ture of photographic dry plates in Japan, and states that the 
Japan Dry Plate Company's installation is now complete. The 
Yellow Peril again! 


The Northampton Photographic Society have just had a 
successful excursion to Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee. On 
previous occasions they have arranged excursions to Bruges and 
Rouen. These are club outings de luxe. 


The twenty-first annual exhibition of the South London 
Photographic Society will be held from March 5 to April 2, 1910. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 


Mr. Hugh Topping, 20, Elizabeth Street, Ibrox, Glasgow, has 
been appointed secretary of the Kinning Park Co-operative 
Camera Club, in place of Mr. Orr, who has retired from that 
position. 

Messrs. Gamage's, Ltd., of Holborn, announce a series of 
bargains in photographic apparatus. Readers should write to 
the Photographic Exchange Department, at above address, for a 
copy of their list. 


The Captain for this month explains how photographers may 
save money by buying the best of everything and sparing no 
expense. There is much to be said for the pound wise and 
penny foolish method; but of all the Caféain’s tips, his advice 
to purchase an actinometer is likely to result in the greatest 
saving since, as he points out, it tells one when of to take snap- 
shots. 


А price list of aniline dyes, soluble in water and spirit, and 
manufactured by the Farbwerke vorm Meister Lucius und 
Bruening Hoechst, has been issued by Messrs. Fuerst Bros., of 
17, Philpot Lane, E.C., who are the sole agents for this firm. 
Every dye suitable for colour photography processes and the 
making of colour screens is included in this list, which should 
be extremely useful to the amateur photographer. It will be 
supplied free upon application. 
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production, the only qualification being that the producer is a 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the qualit 
every week in the advertisement pages, affixe 


from dealers. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to John 


M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, Bucks. (Title of print, 
* The Pillars of St. Mark.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
ortho., N.F.; lens, Goerz, I.C.; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-3oth 
sec.; time of day, 5.30 p.m., May; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, Kodak slow platino-matt bromide. 

The Second Prize to S. Thompson, West Bank, Scotforth 
Road, Lancaster. (Title of print, “ Work.") Technical data: 
Plate, Royal Standard; lens, Euryplan; stop, F/6; exposure, 
I-25th sec.; time of day, 1.30 p.m., April; developer, pyro, 
printing process, carbon. 

The Extra Prize to John Chapman, 99, Cyprus Street, Stret- 
ford, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Washing Day.") Technical 
data: Plate, Edwards’ S.S. iso.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 30 seconds; time of day, noon, June; developer, 
Watkins; printing process, red chalk carbon, single transfer. 

The Mounting Prize to Wm. H. House, 3, Suffolk Place, 
Sevenoaks. (Title of print, “ An Enquiring Mind.") Technical 
data: Plate, extra rapid; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 second; time 
of day, 11 a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide toned. 

The Beginners' Prize to W. T. Graham, 261, High Street N., 
Manor Park, E. (Title of print, “ Portrait of an Old Lady.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho.; lens, French 
anastigmat, 54 in.; stop, F/6.8: exposure, 5 seconds; time of 
day, 3 p.m., May; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 


Geo. Anderson, Glasgow; J. E. Hall, Beckenham; Geo 
Bell, Dudley ; Cecil S. Walker, Kensington; Miss E. M. Glad- 
stone, Barons Court; Miss F. C. Vandamm, Regent Street, W. ; 

. H. D. McDermid, Eston ; W. Baldwin, Foulridge ; W. Whit- 

m, Hull; J. Northcott, Plymouth ; A. W. H. Slaughter, Manor 

Park; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland. 


Clase I. 

J. P. Chettle, Disley; C. Н. Gaggero, Bowes Park; W. L. 
Knight, Worthing; Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln; W. Ramsay, 
Guildford; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; Н. S. Hopkins, 
St. Margaret's-on- Thames ; T. H. Williams, Kettering; H. Smith, 
Small Heath; Н. Erdbeer, Stockwell; C. F. Smith, Wallington ; 
Rev. F. W. H. Short, Dartford; T. R. Moult, York; F. C. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 
five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or acted of 
› ‹ і bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, а prize, equal in value 
to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 
shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Тнк A. P. AND P. N., is offer 
of the entries is above the average. Each print must have ome of the coupons, given 
to its back, and properly filled in. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 
apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must aot be ordered independently 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


COMPETITION. 


every wee 


Peel, Preston; W. C. Stark, Govan; V. Cox, Birmingham; 
F. J. Catchpole, Ipswich ; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park 
(2; F. Bolton, Hull; A. Ryrie, Pollokshields; E. J. Brooking, 
Wisbech; W. E. Cork, Nelson; Chas. F. Cogswell, Grimsby; 
Wm. Sumner, Lancaster; Ben Walker, Manchester; H. John- 
ston, Wood Green; C. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; S. E. 
Ward, Cleethorpes; C. Cullis, Streatham Hill; W. J. Hart, 
Shettleston. | 

Claes II. 


J. G. Bickell, Taunton; C. F. Wear, Levenshulme; В. L. 
Laurence, Cuckfield; F. S. Aldridge, Suffolk; Lloyd Elias, 
Llandudno; Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln; A. D. B. Parsons, 
Bristol; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; C. E. Peel, Preston; 
H. E. Galloway, Gateshead; D. F. Heard, Leytonstone; A. 
Leader, Bristol; W. S. Denver, Glasgow; J. Maddison. 
Middlesbrough; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham; Т. S. Findlater 
Cork; J. Bromley, Cardiff; J. H. Wilkinson, Edinburgh ; Miss 
S. Fish, Aberdeen; G. E. Pendleton, Blackheath ; L. Dickens, 
Manchester; С. Waiteman, Bristol; Miss С. Wentworth, 
Liverpool. 

Clase III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been 
placed in Class III. 
Beginners. 


E. S. Webb, Bradford-on-Avon; C. Molony, South Kensing- 
ton; J. К. Charlton, New Brighton; W. Н. Fellows, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea; К. Cordell, Bromsgrove; С. F. Wear, 
Levenshulme ; K. C. Biggs, Leicester; H. R. Verinder, Sidcup; 
P. N. Dacre, Eastleigh; J. A. Renshaw, Chesterfield; Miss 
Chambers, Brecon; C. T. Ward, Ashford; A. W. Try, Liver- 
pool; J. Vintner, Nottingham; O. Lofhwist, Horsham; C. 
Garlick, Beckenham; R. W. Walker, Bath; D. L. Pendleton, 
High Barnet; F. W. B. Bates, Kentish Town; D. B. Len- 
nard, Suffolk; C. Jones, Dawlish; A. J. Baxter, Cape Town; 
C. Lucking, Camberwell; M. Wilkes, Muswell Hill; Mrs. S. 
Nimmin, Tenby; H. W. Washington, Bedford; H. A. Car- 
ruthers, Edinburgh ; C. Denton, Blyth; W. Foddy, Towcester ; 
Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; J. Phillips, Glasgow; W. Н 
Glockling, South Norwood; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; 
1. A. Collins, Edgbaston ; Cyril Steel, Ashton-on-Mersey ; L. К 
Tosswil, Exeter; W. Simpson, Bradford; H. Woodward, 


Boves, Theydon Bois; W. Duthie, West Hartlepool; L. Gird- Liverpool; B. L. Laurence, Cuckfield; W. S. Scott, Erith; 
wood, West Calder; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool; C. E. Miss Oldendorf, Chislehurst; E. Н. Dasent, Bedford. 
кыыз == ФИА сз ысы 


A Free Demonstration.—The Platinotype Company are giving 
a demonstration of their process, on Wednesday evening the 
23rd June, before the South Suburban Photographic Society, at 
their headquarters, Plough Hall, High Street, Lewisham. Any 
photographer interested, amateur or professional, wil be 
welcomed at the meeting, and every facility will be afforded 
the inquirer who wishes to keep himself abreast of the latest 
developments. There will be no charge for admission, which 
can be obtained on presentation of business or private card. 
The company, we understand, are particularly anxious that pro- 
fessionals should take advantage of the opportunity. 


New Illustrated Guides for the Holidavs.—Under the title of 
* Country and Seaside Holidays," the Midland Company have 
again published their annual guide to the numerous holiday 
resorts in England, Scotland, and the North of Ireland, to which 
access is given by their lines and connections. The principal 
feature of the book is the comprehensive list of apartments 


avallable in seaside and country districts, which, compiled from 
very reliable sources, simplifies the difficulties often experienced 
in deciding where to take the family for a holiday. А con- 
siderable part of the book is devoted to the Isle of Man and the 
North Coast of Ireland (the Counties of Antrim, Derry, and 
Donegal. The Midland Company carry their passengers 
throughout to these places by their own trains and - steamers, 
without having to depend upon any other company’s arrange- 
ments. and are consequently in a position to provide an excellent 
through service by which passengers may journey in comfort, 
both overland and by sea. The book is furnished with an 
attractive cover, and is more replete with half-tone illustrations 
than 15 usual in this class of literature, and can be obtained 
from the bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, price 1d. 
An abridged edition has also been issued, which may be had 
free on application to any Midland district superintendent, 
stationmaster, or agent. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.: 


| A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
with weekly on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions жЕ ج‎ 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in ی سے‎ [= 
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the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, — 8 


| must be sent in every case (not for publication). Allqueries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ЇЧ EWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query” or “Criticism ° on the outside. — 


Photographs for the Press. 
Kindly mention: (1) Suitable printing process. (2) Mounted 
Or unmounted. (3) Size. (4) Is an enlargement from 
quarter to half plate an advantage? W. O. (Wilmslow). 


(1) Glossy bromide or glossy P.O.P., toned to purple, not red 
colour. (2) Need not be mounted. (3) Size depends on subject, 
publication, etc. In general terms, half or whole plate is usually 
a convenient and acceptable size. (4) Provided the enlargement 
is quite sharp, probably the half-plate would be preferred. But 
all these matters are dependent upon the nature of the publica. 
tion to which the pictures are to be submitted. 


Under-exposure. 
I have taken some snapshots of moving objects, and they 
seem to be under.exposed. Сап you give me any idea of 
what speed to use? J. ?. (Bathgate). 


, Exposure depends upon the strength or actinic value of the 
light, etc. You should have mentioned the latitude of the place, 
month, hour, state of weather (e.g., sunshine, clouds, etc.), 
speed of plate, rate of moving objects, their distance from 
camera (if moving towards camera or across the line of sight), 
stop of lens, and any other particulars. You will find much 
helpful information in Burroughs-Wellcome's “ Photographic 
Exposure Record and Diary " (15.) 


Photographing Objects in Low Relief. 

Please give hints as to photographing silversmiths’ patterns, 
etc. H. E. (Birmingham). 

The first and chief thing—as success depends thereon—is the 
matter of suitably lighting the object. Work indoors, three to 
six feet from a narrow window. Arrange the object so as to get 
a side light and fairly well marked shadows. Use a moderately 
dark grey background, an ordinary generously coated plate, 
stop F/16. Develop with water 10 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
potassium bromide 3 gr., amidol 3o gr. (this does not keep more 
than about forty-eight hours after being made up). Develop 
fairly fully, but not to excess. The exposure will vary with the 
time of year, of day, size of window, plate, etc., but by way of 
a trial you might begin with 3 to 6 seconds. The print you 
send seems to be done on albumenised silver paper. It was very 
commonly used in England until a few years ago. You would 
probably be able to get it ready-sensitised from  Marion's 
(Soho Square, W.C.). Ask for ready-sensitised albumen- 
silver paper. Print. Wash 10 minutes, tone in water 20 OZ., 
soda acetate 30 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. Wash again 5 minutes. 
Fix 10 to 12 minutes in water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz., soda carbonate 
zo gr. Wash again one hour. Dry between clean blotting paper. 


Exposure with Focal Plane Shutter. 
Is it better to use a narrow opening and slow speed or a 
wide opening and quick speed? A. V. R. (Kobenhavn). 


In most cases it is preferable to use a wide opening and 
quick speed. By way of example, consider two extreme cases. 
Suppose the slit to be one inch wide and to travel across a one- 
inch plate in one second. That is to say, the exposure from 
first to last is one second, so each edge of the one-inch slit 
travels two inches in one second. That is to say, each part of 
the roller blind travels two inches per second, or one inch per 
half second, so each part of the plate is exposed to light for 
half a second. Suppose, now, we reduce the width of the slit 
to r-100th inch. To give an equivalent light exposure, the blind 
of the shutter must travel r-100th inch іп 4 second. But from 
the beginning to the end of the exposure time each side of the 


slit has to travel 14- 1/100, i.e., 101/100 inches. This we may 
reckon as r inch for ease of comparison. But as the blind is 
travelling 1-100th inch in j second, it will take 5o seconds to 
travel 1 inch. If then you had a fleet runner in your picture 
he could be taken in several places in the same picture by 
running from point to point during the 50 seconds’ exposure. 
The events shown happening at one end of the picture would 
be subsequent to those happening at the other. 


Pyro Stein. 
I have some negatives pyro stained from using stale 
developer. Can you give formula for removing stain, etc. 
W. A. G. (Forest Hill). 


It is always better to remove pyro stain before drying the 
negative when this is possible. Your best plan is to soak the 
negative in water for half an hour. Then make a saturated 
solution of alum. Dilute this with an equal quantity of water, 
acidify with hydrochloric acid 60 min. per pint of alum bath. 
Immerse the negative, and rock the dish at frequent intervals. 
Wash well after the alum bath. 


Hypo Elimination. 
(1) Can you recommend a good hypo eliminator? I want 
one which saves both time and water. (2) Is there a simple 
test for hypo? K. H. G. (India). | 
(1) Hypono, sold by Marion’s, Soho Square, London, can be 
recommended. But you need not spend “ hours of time and 
gallons of water for a dozen quarter-plate prints " if you use the 
following two-dish method. In a 12 by то dish containing a pint 
of water put your dozen prints; turn the prints over one by one. 
Then remove a print, lay it down on a sheet of glass and pass a 
roller squeegee over it to press out most of the water, and drop 
this print into No. 2 dish of clean water. Repeat with the other 
eleven prints. Fill up No. 1 dish with clean water and again 
repeat. If this be done, giving the prints half a dozen baths 
and using a pint or so of water for each bath, you will find 
your prints practically free of hypo. (2) In an ounce of water 
dissolve a few crystals of potassium permanganate, getting a port- 
wine-coloured solution; add a crystal of soda carbonate about 
the size of a pea. To a tumblerful of clear water add 
enough permanganate solution to impart a pale pink colour. 
Then add a few drops of your ordinary fixing bath. The 
colour is either discharged or changed to a pale yellow. Now, 
after giving vour prints,say, five bath washings as just described, 
before pouring away the fifth lot of water, add some of your 
permanganate solution. If the water remains pink, there is an 
insignificant quantity of hypo in the water. At the same time, 
an extra bath after this stage is a wise precaution. Half a 
dozen bathings need not take more than five minutes each, or 
half an hour for the whole process, and it need not consume 
more than eight pints of water if the scarcity of water is a 
consideration, as 1t seems to be in your case. 
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Summer Number 
of THE A.P. амр Р. М. 
has long been regarded as one of the best of the four 
special issues that appear every year. Spring, summer, 
autumn, winter each calls for special matter dealing 
with the particular phase of work that engages the 
attention of amateur photographers at that particular 
period of the twelve months. THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Summer Number, which will be a special issue in more 
than name, will be published, as usual, during the first 
week in July, and will be primarily an outdoor and 
travel number. Many features of outstanding interest 
will be introduced, as the issue will also be the first 
of a new volume. Further particulars will be given 
next week, but in the meantime our readers should 
order a copy well in advance, for although the edition 
will be greatly increased, there can be no reprint, and 
'* THE A. P. лмо P. N. Specials ’’ are generally ‘“ sold 
out ’’ immediately after publication. 
e ose 


On another page appears a brief note on the entry 
form and prospectus of the Photographic Salon. This 
has just been issued, and we have no doubt the efforts 
that will be made this year to secure a really represen- 
tative and progressive exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphy will be appreciated in many quarters. A small 
supply of entry forms has been sent to us, and we will 
be pleased to forward one to any reader who sends a 
stamp for postage. We have also a few entry forms 
for the forthcoming R.P.S. exhibition, which we will be 
pleased to send to any reader who applies. 

$ s е 


The exhibitors in the photographic section of the 
Imperial International Exhibition, now open at the 
White City, Shepherd's Bush, will doubtless be better 
pleased with their environment this year than at 
last year's exhibition. Опе section of the excellently 
appointed Palace of Fine Arts has been allotted to the 
display of photographs, and, in addition to the pictorial 
exhibits, the exhibition includes collections of work bv 
a number of well-known professionals and process 
workers. To the readers of THE A. P. ann P. N., how- 
ever, the principal interest will lie in the series of groups 
of pictures by photographic societies. The following 
clubs are represented by twenty or more pictures each : 
South London Р. S., Doncaster C. C., Bowes Park 
P. S., Belmont C. C., Ealing P. S., Shropshire C.C., 
Rotherham P. S., Everton C. C., Glasgow and West 
of Scotland A. P. A., Wearside P. C., Woodford P. S., 
Borough Polytechnic P. S., Wallington C. C., East- 
bourne P. S., South Essex C. C., Oxford C. C., Wim- 
bledon Park P. S., Acton and Chiswick P. C., P. S. of 
Ireland, Society of Night Photographers, and the Postal 
Camera Club. The last-named has far and away the 
best and most representative collection of pictorial work, 
and the exhibit by the Society of Night Photographers 
is also a notable one. As these twentv-one societies in- 
clude among their members many of the best workers 
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of the day, the exhibition contains a great number of 
pictures of high pictorial merit. — All photographic 
visitors to the White City should make a point of see- 
ing this little exhibition. The only pity is that it is not 
of greater scope and more generally representative. 
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The 1909-10 programme of meetings, excursions, 
competitions, etc., of the South London Photographic 
Society has just been issued. It contains a great num- 
ber of useful and interesting lectures and demonstra- 
tions. A notable feature is a monthly competition, in 
which the entries are criticised by a prominent member 
of the society. The programme is complete up to April 
4, 1910, and the excursions are fixed up to March of 
next year. This indicates extraordinary vitality on the 
part of the members of this flourishing society, 
and great activity on the part of the energetic 
secretary, Mr. Н. Creighton Beckett. Photo- 
graphers living in the district in which this 
society has its home should write to Mr. Beckett, 
44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E., for particulars of mem- 
bership. The society has convenient rooms at the 
South London Art Gallery, Peckham Road, and their 
exhibitions in these fine galleries are probably the best 
suburban shows that are held. Among the advantages 
of the society is the possession of 12 bv ro and whole- 
plate outfits, which are at the disposal of the members. 
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In these days of tabloids and concentration it is 
interesting to give attention to every kind of material 
which offers several advantages, and the amateur who 
delights in a compact dark-room equipment can do worse 
than study copper chloride as a ‘‘ double ’’ instrument 
of treatment. It can be used with success as either an 
intensifier or a reducer, and works in both cases over 
a fairly wide range. Starting with a solution containing 
twelve and a half grains each of copper sulphate and 
sodium chloride, in each ounce of water, we have a 
bath which will ‘‘ bleach’’ any negative. If just а 
superficial bleaching be given to the film, and the plate 
be then fixed in an ordinary hypo bath, we get a very 
tolerable amount of reduction, the amount varying with 
the time allowed for the bleaching. With a three 
minutes’ bleaching and subsequent treatment with a ten 
per cent. solution of silver nitrate, considerable intensi- 
fication results. If the plate is, before treatment with 
the copper and silver solutions, slightly reduced with 
hypo and ferricyanide, an exceedingly bright and con- 
trasty negative will be obtained. Bleaching first, then 
redeveloping with amidol or metol hydroquinone, we 
can obtain a variety of effects by suddenly transferring 
the plate to the hypo bath, a transference early in the 
redevelopment producing a much weaker negative as 
regards contrast—with subsequent improvement in gra- 
dation—and a transference when redevelopment is com- 
plete giving slight intensification without alteration of 
the scale of gradation. 
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THE FESTIVAL. Bv Miss Eva RICHMOND. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LITTLE SHOES FOR LITTLE FEET. By FRANK W. GARDNER. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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"UN PALAIS DE JUSTICE." By EpMUNDJE CROUCH. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ROM a communication we have received from 

Sir Cecil Hertslet, the British Consul-General 

for Belgium, and last year's president of the 

Photographic Convention, we learn that the 
proposed international exhibition to be held in Brussels 
in 1910 will be conducted on altogether unprecedented 
lines, so far as the British section is concerned. 

A Royal Commission has been formed to deal with 
the British section at this and future international exhi- 
bitions. This is presided over bv the Prince of Wales, 
and has its offices in Queen Anne's Chambers, West- 
minster. The active official is Mr. V. F. Wintour, 
secretary, Commission-General and Director of the 
Exhibition Branch of the Board of Trade. 

Every effort will be made for Great Britain to be well 
and worthily represented at Brussels and all future 
international shows, as it is a deplorable fact that, owing 
to lack of organisation and sufficient Government sup- 
port, this country has not been at all adequately dealt 
with in many previous exhibitions of the kind. 

Preliminary particulars of the important steps that 
are being taken to secure the United Kingdom a *' front 
seat’’ at the Brussels exhibition have been published, and 
can be obtained from the above address. His Majesty's 
Government have already secured a suitable site for the 
British section, and are offering special facilities to 
exhibitors of British manufactures. 

Sir Cecil concludes his letter by saying, '' It is 
particularly desired that the exhibit of British photo- 
graphic appliances and accessories should in no way 
fall below the level of the corresponding exhibits of 
other countries, and with that end in view I call the 
attention of your readers to the advantages offered to 
firms and individuals exhibiting at the Brussels 
exhibition.’ 

Spirit Photography. 

Considerable interest has been aroused throughout 
both the photographic and the spiritualistic world by a 
commission of enquirv into the subject of spirit photo- 
graphy, formed by the Daily Mail, at the suggestion of 
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Mr. A. P. Sinnett, a well-known member of spiritualist 
and theosophic circles. The average amateur who has 
taken two photographs on one plate—or an under- 
exposed portrait on the top of a well-exposed interior, 
for example—knows how '' spirituelle" the result ap- 
pears, and trick spirit photographs made by means of 
double exposure or combination printing are a source 
of much joy to almost every playfully-minded amateur 
at some stage of his photographic career. 

That such results should ever be taken for a mani- 
festation of some friend in ‘‘ the other world,’’ either 
in ignorance by a credulous spiritualist, or wittingly for 
the purpose of deception, passes comprehension, yet 
many photographs were shown to the members of the 
commission which were obviously the result of double 
exposures, or exposures made through positives. 

The commission, of whose members the editor of 
THe A. P. AND P. М. was one, did not, unfortunately, 
succeed in obtaining any experimental demonstration. 
If there were a particle of truth in spirit photography, 
one would think that, simply for the sake of convincing 
the ‘‘ unbelievers,” the spirits would have photographed 
themselves upon plates exposed by the commission. 
Not so, however, for the spiritualists stated with the 
utmost conviction that to make an experimental test 
in the presence of the photographic sceptics would be 
to court disaster. 

Now, according to believers in spirit photography, ii 
is of little consequence whether you use a camera or 
not; the spirits will take care, under correct psychic 
conditions (1.e., an atmosphere of belief, etc.), that their 
faces, or their messages, are impressed on the photo- 
graphic plate. Yet these same spirits, whose inflexible 
minds are above all laws of optics and photographic 
chemistry, cannot, or will not, perform their miracles 
when the stern eves of the expert are looking on. 

It is thus hardly surprising that after several months 
the commission remain very much where they were— 
the spiritualists arguing that no results could be ex- 
pected while the incredulous attitude of the photo- 
graphic experts is maintained, and the photographic 
experts arguing that all they have seen merely makes it 
more obvious than ever that spirit photographv is, to put 
it mildly, '* rubbish." __ 
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Pyro Yellow Stain on Negatives. 

An extremely useful article on the subject of the familiar 
yellow stain on negatives, caused by the use of pyro- 
gallic acid as a developer, appears in the current issue of Das 
Atelier des Photographen, from the pen of Dr. Stiirenburg. 
It is pointed out that ordinary water contains a large amount 
of dissolved air, which oxidises the pyro to a brown product 
which is readily productive of yellow stain, and, in conse- 
quence, the greater the concentration of the pyro solution, 
the less likelihood will there be of its becoming discoloured 
or of producing yellow stain. 

It is therefore advisable (i.) to employ distilled or boiled 
water for preparing the concentrated developer, and to cork 
the bottles thoroughly (for example, with india-rubber 
corks); (ii.) to dilute the developer only as much as is 
absolutely necessary, due attention being paid to economy. 

Another point upon which Dr. Stiirenburg is somewhat 
emphatic is to screen the developer as much as possible 
from the air during development. When a plate is in the 
dish, the developer is exposed to a large surface of air, and 
will readily oxidise. This oxidation can, however, be largely 
prevented by covering the dish with a fairly tightly fitting 
lid, and, be it added, by using as shallow a dish as possible. 

Next, as regards the developer. The formula of Alfred 
Harvey is particularly recommended, and is as follows :— 


SW ALEC ROR sa aem ent 100 C.Cm. Or 3% oz. 
Potassium metabisulphite .. 2.5 gm. or 39 gr. 
Pyrog@allic acid: „гаен 10 gm. or 154 gr. 

[SWEEPS УРОН e sa 500 C.cm. or 17} oz. 
Sodium carbonate .......... 60 gm. or 2 Oz. 1 dr. 
Potassium metabisulphite 30 gm. or І 02. 30 gr. 


For use, 100 parts of Solution II. are mixed with six parts 
of I., and bromide is added as necessary. 

Another important point is that, during development, the 
plate should not be removed from the dish, and held up to 
be examined. Each time this is done the developer in the 
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film is subjected to rapid oxidation. А dish with a glass 
bottom is therefore advisable, so that the plate can be seen 
in it by transmitted light. 

With the above precautions carefully observed, it seems 
hardly likely that yellow-stained negatives could result from 
the use of pyro, yet Dr. Stürenburg describes means of re- 
moving it if it should be caused. 

This removal may be effected before or after fixing. If 
before, the plate should be placed in the following solution, 
after development and rinsing in water :— 


br Ape 500 c.cm. or 17% oz. 
Sodium sulphite ............. 60 gm. or 2 oz. 1 dr. 
PUE. socie o d di EROR MURS 60 gm. or 2 oz. 1 dr. 


Pure hydrochloric acid .... 16 c.cm. or j oz. 


The negative is left in this until the stain is removed, and 
is then washed until the film is free from alum, and finally 
fixed in the ordinary hypo bath. 

An interesting method of dealing with yellow stain, due 
to Professor Namias, is also described. The negative is first 
bleached in the following solution :— 

WV ALOE Shia 100 C.cm. or 3} oz. 
Mercuric chloride ............. 2 gm. or 31 gr. 
Ammonium chloride .......... 5 gm. or 77 gr. 
FHydrochlofie 86d еар 8 c.cm. or 135 min. 

When bleached, it is well washed, and then treated with 

an acid permanganate bath, as follows :— 


WEE SA Г ГУЛ КГ 500 с.ст. ог 17} oz. 
Potassium permanganate ... 2 gm. or 31 gr. 
Pure sulphuric acid .......... 20 c.cm. or 312 min. 


The plate is allowed to remain in this solution until the 
stain has disappeared. It is then washed and reblackened in 
a thirty per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, to which a few 
drops of acid have been added. In this manner a perfectly 
clear negative is obtained, though a small amount of inten- 
sification results. 


the comedian going through his grimaces; the next, of the 
delicate shades of expression in a bull-dog, and the third, of 
madame practising at the piano. “Invaluable for photograph- 
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The writer of the photographic half-column in Saturday’s 
Westminster has been giving us one of those illuminating per- 
sonal glimpses which the world is always eager to see. He 
confesses that he has been in the habit of filling and emptying 
his slides while smothered under the bed-clothes. “ The pro- 
cess is not altogether pleasant," he adds, “ but it is wonderfully 
safe. Only one must be able to work by touch." Forthwith my 
journalistic instinct sent me in search of other bits of auto- 
biography of a like kind. “I cannot say that I have ever 
changed my slides in bed,” said a very well-known pictorial 
worker, “ but it is my invariable habit to pigment my prints in 
the intervals of dressing in the morning. I find that by using 
the lather brush and the pigmenting brush alternately both 
operations are made wonderfully exhilarating. Of course, it 
has its drawbacks, particularly when you pigment your face and 
lather the print, as sometimes happens. But it is a splendid 
exercise for the mental faculties.” Another worker, who is a 
well-known member of the Society of Night Photographers, was 
rather more reticent, but by a severe effort I elicited the in- 
teresting information that before setting out on his nocturnal 
excursions he always sups of pork-pie and onions in order to 
sharpen his visual perceptions. 


Family Albums of To-morrow. 

A shop window which always draws its interested crowd, not 
a hundred yards from Southampton Row, suggests the form that 
the family album may take in the future. The simplified and 
diminutive cinematograph gives us one day a fleeting picture of 
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ing children,” says the advertisement. Evidently we are coming 
to the end of the time when the stiff cardboard pages enshrining 
Tommy at five and Maggie at eleven are brought out for our 
boredom after Sunday afternoon tea. Instead, there will be a 
series of reels for the edification of visitors, and we shall see 
baby’s laugh from start to finish, the puckers chasing each other 
along studious Charlie’s brow as he does his lessons, and the 
ups and downs of the countenance of little Willie. Why not 
also mother’s company face, and mother’s breakfast-table face, 
how father looks on Sundays, and ditto on Mondays, and so on? 
The idea has endless possibilities, and the cinematogranvh in the 
home may yet prove another gift from the gods to help us see 
others as others see us. 


Ghosts, Wholesale and Retail, to Order Only. 


A merry fellow has hit upon a “ good " (i.e. commercial) idea. 
In a word, the oracle is worked thus: A photographic ghost, 
suitably be-sheeted, motor goggles, chain and tail complete, is 
posed in the gloaming near the moated grange or other local 
haunted spot. A good supply of prints got ready. Then a few 
marrow-freezing shrieks, high in pitch and well prolonged, about 
midnight, pave the way for “ the ghost was seen last night, and 
Teddy Brown heard it half a mile away." If this is told in 
“ strictest confidence " to a few most interested friends, and 
followed up by a hint that the ghost has been photographed, the 
demand for photographs of the ghost, to ©“ prove the story is 
true,’ turns fortune's wheel with a spin. For everyone knows 
that photography cannot lie, but most of us know that photo- 
graphers— (blue pencil). 
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The Process and its Problems. 


A Series of Articles by 


vot COLVILLE STEWART. Же. 


V.—SENSITOMETRY AND PLATE-TESTING. 


Influence of Sensitometry on Photographic Work. 


ITHOUT the sensitometer we should be in sore 
W straits at the present time. Practically every make 

of plate is nowadays given a speed number—be it on 
the Watkins, Wynne, Hurter and Driffield, Warnerke, 
Scheiner, or other system—and though perhaps the numbers 
given may not invariably be correct, and ony approximate, 
the approximation is nevertheless an extremely useful guide 
to the user of the plates. Moreover, although only one 
amateur photographer in fifty may possess an actinometer, 
the majority of photographic men are sufficiently conversant 
with “ speed numbers " to make a pretty shrewd guess at 
the exposure demanded by a plate marked with such a 
number. So that to say a plate is about 200 H. to D. in 
speed is as useful to the user as to say that it is green- 
sensitive, or that it is backed, etc. The sensitometry of plates 
has therefore become a standard and important factor in the 
photographic work of to-day. If only all plate makers would 
also adopt a standard colour test, and give the relative 
sensitiveness of their plates to, say, four standard universal 
colours of known luminosity, such information would 
gradually become almost as greatly appreciated as the speed 
numbers themselves, especially amongst  orthochromatic 
workers who possessed a choice of screens. 

The Wider Meaning of Sensitometry. 

Sensitometry is of course primarily a measurement of the 
sensitiveness of the plate. But incidentally—and owing to 
the necessary construction of a convenient sensitometer—the 
tests give one an immense amount of information regarding 
the characteristics of the plate. It is well known what wide 
differences exist between the density-giving powers of plates 
and their scales of gradation, their latitude, and so forth. 
On all these points one may gain a considerable amount of 
valuable information by means of a very simple sensito- 
metric test. 

The most convenient way of testing a plate in order to 
obtain the maximum amount of information about it, is to 
divide it into several portions, and to give to each of these 
portions exposures to light differing always, but bearing 
some fixed ratio to one another. In the case of the Scheiner 
and H. and D. systems, this is done by placing a narrow 
strip of dry plate behind a disc, which is cut in sections 
such that, when the disc revolves, each annular section 
permits the light to penetrate to the plate behind it; the 
first portion of the plate receives a certain maximum expo- 
sure, the next portion only half this exposure, the next only 
half again, and so on. When the plate is developed, these 
sections necessarily yield different densities, and by ascer- 
taining these densities by photometric means the ratio of 
densities obtained may be compared with the ratio of expo- 
sures given. Within the period of correct exposure, it may 
happen that the density is always one-sixth greater, let us 
say, for every doubling of the exposure; with another brand 
of plate it might be one-half greater; the latter plate would 
obviously give a much more vigorous and dense image. 


Fundamental Requirements in Testing. 
In order that a test may be of value, it is necessary to 
be able always to compare it with other tests. It is thus 
essential that the conditions under which the tests are car- 
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ried out be perfectly uniform. This applies equally well to 
the amateur who wishes to make his own tests, either by 
means of such a sensitometer as the very convenient 
Chapman Jones instrument, or by means of an actinometer 
such as one uses for carbon printing, etc. 


Daylight being a variable factor, we must employ arti- 
ficial light, as it can be standardised. А portion cut out by 
means of a diaphragm from the centre of the flat flame of 
an acetylene burner, the gas of which is under a constant 
and standard pressure, may be used with success; an 
electric incandescent lamp run at a fixed standard voltage 
is often employed; the standard pentane burner finds equal 
favour with some, whilst for simplicity —and where great 
accuracy is not required—one may resort to the standard 
candle. 

The distance between the source of illumination and the 
sensitometer or revolving disc must be fixed also, and the 
times of exposure must of course be standard. Then again 
one standard developer must be adopted, and not only its 
time of action, but also its temperature, must be uniformly 
controlled. Апа here the opportunity presents itself of say- 
ing a word regarding the developer. Whether your tests be 
made with a fully equipped H. and D. apparatus, or by 
exposing a plate for a given time by gaslight on a vertically 
fixed chessboard or some similar simple contrivance, 
use always for development the developer you intend to 
adopt for the work for which the plates are wanted. 

For general work, for instance, a pyro-soda or pyro-metol 
developer such as is recommended for the plates generallv 
used may be adopted with advantage. The standard 
ferrous-oxalate developer, now little used in making 
these speed tests, gives usually (but not always) a much 
lower speed reading than the organic benzene and 
naphthalene derivatives, whilst the various reducing agents 
of the organic variety frequently give slightly dissimilar 
numbers amongst themselves. 


Elastic Speed Readings. 


The speed numbers obtained by the Hurter and Driffield 
system are got by plotting on a suitably divided paper the 
ordinates of density against the abscisse of exposure, and 
the straight line portion of the curve obtained bv joining the 
points so obtained is produced to cut the horizontal axis, 
which is scaled. The point of intersection gives a factor 
called the inertia, and this, divided into the constant 34, 
gives the speed number. 

Now the “straight line portion," corresponding to the 
“ period of correct exposure," is not always by any means 
straight, and one has frequently to make a convention with 
one's conscience as to what inclination of it to accept as 
the true one; the more acute the angle it makes with the 
horizontal axis, the less the inertia and the higher the speed 
reading. 

The ‘ elasticity ’’ enables a very high speed number to be 
obtained if the reading be not regulated by experience and 
а '' cool head." The point is discussed here merely in order 
to show that, although speed numbers are most useful 
approximations, in cases where exposures have to be very 
precise it is alwavs desirable to subject a plate to a personal 
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The Convention in 


Dickens’ Land. 


A Note on Canteibury and the Convention 
+ ground (July 5-10, 1909.) 


Readers are reminded that the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom will be 
held at Canterbury from July sth to roth next. The annual sub- 
scription is five shillings, and special privileges are granted to 
photographers. "These include reduced rail fares and permits to 
photograph in the cathedral. The excursions to neighbouring 
beauty spots and places of historic and architectural interest are 
well worthy of attention. Applications for membership and full 
particulars should be made without delay to the hon. sec., Mr. 
F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 
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" The great probability of something turning up in 
Canterbury.  —MR. MICAWBER. 


E had a talk the other day with a man—an enthu- 

V V siastic amateur photographer too!— who had lived 
in Bermondsey most of his life and had never 
learned the whereabouts of Canterbury. With Margate he 
had a nodding acquaintance, and he had basked in the sun- 
shine of Herne Bay, but Canterbury—was it in Wales? His 
ignorance is not shared by many others, and to the home- 
coming Englishman not even the first sight of the cliffs of 
Dover, gaunt and grey in the early morning light, is quite 
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so precious as the glimpse of the Bell Harry 
tower as the train whirls him by. 

If there were anything in spirit-photography, 
we should certainly advise the Conventioners to 
expose a few plates, more or less at random, on 
the off-chance of getting '' something." Can- 
terbury must be full of apparitions and auditions. 
The second Henry, in Plantagenet negligé, may 
still be undergoing his doleful penance in Can- 
terbury streets, and the cries of a murdered 
Archbishop perhaps still be heard in the Cathe- 
dral on December afternoons. Perhaps, too, 
the ghost of Mrs. Micawber still reclines on a 
couch beneath the print of a racehorse in the 
odoriferous parlour of a Canterbury inn. 


S.W. Porch, Canterbury Cathed: al. 


Dane John, with its enigmatic mound; St. Martin's 
Church, which is one of the oldest in Europe, having a con- 
tinuous history of Christian worship; the West Gate, near 
to which the photographer will find the happiest group of 
buildings in all Canterbury ; and the gabled ends and pro- 
jecting fronts in High Street—each suggests in its own way 
the picturesque and historic past. 

Of Canterbury Cathedral, what can the writer of a note 
like this say? It is English history crystallised. From the 
photographic point of view, Canterbury suffers from the dis- 
advantage of so many old cathedral towns, in that adjacent 
buildings break upon the exterior magnificence of the fane, 
and it is rather difficult close at hand to appre- 
ciate the grandeur of the structure as a 
whole. For long-distance views some of the 
hnest are obtainable in the neighbourhood of 
Blean, or the visitor may put himself in the 
position of the pilgrims and obtain the im- 
pressive view of Canterbury from Harble- 
down. 

Judging by the Convention programme, 
the villages around Canterbury will receive 
plenty of study. In Mr. Snowden Ward's 
opinion, the pilgrims of the Middle Ages 
crossed the Medway at Maidstone, made their 
wav to Charing, and then followed the 
modern road to Canterbury. The villages 
аге very proud of their ecclesiastical tradi- 
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tions, and of one of them, Chilham, it was said that it would 
be the most interesting village in the country if only its tradi- 
tions were authentic. That is the worst of traditions. 

A long day is to be devoted to Rochester, where the cathe- 
dral is unprepossessing after Canterbury's nobler beauty, 
but the old pile of the castle close by, with its fleets of 
pigeons, and the Medway bridge beyond, are excellent pic- 
torial vantage points. This is one of the points where the 
Conventioner will appreciate the advantage of the long- 
focus lens. 

In the heart of old Rochester let the visitor spare a moment 
for the museum in Eastgate. It is the Nuns’ House of 
“ Edwin Drood,” and few towns can boast so excellent an 
exhibition. Unlike some dumping grounds of science, it 
speaks humanly all through, especially in the room which 
contains the collection of Dickens’ portraits. | 

Speaking of Dickens, Rochester is full of him. The Con- 
ventioners will lunch, where the Pickwickians dined of old, 


W HEN dealing with 
such objects as 
teapots, plates, 

etc., one is generally 
content to reproduce them one-third or one-fourth 
natural size, so that the quarter or half plate and one's 
usual landscape lens can often be used. But small 
objects we may wish to reproduce natural size. Then 
it may happen that the ordinary field camera does not 
permit enough dis- 
tance between lens 
and plate to attain 
this end. (For life- 
size work the dis- 
tance between lens 
and ' ground glass 
has to be double 
the focal length of the 


lens.) 
Scale. 


Should we find that 
the camera extension 
is not long enough to 
give us.the image as 
large as we desire, 
we can do one of 
three things: first, 
make a  small-scale 
negative, and then get 
an enlarged print in 
the usual way; 
secondly, we can in- 
crease the distance 
between lens and 
plate by an extra lens tube, or an extension front to the 
camera; thirdly, we can add a supplementary convex 
lens to the ordinary lens, and so get a combination of 
shorter focal length. The last named method is usually 
the most expeditious and convenient for the amateur. 

By way of example, suppose the camera extension is 
twelve inches, then the focal length for a '' life-size "' 


Fig. А. 
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at the Bull Hotel. Ask the waiter the way to Gad's Hill, 
and as likely as not he will paraphrase his Pickwickian pre- 
decessor : '' Gad's Hill, sir—ves, sir—take the trams to 
Strood, sir, as far as the trams go, and then it's a quarter 
of an hour's walk, sir. Oh, beg pardon, sir, you have a lady 
— well, twenty minutes, sir—comfortably.”’ 

It is a long twenty minutes, as the Kentishman says, and 
after all we must be content with an outside view of Gad's 
Hill Place, where Dickens lived. The literary man will also 
remember that on this robber-haunted hill Falstaff put to 
flight the rogues in buckram. Gad’s Hill is worth a visit 
for another reason—for the fine view it affords across the 
shining Thames, where soon the fleet will be stationed. 

Among the other attractions of the Convention rendezvous 
may be set down the hostelries of Maidstone, the three gates 
of Winchelsea, the Mermaid Street of Rye, the unique old 
Town Hall of Fordwich, and the annual exhibition of the 
Canterbury Camera Club. 
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negative must not exceed six inches. Suppose the 
worker's lens to be of eight inches focal length. To find 
the focal length of the required supplementary, multiply 
8 by 6 and divide by their difference, viz. 2. This gives 
us 24. Then a 244n. lens, combined with an 8 in. lens, 
will give us a 6 in. combined focal length. 

Lighting. 

We now come to an exceedingly important considera- 
tion, viz., the lighting of the objects so as to give us 
a pleasing picture and 
at the same time 
show the character of 
the piece. The be- 
ginner makes the mis- 
take of putting the 
object close to the 
window, and thus 
gets a large glitter- 
patch on one side, 
and very dark 
shadows on the other 
side. He next puts 
the piece so that the 
light falls evenly on 
it and gets no shadow. 
This gives a flat and 
unnatural effect. 
Moreover, a back 
lighting tends to 
obliterate any surface 
moulding or other 
work which often is 
of great importance 
from the point of 
view of the collector and connoisseur. 

In figs. А and B we have an instructive pair of studies 
in lighting. The lighting in A was from behind the 
camera. The piece (Old Leeds cream ware) is decorated 
with a '' swag "' of flowers in low relief, etc. Alongside 
is placed a dark green apple to show the effect of lighting 
a round object bv a window nearlv behind the camera. 
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Fig. B. 


Contrast with this, 
Fig. B, where we 
have a three-quarter 
lighting, i.e., a direc- 
tion about midway 
between a side and a 
back light. Both the 
apple and the vase 
here look much more 
like round objects. 
Moreover, we get a 
much better idea of 
the low-relief decora- 
tion on the vase. 
The acute observer 
will notice the differ- 
ence of the shadow 
cast by the square 
base of the vase. 
Reflectors. 

When working in 
an ordinary room it 
is often desirable to 
use a large reflecting screen placed opposite the 
window and some distance away from the ob- 
ject, so as to light up the shadow side of the 
object. This is especially the case with rooms 
lit by a small window and where the walls are 
covered with a dark paper. It is also generally 
helpful when dealing with wares of dark colour. 

In examples C and D we have companion 
studies of a black piece. (This is by Cyples. 
His ware is of a rather peculiar character, re- 
minding one of an object which has been 
** blackleaded.’’) 

In C no reflector was used. The shadow 
side is detailless. In D a reflecting sheet was 
used, and there are several features about the 
handle and shadow side generally which are 
not seen in C. Moreover D gives опе a much 
better idea of the general character of the 
ware. 

In these last two examples it will be noticed 
that there are reflection patches of the window. 
Strong lights of this kind with highly glazed 
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wares are likelv to be objectionable. They can 
be largely subdued, if not entirelv suppressed, 
either by working on a rather dull, cloudy day, 
or, better still, by covering the window with 
a thin muslin curtain, which acts as a softening 
and diffusing screen. This also frequently 
enables us to omit the use of the reflector. (The 
reflector in D was placed too near the object.) 


Exposure and Development. 

The old rule of ‘‘ expose for the shadow de- 
tail’’ is worth remembering, but one must also 
remember that the shadow side of a white ob- 
ject, as in fig. B, is very considerably lighter 
than the shadow side of a black object, as in 
C. The latter, of course, would, other things 
being equal, require the longer exposure. As re- 
gards development, the beginner is very likely 
indeed to carry development too far. He thinks 
only of getting out the shadow detail, and so 
prolongs development, forgetting that this 
course is blocking up gradation and detail in 
the high lights. The 
cause of the trouble in 
most cases is insufh- 
cient exposure. This 
is particularly likely 
to be the case when 
using colour-sensitive 
plates. The plate- 
makers very naturallv 
are inclined to mark 
their plates as rapid 
as possible, and the 
colour screens as low 
as possible, so that it 
is as well to take both 
numbers cum grano 
salis. If one reckons 
the exposure accord- 
ing to the plate speed 
number апа colour 
screen factor, апа 
then increases the ex- 


posure by 25 per 
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cent., one is far more likely to get a good result than 
by taking the minimum time. 

‚ One need hardly say that the ortho., i.e., green-sensi- 
tive, plate is not likely to give a satisfactory rendering 
of objects into which red enters to any appreciable ex- 
tent. For such cases a red-sensitive or panchromatic 


plate is essential, but at the same time it should be said 
that an ''ortho."' plate will, in the majority of cases, 
show a marked superiority over the “ ordinary.” 


"Y dut 
Mr. Bridge,” 
said a local 
lady guest 
ata Conven- 
tion dinner 
once — ‘‘ or- 
ganist at 
Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 
is he not? ” 
рх It was an excusable blunder when one 

= remembers the expression that our Mr. 
Bridge—he is one of the men to whom 

one naturally applies the possessive 

can put into his rendering of the National 


pronoun 
Anthem. 

Yet I wonder how many photographers—especially 
Conventioners—know F. A. B. as a musician and with 
a great knowledge of old-time folk-song and historic 
music ? 

Musical knowledge !—why, he is full of it; bubbling 
over with it. I have heard him talk and sing for an 
hour and three-quarters right off the reel, and have 
beheld him, high exalted in the middle aisle, his (more 
or less) graceful form enveloped in the folds of a spotless 
surplice, directing the performance of an oratorio in a 
church. 

He is known to a great many friends as London 
Bridge; but, unlike his great namesake that joins North 
London to South, you cannot get over him. His 
enemies—principally members of local Convention com- 
mittees—call him ''pons asinorum ''—also because 
they could not get over him. 

In the business meetings of the Convention Mr. 
Bridge is seen at his bridgiest. He never speaks unless 
he has something to say, and that is frequently. There 
is nothing of the obsequious secretary about him. 
* Have it your own way," he says. ''It doesn't 
matter to me the toss of a Convention badge. Do just 
exactly as you please. But at the same time, if vou 
ask my opinion, I should say, Go to—Ballyhooley.’’ 
And sure enough the following vear will find the Con- 
ventioners deposited, bag and baggage, at Ballvhooley. 

Only once has there been open mutiny against Mr. 
Bridge's proposals. It was at Hereford. Не had 
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As gradation and delicacy are wanted rather than 
brilliant contrasts, it is as well to use a non-staining 
developer, such as azol or metol, rather than pyro, 
hydroquinone, etc. 

As a very rough guide to exposure for the beginner, 
one may suggest as a starting-point : Mav, June, July; 
in well-lighted room; 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; plate speed, 
200 Н. and D.; F/16—6-12 seconds without colour 
screen; i.e., with s-times screen, I to 2 minutes. 
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made the suggestion that he should chaperon the family 
party next year in Belgium. Ardent patriots felt that 
the United Kingdom would perhaps be hurt by such 
desertion, and the vote was a very narrow one. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Bridge, who has studied the French 
accent to perfection, said with rolling emphasis, as 
though he were sampling an oyster, that he had been 
їп communication with the As-so-ci-at-i-on Belge de 
Photographie. Instantly recalcitrant members bottled 
up their prejudices, and decided that it was worth while 
crossing the Channel to hear that phrase from Mr. 
Bridge’s lips again. As a consequence the Brussels 
Convention was the most successful of recent years. 

Little recognition has come to Mr. Bridge for his 
ungrudging labours. They all say once a year that he 
is a jolly good fellow. They all anathematise him when 
there comes along a gentle notification in the spring that 
Bridge’s fancy has lightly turned to that five shilling 
subscription now overdue. They all rely on him during 
Convention week to tell them where they can leave 
their umbrellas. 

Some day a member will recall the old proverb, 
‘“ Praise the Bridge that carries you over," and will 
move that a resolution expressive of our appreciation 
of Mr. Bridge’s services be placed on record. And 
with becoming modesty Mr. Bridge will say that it is 
quite impossible for him to enter such a motion on the 
Minutes. No; it has not been entered in the Minutes, 
Mr. Bridge, but it has been entered over and over again 
in the Years. 

What the P.C.U.K. would be 
Bridge it is difficult to conjecture. 
secretary, treasurer ^ 
and trustee since N^ Ny m 
1898, and the coun- 
cil of the Conven- 
tion wil not be 
doing more than 15 
expected of them 
when they confer 
the greatest honour 
they have in their 
power to bestow by 
electing him their 
president at an 
earlv date. 


like without Mr. 
He has been general 
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TOUCHSTONE. 
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ever heard of Gower. I wonder, too, how many of those 
who have heard of this remote spot have made a personal 
acquaintance with it. Very few I trow. Yet to the pic- 
torial photographer and the artist, to visit Gower for the first 
time is to discover a new Mecca. A more secluded, peaceful 


I WONDER how many of my photographic friends have 


retreat, or one which possesses such varied natural charms, 
it would be difficult to find anywhere. 
Briefly then, let me introduce my friends to “* Gower,” 


THE Gower COAST. 


which is not a town or even a village, but a small peninsula 
situated in South Wales, at the mouth of the Bristol Channel. 

To the busy man who desires a restful contrast to the 
hurry and bustle of city life, and who can appreciate a quiet 
holiday, Gower is just the place. One can wander through 
cornfields, over lonely hills and rugged moorland, among 
a wealth of flowers and wild life, and at the same time enjoy 
some magnificent coast scenery. 

I cannot be far wrong in saying that in its short length 
of twenty miles, there is more variation of landscape and 
material than is to be found in any other locality of a similar 
size in Great Britain. 

Something can be found to suit almost every individual 
taste, and among its other attractions are the beautiful woods 
and sand dunes, and its old-world strip of marshland, sug- 
gestive of Sedgmoor in its quaintness. So much for the 
natural charms of Gower, charms sufficient to keep the 
camera or the palette busy for the whole of a summer 
holiday. 

But apart from its natural beauties, Gower will strongly 
appeal to lovers of antiquity, in which category I include the 
inhabitants. Strange as it may seem, the good people of 
Gower nearly all talk English, for they are not Welsh by 
descent, but Flemish. Living, as many do, twenty miles 
from a railway station, they travel but little; in fact, many 
of them have never journeyed by train. In the northern 
part of the peninsula the cockle women, in their quaint rig- 
out, are irresistible. Then there are the old castles—in 
ruins, of course—the farmhouses and pretty villages. 
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Some Notes on a South Wales Retreat for 
Pictorial Photographers. 


By A. D. WEBB. ж Special to the‘‘A. P. and P. N.” 


The great feature which immediately strikes a visitor on 
entering these villages is the whitewash. The cleanly 
natives seem to inherit quite a natural affinity for whitewash, 
and it is quite a rare exception to find a cottage in Gower 
that is not besplashed with this most actinic of colours, and 
kept scrupulously clean. 

Porteynon, Llanmaddock, Bishopston and Rhosilly are 
each worth a visit, and each contains enough material for 
some dozens of exposures. 

It is impossible for one to obtain anything like 
a representative collection of photographs of Gower 
in the usual fortnight’s holiday, and so it is far 
better to settle down to one or two subjects, and 
endeavour to do them thoroughly. Otherwise 
material is inclined to be overwhelming, and he 
who attempts everything does nothing. 

| am afraid the three illustrations accompanying 
this article but poorly represent the possibilities of 
the district, and I must leave the successful pictorial 
treatment of Gower's wonderful landscapes and pic- 
turesque inhabitants to more capable hands. 

To conclude, it may be useful to state the best 
method of reaching the more inaccessible villages. 
Swansea High Street (G.W.R.) is the most con- 
venient station, from whence (by previous arrange- 
ment) conveyances can be obtained to any part of 
Gower at reasonable prices. 


SLADE VALLEY, Gower. 


— o 


At the Southampton Camera Club, last week, Dr. W. P. 
Purvis gave a very interesting lecture on “ Radiography ” before 
a large audience. The lecturer stated that Professor Röntgen 
discovered by accident, during some experiments with a 
Crookes vacuum tube, that a photographic plate enclosed in a 
dark box exposed to its rays received an image of metal 
objects, the box itself appearing transparent. A novel field of 
photography was thus opened up, and photographs were now 


obtained which showed plainly the bones in the body, even to 
details of their texture, while bullets, needles, or other foreign 
bodies of metal were instantly located. By the aid of a screen 
coated with platino-cyanide salts, or other fluorescent sub- 
stances, it was possible to see the bones or other interior parts 
of the body. By the courtesy of Dr. Norman Aldridge, who 
had kindly lent apparatus, the lecturer ably demonstrated the use 
of the Crookes tube and also a fluorescent screen. 
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WELSH FEASANT CHILDREN, 


By A. B. WEBB, 


See article, ‘‘ In Gower Гапа," on preceding page. 
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By PauL WENDOVER. 


WHERE THE FINDER FAILS. 


By PAUL WENDOVER. -= 


VERYONE seems to use a hand camera nowa- 

days. The field camera, with its attendant tripod 

and the flapping focussing cloth, is too much 

trouble to the average amateur, and as a con- 
sequence one cannot help noticing how careless many 
workers become about the minor conditions of composi- 
tion and arrangement. It is not that we don’t see such 
good all-round work as formerly. Far from it. There 
is better camera work being done to-day than ever there 
was, but the percentage of failure is greater, and the 
photographer relies more upon fortuitous chance than 
he used to do in the old stand camera days. 

The large-aperture anastigmat, the many-speeded 
shutter, and rapid plates and films have made hand 
camera work possible under almost all circumstances. 
But the fatal facility of the instantaneous shutter, the 
magazine plate changer, and the rollable film lead us 
to make three exposures where formerly one would have 
been sufficient, had we made as sure of the arrangement 
of the subject as we should have done when composing 
it carefully on the focussing screen 
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One of the finest exercises that the hit or miss photo- 
grapher can possibly set himself is to go out picture 
making with only three or four plates in his camera, and 
make up his mind to bring home a good result on every 
one of them. 

Too much reliance on the view finder is probably the 
greatest cause of failure—or, shall we say, want of suc- 
cess—in picture making with a hand camera. The tiny 
image shown by a “‘ brilliant " view finder is most mis- 
leading. This image is formed by a tiny lens with a 
focal length of something like half an inch, and it ap- 
parently makes near objects inordinately large, and 
dwarfs and suppresses everything in the middle and far 
distance. The reflecting finder is a dreadful sinner 
in this respect, and unless it is used as it only ought to 
be used—merely as a guide to the direction in which 
the camera is pointing—then we are going to get results 
that disappoint us, and fall far short of the actual pic- 
tures that the tantalising finder led us to expect. 

Better far to do without a finder at all, than to rely 
on a crafty deceiver of this kind. 
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SWEET SEPTEMBER. 


It is a very easy matter to accustom one's self to see 
the limits of the picture, and hold the camera up so that 
the eyes can see just over the top. There is no diffi- 
culty in holding the instrument level, and if any doubt 
as to one's ability to keep it steady enough is likely to 
crop up, then the camera can be lowered until it rests 
on the chest, and it can be held as firmly as possible. 

It is this question of relying too much on a mislead- 
ing view finder that causes the hopelessly unsuitable 
background interest in so many hand camera pictures. 

The average user of a hand camera holds it at the 
level of his waist, and in this position the lens is, of 
course, considerably below the level of his vision; the 
lens therefore looks at the subject rather differently than 
the eyes do, giving a greater prominence to near objects, 
and the middle distance is often muddled up or confused 
with the foreground interest. 

Now, if the photographer were to consider what he 
wants his setting to look like in the finished print, he 
must study very carefully the height at which he is going 
to hold his camera. А very clear example is shown in 
the two illustrations to this article. In the picture 
entitled ‘‘ The Summit," the camera has been held at a 
height of about three feet from the ground, in order to 
give exceptional prominence to the figure of the girl, 
and yet to flatten out the background, and to make the 
slope of the distance appear greater than it really is. 


By PAUL WENDOVBR. 


Although the picture suggests considerable height, as 
a matter of fact the photograph was taken at the top 
of what was not much more than a moderately sloping 
field, with a fairly wide, open landscape beyond. Had 
the camera been held higher, say at eye level, there 
would have been nothing like the suggestion of height 
that this print shows, and again, too, the sky-line, in- 
stead of cutting the figure below the waist level, would 
have appeared about the level of the girl's shoulders, 
and instead of looking out apparently over a wide stretch 
of country, she would have appeared to have been look- 
ing across a moderately flat field. 

In the other example the camera was held actually 
about three feet above the girl's head, a convenient 
mound providing the point of view which enabled the 
photographer to look down upon the subject; and yet 
what a difference there is between this figure and thc 
other ! 

It is quite possible that captious critics may point out 
that the ground appears to be sloping upwards, but, as 
a matter of fact, it does slope upwards, and the roots 
of the trees are in realitv rather higher than the girl's 
shoulders. This slope of the ground has been accen- 
tuated a little bit, not much perhaps, but quite enough 
to help out the appearance of a rising background. Had 
the camera been held at the same distance from the 
ground level as in the case of '' The Summit," the 
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slope of the background would have appeared compara- 
tively slight, and the girl's head would be muddled up 
with the chestnut leaves, which are now all but out of 
sight, and much of the decorative arrangement of the 
tree trunks would have been lost. 

Incidentally, there is another lesson to be learned 
from these two prints, and that is the almost remarkable 
difference there appears to be in the tone of the dress. 
As a matter of fact, both pictures were taken on the 
same afternoon, and vet in ‘‘ The Summit ” the dress 
appears much darker, coming as it does against the sky 
background, than it does in the case of ‘‘ Sweet Sep- 
tember,’’ where the light dress stands out boldly against 
the shaded background. The lighting is a little different 
in each case. '' The Summit " was taken when the 
sunlight was not so strong as it was in the '' Sweet 
September ’’ subject, but it will be seen that the tone 
values of the skirts are almost identical, when compared 
the one with the other, although one's first impression 
is that the dress in the case of '* The Summit ’’ is much 
darker than in the other picture. 

These illustrations are not put forward as anvthing 
exceptional, but rather to demonstrate how judicious 
placing of the camera and a due regard for the back 
ground may convey an idea that would have been lost 
entirely had the view finder alone been relied on. 
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T is an acknowledged fact that portraiture is at 
once the easiest and the most difficult branch of 
photographv. 

А map of the face is quite as easily obtained as 
a third-rate landscape, and possibly receives more 
praise—and vet—possiblv not. I speak feelingly, as 1 
am thinking of mv own efforts—*' in the beginning.” 

In a recent issue of THE A.P. ano P. N. some per- 
tinent notes on the subject of Character in Portraiture 
were published, and everv beginner in this branch of 
work should take to heart what was said. The amateur 
in particular will realise that he has probably a far 
greater chance of securing a characteristic portrait of 


any of his friends than the average professional. If he 
does not do so, it is his own fault. 
A portrait, in the true sense of the word—a °“ speak- 


ing likeness ’’—is not easily obtained, even when much 
thought and study are brought to bear upon it. The 
ordinary amateur is quite content if he can obtain a 
decent negative of his sitter to print from. I was speak- 
ing to one the other day, and out of mere curiosity I 
asked him why he did not take up portraiture. ‘‘ It's 
too hard,"' he said. 

I admitted it was far from easy, and urged that the 
satisfaction derived from overcoming the '' hardness ”’ 
should be ample compensation for the trouble spent in 
trving to succeed. 

The beginner, however, may well ask, '' What 15 
there about portraiture that makes it so difficult, and 
wherein lies the secret of success? What is the ‘ open 
Sesame!’ of successful portraiture? "' 

A portrait, it should be explained, is more than a 
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mere likeness. It may represent every feature of the 
sitter as faithfully as the pattern on his tie, or the 
buttons on his waistcoat. But in addition to these 
'* outward and visible signs,” there is something more 
important—the personality of the sitter. 

Now personality consists of those little mannerisms, 
graceful or otherwise, which we all possess in varying 
degrees, such as the poise of the head, position of the 
hands, etc., added to the usual expression of the face 
(but chiefly of the eyes), whether it be intellecfual or dull, 
merry or sad, gentle or austere. The pose of the head 
is not an unimportant factor in success or otherwise of 
a portrait. Notice the different way in which each per- 
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A PORTRAIT By HERBERT MILLS. 


son holds the head when conversing with you, or when 
you speak to him. One holds the head back, another 
forward, a third a little to one side, etc., and it is this 
characteristic pose (or if too pronounced, a modification 
of it) which helps towards the making of a successful 
portrait. 

It is in the sitter of studious habits, however, where 
the pose of the head appears to be most characteristic, 
for, if not self-conscious, the head will be usually held 
a little to one side, as in the case of the two portraits 
illustrating this article. (See above illustration and next 
page.) 

They are portraits of studious, book-loving men, 
friends of mine, and both assumed the characteristic 
poise of the head without any posing on my part. 

It is just as well in most cases to allow the sitter to 
place himself exactly as he wishes, for the more he is 
posed, the more awkward is he likely to become. 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


MAKING POSITIVES DIRECT. 


Sig,—In looking through THE A. P. AND P. N. for June rst 
I notice one of your querists desires to make direct positives 
for lantern slide work. Perhaps some experiments in the same 
direction which I have carried out myself may afford some 
information to your correspondent. 

The working of the Autochrome process suggested the possi- 
bilitv of making direct positives. 

The exposure for the negative was given as for ordinary 
negative work. The negative was developed by time method 
in an ordinary M.Q. developer, rinsed for one minute, and 
then bleached in the permanganate and sulphuric acid bath as 
for Autochromes, for three and a half minutes. The positive 
was then developed in the same developer as was used for the 
negative. The results in my hands to be obtained in this way 
are perfect in every way, my only regret being that I have 
not any at present by me that I can send you. A word of caution 
1s necessary in making the positive. There is so much silver 
that can be made into “ positive image " that it is quite easy 
to obtain too much densitv. If I can be of any further use 
to your querist, I shall be most pleased to help him if he will 
write me.—Yours, etc., STUDENT. 


Walthamstow. . O —— — -—— 
A DEVELOPING TANK DEVICE. 


SiR,—Some of your readers who possess the early type of 
Kodak developing tank without a lid may be glad to know 
of a device for obviating the necessity of removing the apron 
and film in order to reverse it during development. It is only 
necessary to have a sheet of indiarubber rather larger than 
the top of the tank. This may be cut from the side of a dis- 
used hot-water bottle. J.ay this on the top of the tank, when 
full, place a plate or developing dish of suitable size on the 
top of this, and the whole may be reversed and left to stand 
so, and then reversed again when required. This can be easily 
done, without letting any of the developer escape, as often as 
required. To prove this, fill tank with plain water and try it.— 
Yours, etc., A. CORBET. 

Leamington. 
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AN ECHO OF THE PAST. 


SIR,—In the first paragraph of “ The Editor's Notebook ” 
columns of your issue of May 18, it was suggested that tne 
picture selection and working of last year's Photographic Salon 
were a failure, and also that the recent resignation of American 
and Continental members will make for greater success in the 
forthcoming autumn exhibition. 

As I feel that these comments are unjust to the last year's 
Salon Committee, and also incorrect and unfair as regards the 
quality of the American and Continental work, I hope you will 
allow me to enter a protest and present the point of view that 
the methods and quality of last year's Salon were the best that 
have ever attended any of the exhibitions. The great regret, 
to my mind, was that fuller publicity and more active co-opera- 
tion amongst those interested in presenting the exhibition were 
not given in order to bring that really remarkable and unique 
collection of pictorial autochromes and black and white work 
to general atteation. I have no doubt the intention of your 
comments was to assist in making a specially interesting exhibi- 
tion of the next autumn Salon, but I can hardly think that the 
Linked Ring or any of its members would maintain that the 
loss of some of the leading American and Continental con- 
tributors would make for a more successful exhibition. If it 
results in a special effort on the part of the British exhibitors 
and organisers, well and good; but it will not, in my opinion, 
advantage the future of the Linked Ring to avoid facing and 
frankly тесари the defection of certain of our foreign com- 
rades as a very definite disadvantage and a matter of much 
regret. 

i ] remember aright, I had the pleasure (I think I may call it 
distinction) in the very first year that tangible evidence of the 
really remarkable outburst of fine photographic work in 
America came to London and the Photographic Salon, of 
writing a letter to the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
heralding the interesting development, and I could not lef the 
comments in your “ Notes " pass without making it plain that 
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at least some members of the Linked Ring grieved at the pros- 
pect of the absence of so much original good work from the 
walls of the next exhibition. Undoubtedly it is want of suffi- 
cient sympathy from comrades and from the English press that 
has alienated these foreign contributors, who cannot be expected 
to be blind to the fact that their own work is of a more serious 
order than that of the general run of English exhibitors. I 
would suggest that the most loyal and useful course for all to 
follow would be to avoid arousing antagonism between English 
workers and organisations and those abroad, and to recognise 
what is of value no matter from what quarter it may come. It 
is only so that we shall be likely to create a current of fresh 
and good ideas amongst our own workers. The one object we 
all have in view is to organise really fine and progressive exhibi- 
tions of the most original and interesting pictures from every 


(See article on rrezedinz page.) 


А PORTRAIT. 


country where photographers are seriously at work, and we ought 
to unite and co-operate in giving such exhibitions the widest 
publicity and recommendation. ас. 

We may individually and personally think it would have been 
a better way for those who have seceded to have stopped with 
us and have helped to make the Linked Ring exhibitions better 
by their counsel and exhibits, but it is to be hoped that there 
will still be opportunities, through the Linked Ring or otherwise, 
of our enjoying in London adequate presentments of the best 
work of those who have for the present parted company from 
the Linked Ring. In the unfolding process of development 
which we call progress there 1s bound to be cleavage. It is well 
seen in other arts besides photography, and the more limited 
and select exhibitions which are the outcome are perhaps all the 
more useful and interesting. 

As things are, ambitious photographers in England could not 
do better than take a leaf out of the book of our American 
comrades in photography, for it is only by similar serious 
devotion to their work and by finding ways of making pictorial 
photography their life occupation that results comparable with 
what they have produced can reasonably be expected.— Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE DavisoN. 

Wernfawr, Harlech, North Wales, Мау 26, 1909. 
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IMAGINE all serious photo- 
| graphers from time to time 

hnd it necessary to try а 
subject with lenses of different 
focal lengths, in some cases these being the result of 
using another lens, and otherwise by the use of one of 
the single combinations of a convertible. 

Well, supposing the minimum focal length (the reason 
for using this first is that it's the fastest and the one 
that is least trouble to keep on the camera) is including 
too much subject, the question arises, which alternative 
will give the right amount? Of course, you can be 


AREA. or. GROUND . GLASS.. 
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© 
methodical and try the next shortest if you like, or you 
сап guess—and more often than not guess wrong, and 
have to alter it again. 
The way їп which I have overcome the difficulty is 
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bv ruling off areas on my ground glass, some- 
what after the manner that has been suggested 
as a help to composition, or to show the area 
that is occupied by a small plate. The diagram 
shows how my own screen is marked; the outside 
rectangle represents the whole effective area that 
is obtainable on the plate; if I can compose my subject 
on this with my minimum focal length, six inches, 
there is nothing more to be said, and I just take the 
subject. 

But generally it is not so simple as this, and the ob- 
jects that I wish to include may fall conveniently into 
either of the other two rectangles. When they about fill 
the larger, I use the single combination of my six-inch 
lens, which is, unfortunately, symmetrical, so that the one 
set of marks on the screen does for either combination. As 
a matter of fact I generally use the front one, and then 
less camera extension is required. | 

If the subject only occupies the innermost space, I 
know that it is necessary to use my Adon lens, which at 
the least extension I have gives an actual focal length 
of sixteen and a half inches, just fills the plate with the 
amount of subject that the six-inch gives in the 
smallest space. Of course, by increasing the extension 
at which the Adon lens is used, it is possible to get a 
further enlargement of the image, but if the subject is 
very small, even in the smallest space to begin with, 1 
then reverse the cup-like front of my camera, and so at 
once add three inches extension. 

The means emploved to originally mark the lines on 
the ground glass is as follows (perhaps I should say that 
it may not be theoretically correct, but it works well in 
practice). I adjust the Adon to give sixteen and a half 
inches focal length, and then put up the camera at such 
a distance from a piece of paper pinned to the wall that 
the image of the piece of paper just fills the whole 
ground glass. Then without moving either paper or 
camera, I replace the Adon by a single combination of 
my other lens, focus, and mark where the corners of the 
image of the paper come, and do this again with the 
complete lens. The ground-glass screen is then taken 
out and pencil lines ruled, connecting the points, as 
shown on the diagram. 

I do not, of course, claim any novelty for this idea, 
but though I know a good many users of different lenses 
on one camera, I have never seen a screen so marked, 
and I think there must be many people who will find 
the device a saver of both time and temper. 
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Aldis Anastigmats.—We have received an interesting little 
booklet from Messrs. Aldis Bros., dealing with their well-known 
lenses, and can commend it to the notice of readers of THE 
А. P. AND P.N. Complete tables of sizes and prices, etc., of the 
Aldis, the Oxys, the Duo and Trio lenses, with full and explicit 
particulars concerning them, are arranged in a very systematic 
manner in the booklet, which is embellished with numerous 
sectional illustrations of the lenses, so that the construction of 
each can be seen at a glance. The high quality of these anas- 
tigmats is now fully recognised, and Messrs. Aldis are prepared 


to send good silver prints strikingly illustrating the various 
qualities of their lenses to any bona-fide inquirers who want to 
assure themselves as to what the Aldis productions will do. 
Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. who writes to Aldis Bros., 
Old Grange Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham, for a copy of the 
above list will receive it post free accompanied with an original 
silver print on a postcard, if thev state what particular quality 
they most wish to see illustrated, such as high-speed work, por- 
traiture, wide-angle work, architectural detail, or hand camera 
snapshots. 
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T will be remembered 

8 that in my last article I 
tried to reply to a Rothesay 
correspondent who wanted 


Pr T! № ИУ 0234 advice concerning the feasi- 


bility of developing, print- 
ing, etc., while on a cycle- 
and-camera trip. My ad- 
vice, put crudely, was, 
" Don't." But I am aware 
that many busy amateurs prefer not to bring home their ex- 
posures for development, for the simple reason that at home 
they have no time, or very little time, for any photographic 
work at all. To these I would suggest an alternative way out 
of the dilemma, which I myself have more than once practised 
with considerable success and comfort. It consists in modify- 
ing the normal conception of a “ tour" and making one's 
itinerary into a series of radiating lines 
instead of one continuous line. 
Hubs for the Tourist. 

Let me explain. The prime difficulties 
in development en route are two: first, 
the load of luggage which it is necessary 
to inflict on one’s machine, and, through 
it, on oneself, and secondly, the incon- 
venience of “ messing " in the bedrooms 
of village hostelries. Both these dis- 
agreeables are evaded if the tour, as 
such, is abandoned, and altered into a 
series of one-day excursions from some 
suitable centre—or two or three day 
excursions, for that matter. My corre- 
spondent, for example, as he is Scotch, might choose some such 
centre as Crieff, or Dunblane, both of which are set in the 
midst of delightful scenery and at the rallying-point of innumer- 
able highroads. He would betake himself by rail to the hydro 
at either place, with his cycle and a trunkful of materials; 
the latter would stop at the hydro and he himself would scour 
the country awheel, with nothing to weigh him down but his 
camera, a set of loaded slides or a couple of spools of film, and 
the very necessary waterproof cape, which no wanderer in the 
Land o’ Cakes should be without. Each evening he would 
return with his exposures and develop them in comfort in the 
dark-room which most hydros now possess. On wet days he 
would stop indoors and make gaslight postcards for the enter- 
tainment of those at home. 


Advantages of Compromise. 


This isn’t, of course, strictly a cycling tour; but it is a 
compromise by no means to be sneered at. The amount of 
country which can be covered is greater 
than that of a straight-ahead tour; for 
with an unloaded machine the mileage 
ا‎ ¬ is very appreciably increased. Weather, 
too, threatens few terrors for the man 
who has several dry changes of attire 
waiting for him, and who knows that 
the said attire is not gradually being 
penetrated into, on his back carrier, by 
the persistent rain. And as for develop- 
ment and printing—in many an up-to- 
date hotel or hydro it is positively 
luxurious, and one need never be idle 
indoors. My own experience, too, is that 
living at “© pension " rates at a hydro works out actually more 
cheaply than sleeping each night at a different inn, however 
modest, and paying seven bills a week. I have only mentioned 
two centres, but, of course, there are countless others. English 
readers will at once remember such places as Ilkley, Matlock, 
Buxton—all of them famous for reasonably-priced hydros, and 
all of them in the midst of endless tours. 


I rofitable Loitering. 


En passant, I am bound to say that I believe the prime 
mistake made by photographic cycle tourists is—paradoxically— 
too much touring and cycling. What a friend of mine rudely 
describes as “camera fodder " cannot be obtained by the man 
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who pays more attention to the figures on his cyclometer dial 
than to the scenes through which he is pedalling. Absurdly 
enough, the two thumb-nail sketches on this page which do ло! 
include a bicycle seem to me to illustrate far better the real joys 
of a wheelman’s holiday than do the other pair; and I particu- 
larly commend the one of a placid gentleman communing with 
nicotine and surveying the landscape over a fence. Now, when 
on an actual tour, every mile of which has been mapped out 
beforehand, one is often compelled to push on towards a pre- 
arranged goal when one would rather loiter awhile (with or 
without “a jug of wine’’) “underneath the bough.” The 
loiterer is the man who secures the best pictures. He sees much 
more of the country than the hasty soul who may claim to have 
“seen Britain from Land’s End to John o'Groat's," because he 
has made a record between those two points, and who has never 
halted except for victuals and sleep. This is one reason why 
“ hub-trip holidays’’ are positively more fruitful of variety than 
straight-ahead tours. In a hub-trip there is no compulsion 
about the length of each day’s ride; indeed, you can eschew the 
cycle altogether and do some stand camera work on foot when- 
ever you feel so disposed. The very fact that you can forget 
vour cycle is an argument in favour of cycle touring from the 
hub-centre of some convenient hydro. 


The Bedroom DarkK-room. 


There are good dark-rooms in such places, and there are— 
well, to put it mildly, not good ones. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain beforehand, from the hydro’s prospectus, just what accom- 
modation the photographer is to be provided with. But how- 
ever poor the dark-room, one can generally manage, if one is 
making more than a night or two’s stay, to organise one’s bed- 
room for the purpose. It is questionable whether there is ever 
any real need to block out the window. With roll-films and a 
tank we are all of us now indifferent to light; and the plate- 
user should accustom himself to regular habits—i.e., to only 
needing to change plates after dark. I have toured, with plates, 
dozens of times, without carrying a dark-room lamp or any 
means of darkening windows. Plate changing should always be 
done by the sense of touch—it is a knack easily acquired; and 
the faint illumination which filters in at the window from 
moonlight, or from lamps outside the 
building, is negligible. But if, as has 
been suggested, the tourist stops at one 
centre, and thus is not worried by con- 
siderations of luggage, he can bring a 
lamp, or a bale of ruby fabric and a 
box of drawing pins, and metamorphose 
his bedroom into a dark-room to his 
heart’s content. 


The “Sine qua non.’ 
As I have hinted before, however, my 

own preference is for bringing home all exposures for develop- 
ment, and I have never found that any better results were got 
by developing immediately after exposure than by developing 
a month after, provided proper precautions were taken. The 
most important item in the outfit thus becomes the exposure 
meter, and an additional check on its information may wisely 
be added in the shape of THE A. P. AND P. N. Exposure Tables. 
Obviously, too, it is advisable to use only plates or films to 
which one has already grown accustomed, and not suddenly 
to take it into one's head to start using some new make, which 
may possess unforeseen idiosyncracies 
of its own, and may be faster or slower 
than its speed-figures may give one to 
understand. Stick to the well-tried 
brand and don't shirk the trouble of 
testing the light for every exposure— 
these are the secrets of being sure of . 
good negatives when developing so long 4 
after their use that you have forgotten 
the precise circumstances under which 
they were taken. Don't be tempted 
to expose on some subject which the 
meter inexorably warns you is 1m- 
possible. If the meter says so, it 
i$ SO. 
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Troubles with a Film Camera. 


Query.—I enclose two film negatives. One is very grey whea 
printed, and I cannot make out whether this is over-exposure or 
under-exposure. The other has a curious mark in the middle, 
which I sometimes get, but cannot understand. Is it caused by 
the shutter not closing properly? Evan (Southwell). 


Reply.— We have numbered your negatives 1 and 2. 
It is often anything but an easy matter to say whether 
a plate is under or over exposed, especially when there 


is a little general fog on the plate. In this case, how- 
ever, we think the failure is due to poor lighting rather 
than to any serious error in exposure, though we should 
say that the exposure is distinctly on the short side. One 
fairly reliable index as to the correotness of exposure, 
by the way, is the practicallv equal strength of image 
visible when the plate is examined by reflected light on 
first the film side and then the glass side. This can be 
seen with a film negative as well as with the glass plate. 
Hold the plate or film down against something dark— 
black velvet or a dark coat sleeve—and look at the sur- 
face, first on one side and then on the other. The image 
will be more or iess visible as a positive, not as a nega- 
tive, and if it can be seen with about equal distinctness 
on both sides, you may assume that the exposure is not 
very far wrong. Of course, when the negative is 
examined by transmitted light, that is by holding it up 
to the light and looking through it, there 15 no difference 
in the clearness of its appearance whether held film 
towards you or film away. 

If when holding the negative down and looking at it 
you see a clearer positive image on the film side than 
on the back, the exposure has been too short. If the 
positive image is very clear on the back or glass side, 
the exposure has been too long. In looking at the No. 
I negative, we see that the image on the film side is 
rather clearer than that on the back, and that fact, 
coupled with the character of the shadows, leads us to 
sav that the tendency is towards under-exposure. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Beginners. Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter, 
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A third reason, however, for the grey appearance of 
the print you get from this negative is that you have 
stopped development too soon. Although longer 
development will not give any more shadow detail in the 
case of a film the exposure of which has been insufh- 
cient, it will give more opacity in the high lights and 
the lighter half-tones in those parts, in fact, which have 
received a sufficient exposure. As a consequence, the 
difference between the opacity in the shadows and the 
opacity in the high lights is greater, and we say the nega- 
tive is more vigorous, or stronger, or denser. The term 
“ a dense negative ” is often applied to a negative which 
is merely thick, that is, very opaque all over and slow 
printing. The proper meaning of ‘‘density’’ as 
applied to a negative is the difference or contrast 
between shadow tones and high light tones. To put 
the matter in a nutshell, vou should, to avoid getting 
such grey printing negatives, observe these points : 

1. Photograph your subject when it is properly 
lighted. That is, take care to have some relief of light 
and shade, some actual and fairly strong contrast in the 
subject at the time you make your exposure. 

2. Give an exposure as nearlv normal as you can cal- 
culate it. . 

3. Avoid under-development, allowing time for the 
high lights to acquire sufficient opacity to give a plucky 
negative. 

While we are talking about this No. 1 negative, we 
may point out another defect, although you do not ask 
any specific question about it. This is the lack of truth 


in the vertical lines. The whole cottage is apparently 
leaning over, and not only so, but the lines representing 
the walls are converging. We have ruled across the 
film to show how these two outside walls, which should 
be quite parallel, are sloping inwards towards each 
other. This effect has been produced by holding the 
camera crooked in the first place, and by having the 
lens pointing slightly upwards in the second place. 
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By ‘‘ crooked " we mean that the base line of the 
film was not horizontal when the exposure was made. 
You know how a picture hung from one nail or pictuze- 
hook only will sometimes, by reason of, say, the vibra- 
tion of street traflic, get to hang with one end lower than 
the other. Its lower and upper edges are unlevel—no 
longer parallel with the floor and ceiling. The base 
line—i.e., the lower edge of the frame—is not hori- 
zontal. The picture is crooked in just the same way that 
the film in your camera was crooked when you made the 
exposure. ‘This may seem a quite unnecessary explana- 
tion of the word crooked, but, like many other of our 
English words, it is used in such a variety of ways that 
some explanation becomes necessary if it is to be used 
definitely. 

Now, if the film was simply crooked in this way, and 
you had been a little further from your subject, it would 
have been quite easy to get your print to look all right 
by just trimming it down until the walls of the cottage 
were parallel to—or straight by—the trimmed sides of 
the print. You would have lost something in size, of 
«course, and with the cottage as large as it 15, no such 
-correction in trimming is possible. 

But no trimming down would ever correct the con- 
vergence of the lines which should be vertical. This, as 
‘we said just now, is due to the lens and camera having 
‘been pointed slightly upwards when making the expo- 
.sure. You should, to avoid this defect, always see that 
the camera is held level, watching the bubble in the 
‘spirit-level. The level and the finder are generally 
placed near to each other, so that both can be seen at 
‘once. The same remedy then is applicable in both 
cases. You will avoid the plate being crooked and you 
will avoid the lens pointing upwards bv a little care when 
holding the camera to see that the bubble in the spirit- 
‘level is central. 

And now it is time we left this negative and turned to 
its fellow, the curious fogged mark which you enquire 
.about. Indeed, this fogging occupies so much of the 
film that it would not be easy to diagnose any other 
-defects. The circular patch of fog is certainly not due 
to any sticking of the shutter, as vou suggest. А 
‘between-lens shutter, such as your camera is sure to 
have, opens and closes verv much after the fashion of 
.an iris diaphragm, though it may possibly have only two 
-or three leaves instead of a greater number. If, then, 
the shutter stuck, or closed very slowly, your plate would 
not be fogged, but simplv over-exposed. But this mark 
15 certainly not over-exposure, which would show practi- 
callv equally over the whole plate, but a distinct circular 
patch of fog. 

We think you will find the explanation of the mark is 
that the shutter has been released when the camera has 
not been extended. The back of the lens has been in 
close proximity to the film, if not actually touching it, 
and, of course, this being so, по image has been formed. 
The lens has acted as a window rather than as a lens. 
‘You will notice a fairly well defined disc of fog, and then 
round that a distinct halo. The disc represents the 
«diameter of the cone of light projected by the lens, and 
the halo is partly halation, and probably also reflection, 
light being thrown from the surface of the film, to the 
‘polished surface of the lens, and then back again. | 

You can readilv test the point for yourself bv setting 
the shutter and making an exposure with the lens 
.directed to the sky, as it would be when anyone had 
just opened the camera and was examining the lens and 
-shutter without drawing them forward to the infinity 
position. 
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A series of instructional articles on photography for women 
have been appearing recently in the Daily Express. 

An exhibition of members! work in connection with the 
Chislehurst Photographic Society was opened at the Society's 
rooms, Crown Lane Schools, Chislehurst, last week. Some 
excellent pictures were shown. 


The Norwich J.adies’ Camera Club held a photographic ex- 
hibition in Carrow Gardens during the past week. Miss Edith 
Willis, Mrs. Peake, Miss Colman, and others had some good 
specimens of pictorial photography on view. 

The Royal Society of Arts' conversazione will be held to-night 
(June 29th) at the Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. The reception will be by Sir Wm. Н. White, K.C.B., 


F.R.S., chairman, and other members of the council, from 9 to 
о p.m. 


A grandfather's clock has been presented to Mr. S. L. Coult- 
hurst by the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society as a 
mark of their appreciation of his services as secretary of the last 
Northern Photographic Exhibition, at which a profit of £100 
was made. | 

Thos. Cook and Son, the well-known tourist agents, of Lud- 
gate Circus, E.C., have arranged special excursions to the Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at Dresden. Readers who 
desire to see this show should write to the above address for 
further particulars. 

А complete and well.illustrated catalogue of the М. and С. 
Sibyl pocket camera has been issued by Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W. A copy will be sent to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
free upon application. 

The committee of the Canterbury Chamber of Commerce 
have arranged to present to each member of the Photographic 
Convention, on arrival, a little volume which, besides being an 
excellent guide to the city, contains about thirty pictures of its 
most prominent objects of interest. 

The North London Photographic Society has removed its 
headquarters to more central premises at 7, Highbury Place, N. 
Mr. Н. E. Jackson (11, The Broadway, Highbury Park, N.) has 
been elected hon. secretarv, and the next session of the society 
will commence, as usual, in September. 

A full report of Mr. H. W. Bennetts paper on ''Toning 
Bromide Prints by the Sulphide Method," is given in the current 
issue of the Royal Photographic Society's Journal. A condensed 
report of the same paper, with the formule, appeared in THE 
А. P. AND P. N. for June 8, page 551. 

А fire occurred last week in the operator's box at a kinemato- 
graph entertainment, which was held in a building in East India 
Dock Road, E., occupied bv the British Bioscope Co. The 
audience was conducted out of the building without panic. Is 
it not time that non-inflammable films were made compulsory 
by law? 

The usual fee for photographing in the enclosed parts of 
Canterburv Cathedral is 5s. per dav. The Dean and Chapter, 
however, have kindly granted special facilities for members of 
the Photographic Convention at a merely nominal charge. 
Tickets must be obtained from the hon. secretary, F. A. Bridge, 
East Lodge, Dalston Lane, N.E. 

Capt. M. McNeill, D.S.O., of Dun-grianach, Oban, is the 
winner of the “Ensign”? Roll-film Competition for June. 
Houghtons Ltd. offer a three guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on “ Ensign" film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign" film. 

The Leto Photo Materials Co., I.td., of Roman Wall House, 1, 
Crutched Friars, E.C., inform us that they have purchased the 
goodwill and business of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co., of 
Ealing, and the manufacture of Edwards! plates and films and 
other specialities will be continued by them at Ealing. Readers 
should write to the Leto Co. for price-list of Edwards’ plates 
and films. 


A photographic survey of Dukinfield is being organised by the 
Dukinfield Photographic Societv, and already nearly 3oo prints 
have been obtained. The loan or gift of suitable photographs 
is desired. Ап exhibition of the prints will be held in the 
autumn as part of the celebration of the society’s twenty-first 
year. Mr. E. Till. 3o, Bass Street, Dukinfield, is the hon. 
secretary. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of 
ten shillings' worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of 


five shillings’ worth of materials, 


І r are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of 
production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value 


to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five 


shillings’ worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE 
Extra prizes are awarded when the qualitv of the entries is above the average. 


P. AND P. N,, is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given 


every week in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular 


apparatus or materials they choose for their prizes. 
from dealers. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Bessie Macfarlane, 4, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead. (Title 
of print, * The Visitor.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith ; 
lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 seconds; time 
of day, morning, May; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to W. F. Rogers, Gatton Rectory, Reigate 
Ма of print, “Morning Mist.") Technical data: Plate, 

arnet ortho. ; lens, R.R. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 seconds; time 
of day, 7 a.m., September; developer, M.Q. ; printing process, 
Barnet Cream Crayon bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Miss K. E. Paget, Southfield, Queen's 
Road, Buckhurst Hill. (Title of print, “ Mon Amie.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Zenith; exposure, 8 seconds; time of dav, 
morning, May ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Chichester, Arlington Court, 
Barnstaple. (Title of print, “ Briar Roses.") Technical data: 
Plate, Kodoid ; stop, F/22; exposure, about до seconds; time of 
day, noon, June ; developer, rodinal; printing process, Platona. 


The Beginners’ Prize to Miss E. С. Cork, Ashford Farm, 
Ashford, Middlesex. (Title of print, “The Morning Toilet.) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Ensign anastigmat ; 
exposure, 12 seconds; stop, F/11; time of day, 1 p.m., Mav; 
developer, metol-hydroquinone; printing process, Paget Self- 
toning. 

Two Extra Prizes of 2s. 6d. each have been awarded in the 
Beginners’ Class as follows :— 

A. A. F. McLennan, 62, Elderpark Street, Govan. (Title of 
print, “ A Study in the Nude." Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
Special Rapid ; lens, Ross; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 1 second (inside 
kitchen) ; developer, pyro; printing process, Seltona. 

E. H. Dasert, Barnaby House, Bedford. (Title of print, 
“ Roses.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; stop, Е/8; 
time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, rodinal; printing pro- 
cess, Solio P.O.P. 

Hon. Mention. 


Miss F. C. Vandamm, Regent Street, W.; A. G. Thistleton. 
Newton Heath; S. Thompson, Lancaster; J. M. Sellors, Croy- 
don ; W. H. Ashworth, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; R. T. Christopher, 
Bradford-on-Avon; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; W. Baldwin, Foul- 
ridge; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; F. W. Gardner, Harrow: 
A. W. Hunt, Trinidad; S. B. Dawson, Guernsey. 


Class I. 


Mrs. Mahony, Ireland; G. H. Wignall, Camberwell; Mrs. 
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‘* Fin Macoul, the Irish Giant, and the Causeway which he 
Built," is the title of an illustrated brochure issued by the 
Midland Railway Company, containing the legend of the Giant's 
Causeway, and how to visit this wonder of the world in comfort. 
The booklet includes photographs of the principal aspects of the 
Causeway, and some valuable information as to how to enjoy a 
week or a fortnight’s holiday on the coasts of Antrim, Derry, and 
Donegal, “ The Dry Part of Ireland." The brochure may be 
obtained gratis on application to the Midland Railway Company. 


At a meeting of the Sheffield Photographic Society held in the 
Builders Exchange recently, the suggestion was made that a 
night should occasionally be devoted to criticism of lantern 
slides, etc., but the president (Mr. J. W. Wright) complained 
that their members were very shy, and made but a poor response 
when this idea was put into practice some time ago. А member 


Brooking, Wisbech; J. C. O. Keeffe, Fermoy; J. Clegg, Man- 
chester; W. E. Carter, Worthing; Miss A. L. Shields, Thornton 
Heath; Easten L-e, Newcastle; Н. Pickwell, Blackheath; W. 
S. Denver, Glasgow; C. S. Coombes, Holborn; H. J. Clare, 
Tottenham; D L. Richards, Troedyrhiw; С. Wansey Smith, 
London, E.C.; W. E. Cork, Nelson; F. H. Fenton, Forest Hill, 
S.E.; H. Field, Wood Green; Ben Walker, Manchester; C. F. 
Smitn, Wallington; Miss E. M. Gladstone, Barons’ Court; E. 
W. Tattersall, Hale; H. A. Blades, Leek; Miss Frances Pitt, 
Bridgnorth; H. Erdbeer, Stockwell; D. Ireland, Cambuslang ; 
J. Н. D. McDermid, Eston; Н. S. Hopkins, St. Margaret’s-on- 
Thames; Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham; R. Black, Belfast; W. S. 
Bond, Wimbledon; Miss French, Eaton Square; A. W. Н. 
Slaughter, Manor Park; Miss May Barker, Cambridge. 


Class II. 


Mrs. Alfred Marsden, St. Helens; D. G. Driver, Crickle- 
wood; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; A. 
M. Sutherland, Lausanne; Miss M. Blake, Cornhill-on-T weed ; 
Н. E. Sellwood, Weston-super-Mare ; C. F. Wear, Levenshulme ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln; Miss Wilson, Watford ; Mrs. 
Brewster, Cambridge ; A. D. B. Parsons, Bristol; G. Gathercole, 
Forest Hill, S.E. ; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park (2); Н. 
Kay, Manchester ; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; F. Reynolds, Ply- 
mouth; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham ; T. S. Findlater, Cork ; Geo. 
Bryant, Wood Green; S. E. Pendleton, Dundee; R. J. Withers, 
Buxton ; F. E. Francis, Barnstaple; F. L. Flindell, Manchester. 


Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


Beginners. 


J. Р. Skinner, Sheffield; Lady M. Dalrymple, Aberfeldy; Н. 
E. Sellwood, Weston-super-Mare ; Miss Oldendorf, Chislehurst ; 
Chas. S. Jeffrey, Glasgow; К. С. Ledger, ‘Bowes Park, N.; 
Chas. Swift, Bradford; J. Pike, Reading; S. J. Woodward, 
Southfields; H. Burton. Tottenham; F. Tymms, Hyde Park, 
W.; G. Summers, London, S.E.; Miss A. Taylor, Waltham- 
stow; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; F. Bigham, Clydach; F. С. 
Cable, West Kensington; J. C. Brooks, Eastbourne; G. F. I 
Schwerdt, Winchester; J. Anson, Paignton; R. D. Jones, 
Bangor; R. W. Walker, Bath ; D. Hutchinson, Nottingham ; O. 
Lofgwist, Horsham ; J. S. Grindrod, Hebden Bridge; К. Mollet, 
East Dulwich; Miss May Birkbeck, St. Lawrence, I. of W.; L. 
H. Cripps, Hove; T. B. Meredith, Ottery St. Mary; R. J. W. 
Marr, Kingsbridge; L. Edenborough, Horley; Н. W. Beasant, 
Bristol; Ralph Sanders, Rochdale. 
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pointed out, however, that the society had made considerable 
progress numerically since that time, and the younger members 
would probably have more courage now. Another member 
caustically observed that though there were a few enthusiasts, the 
rest were trimmers and did next to nothing—though he hoped 
they paid their subscriptions! The utility of the society's work- 
room (facetiously styled the ©“ dirt-room ") was debated, and it 
was agreed to arrange periodical cleanings, and to have elemen- 
tary demonstrations. The committee was asked to arrange an 
annual excursion and a social gathering, while one or two 
Thursday and Saturday afternoon outings were decided on. Ап 
appeal was made for greater interest in the work of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union and the Roval Photographic Society. In 
spite of various difficulties the Sheffield society is doing excellent 
work, and deserves the support of local amateurs. Mr. H. Mer- 
rill, 22, Harboard Road, Woodseats, is the hon. secretary. 
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`. INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. él 


UNT y A selection of queries from our correspondents of general interest to our readers will be dealt 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to other questions 
will be replied to by post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in 
ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
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Full name and address 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “ Query” or “Criticism on the outside. 
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Cleaning the Hypo Dish. 
I find that my hypo fixing bath dish has a deposit on it 
which is very difficult to remove. How can I get rid of it? 
H. G. (Hull). 
At the ''oil-shop " you can buy “spirits of salts," i.e., an 
impure kind of hydrochloric acid, for about 4d. per pound. This 
must be kept in a bottle with glass stopper, as it would destroy 
an ordinary cork. It must also be used with care, as it is a 
corrosive acid, and must not come in contact with fingers or 
clothes. If half an ounce or so of this spirits of salts is put 
into the dish and the dish tilted this way and that, you will 
find that it removes the deposit you complain about. The dish 
will, of course, require well washing with water after the cleans- 
ing operation. (N.B.—Avoid breathing the fumes from this 
acid.) 


Supplementary Lens. 
How can I calculate the focal length of the negative lens so 
as to obtain an increase of image of 2, 4, 3 the size given by 
the ordinary lens? C. H. G. (Wembley). 


We presume that what you want to do is to increase the focal 
length of your present (7 inch) lens by one-fourth, one-third, and 
so on. You are probably aware that the focal length of a com- 
bination of two lenses depends upon their individual focal 
length, and also their “separation ” or distance apart. But 
for simplicity of calculation we will assume the lenses to be in 
contact, and neglect their "separation." If you have a lens of 
focallength А, which you wish to combine with another lens 
B, so that the resulting focallength is » times A, then the 


focal length of B is —— times A. Take your own case, viz., a 


lens of 7 inches focal length, which you want to convert into a 
combination of one and a fourth times 7 inches focal length. 
Then я is j. Substituting ў in the fraction -5 теи ES : 
3.е., = or — 5. You therefore require a lens ~ 5 times7 or ~ 35 inches 
focal length. Similarly, if the increase is to be half as large 
again, your » becomes 1+}, ог $, a d so = becomes — 3, i.l., 


а lens of —21 inches focal length, giving a combined focus ot 
10} inches, i.e., one and a half times 7 inches. If you wish to 
take into account the separation, you must deduct from A the 


separation before multiplying by = Thus, suppose you wish 


to augment the focal length 1+ 4 times, t.e., { times 7 inches, 
and allow for a separation of one inch. Substituting j in the 
formula as before, we get - i; this must be multiplied by 7 minus 
1, or 6, giving us — 4Ã or — 14. 


Lens Shade. 
How much ought it to project beyond lens for landscape 
work? Is there any advantage in use of shade? Are there 
any points to note in using the same? 
F. J. R. (West Hampstead). 


Yes, there are various advantages in using a lens shade. All 
the light which falls on the lens which does not go to form the 
image is doing harm. Bright sunlight, or even bright light from 
the sky, or snow on the ground, may produce so much fog as to 
spoil the negative. With a lens shade we get a more brilliant 
negative than without one. Theoretically, the further it projects 
the better. In practice a couple of inches or so will be found 
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sufficient for lenses of small or moderate size. When making 
your shade, focus for a distant view. Then make the shade 
so that it just cuts off everything except the picture on the 
ground glass. 


Copying. 
I desire to copy postcard size to whole-plate, and with the 
full extension of my camera can only get in three or four 
square inches of the postcard in focus. What is the trouble? 
H. C. W. (Woodsetts). 


The camera extension is too short for that degree of enlarging 
with your lens, or if you prefer it, the focal length of lens is 
too long for that camera. You should have stated camera 
extension and also focal length of lens. Your remedy is either 
to increase the camera distance by a front extension, or use lens 
of shorter focal length. Enlarging 54 to 84, i.e., 11 to 17, requires 
a camera extension of 2 and 6-11th times the focal length of lens. 


Mahing Enlarging Apparatus. 


Can you please give me instructions how to make a day- 
light enlarger to use with my Beck R.S., F/8? I wish to 
enlarge from quarter to whole plate. 

W. H. G. (Sheffield). 


To give all the necessary details you ask would take at least 
a couple of pages of our space, and obviously we cannot spare 
that for one query. Perhaps you can borrow from a friend an 
enlarger of the kind you wish to make and so get the general 
idea of the thing. You omit a most important item, viz., the 
focal length of your lens, but we can still tell you that to 
enlarge from quarter to whole plate, ;.e., two diameters, your 
lens must be three times its focal length from the enlargement, 
and half the distance, i.e., опе and a half times its focal length, 
from the negative. That is to say, if your lens has focal length 
of s inches, it will be 15 inches from the enlargement and 7j 
inches from the negative. 


Photographing Mahogany Clocks. 
I should be much obliged for any hints about photographing 
clocks, mostly of polished mahogany, which I find difficult 
on account of the reflections, etc. G. A. P. (Enfield). 


The reflection trouble is chiefly a matter of direction of light- 
ing. You will get less reflection troubles on a dull than on a 
bright day. It is a matter of experiment to find the position of 
the object and camera which gives the least reflection effect. А 
dark, rough background is also a help in the right direction. 
You will also find a red-sensitive plate and colour screen a very 
material help—really essential for the best results. Refer to the 
recent (1s.) book by Dr. Mees on “ The Photography of Coloured 
Objects." This deals with the question of polished furniture, 
etc. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 105. rod. 

Canada  .. TE i 6s. 6d. ә - 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, 6 7ѕ. 64. ۴ 155. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W. 
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In reply to many en- 
quiries concerning the 
A. P. Colonial Exhibition, announced a short time 
ago, we postponed the opening day for a week or two, 
so that the show may be first dealt with in the Special 
Summer and Travel Number of Tue А. P. ano P. N. 
This special issue, to which we referred last week, 
will contain many extra pages, and will be full of practi- 
cal and illustrated articles of use and interest to the 
photographic tourist and holiday maker. In fact, every 
Camera user in the country should make a point of 
ordering a copy without delay, and regular readers will 
confer a favour on us if they send the names and 
addresses of any photographic friends who do not 
regularly take in the paper. 

® ® е 


A feature of THE A. P. AND P. N. Special Summer 
Number will be the pictorial work of colonial readers. 
The simultaneous opening of the “ A. P.” Colonial 
Exhibition and the publication of the Summer Number 
will have a particular significance, as it will bring home 
to visitors to the show not only the remarkable value 
1n photographic literature and high-class reproductions 
that are provided for readers of THE А. P. ахр P. N., 
but also the world-wide extent of its circulation and 
influence. Will readers, therefore, bear the date in mind 
—July 6th : Special Summer Number of THE А. P. AND 
P. N. and opening of the “А. P." Colonial Exhibition 
at 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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From reports to hand, the annual excursion of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union— held this year at 
Grassington—was a successful venture, though marred 
somewhat by rain eariy in the day, and the attendance 
was not a record one. Later—during the afternoon— 
the sun appeared and restored the spirits of the party. 
The old campaigners turned up in fair proportions to 
support the president, Mr. F. Atkinson, and the untiring 
secretary, Mr. E. Clough, whilst vice-presidents were 
a minus quantity. It is, however, worthy of special 
note that the smallest society in the Union—the Rodlev 
-Society—had the largest muster. 
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Mr. Wright’s picture of a Dutch interior, reproduced 
on the opposite page, suggests a type of subject that is 
too seldom attempted by the holiday-making amateur. 
Out of doors in a picturesque village everv item of 
the slightest interest is photographed over and over 


again. How often do two people comparing prints 
after a visit to the same place exclaim, '* Why, I took 
that!” or '* I have a photograph taken from just the 


same position!” These coincidences occur simply be- 
cause the average holiday-making photographer expects 
to find all his pictures ready made. Out of doors, fol- 
lowing the public roads and footpaths, this overlapping 
must happen, and will go on happening as long as the 
village or locality remains picturesque. In the cottages 
quite a wealth of photographic material lies hidden. А 
courteous word or two, and, as often as not, the photo- 
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grapher is invited into the garden, or into the cottage 
itself. A few expressions of pleasure at the tidily kept 
kitchen, and the people are more anxious than you are 
for a photograph to be taken. After that, it is the 
easiest matter in the world to get one of the girls to 
pose, or materfamilias to stand at the sink or sit 
thoughtfully by the fireside. Abroad perhaps the 
language mav prove a deterrent, but in the beautiful 
villages in our own country the difficulty does not exist. 
Perhaps it requires a certain amount of what the small 
boy terms ''nerve"' to get a footing diplomatically, 
but it is not difficult. "Very seldom, indeed, do the cot- 
tagers expect money, and are often offended if it is 
offered. It is fairly safe to offer a few coppers to the 
youngest children; and, above all, remember to get the 
name of the people, and the address, so that the pro- 
mised prints can be sent off as soon as possible. 
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The American Federation of Photographic Societies, 
the secretary of which is C. C. Taylor, of 3,223, Cam- 
bridge Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, is now actively engaged in 
getting together a collection of prints for the sixth 
annual American Salon. The Salons of this American 
Federation are different from those the British photo- 
graphic public are familiar with, in the fact that they are 
of a nomadic character, and are given in a series of 
important cities, instead of being confined to one. The 
sixth Salon, for instance, when it has been brought 
together, will be exhibited at the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburg; the Allbright Art Gallery, Buffalo; the 
Art Institute, Chicago; the Herrin Art Institute, 
Indianapolis; the Detroit Museum of Art, and in well 
known art galleries of New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis. It is thus viewed in the 
principal art centres of the United States, and the 
exhibition includes work bv the leading pictorialists of 
America. Ап invitation is extended by the secretary, 
through the medium of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, to British pictorial workers 
to submit work to the jurv of the American Salon. 
Entry forms will be in our hands shortly, and will be 
supplied on application. The president is Mr. Geo. W. 
Stevens, Director of the Toledo Museum of Art. 
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The acid fixing bath is nowadays quite commonly 
used, and, apart from preparations which are made up 
and supplied in air-tight tins ready for dissolving accord- 
ing to the instructions issued, probably the most com- 
mon method of mixing such an acid fixer is to add 
potassium metabisulphite to the hypo solution. It is 
not so well known as it might be that sodium bisulphite 
answers admirably for the purpose, and is not so expen- 
sive as is the metabisulphite of potassium. If a quarter 
of an ounce of the bisulphite is dissolved in a pint of 
water a stock solution is obtained which will keep almost 
indefinitely in a well-corked bottle, and one ounce of this 
solution added to ten ounces of the ordinary hypo solu- 
tion will give the acid fixing bath in the simplest wav. 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR. 
See Editor's Note Book. By Percy С. К. WRIGHT. 
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THE BROKEN VASE. 


T í T^ Bv Mrs HALLIDAY. 
warded a Pise in the Beginners’ Competition. 
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